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CHAPTER    XV. 

1626-1689. 

THE   FRENCH   IN    CANADA   AND  LOUISIANA. 

Expeditions  of  Jean  Nicolet  —  Labors  of  the  Jesuits  —  LeJeune,  Brebeuf ,  Daniel  and  Davost  —  Montreal 
founded  —  Hardships  of  Raymbault  and  Jogues  —  The  opposition  of  the  Five  Nations  —  Huron  missions 
broken  up  —  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  —  Charter  of  the  Company  of  New  France  transferred  to  the  Company 
of  the  West  —  Courcelles  invades  the  Long  House  —  Missions  estabhshed  in  Michigan  —  Marquette  and 
Joliet  discover  the  Mississippi  —  Their  voyage  down  the  river  —  La  Salle  makes  discoveries  on  the  Missis- 
sippi —  His  voyage  to  Louisiana  —  Organizes  expeditions  to  settle  Louisiana  —  His  death  —  Fate  of  the 
murderers  —  The  voyages  of  Hennepin  and  others  —  Du  Lhut  —  Charter  of  the  West  Indies  Company 
revoked  —  Disputes  between  Frontenac  and  the  clergy  —  Rupture  between  Frontenac  and  Talon  —  Power 
of  Frontenac  limited  —  Frontenac  succeeded  by  De  la  Barre  —  Attack  on  the  Iroquois  —  Operations  of 
Denonville  —  Frontenac  again  governor  —  Conditions  in  New  France  contrasted  with  the  English  colonies. 


In  our  first  chapter  we  have  seen 
what  beginnings  the  French  had  made 
in  settling  Canada  and  the  con- 
tiguous territory.  The  French  had 
been  prevented  from  occupying  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Hudson  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Mohawks  who  cut  off 
all  communication  between  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  and  English  to 
the  south,  but  from  the  earliest  time 
the  French  made  continuous  efforts 
to  penetrate  the  wilderness  and  to 
convert  the  natives  to  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  hope  not  only  of 
bringing  them  to  a  civilized  state  but 
also  of  more  easily  acquiring  any 
territory  which  might  be  desired.  In 
1626  the  French  missionaries  who  had 
accompanied  Champlain  to  Canada 
penetrated  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  until  they  reached  the 
rivers  which  flowed  into  Lake  Huron. 
On  March  29,  1632,  Canada,  then 
called  New  France,  was  restored  to 
the   French   by   the  .treaty   of   Saint 


Germain-en-Laye,*  and  the  Jesuits 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  authorities 
to  occupy  the  vast  territory  which 
was  thus  laid  open.  They  then  be- 
gan those  missionary  labors  which 
have  probably  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  missionaries  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

In  July,  1634,  Champlain  sent  Jean 
Nicolet  upon  a  western  expedition  to 
ascertain  the  truthfulness  of  the 
stories  regarding  a  great  western  sea, 
and  this  expedition  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  the  search  by  the  French 
for  the  Mississippi.  He  went  up  the 
Ottawa  River  to  Lake  Nipissing  and 
thence  to  Georgian  Bay.  The  party 
then  launched  their  canoes  on  Lake 
Huron  for  the  journey  to  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  the  Ojibway  tribe 
which  dwelt  in  that  vicinity :  they  then 
entered  Lake  Michigan  and  followed 
its  western   shores   as  far  as  Green 


*  For  the   terms  of  which   see  Winsor,   Cartier 
to  Frontenac,  pp.  135-138. 
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Bay  where  they  came  to  the  village 
of  the  Winnebagoes.  From  Green 
Bay,  the  party  pushed  up  the  Fox 
River,  where  the  Mascoutins  were 
met.  It  is  uncertain  as  to  whether 
Nicolet  entered  the  Wisconsin  River, 
but  he  evidently  went  further  south 
than  Green  Bay  to  reach  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Algonquin  tribe  of 
the  Illinois.  He  also  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  Pottawat- 
tamies.  He  then  retraced  his  course, 
arriving  at  his  starting  place  July, 
1635.* 

In  October,  1633,  Father  Paul  Le 
Jeune,  Superior  of  the  Residence  of 
Quebec,  started  on  a  journey  to  the 
encampment  of  the  Montagnais,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  His 
purpose  was  to  convert  the  Indians 
of  that  tribe;  but  after  spending  a 
long,  arduous  winter  with  them,  the 
condition  of  his  health  compelled  him 
to  return  to  Quebec,  where  he  arrived 
in  April,  1634,  in  a  weak  and  ema- 


*  Fiske,  IVeu-  France  and  Neio  England,  pp.  98- 
100;  Charles  Moore,  The  Northwest  under  Three 
Flags,  pp.  3-6  (1900)  ;  C.  W.  Butterfield,  History 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  by  John  Nicolet 
(1881);  The  account  by  Barthelemy  Vimont  in 
Thwaites,  Jesuit  Relations,  vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  275- 
279;  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  p.  149  et  seq. 
See  also  J.  V.  Brown,  The  Mississippi  River  and 
Its  Source,  in  Minnesota  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  40-46 ;  Thwaites,  Story  of  Wisconsin, 
chap.  i. ;  Grace  Clark's  translation  of  Henry 
Jonan's  Jean  Nicolet,  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Col- 
lections, vol.  xi.,  pp.  1-22;  Benjamin  Suite's 
Notes  on  Jean  Nicolet,  in  Collections  of  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  Society,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  188-194; 
and  his  Les  Interprdter  du  Temps  de  Champlain, 
in  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
(1883).  C.  W.  Butterfield  also  prepared  a  Nicolet 
bibliography  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections. 
vol    xi.,  pp.  23-25. 


ciated  condition,  having  failed  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose.* 

In  1634  three  Jesuit  missionaries, 
Jean  de  Brebeuf,  Ambroise  Davost 
and  Antoine  Daniel,  accompanied  by 
a  party  of  Huron  Indians,  set  out  for 
the  far  distant  wigwams  of  the  Huron 
tribe.  First  paddling  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  they  next  ascended  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ottawa,  surmount- 
ing its  falls  and  rapids,  and  by  carry- 
ing their  canoes  through  the  path- 
ways of  the  forest,  and  after  endur- 
ing all  manner  of  hardships,  they 
reached  the  eastern  projection  of 
Lake  Huron,  300  miles  distant.  They 
there  converted  one  of  the  leading 
chiefs,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
six  missions  among  the  savages  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake.f  Hildreth 
says:  **  Now  and  then,  one  of  these 
fathers  would  make  a  voyage  to 
Quebec  in  a  canoe,  with  two  or  three 
savages,  paddle  in  hand,  exhausted 
with  rowing,  his  feet  naked,  his 
breviary  hanging  about  his  neck,  his 
shirt  unwashed,  his  cassock  half-torn 
from  his  lean  body,  but  with  a  face 
full  of  content,  charmed  with  the  life 
he  led,  and  inspiring  by  his  air  and 
his  words  a  strong  desire  to  join  him 
in  the  mission,"  Great  excitement 
was  created  in  France  upon  receipt 


■*  Parkman,  The  Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  pp.   101-128    (ed.  of   1905). 

t  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  6'5-164, 
197-231;  Parkman,  The  Jesuits  in  North  America, 
p.  129  et  seq. ;  Colby,  Canadian  Types  of  the  Old 
Regime,  pp.  82^105;  Brebeuf,  Relation  des  Hu- 
rons ;  Shea,  American  Catholic  -Missions,  p.  172 
et  seq. 
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of  the  news  of  these  remarkable  suc- 
cesses, and  many  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  Canada.  About  1637  a 
Jesuit  college  was  established  at 
Quebec,  to  be  followed  shortly  after 
by  a  hospital  for  the  use  of  both  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  later  by  a 
convent  of  Ursuline  sisters.* 

On  May  17,  1642,  Montreal,  which 
was  in  the  highway  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished missions,  was  founded 
(under  the  name  of  Ville  Marie). 
The  design  was  to  establish  on  the 
Island  of  Montreal  a  fortified  town 
which  should  be  both  a  bulwark 
against  the  Iroquois  and  a  religious 
centre  from  which  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  could  be  carried  to  the  sur- 
rounding Indian  tribes.  The  scheme, 
which  took  definite  shape  in  1636,  was 
formulated  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier,  a 
young  priest  resident  near  Paris,  and 
Jerome  le  Rover  de  la  Dauversiere,  a 
layman  of  La  Fleche  in  Anjou,  and 
their  chief  financial  supporter  was 
Baron  de  Fancamp.  A  Society  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Montreal  was  formed 
with  six  members,  subsequently  in- 
creased to  forty-five,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1641  the  first  band  of  forty- 
four  colonists  set  out  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  Quebec.  On  May  8,  1642, 
after  having  spent  the  winter  at  Que- 
bec, the  party  started  for  Montreal 
and  on  the  17th  began  life  in  their 
new  home  with  a  celebration  of  Holy 


Communion.  Neither  Olier  nor  Dau- 
versiere had  come  over,  but  the  colo- 
nists had  been  ably  led  by  Paul  de 
Chomedey,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve, 
who  was  the  outstanding  figure  in  the 
infant  community.  Among  the  women 
who  came  with  the  first  colonists  was 
Jeanne  Mance,  who  nursed  the  sick 
and  cheered  the  whole  community 
by  her  gentle  ways.* 

From  this  time  forth  fresh  bodies 
of  Jesuits  continued  to  arrive  and  to 
emulate  the  zeal  of  their  predecess- 
ors. Among  these  were  Charles 
Raymbault  and  Isaac  Jogues.  These 
two  explored  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  in  1641  reaching  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chippewas,  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  and  then 
starting  on  the  return  journey,! 
Raymbault  succeeded  in  reaching 
Quebec,  but  his  constitution  had  been 
undermined  by  the  hardships  througli 
wliich  he  had  passed  and  he  soon 
died.t  Jogues,  however,  while  de- 
scending the  St.  Lawrence  in  1643 
with  a  party  of  Huron  converts,  was 
beset  by  a  party  of  hostile  Mohawks 
and     captured.       His     Indian     com- 


*  Parkman,  The  Jesuits,  pp.  246,  260 ;  Douglas, 
Quebec  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  pp.  253-262; 
Miles,  Canada,  p.   106. 


*  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  p.  161  et  seq.; 
Parkman,  The  Jesuits,  pp.  281  et  seq.,  357  et  scq.; 
Colby,  Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  Regime,  pp. 
105-112;  Douglas,  Quebec,  pp.  270-274;  Miles, 
Canada,  p.   106  et  seq. 

t  Thwaites,  Jesuit  Relations,  vol.  xx.,  p.  97, 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  19;  Parkman,  The  Jesuits,  p.  307; 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  Michigan:  a  History  of  Gov- 
ernments,   p.    10. 

I  So  Charles  Moore  says  in  his  Northwest  Under 
Three  Flags,  p.  8;  and  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  142; 
but  according  to  others  it  occurred  at  the  Sault. 
Thwaites  Jesuit  Relations,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  273; 
Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  p.   160. 
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panions  were  either  killed  by  the 
tomahawk  or  burned  to  death  in  his 
sight,  and  the  same  fate  was  in 
store  for  him;  but  after  he  had  run 
the  gauntlet  several  successive  times 
between  rows  of  tormentors,  he 
was  left  to  regain  a  little  of  his 
strength  in  order  that  the  savages 
might  be  able  to  practice  their 
cruelties  for  a  greater  length  of 
time.  But  he  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, finally  reaching  Rensselaerwyck, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  Dutch  commander.*  The  other 
missionaries  who  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  savage  tribe  also  underwent 
the  same  tortures,!  and  a  similar  fate 
was  the  portion  of  the  missionaries 
who  went  toward  the  east,  where,  at 
a  very  early  period,  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Jesuits  had 
attempted  to  convert  the  natives  to 
Christianity.  In  1646,  however,  con- 
ditions became  so  favorable,  accord- 


*  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1-30; 
Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  pp.  159-161;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  ii.,  pp.  141-14.3;  Roberts,  I\eio  York, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  145-147 ;  Parkman,  The  Jesuits,  pp. 
305-334,  and  the  authorities  there  cited,  especially 
^legapolensig,  A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Mohmvk 
Indians;  Johnson,  French  Pathfinders,  pp.  155- 
161;  Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions,  pp.  206- 
212.  Father  Jogues'  account  of  his  experiences 
will  be  found  in  Collections  of  the  New  York 
nistorical  Societii,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  pp. 
173-219;  an  extract  being  given  in  Hart,  American 
History  Told  iy  Contemporaries,  vol.  i.,  no.  40. 
See  also  Thwaites,  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied 
Documents,  vol.  xxiv.,  pp.  294-297;  xxv.,  pp.  43- 
63;  xxxi,  pp.  93-99;  xxxix,  pp.  175-225;  Jameson, 
'Narratives  of  New   Netherland,   pp.   242-254. 

t  For  the  details  see  Parkman,  The  Jesuits, 
p.  235  et  seq. 


ing  to  Gabriel  Druillotes,  the  mis- 
sionary explorer,  that  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Jesuits  to  establish  a 
permanent  mission.  On  August  29, 
1646,  he  left  Sillery  with  a  party  of 
Indians,  reached  the  waters  of  the 
Kennebec,  and  descended  to  the 
Abenaki  villages  where  he  performed 
his  religious  duties  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  would 
permit.  He  visited  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  along  the  Penobscot, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Kennebec, 
going  back  to  Quebec  the  following 
summer.  In  1650  he  again  went  to 
the  Kennebec  region  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  New 
England  colonies,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish his  mission  was  compelled 
to  visit  Boston,  Plymouth,  Salem  and 
other  places,  but  he  returned  to  Que- 
bec without  definite  action  having 
been  taken  and  though  he  again  vis- 
ited New  England,  in  1651,  his  errand 
was  fruitless.* 

"It  is  certain,"  says  Charlevoix 
—  as  quoted  by  Hildreth  —  in  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  "  as  well  from  the 
annual  relations  of  those  happy 
times,  as  from  the  constant  tradition 
of  that  country,  that  a  peculiar  unc- 
tion attached  to  this  savage  mission, 
giving  it  a  preference  over  many 
others  far  more  brilliant  and  more 
fruitful.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  was 
that  nature,  finding  nothing  there  to 


*  Parkman,  The  Jesuits,  pp.  415-429  and  au- 
thorities cited ;  Shea,  American  Catholic  Missio7is, 
pp.  136-14T;  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  pp. 
173-174;   Douglas,  Quebec,  pp.   303-312. 
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gratify  the  senses  or  to  flatter  vanity 
—  stumbling  blocks  too  common  even 
in  the  holiest  —  grace  worked  with- 
out obstacle.     The  Lord,  who  never 
allows   himself   to   be   outdone,   com- 
municates   himself    without    measure 
to    those    who     sacrifice    themselves 
without  reserve ;  who,  dead  to  all,  de- 
tached entirely  from  themselves  and 
the  world,  possess  their  souls  in  un- 
alterable peace,  perfectly  established 
in   that   child-like    spirituality   which 
Jesus  Christ  has  recommended  to  his 
disciples  as  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  marked  trait  of  their  char- 
acter."  ''  Such  is  the  portrait,"  adds 
Charlevoix,  ''  drawn  of  the  mission- 
aries  of  New  Franco  by  those  who 
knew  them  best.    I  myself  knew  some 
of  them  in  my  youth,   and  I  found 
them  such  as  I  have  painted  them, 
bending  under  the  labor  of  long  apos- 
tleship,    with    bodies    exhausted    by 
fatigues    and   broken   with   age,   but 
still  preserving  all  the  vigor  of  the 
apostolic  spirit,  and  I  have  thought  it 
but  right  to  do  them  here  the  same 
justice  universally  done  them  in  the 
country  of  their  labors. ' '  * 

With  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations, 
the  French  missionaries  had  little 
success,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  met 
with  fierce  opposition.  The  Five  Na- 
tions consisted  of  the  Senecas,  the 
Cayugas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Oneidas, 
and  the  Mohawks,  and  they  occupied 
the   territory  between   the    St.   Law- 


rence and  the  Hudson.     As  we  have 
already  mentioned,  in  1609,  and  again 
in   1615,    Champlain   had   joined   the 
Algonquins  and  the  Hurons  in  expe- 
ditions   against    these    tribes,    which 
impolitic   interference   not   only   was 
punished  shortly  after  by  these  im- 
placable savages,  but  resulted  in  in- 
veterate    hostility     to     the     French, 
which  was  not  overcome  for  a  long 
time.*    The  Iroquois  menaced  the  lit- 
tle settlement  of  Quebec  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  waylaid,  captured  and  tor- 
tured  the   Jesuit  missionaries,   until 
the    French    were    compelled    to    sue 
for  peace.     Nothing,   therefore,   was 
so  much  desired  as  their  conversion, 
and    in    1645,    during    a    temporary 
peace,!  Jogues  again  started  out  on 
his  mission,  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned; on  October  18,  1646,  he  was 
put  to  death  with  indescribable  tor- 
tures, soon  after  his  arrival  among 
the  Mohawks. $   Joseph  Bressani  dur- 
ing the  years  1644  to  1650  underwent 
almost     the      same      experience      as 
Jogues,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  with  his  life,  on  November  2, 
1650,  returning  to  France,  where  he 
became  a  noted  preacher. |I 


*  Hildretli,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii., 
p.  86. 


*  For  the  details  see  Parkman,  Pioneers  of 
France,  p.  339  et  seq.;  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Fron- 
tenac,  pp.  9&-97,  116-120. 

t  For  the  events  leading  up  to  which  see  Park- 
man,  The  Jesuits,  pp.  357-303. 

$  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  i.,  pp.  30-41; 
Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions,  pp.  214-218; 
I'arkman.  The  Jesuits,  pp.  394-403;  Johnson, 
French   Pathfinders,   pp.    161-164. 

II  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  i.,  pp.  42-60 : 
Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions,  pp.  185,  212- 
214. 
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In  1646  war  again  broke  out  with 
increased  ferocity,  the  Indians  being 
supplied  with  fire-arms  through  the 
Dutcli,  though  this  was  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  the  Company  in  Hol- 
land. Soon  after  the  war  broke  out, 
other  missionaries  were  taken  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Indians,  among 
them  being  Daniel  (July  4,  1648)  and 
Brebeuf  and  Gabriel  Lalemant 
(March,  1650).*  Even  Quebec  itself 
was  not  safe  from  the  savages,  and 
her  terrified  colonists  suffered  tor- 
tures and  misery.  The  Huron  mis- 
sions were  entirely  broken  up,  and  the 
French  finally  became  so  discouraged 
and  dispirited  that  they  asked  the  aid 
of  New  England  to  subdue  the  In- 
dians;! but  in  1653  the  Iroquois  con- 
sented to  peace.! 

After  hostilities  had  ceased,  the 
Jesuits  again  renewed  their  efforts 
to  plant  the  cross  among  their  late 
adversaries,  and  this  time  their 
efforts  met  with  better  success.  Thus 
far  they  had  been  unable  to  approach 
the  Mohawks,  but  some  Christian 
Hurons,  who  had  become  captives  of 
the  Mohawks,  paved  the  way  for  the 
missionaries,  and  this  and  other 
tribes    were    visited    by    Simon    Le 


*  Parkman,  The  Jesuits,  p.  475  et  seq.;  Camp- 
bell, Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  li.,  pp.  165-183,  232- 
234;  Shea,  pp.  185-191;  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144- 
146. 

t  Miles,  Canada,  p.  113;  McMullen,  Canada,  p. 
35  et  seq.;  Heriot,  History  of  Canada,  p.  72  et 
seq.;  Smith,  History  of  Canada,  vol.  i.,  p.  29  et 
seq. 

t  Parkman,  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  pp.  1-6 
(17th  ed.). 


Moyne,*  Rene  Menard,!  Joseph 
Marie  Chaumonot,|  Claude  Dablon,|| 
and  Paul  Ragueneau§  and  several 
other  priests.  While  at  first  the 
efforts  of  these  priests  seemed  to  be 
bringing  good  results,  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  passions  of  the  In- 
dians had  only  been  lulled  and  not 
subdued,  and  that  their  lives  as  well 
as  those  of  the  settlers  near  the  coast 
hung  by  a  single  thread.TI 

The  Jesuits,  however,  did  little 
toward  opening  up  trade  with  the  In- 
dians and  it  was  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  outside  independent  par- 
ties that  the  fur  trade  was  secured 
by  the  French.  Prominent  among 
these  early  commercial  adventurers 
were  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Medard  Chouart, 
Sieur  des  Groseilliers,  the  latter 
being  the  elder  of  the  two  and  having 
several  years  of  experience  among 
the  Indians  with  the  Jesuits.  Radis- 
son came  to  Canada  in  May,  1651, 
and  in  1652,  while  out  hunting,  was 
captured  by  the  Mohawks,  who  spared 
his  life  and  adopted  him  into  their 


*  For  his  adventures  see  Winsor,  Cartier  to 
Frontcnac,  p.  175  et  seq.;  Parkman,  Old  Regime, 
pp.  8-16;  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
75-100;  Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions,  pp. 
220-222. 

t  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  i.,  pp.  158- 
171;  Shea,  p.  351  et  seq.;  Thwaites,  Jesuit  Re- 
lations, vol.  xlviii.,  pp.  115-143;  H.  C.  Campbell's 
monograph  in  Parkman  Club  Publications,  no.  xi. 
(Milwaukee,    1897). 

$  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  i.,  pp.  125-140. 

II  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  i.,  pp.  101-116. 

§  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  i.,  pp.  141-157. 

If  Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions,  p.  220 
et  seq.,  gives  details. 
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tribe.  After  a  few  months  of  cap- 
tivity, lie  attempted  to  escape,  having 
almost  reached  home  when  he  was 
captured  by  another  band  of  Iro- 
quois. Taken  back  to  the  Mohawks, 
he  was  tortured,  but  finally  allowed 
to  live,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
adoptive  parents.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1653,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  the  Dutch  settlement  at 
Fort  Orange  and  then  made  his  way, 
via  Amsterdam,  to  France.*  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  1654  that 
Groseilliers  joined  Eadisson  in  the 
expedition  which  resulted  in  their 
discovery    of    Lake    Superior.!      In 

1658  Groseilliers  was  again  in  the 
Superior  region  and  in  the  spring  of 

1659  returned  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
where  he  met  Radisson.  The  two 
men  then  again  started  for  Lake  Su- 
perior. Joining  a  band  of  70  French 
and  Indians,  they  soon  afterward  fell 
into  an  ambush  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
thirteen  of  the  party  were  killed  or 
captured.  Many  others  deserted  the 
party,  but  the  two  brothers  continued 
on  their  journey  and  finally  reached 
Lake  Huron.  Crossing  this,  they  came 
to  St.  Mary's  River,  and  next  to  the 


*  Colby,  Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  Regime, 
pp.  199^201;  Johnson,  French  Pathfinders,  pp. 
191-199. 

t  This  is  only  a  conjecture,  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  absolute  authority  for  tlie  statement  regard- 
ing the  identity  of  the  two  men  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  discovered  it.  The  statement  is 
supported,  however,  by  Suite  and  by  Winsor, 
Cartier  to  Frontenac,  p.  183,  but  denied  by 
Henry  C.  Campbell,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers, 
in  American  Historical  Revieiv,  vol.  v..  pp.  226- 
237.  See  also  Moore,  The  Northwest  Under  Three 
Flags,  p.  9  et  seq. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie.  After  resting  for 
a  day,  they  again  embarked  and 
reached  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  much  copper  was 
found.  The  two  adventurers  then 
traversed  a  wide  stretch  of  territory 
hitherto  unexplored  (probably  encoun- 
tering in  their  travels  some  of  the  east- 
ern tributaries  of  the  Mississippi), 
returning  to  Montreal  with  a  large 
party  of  Indians  and  an  immensely 
valuable  cargo  of  furs.  In  1661,  hav- 
ing been  refused  a  trading  license  by 
the  governor  unless  they  gave  him 
one-half  the  profits,  the  two  men 
again  set  forth  secretly  upon  a 
journey  westward  and  were  absent 
for  two  years,  probably  carrying  their 
explorations  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  Again  accumulating  a  large 
freight  of  furs,  they  returned  to 
Montreal  in  1663,  and  were  subjected 
to  a  heavy  fine  by  the  governor  be- 
cause they  had  conducted  their  fur 
trading  without  a  license.  Radisson 
subsequently  joined  the  English  in 
their  Hudson  Bay  projects.* 


*  Colby,  Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  Regime, 
p.  201  et  seq.;  Johnson,  French  Pathfinders,  pp. 
199-221.  See  also  the  Voyages  of  Peter  Esprit 
Radisson,  leing  an  account  of  his  Travels  and 
Experiences  among  the  North  American  Indians 
from  1652  to  168^,  transcribed  from  the  original 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  published  by  the  Prince  So- 
ciety (Boston,  1885)  ;  Thwaites,  Jesuit  Relations, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  235;  Campbell,  Radisson's  Journal: 
Its  Value  in  History,  in  Proceedings  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  43d  annual  meet- 
ing, December  12,  1895;  Thwaites'  reprints  of 
Radisson's  third  and  fourth  Voyages  in  Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  64-69 ;  the 
sketch  of  the  two  men  by  Henry  C.  Campbell,  in 
Parkman   Club   Publications,   no.   ii.    (Milwaukee, 
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In  1656  the  Frencli  had  established 
a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oswego;*  collisions  soon  took  place 
with  the  Indians  and  for  a  third  time 
war  burst  forth.f  In  1663  the  settle- 
ments in  Canada  had  proved  of  so 
little  profit  that  the  Company  of  New 
France  resigned  their  patent  to  the 
king4  On  May  24,  1664,  the  king 
transferred  the  patent  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West  upon  the  advice  of 
his  prime  minister  Jean  Baptiste 
Colbert,  and  the  new  Company  was 
granted  a  monopoly  of  trade  for  forty 
years.  1 1  The  new  Company  was  bet- 
ter able  to  give  the  Jesuits  the  pro- 
tection that  they  implored  and  in  1665 
a  French  regiment,  commanded  by 
Alexander  de  Prouville,  Marquis  de 
Tracy,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general,  was  sent  to  Quebec,  a  meas- 
ure which  restrained  the  depredations 
of  the  Five  Nations. 


1896)  ;  and  the  sketches  by  Edward  D.  Neill  in 
the  Magazine  of  Westei-n  History,  vol.  vii.,  pp. 
412-421;  Minnesota  Historical  Collections,  vol.  v., 
pp.  401-403;  and  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  292-298;  Arthur  Harvey,  The  Dis- 
covery of  Lake  Superior,  in  Magazine  of  American 
History,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  573-581. 

*  For  details  see  Parkman,  Old  Regime,  pp.  16- 
40. 

t  Douglas,  Quebec,  pp.  345-359 ;  Parkman,  Old 
Regime,  p.  41  et  scq. ;  Mc^Iullen's  Canada,  pp. 
36-41;  Heriot's  Canada,  p.  77  et  seq.;  Murray's 
British  America,  vol.  i.,  p.  174  et  seq.;  Colden's 
History  of  the  Five  Nations,  vol.  i. 

t  On  the  events  leading  up  to  this  see  Park- 
man,  Old  Regime,  p.  131  et  seq. 

II  Morris,  History  of  Colonization,  vol.  i.,  p.  371 
et  seq.;  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  pp.  189- 
191;  Parkman,  Old  Regime,  p.  169  et  seq.;  Doug- 
las, Quebec,  pp.  371-383;  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  140- 
144,   154,   169-170;    Bancroft,   vol.   ii.,   p.    150. 


Daniel  de  Remy,  Sieur  de  Cour- 
celles,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Canada,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Talon, 
intendent,*  and  in  a  short  time  2,000 
fresh  colonists  came  over  and  1,200 
veteran  infantry.  Tracy,  Courcelles 
and  Talon  were  aggressive  men ;  they 
intended  to  occupy  the  interior  of 
the  country  and  to  use  the  mouths 
of  the  southern  rivers  as  places  from 
which  to  emerge  in  force  and  threaten 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico. 
The  preliminary  step  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  was  to  pacify 
or  if  necessary  to  conquer  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  in  January  and  February, 
1666,  Courcelles  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  invade  the  Long  House. 
He  proceeded  as  far  as  Schenectady, 
but  learning  that  the  English  had 
taken  possession  of  New  Netherland, 
he  returned.  In  the  following  autumn 
an  expedition  of  600  regulars,  com- 
manded by  Courcelles  and  Tracy, 
penetrated  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mohawk  valley  and  created  such  an 
impression  on  the  Long  House  that 
the  Indians  were  comparatively  quiet 
for  twenty  years.f 

Owing  to  this  favorable  change  of 
affairs,    the    missionaries    again    re- 

*  Talon's  commission  and  instructions  are  in 
X.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  22-29. 

t  Abbe  Faillon's  Histoire  de  la  Colonic  Frangaise 
en  Canada,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  130-158;  Parkman,  The 
Old  Regime,  pp.  177-206;  Doyle,  Middle  Colonies, 
pp.  121-124;  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  p. 
194;  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  155-168;  Parker,  Old 
Quebec,  pp.  90-92 ;  Roberts,  Xew  York,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
153-155;  McMullen's  Canada,  pp.  46-50;  Heriot's 
Canada,  pp.  117-121;  Documentary  History  of 
Xeiv  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  69-71;  Smith's  Canada, 
vol.  i.,  p.  53. 
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newed  their  efforts  among  the  savages 
of  the  interior.  In  1665  Claude 
Jean  Allouez  coasted  Lake  Superior, 
founding  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,*  and  in  1668,  accompanied  by 
Dablon  and  Jacques  Marquette,  es- 
tablished the  mission  of  St.  Mary,  the 
first  white  settlement  in  Michigan  or 
■^v'ithin  the  limits  of  our  northwestern 
States.f  Nicholas  Perrot  also  did 
some  excellent  work  among  the  In- 
dians of  Wisconsin.l  Various  mis- 
sions were  established  and  explora- 
tions made,  Dablon  in  his  Relations 
of  1669-71,  also  describing  in  detail 
the  rich  copper  deposits  of  Lake 
Superior. II  Into  the  labors  of  James 
Fremin,  James  Bruyas,  John  Pierron, 
John  de  Lamberville,  Peter  Millet, 
Stephen  de  Carheil,  Peter  Ruffeix, 
Francis  Boniface,  James  de  Lamber- 
ville, Julien  Garnier,  Enemond  Masse, 
Gabriel  Lalemant,  Anne  de  None, 
Charles  and  Jerome  Lalemant, 
Charles  Garnier,  Noel  Chabanel, 
Leonard  Garreau,  and  others  we  can- 


*  Winsor,  Car  tier  to  Frontenac,  pp.  198-199; 
Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions,  pp.  357-359. 
It  was  upon  this  site  that  Rene  Menard,  five  years 
before,  had  establislied  his  unsuccessful  mission. 
See  Thwaites,  The  Story  of  La  Pointe,  in  Eow 
George  Rogers  Clark  Won  the  tiorthwest  and 
Other  Essays  in  Western  History;  Of  the  Mission 
of  Pointe  du  Sainte  Esprit  in  the  Country  of  the 
Outaouac  Algonquins,  in  Thwaites,  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions, vol.  lii.,  pp.  199-213;  and  the  description 
of  Lake  Superior  by  Allouez  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions, vol.   1.,  pp.   265-267. 

t  Cooley,  Michigan,  p.  10. 

t  For  the  details  of  which  see  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Collections,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  32-50. 

II  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests,  vol.  i.,  p.  117  et 
seq.;  Shea,  p.  3tJ0  et  seq. 


not  enter,  though  their  work  to  a  great 
extent  was  of  equal  importance.* 

At  about  this  time  there  were 
rumors  of  a  great  river  in  the  west, 
which  Talon  determined  to  locate; 
for  this  purpose,  he  despatched  Mar- 
quette into  the  interior,!  accompanied 
by  Louis  Joliet,  a  Quebec  merchant, 
and  five  Frenchmen,  and  two  Algon- 
quin guides.  Marquette  and  his 
party  ascended  to  the  head  of  the 
Fox  River  on  June  10,  1673,  and 
carrying  their  canoes  across  the  in- 
tervening space,  they  launched  them 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin. 
There  they  were  deserted  by  the 
Indian  guides,  who  were  fearful  of 
advancing  any  further  into  the  terri- 
tory of  hostile  Indians.  Left  to  make 
their  way  alone,  they  floated  for  sev- 
eral days  down  the  stream  until  they 
finally  emerged  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.!    Passing  the  mouths 


*  The  details  will  be  found  in  Campbell,  Pioneer 
Priests,  vol.  i.,  pp.  172-333,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  49-61, 
175-183,  187-193,  247-324,  327-364,  367-373,  377- 
403;  Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions,  p.  253 
et  seq. 

t  This  is  so  stated  by  Charlevoix,  Historic  Gen- 
erale  de  la  Nouvelle  France  (trans,  by  Shea), 
vol.  iii.,  p.  179,  and  by  Sparks,  Robert  de  La 
Salle,  p.  4.  and  others,  but  Ogg,  in  his  Opening 
of  the  Blississippi,  p.  66,  says  that  this  is  not  so, 
but  that  Joliet  was  the  governmental  agent  and 
Marquette,  a  mere  associate,  other  writers  having 
been  led  astray  by  Charlevoix,  who,  though  in- 
teresting,  is   not  always  accurate. 

I  Ogg,  in  his  Opening  of  the  Mississippi  (copy- 
right by  Macmillan  Co.),  p.  60,  says:  "There  are 
some  older  authorities  who  avow  that  Allouez  did 
reach  the  Mississippi;  but  a  similar  claim  is  made 
by  somebody  for  almost  every  missionary  and  ex- 
plorer in  the  west  from  Nicolet  down,  and  all  are 
alike  without  foundation  until  we  come  to  Joliet 
and  Marquette  in  1673." 
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of  the  Des  Moines,  the  Illmois,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Ohio,  keeping  on 
as  far  as  the  Arkansas,  they  landed 
and  visited  the  astonished  Indians 
who  received  them  hospitably  and  in- 
vited them  to  establish  themselves 
there  permanently. 

For  several  days  they  continued  to " 
float  down  this  great  stream  until 
Marquette  became  satisfied  that  it 
must  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  fearing  that  they  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
turned  their  steps  back  again  toward 
Canada.  Marquette  decided  to  re- 
main at  Green  Bay  to  take  up  mis- 
sionary work  there,  but  Joliet  con- 
tinued on  in  order  to  carry  the  news 
to  Quebec.  Marquette's  health  soon 
gave  way  and  while  he  was  engaged 
in  missionary  labors  among  the 
Illinois  Indians,*  he  died.  May  19, 
1675,  being  then  only  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.f 


*  For  the  details  of  which  see  Shea,  American 
Catholic  Missions,  p.  403  et  seq. 

t  See  J.  G.  Shea,  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
the  Mississipjn  Valley,  p.  Ixxi.  See  also  Park- 
man,  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West,  pp.  15-72  (12th  ed.,  1886);  Fiske,  New 
France  and  Neio  England,  pp.  113-120;  Winsor, 
Cartier  to  Frontenae,  pp.  231-2,50;  Johnson, 
French  Pathfinders,  pp.  171-184;  Morris,  Discover- 
ers and  Explorers  of  America,  pp.  209-216;  Fer- 
land,  Notes  snr  les  Begistres  de  Notre-Dame  de 
Quebec;  Faillon,  Colonie  Franqaise  en  Canada; 
Thwaites,  Father  Marquette  (1902)  ;  Monette, 
History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi; 
French,  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana 
jind  Florida,  part  ii.,  p.  281  et  seq.;  Samuel 
Hedges,  Father  Marquette;  LeJ.  P.  Brucker, 
Jacques  Marquette  et  la  Decouverte  de  la 
Vail  e  due  Mississippi;  Margray,  Decoucvertets  et 
Etablissements  dcs  Francois  dans  I'Oucst  ct  dans 
Sud  de  I'Amerique  S^ptentrionale ;  Alfred  Hamy, 


About  this  time  there  was  a  young 
French  adventurer  in  Canada  named 
Eene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  De  La 
Salle,  an  energetic  explorer  who  had 
met  with  great  success  in  his  expedi- 
tions and  business  undertakings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie.*  The  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi greatly  interested  him,  and 
being  possessed  of  great  business 
sagacity,  he  foresaw  that  the  opening 
of  the  Mississippi  would  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  New  France.  He  therefore 
gave  up  his  fur  trade  in  the  north  and 
his  many  advantages  in  connection 
with  Fort  Frontenae,  and  hurried  to 
France,  where,  on  May  12,  1678,  he 
received  a  commission  from  Colbert 
to  make  further   discoveries   on   the 


Au  Mississippi:  La  Premiere  Exploration  (1673)  ; 
Le  Clercq,  Premier  Etahlissement  de  la  Foi  dans 
la  Kouvelle  France;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, p.  65  et  seq.;  Thwaites,  Jesuit  Relations, 
vol.  lix;  Shea,  Address  on  the  Discovery  of  the 
Mississippi,  read  on  the  Bi-centennial  of  said 
Discovery,  June  17,  1873,  in  Wisconsin  Historical 
Collections,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  111-122;  A.  P.  C.  Grif- 
fin, The  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi;  Moore, 
The  Northwest  Under  Three  Flags,  pp.  23-27; 
Bancroft,  vol.   ii.,   pp.    154-159. 

*  For  details  of  wliich  see  Fiske,  New  France 
and  New  England,  p.  109  et  seq.;  Winsor,  Cartier 
to  Frontenae,  pp.  210-228,  253-256;  Orsamus  H. 
Marshall,  The  First  Visit  of  De  La  Salle  to  the 
Sctiecas,  made  in  1669  in  Historical  Writings, 
pp.  187-235;  C.  W.  Butterfield,  History  of  Ohio, 
in  Magazine  of  Western  History,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  695- 
708;  Charles  Whittlesey,  Discovery  of  the  Ohio 
River  hy  Robert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle,  1668-1670, 
in  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical 
Society  Tracts,  no.  37.  The  petition  for  and  the 
terms  of  the  grant  of  Fort  Frontenae  to  La  Salle 
in  1674  are  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  122- 
126. 


THIS    IS    SUPPOSED    TO    BE   JOLIET'S    EARLIEST    MAP,    DRAWN    BY    HIM    AT    MONTREAL 
FRONTENAC,   THEN   GOVERNOR   OF  NEW   FRANCE,  AND   THE    NAMES,    BAUDE,    G 
TO    THE    TERRITORY    BETWEEN    THE    WISCONSIN   AND   ILLINOIS    RIVE 


tECTLY   AFTER    HIS    RETURN    FROM    HIS    MISSISSIPPI    VOYAGE.      IT    WAS    DEDICATED    TO 
N    TO    THE    MISSISSIPPI,    OUT  RELAISE   TO   THE   ILLINOIS,   AND  LA    FRONTENACIE 
INDICATE   THAT    IT    WAS    THE   MAP  FIRST    PRESENTED   TO    FRONTENAC. 
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Mississippi.*  He  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Ciievalier  Henri  de  Tonty,  an 
Italian  soldier,  as  his  lieutenant,  and 
of  La  Motte  de  Lussiere.  He  then 
returned  to  Frontenac,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Recollet,  Father  Louis 
Hennepin.  Constructing  a  small 
bark,  the  party  ascended  the  Niagara 
River  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  below 
the  falls.f  Above  the  rapids,  near 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  they  began 
the  construction  of  the  first  rigged 
vessel  that  ever  sailed  upon  the 
western  waters.  This  was  a  little 
bark  of  60  tons  named  the  Griff on.\ 

Accompanied  by  Tonty  and  a  band 
of  missionaries  and  fur  traders,  La 
Salle  traversed  Lake  Erie,  passed 
through  Detroit,  or  "  the  strait  " 
which  separates  it  from  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  crossing  Lake  Huron  and 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Mack- 
inaw, into  Lake  Michigan,  he  at 
length  came  to  anchor  in  Green  Bay, 
in  August,  1679.11  Supplies  now  be- 
gan to  run  low  and  La  Salle  sent  back 
for  more,  but  he  and  his  associates. 


*  The  patent  is  given  in  Parkman's  La  Salle, 
pp.  112-113;  A',  y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  127; 
French,  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i., 
pp.  35-36. 

t  Hennepin  published  a  sketch  of  the  falls  in  his 
Nouvelle  Dccouverte  d'un  Crand  Pays  Sitae  dans 
I'Amerique  (Utrecht,  1697),  a  reproduction  of 
•which  will  be  found  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and 
Critical  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  248. 

t  See  0.  II.  Marshall,  The  Building  and  Voyage 
of  the  Griffon,  in  Historical  Writings,  pp.  73-121, 
and  in  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  no.  i. ;  Cyrus  K.  Remington,  The  Ship- 
yard of  the  Griffon    (Buffalo,  1891). 

II  Moore,  The  Northicest  Under  Three  Flags,  pp. 
27-35. 


instead  of  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
party,  proceeded  on  across  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  St. 
Joseph's  River  where  AUouez  had  es- 
tablished a  station  and  to  which  was 
now  added  a  trading  post  called  the 
Fort  of  the  Miamis.*  The  Griffon, 
however,  did  not  return,  as  she  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  way  back,  and 
after  awaiting  her  arrival  in  vain,  La 
Salle  and  Tonty  with  a  few  followers 
crossed  over  to  the  Illinois  River 
where,  some  distance  below  Peoria, 
they  erected  another  fort.  Still  the 
expected  tidings  of  the  missing  vessel 
were  not  received,  and  to  proceed 
without  supplies  was  impossible;  in 
addition,  his  followers  had  become  dis- 
heartened and  discontented  and  had 
begun  to  threaten  revolt.  La  Salle 
therefore  detached  Tonty  and  Henne- 
pin to  continue  their  explorations, 
and  having  named  the  new  fort 
CreveccEur,  in  memory  of  his  trials. 
La  Salle  in  March,  1680,  set  out  with 
a  few  followers  on  the  return  journey 
to  Frontenac.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  been  killed,  but  his  arrival  dis- 
sipated such  reports,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  he  was  enabled  to  get  together 
fresh  material  for  the  purpose  of  again 
engaging  in  his  enterprise.!  Mean- 
while Hennepin  and  Tonty  were  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  instructions 
given  them  by  La  Salle.  Hennepin 
explored  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls 


*  Bartlett  and  Lyon,  La  Salle  in  the  Valley  of 
the  St.  Joseph   (South  Bend,  1899). 

t  Jacob  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Indiana:  A  Redemption 
from  Slavery,  p.  26  et  seq. 
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of  St.  Anthony,  and  subsequently  re- 
turned to  France  where  he  published 
an  account  of  his  travels.*  Tonty  was 
less  fortunate.  He  had  been  ordered 
to  go  among  the  Illinois,  but,  because 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois,  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Green  Bay.f 
La  Salle  now  having  secured  the 
necessary  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, collected  his  scattered  party, 
and  having  constructed  a  capacious 
barge,  descended  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Erecting  a  cross 
bearing  the  arms  of  Louis  the  Great, 
and  reading  aloud  the  formal  act  by 
which  he  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country,  including  not  only  all  the 
lands  already  explored  by  the  French 
and  all   the   tributaries   of  the   Mis- 


*  Mr.  Sparks  has  clearly  shown  that  Hennepin 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  After  mentioning  several 
things,  he  says :  "  These  facts  added  to  others 
are  perfectly  conclusive,  and  must  convict  Father 
Hennepin  of  having  palmed  upon  the  world  a  pre- 
tended discovery  and  a  fictitious  narrative.  *  *  * 
Notwithstanding  this  gross  imposition,  we  must 
allow  him  justice  on  other  points.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy  of  his 
first  book,  nor  of  his  second,  previously  to  his 
departure  from  Fort  Crevecoeur." — Life  of  De  La 
Salle,  p.  91.  Parkman,  in  his  La  Salle,  p.  123, 
says  that  "  this  reverend  father  was  the  most 
impudent  of  liars;  and  the  narrative  of  which  he 
speaks  is  a  rare  monument  of  brazen  mendacity." 
See  also  Shea,  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi; 
Johnson,  French  Pathfinders,  pp.  289-309;  and 
Winsor's  'Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  iv. 
Father  Hennepin's  accounts  will  be  found  in  his 
New  Discovery  in  North  America;  his  Description 
of  Louisiana ;  and  his  Curious  Voyage. 

t  On  Tonty^s  career,  see  Henry  E.  Legler, 
Chevalier  Henry  de  Tonty:  His  Exploits  in  The 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  Parkman  Club  Publi- 
cations, no.  3  (Milwaukee,  1896).  See  also  A.  A. 
Graham,  The  Story  of  Starved  Rock  on  the  Illi- 
nois, in  Magazine  of  Western  History,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
213-230. 


sissippi,  but  also  the  Gulf  coast  as 
far  as  the  River  of  Palms,  La  Salle, 
on  April  9,  1682,  proclaimed  the  terri- 
tory under  the  sovereignty  of  France. 
Thus  it  acquired  the  name  of  Loui- 
siana.* 

Being  now  possessed  of  a  desire  to 
colonize  the  fertile  region  through 
which  he  had  passed.  La  Salle  re- 
turned to  France,  and  in  1683  got  to- 
gether an  expedition  consisting  of  a 
frigate  and  three  other  ships,  on 
board  of  which  were  280  persons  in 
all  —  ecclesiastics,  soldiers,  mechanics 
and  emigrants  —  and  as  speedily  as 
possible  set  out  (July  24,  1684)  to 
plant  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.!  The  enterprise,  how- 
ever, was  unsuccessful  from  the  very 
beginning.  Quarrels  and  disputes 
occurred  between  La   Salle  and  the 


*  Parkman,  La  Salle,  pp.  72-321,  gives  all  de- 
tails. See  also  Albert  Phelps,  Louisiana:  A 
Ix'ecord  of  Expansion,  p.  15 ;  Fiske,  New  France 
and  Ncto  England,  pp.  124-132;  Winsor,  Cartier 
to  Frontenac,  pp.  257-297 ;  Johnson,  French  Path- 
finders, pp.  22.5-257 ;  the  account  of  the  voyage 
down  the  Mississippi  by  Father  Membre  in  Shea, 
Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  pp.  165-184;  Jlonette,  History  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
159-168;  Tliomas  Falconer,  On  the  Discovery  of 
the  Mississippi;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi, 
p.  81  et  seq.;  Gabriel  Gravier,  Nouvelle  etude  sur 
Cavelier  de  La  Salle  (Rouen,  1885)  ;  Parkman, 
Cavelier  de  La  Salle,  in  North  American  Review, 
vol.  exxv.,  pp.  427-438 ;  The  Relation  of  the  Dis- 
coveries and  Voyages  of  Cnvelier  de  La  Salle  from 
1679  to  IGSl,  trans,  by  Melville  B.  Anderson  and 
pub.  by  the  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago ;  Josepli 
Wallace,  Illinois  and  Louisiana  Under  French 
Rule;  Berthold  Fernow,  The  Ohio  Valley  in  Col- 
onial Days;  French,  Hiscorical  Collections  of 
Louisiana,  vol.  i. 

t  His  commission  is  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix., 
p.  225. 
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Sieur  de  Beaujeu,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet.  The  ships  missed 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  in 
February,  1685,  the  company  was 
compelled  to  land  at  Matagorda  Bay 
(also  called  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Bernard)  on  the  coast  of  Texas.* 
Despite  misfortunes,  however,  La 
Salle  was  not  of  the  nature  which 
shrinks  from  the  first  setback,  and  in 
April,  1686,  with  a  band  of  twenty 
followers,  he  set  out  to  find  the 
Illinois,  where  Tonty  was  supposed 
to  be  awaiting  him.  Again  he  failed 
in  the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  in 
October  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Fort  St.  Louis,  which  he  had  con- 
structed before  starting  out.  Never- 
theless, as  his  only  hope  of  saving 
himself  and  his  company,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  another  attempt  to 
locate  Tonty;  and  in  January,  1687, 
with  seventeen  followers,  he  set  out 
on  his  enterprise,  taking  the  overland 
passage.  On  the  way,  however,  three 
of  the  party  became  discontented  and 
decided  to  do  away  with  their  leader. 
As  Moranget,  Nika  and  Saget  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  consummation  of 
their  plot,  the  conspirators  murdered 
them,  and  when  La  Salle  came  to  in- 
quire after  the  missing  men,  Duhaut 
shot  him  from  ambush,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. This  occurred  March  19, 
1687.  Father  Anastasius  Douay 
buried  La  Salle's  remains  at  this  spot 
and  erected  a  cross  over  the  grave.f 


Gayarre  says,  "  La  Salle  died  some- 
wliere  about  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  town  of  Washington,  which 
town  owes  its  foundation  to  some  of 
that  race  to  which  belonged  his 
avenger,  and  the  star  spangled  banner 
now  proudly  waves  where  the  first 
pioneer  of  civilization  consecrated 
with  his  blood  the  future  land  of 
liberty."  * 

La  Salle's  murderers  eventually 
suffered  a  fate  similar  to  that  to 
which  they  had  subjected  their  leader. 
Almost  immediately  they  began 
quarrelling  over  the  spoils  and  shortly 
afterward  were  killed  by  some  of 
their  associates.  Joutel  with  several 
others  finally  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  met  two  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  left  there  by  Tonty  on  his  re- 
tarn  after  a  vain  search  for  his  old 
commander.  The  party  that  had  been 
left  at  Fort  St.  Louis  by  La  Salle  also 
perished,t   and   thus   after   the  most 


*  Phelps,  Louisinnn.  p.   17. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Robert  Cavelier  De  la   Salle, 
p.  158.     See  also  Parkman,  La  Salle,  pp.  322-409; 
Vol.  I.— 28 


^Morris,  Discoveries  and  Explorers  of  America, 
pp.  217-227;  Winsor,  Carticr  to  Frontenac,  pp. 
308-322;  Johnson,  French  Pathfinders,  pp.  261- 
278;  Bancroft,  pp.  168-174;  Heriot,  Tlistory  of 
Canada,  pp.  151-159;  Kingsford,  History  of 
Canada,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  155-159;  Ogg,  Opening  of 
the  Mississippi,  pp.  117-125;  and  works  previously 
mentioned.  Joutel's  account  of  La  Salle's  death, 
trans,  from  his  Journal,  is  in  French,  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  p.  143 ;  and 
Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  753. 
Father  Douay's  account  in  Le  Clercq's  Narrative 
is  printed  in  Shea,  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
the  Mississippi,  p.  197  et  srq. 

*  Gayarre,  History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 

t  On  the  fate  of  the  murderers  and  the  other 
companions  of  La  Salle  and  of  the  colony  in 
Texas,  see  Parkman.  La  Salle,  pp.  410-446;  Win- 
sor, Cartier  to  Frontenac,  p.  322  et  seq.;  French, 
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brilliant  prospects  of  success,  La 
Salle's  colony  came  to  an  untimely 
end.* 

While  La  Salle  was  making  his 
memorable  explorations  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  Hennepin  and  others 
were  exploring  the  regions  around 
the  sources  of  that  great  river.  Be- 
fore narrating  the  story  of  Henne- 
pin's journey,  we  must  go  back  to 
1678  and  relate  the  journey  of  another 
important  personage,  Daniel  Grey- 
solon  du  Lhut  (or  Duluth),  a  cousin  of 
Tonty,  who  secured  permission  from 
Frontenac  to  explore  the  region  in- 
habited by  the  Sioux  and  Assineboines 
in  northern  and  central  Minnesota. 
On  September  1,  1678,  this  forest 
wanderer,  accompanied  by  three 
Frenchmen  and  three  Lidians,  set  out 
from  Montreal  for  Lake  Superior; 
wintered  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  in  the  following  spring 
continued  the  journey  past  Mackinaw 
in  the  direction  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
On  July  2,  1679,  he  planted  the 
French  arms  and  took  formal  pos- 

Eistorical    Collections    of   Louisiana,    vol.    i.,   pp. 
145-174. 

*  The  Mississippi,  however,  "  was  soon  con- 
stantly travelled  by  the  adventurous  trader,  and 
still  more  adventurous  missionary.  A  Spanish 
vessel,  under  Andrew  de  Pes,  entered  the  mouth 
soon  after;  but,  on  the  second  of  March,  1699, 
the  Canadian  Iberville,  more  fortunate  than  La 
Salle,  entered  it  with  Father  Anastasius  Douay, 
who  had  accompanied  that  unfortunate  adventurer 
on  his  last  voyage.  Missionaries  from  Canada 
soon  came  to  greet  him,  and  La  Sueur  ascended 
the  Mississippi  to  St.  Peter's  River,  and  built 
a  log  fort  on  its  blue-earth  tributary.  Hence- 
forward all  was  progress,"  etc. —  Shea,  Discovery 
and    Exploration    of    the    Mississippi    Valley,    p. 


session  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
France.*  On  September  15  he  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  of  the  Sioux  and 
Assineboines  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  quarrels  between  the  two 
tribes,  and  in  this  he  was  entirely 
successful.! 

In  the  summer  of  1680  Duluth  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  Sioux  villages 
by  a  water  route.  With  five  others, 
he  went  up  the  Bois  Brule  Eiver,  in 
Wisconsin,  and,  reaching  its  head- 
waters, the  party  carried  their  canoes 
to  the  upper  Lake  St.  Croix,  whence 
they  passed  into  the  St.  Croix  River. 
Passing  down  this,  they  came  to  the 
Mississippi  at  Hastings,  Minnesota, 
a  short  distance  below  St.  Paul.  Upon 
reaching  the  Sioux  villages  Duluth 
learned  that  there  were  some  other 
Europeans  in  the  vicinity  who  had 
gone  on  a  hunting  trip  down  the  river 
with  a  party  of  Sioux  warriors.  Not 
knowing  who  they  were,  Duluth  deter- 
mined to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
them  and  their  purposes,  and  there- 
fore started  off  in  pursuit,  t 

It  will  be  remembered  that  La  Salle, 
upon  his  journey  back  to  Frontenac, 
had  despatched  side  expeditions  for 
purposes  of  exploration  and  that  one 
of  these  was  under  Michel  Accau,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Antoine  Angel 
(generally  known  as  Picard  du  Gay) 
and  Father  Hennepin,  the  expedition 


*  tf.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  795 ;  Duluth's 
memoir  in  Shea,  Hennepin's  Description  of 
Louisiana,  p.  375. 

t  Shea's  Hennepin,  p.  37'o ;  Winsor,  Narrative 
and  Critical  History,  vol.  iv..  p.  182. 

t  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  p.  274. 
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being  generally  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  latter.  Leaving  Fort 
CreveccEur  February  1,  1680,  the 
party  descended  the  Illinois  River, 
reaching  its  mouth  about  March  8; 
then  passed  northward  on  the 
Mississippi;  and  on  April  11,  when 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River, 
were  captured  by  a  party  of  120  Sioux 
warriors.  They  were  then  taken  as 
prisoners  for  a  distance  of  about  250 
leagues  up  the  river,  until  they 
reached  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
St.  Paul,  when  the  land  journey  was 
begun.  Passing  through  the  valley 
of  the  Rum  River  in  the  direction  of 
Mille  Lacs,  the  prisoners  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  pace  with  their  more 
agile  captors  on  pain  of  death,  and  in 
a  few  days  reached  the  chief  village 
of  the  Sioux,  in  southern  Minnesota. 
There  the  three  white  men  were  dis- 
tributed to  three  chiefs,  heads  of 
families  who  had  lost  children  in  war, 
and  being  thus  adopted  were  carried 
off  to  the  separate  abodes  of  the  lat- 
ter, for  the  next  three  months  seeing 
but  little  of  each  other. 

In  July,  1680,  however,  the  three 
men  met  at  an  Indian  buffalo  hunt 
down  the  river,  and  Du  Gay  and 
Hennepin  were  allowed  to  make  their 
way  ahead  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  They 
floated  down  the  river  for  some  days 
until  they  came  to  the  falls  near 
Minneapolis,  which  Hennepin  called 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua's.  Carrying 
their  canoe  around  the  falls,  the  two 
Frenchmen  continued  down  the  river 


to  Lake  Pepin  until,  on  July  11,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  band  of  Sioux 
hunters,  among  whom  was  Henne- 
pin's cliief  or  foster  father.  The 
latter  was  friendly,  however,  and  al- 
lowed Hennepin  and  Du  Gay  to  con- 
tinue down  the  river. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  Indians 
reported  that  a  party  of  white  men 
had  been  seen  at  Lake  Superior  and 
were  coming  to  meet  them.  Hennepin 
therefore  retraced  his  steps,  and  on 
July  25  encountered  the  white  men, 
who  proved  to  be  Dulutli  and  his 
party,  thus  solving  the  problem  on 
both  sides.  Hennepin  and  his  two 
companions  then  joined  Duluth's 
party  and  all  returned  to  Michilli- 
mackinac  or  Mackinaw.  In  May, 
1681,  Duluth  reached  Quebec  where 
he  was  immediately  arrested  by  the 
intendant  Duchesneau,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  carried  on  an  illicit  trade 
in  furs  with  the  Indians  —  in  other 
words,  was  a  courevr  de  hois,  against 
whom  there  were  stringent  laws.  He 
was  subsequently  pardoned,  and  in 
1682  departed  for  France.  Hennepin 
meanwhile  also  went  east  from  Mack- 
inaw and  in  1681,  after  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  Frontenac,  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  set  sail  for  France, 
where  in  the  next  few  years  he  pub- 
lished the  narrative  concerning  which 
there  has  been  so  much  dispute.* 


*  See  Parkman,  La  flalle,  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii. ; 
Dtiluth,  Memoire  sur  la  Decouverte  du  Pays  des 
Nadoussioux  dans  le  Canada,  a  translation  of 
which  is  in  J.  G.  Shea,  Hennepin's  Descriptions  of 
Louisiana,  pp.  374-377;  Edward  D.  Neill,  History 
of   the  Minnesota   Valley,   chaps,   iv.-v.;    Winsor, 
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For  some  time  thereafter  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi were  rather  desultory.  In 
1685  Denonville,  then  governor  of 
New  France,  sent  Nicholas  Perrot  to 
take  command  in  the  Sioux  country 
and  to  establish  outposts.  Perrot 
crossed  to  the  Mississippi,  erected 
posts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin, and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Pepin,  the  latter  known  as  Fort  St. 
Antoine;  and  during  1688  and  1689 
explored  the  country  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  winning  the  natives  to 
friendship  with  the  French.* 

Affairs  in  eastern  Canada,  mean- 
while, had  become  very  much  em- 
broiled. "  In  1674,  the  charter  of  the 
West  India  Company  was  revoked 
and  trade  was  declared  open  to  all 
subjects  of  the  king.  *  *  *  New 
restrictions  were  imposed.  *  *  * 
Merchants  not  resident  in  the  colony 
were  forbidden  to  sell  any  goods  at 


Cartier  to  Frontcnac,  chap,  xii.,  and  Narrative 
and  Critical  History,  vol.  iv.,  chaps,  v.  and  vii. ; 
Minnesota  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.,  pp.  302— 
318,  vol.  vi,  (The  Hennepin  bi-centenary  papers 
and  speeches),  and  vol.  viii.,  pp.  223^240  (Davis' 
Hennepin  as  a  Discoverer  and  Author) ;  Park- 
man,  Frontenac  and  New  France,  p.  56  et  seq.; 
Kingsford,  History  of  Canada,  vol.  i.,  chap.  x. ; 
Neill,  History  of  Minnesota,  chap.  vi. ;  the  Nar- 
rative of  Father  Hennepin  in  Shea,  Discovery 
and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley; 
Thwaites,  Hennepin's  Neio  Discovery;  Ogg,  Open- 
ing of  the  Mississippi,  pp.   138-163. 

*  See  Gardner  P.  Stickney,  Nicholas  Perrot;  A 
Study  in  Wisconsin  Historji,  in  Parkman  Club 
Publications,  no.  i.  (Milwaukee,  1895)  ;  E.  D. 
Neill,  History  of  the  Minnesota  Valley,  chap,  v.; 
Minnesota  Historical  Collections  for  1864,  pp.  9- 
20  and  1867,  pp.  22-31;  the  translation  of  La 
Potherie's  account  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Col- 
lections, vol.  xvi.,  pp.    143-160. 


retail  except  in  August,  September 
and  October;  to  trade  anywhere  in 
Canada  above  Quebec;  and  to  sell 
clothing  or  domestic  articles  ready 
made.  *  *  *  No  person,  resident 
or  not,  could  trade  with  the  English 
colonies,  or  go  thither  without  a 
special  passport  and  a  rigid  examina- 
tion by  the  military  authorities. 
Foreign  trade  of  any  kind  was  stiffly 
prohibited. ' '  * 

Friction  had  also  risen  between  the 
government  and  the  religious  bodies. 
In  1672  Louis  de  Buade,  Comte  de 
Frontenac,  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant-general  of  New 
France,!  Talon  still  retaining  his 
place  as  intendant.  One  of  his  first 
actions  was  to  form  the  inhabitants 
into  orders,  such  as  still  subsisted  in 
some  of  the  provinces  of  France.  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  forming  the 
order  of  the  clergy;  for  the  order  of 
the  nobles  he  found  three  or  four 
gentilshommes  at  Quebec,  whom  he 
reinforced  with  a  number  of  officers; 
in  the  third  estate  he  classed  the  mer- 
chants and  citizens ;  and  the  members 
of  the  council  and  the  magistrates  he 
formed  into  a  distinct  body,  though 
they  properly  belonged  to  the  third 
estate.     The  three  estates  were  cere- 


*  Parkman.  Old  Regime,  p.  290  (copyright  1902 
by  Grace  P.  Coffin,  and  by  courtesy  of  Little, 
Brown   &  Co. ) . 

t  On  his  early  life  see  Parkman,  Count  Fron- 
tenac and  New  France  under  Louis  xiv.,  chap,  i., 
(16th  ed.,  1886).  Colby,  in  his  Canadian  Types 
of  the  Old  Regime,  pp.  291-302,  gives  a  good  char- 
acterization  of  Frontenac.  Frontenac's  instruc- 
tions are  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  85-89. 
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moiiiously  convoked  October  23,  1672, 
at  which  time  Frontenac  delivered 
them  a  long  speech  on  loyalty  to  the 
king  and  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties.*  He  then  outlined  a 
plan  for  the  municipal  government  at 
Quebec  which  was  far  ahead  of  his 
times,  and  which,  meeting  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  king  and  Colbert, 
was  soon  abolished. 

Frontenac  and  Talonf  now  began 
to  quarrel,  but  the  latter  departed  for 
France  before  there  was  an  open  rup- 
ture, and  Frontenac  had  none  but  the 
clergy  with  whom  to  quarrel.     Fron- 
tenac had  written  home  complaining 
of    the    disloyalty    of    the    sermons 
preached  by  some  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  .Jesuit  agents  in  France  obtained 
copies  of  the  letters  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  reply,  sending  them  to  the 
Jesuits  at  Quebec  with  an  injunction 
of    secrecy.     Thereafter    there    was 
little  friendship  between  the  governor 
and  the  clergy.f     In  addition,  Fron- 
tenac had  made  enemies  of  many  mer- 
chants by  his  faith  in  the  projects  of 
La   Salle   and  by  his   grants  to  the 
latter.     He  incurred  also  the  hatred 
of  Perrot,  a  nephew  of  Talon  by  mar- 
riage and  now  governor  of  Montreal, 
by  arresting  upon  the  king's  orders, 
certain     coureurs     de     hois     whom 


*  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  pp.  16-19;  Parker, 
Old  Quebec,  p.   16. 

t  For  the  various  activities  of  this  remarkable 
man  see  Colby,  Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  Regime, 
pp.  229-259.  On  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions see  Douglas,  Quelec,  pp.  384-392. 

%  See  Colby,  Canadian  Tijpes  of  the  Old  Regime. 
p.  301  et  seq. 


Perrot  was  sheltering.  Perrot  re- 
sisted Frontenac 's  officers  and  threw 
them  into  prison  but  finally  released 
them,  sending  Frontenac  at  the  same 
time  an  impertinent  letter.  Fron- 
tenac's  military  force  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  punish  this  affront  to 
the  king's  authority,  but  on  the  other 
hand  unless  he  made  some  attempt 
to  suppress  the  lawless  coureurs  de 
hois,  they  would  become  still  more 
audacious  and  he  himself  would  be 
declared  negligent  or  incapable.  He 
therefore  summoned  Perrot  to  Quebec 
and  after  a  stormy  interview,  im- 
prisoned him  and  then  succeeded  in 
capturing  many  of  the  coureurs  de 
hois  and  hanging  them.* 

This  not  only  angered  Talon  but 
also  excited  the  priests  at  Montreal, 
for  they  had  the  right  of  naming  their 
own  governor  and  were  not  pleased  to 
see  their  appointee  imprisoned  and 
superseded  by  another,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Frontenac.  The  Abbe 
Salignac  de  Fenelon,  formerly  a 
friend  of  Frontenac,  was  loudest  in 
his  denunciation  of  Frontenac;  he 
espoused  •  Perrot 's  cause  and  at- 
tempted to  secure  attestations  from 
the  colonists  in  his  favor,  thereby 
drawing  down  upon  himself  a  charge 
of  instigating  sedition.  Both  he  and 
Perrot  were  brought  before  the 
Quebec  Council  for  trial,  but  in  the 
case  of  Fenelon  a  question  of  juris- 


*  On  these  events  see  Parkman,  Count  Fron- 
tenac, pp.  21-35.  On  the  general  religious  con- 
ditions preceding  these  events  see  Douglas, 
Quebec,  pp.  407-449. 
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diction  was  raised,  doubts  being  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  riglit  of  a  civil  tri- 
bunal to  try  a  priest.  Fenelon  and 
Perrot  were  therefore  sent  to  France 
for  trial  before  the  king,  who  sen- 
tenced Perrot  to  a  short  term  of  con- 
finement in  the  Bastile,  but  at  the 
same  time  wrote  Frontenac  request- 
ing him  to  moderate  his  conduct  to- 
ward the  clergy  as  a  body.  Fenelon 
was  sustained  in  his  claim  to  be 
judged  by  an  ecclesiastical  court,  but 
upon  consideration  of  his  case  by  his 
Superior,  he  was  forbidden  to  return 
to  Canada,  the  king  approving  the 
prohibition.* 

In  order  somewhat  to  curb  the 
power  of  Frontenac,  the  king  decided 
to  appoint  the  council  of  Quebec  him- 
self, that  power  having  previously 
been  vested  in  the  governor.  Conse- 
quently several  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed council  were  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  Frontenac,  but  tliis  did  not 
in  the  least  deter  Frontenac  in  his 
quarrels.  The  first  dispute  arose 
over  the  question  of  selling  brandy  ;t 
he  then  disputed  with  the  new  inten- 
dant,  Duchesneau,  regarding- the  right 
of  the  latter  to  preside  over  the  meet- 
ings of  the  council,  for  which  the  king 
and  Colbert  sharply  reproved  him; 
and  he  soon  afterward  engaged  in  a 
controversy  regarding  the  fur  trade 
in  which  his   opponents   were   inter- 


ested, the  king  even  threatening 
Duchesneau  with  recall,  because  of 
his  hostile  attitude  toward  Frontenac. 
These  disputes,  however,  disgusted 
the  king,  and  finally  they  became  so 
intolerable  that  in  1682  the  king  re- 
called both  Frontenac  and  Duches- 
neau.* 

Le  Febvre  De  La  Barre  was  sent 
from  France  to  succeed  Frontenac.f 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  em- 
broil himself  with  the  Indians. 
Thomas  Dongan,  governor  of  New 
York,  although  charged  by  James  II. 
to  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  the  French,!  conducted  the  af- 
fairs of  his  office  as  though  the  oppo- 
site result  were  desired.  He  secretly 
used  his  influence  to  inflame  the 
dissensions  between  the  French  and 
their  enemies,  the  Senecas  claiming 
that  Dongan  promised  them  400  horse 
and  as  many  infantry  to  protect  them 
in  case  of  a  French  invasion. || 

As  soon  as  De  La  Barre  became 
cognizant  of  the  doings  of  Dongan, 
he  convoked  the  assembly  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  relieve  the  perilous 
condition  of  the  province.  After 
some  abortive  attempts  at  negotia- 
tions had  been  made,  he  decided  to 


*  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  pp.  35-43 ;  Parker, 
Old  Quebec,  pp.  118-120. 

t  This  will  be  found  treated  in  Parkman,  Old 
Regime,  p.  323  et  seq.;  Douglas,  Quebec,  pp.  450- 
461. 


*  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  p.  298  et  seq.; 
Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  pp.  44-71;  Miles, 
Canada,  pp.  184-185,  190. 

t  His  instructions  will  be  found  in  'N.  Y.  Col. 
Docs.,  vol.  ix..  pp.  167-168. 

+  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  p.  305.  On  his 
policy  in  general  see  Doyle,  Middle  Colonies,  pp. 
171-176. 

II  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix..  p.  243.  See  also 
ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  395,  vol.  ix.,  p.  489. 
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take  the  initiative,  and  in  1684  organ- 
ized a  considerable  force  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Iroquois.  On 
the  way,  however,  his  troops  were  so 
reduced  and  weakened  by  sickness 
arising  from  the  miasma  of  the 
marshes  and  forests,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace 
with  the  foes  over  whom  he  had  an- 
ticipated a  signal  triumph.  At  his 
request,  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions repaired  to  his  camp  for  con- 
ference, and  De  La  Barre  anticipated 
that  he  could  overawe  them  in  a 
single  speech,  but  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  warriors  is  reported  as 
liaving  far  outshone  De  La  Barre  in 
the  force  of  his  arguments.  Person- 
ifying De  La  Barre  as  Onontio,  and 
the  English  governor  as  Corlear, 
the  Indian  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Hear,  Onontio,  T  am  not  asleep,  yiv  eyes 
are  open,  and  the  snn  which  enlightens  me  dis- 
closes to  me  a  great  captain  who  speaks  as  if 
he  were  dreaming.  He  says  that  he  only  came 
to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Onondagas. 
But  Garrangula  says  that  he  sees  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  if  sick- 
ness had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French. 
We  carried  the  English  to  onr  lakes  to  trade  with 
the  Utawawas,  as  the  Adirondacks  brought  the 
French  to  our  forts  to  carry  on  a  trade  which  the 
English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  born  free;  we 
neither  depend  on  Onontio  nor  Corlear.  We  may 
go  where  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we 
please.  If  your  allies  are  your  slaves,  use  them 
as  such  —  command  them  to  receive  no  other  than 
your  people.  Hear,  Onontio!  — what  I  say  is  the 
voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  When  they  buried 
the  hatchet  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  they  planted 
the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place,  that  instead 
of  retreat  for  soldiers,  it  might  be  a  meeting 
place  for  merchants.  Take  care  that  your  soldiers 
do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace,  and  prevent  it 
from  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  tell  you  that  our  warriors  shall 
dance   under    its    leaves,    and    never    dig   up    the 


hatchet  to  cut  it  down,  till  their  brother  Onontio 
or  Corlear  shall  invade  the  country  which  the 
Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our   ancestors." 

De  La  Barre  then  returned  to 
Quebec,  where  he  became  the  object  of 
much  ridicule  because  of  his  humiliat- 
ing defeat,  and  so  great  was  the  etfect 
of  the  letters  sent  to  the  king  recount- 
ing the  details  of  the  occurrence,  that 
he  was  recalled  in  1684.* 

De  La  Barre  was  succeeded  by  the 
Marquis  de  Denonville,t  who  brought 
with  him  over  500  soldiers.  In  order 
to  check  the  hostile  Iroquois  and  to 
cover  the  route  between  Canada  and 
Lake  Erie,  a  fort  was  built  at 
Niagara,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  an 
added  incentive  to  the  jealousy  and 
ill-will  of  the  English.  Dongan  and 
Denonville  also  engaged  in  an  un- 
friendly correspondence  about  the 
Indians  which  did  not  tend  to  bring 
about  better  conditions  nor  result  in 
gaining  the  Indians  as  allies  of  either 
party. t  In  1687  Denonville  under- 
took to  subdue  the  Senecas,  and  sent 
an  expedition  against  them,  but  al- 
tliough  the  whole  country  was  devas- 
tated by  the  soldiers, ||   the  Iroquois 


*  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  pp.  72-115;  Docu- 
mentary History  of  Xew  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  96-139; 
Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  pp.  326-328 ;  and 
histories  of  Canada  by  Miles,  pp.  194-196;  Mc- 
]\Iullen,  pp.  56-59;  Heriot,  p.  161  et  seq.;  Smith, 
p.  93  et  seq.;  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  163- 
164. 

t  For  his  instructions  see  ^^  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  271. 

$  For  the  correspondence  see  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  455-478. 

II  Denonville's  report  of  this  expedition  is  in 
N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  330-344.  See  also 
Documentary  History  of  New   York,  vol.   i.,  pp. 
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in  turu  threatened  to  invade  the 
French  territory,  and  in  1688  Denon- 
ville  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by- 
giving  up  the  fort  and  releasing  such 
captives  as  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  French.  In  order  to  secure  the 
funds  necessary  for  this  enterprise, 
*'  card  money,"  redeemable  in  bills 
on  France,  was  issued  —  the  first  in- 
stance of  paper  money  in  America.* 
Only  a  short  interval  of  peace  fol- 
lowed. In  1689  the  Iroquois  advanced 
on  Montreal,  killing  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  and  making  prisoners  of 
many  more,  and  spreading  terror  even 
as  far  as  Quebec.  Denonville  was 
therefore  recalled  and  Count  Fron- 
tenac  again  sent  over  as  governor, f 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Canada  up  to  this 
time  could  not  be  said  to  have 
flourished.  Wliile  the  French  had  done 
wonders  in  the  way  of  exploration 
and  had  been  compelled  to  contend 
with  a  greater  amount  of  Indian  fero- 
city than  had  the  English,  the  climate 
and  soil  were  unfavorable;  the  gov- 
ernment was  a  military  despotism,  the 
people  had  no  share  in  public  affairs, 
and  the  population  at  most  did  not 


196-277;  Wiiisor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac,  pp.  333- 
338;  Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions,  pp.  312- 
318;  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  107-199;  Roberts, 
Canada,  pp.  91-92;  McMuIlen,  Canada,  pp.  59-63. 

*  Hildretli,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ii.,  p.   102. 

t  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  pp.  116-183; 
Brodhead,  History  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429 
et  seq.;  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  200-205;  MeMullen, 
Canada,  pp.  63-67 ;  and  tlie  various  items  in 
JV.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vols.  iii.  and  ix. ;  Squier,  Abo- 
riginal Monn-mcnts  of  New  York;  and  the  writ- 
ings of  0.  H.  Marshall  in  Collections  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  2d  series,  vol.  ii. 


exceed  12,000.  At  this  time,  Acadia 
was  even  more  feeble,  containing 
somewhat  less  than  3,000  inhabitants, 
and  its  government  was  by  no  means 
as  favorable  as  that  of  the  other 
settlements.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  colonies  were  in  much  better 
shape,  the  contrast  between  them  and 
the  French  colonies  being  striking. 
The  territory  occupied  by  the  English 
colonies  was  more  productive  than 
that  occupied  by  the  French.  The  cli- 
mate and  the  situation  were  vastly 
superior  and  much  more  favorable  to 
increasing  prosperity,  and  thus  the 
colonists  were  stimulated  to  develop 
new  industries  and  enterprises.  Fur- 
thermore, the  English  colonists, 
especially  those  of  New  England, 
having  gone  to  America  to  maintain 
their  full  rights,  steadily  advanced  in 
the  matter  of  greater  freedom  in  gov- 
ernment, while  the  French  up  to  this 
time  had  not  even  thought  of  secur- 
ing any  other  advantages  than  those 
obtaining  at  home.* 

According  to  Bancroft,  the  twelve 
English  colonies  at  this  time  ''  con- 
tained not  very  many  beyond  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  of 
whom  Massachusetts,  with  Plymouth 
and  Maine,  may  have  had  forty-four 
thousand ;  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island,    with    Providence,    each    six 


*  This  contrast  is  eloquently  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Parkman,  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac, 
p.  46  et  seq.  Douglas  in  his  Quebec  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  pp.  462-514,  gives  an  excellent 
review  of  the  religious,  educational  and  economic 
conditions  existing  at  Quebec  at  the  end  of  that 
period. 
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thousand;  Connecticut,  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  thousand;  that  is,  in 
all  New  England,  seventy-five  thou- 
sand souls;  New  York,  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand ;  New  Jersey,  half  as 
many ;  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
perhaps  twelve  thousand;  Maryland, 
twenty-five  thousand;  A'irginia,  fifty 
thousand  or  more ;  and  the  two  Caro- 
linas,  which  then  included  the  soil  of 


Georgia,  i)i"obabiy  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  souls. ' '  *  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  when  William  III. 
ascended  the  English  throne,  and 
hardly  had  the  event  occurred  when 
the  colonies  became  involved  in  a  war 
that  has  since  been  known  as  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  consequent 
upon  the  war  between  France  and 
England  at  home. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

16S9-1697. 

FIRST  INTERCOLONIAL  WAR. 

Importance  of  the  Accession  of  William  III. — -Colonies  do  not  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  changes  of  rulers  — 
First  intercolonial  war  begins  —  Attack  by  the  Indians  on  Dover,  N.  H. — ■  Death  of  Major  Waldron  —  Other 
attacks  —  Frontenac  decides  to  invade  New  York  —  Destruction  of  Schenectady  —  Massacre  of  Salmon 
Falls  —  Narrative  of  one  of  the  sufferers  —  Attack  on  Casco  —  Colonial  delegates  plan  conquest  of  Canada — 
Frontenac  repulses  Schuyler  and  the  Iroquois  —  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Phipps  against  Quebec — 
New  charter  given  to  Massachusetts  —  The  witchcraft  delusion  —  Influence  of  Cotton  Mather  and  Increase 
Mather  —  Various  convictions  and  executions  —  The  reaction  —  Attacks  by  the  French  and  Indians  on  Oyster 
River  and  Pemaquid  —  Massacre  at  Haverhill  —  Further  depredations  of  Frontenac  —  First  intercolonial 
war  ended  by  treaty  of  Ryswick. 


In  1689,  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  William  III.,  there  was  a  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  England  which  had  to 
be  met,  and  which  required  all  the 
combined  wisdom  and  energy  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  period  to  save  the 
country  from  the  evil  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  every  vestige  of  con- 
stitutional freedom.  It  was  then  to 
be  determined  which  was  to  prevail, 
despotism  or  the  liberty  of  law  and 
order  in  the  supremacy  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  the  dethronement  of  James 
II.  and  the  accession  of  William  III. 
to  the  throne  established  Parliament 
as  supreme  and  forever  overthrew  all 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 


eign to  the  irresponsible  exercise  of 
royal  prerogative  and  power.  This 
change  had  a  very  important  influence 
upon  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  American  colonies.  Bancroft 
says :  * '  By  resolving  that  James  II. 
had  abdicated,  the  representatives  of 
the  English  people  assumed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  its  kings.  By  declaring 
the  throne  vacant,  they  annihilated 
the  principle  of  legitimacy.  By  dis- 
franchising a  dynasty  for  professing 
the  Roman  faith,  they  not  only  ex- 
erted the  power  of  interpreting  the 
original  contract,  but  of  introducing 


*  Bancroft.    TJistory  of  the   United  States,  vol. 
„  p.  450   {1st  ed.). 
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into  it  new  conditions.  By  electing  a 
king,  they  made  themselves  his  con- 
stituents ;  and  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land became  the  fountain  of  sover- 
eignty for  the  English  world." 

However,  while  the  accession  of 
"William  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  mother  country,  the  colonies  re- 
ceived less  benefit  from  the  change 
of  rulers  than  they  had  hoped  and  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Hildreth  says:  "By 
strengthening  the  parliament  and  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  the  manu- 
facturing clas3>  it  [the  English  Revo- 
lution] exposed  the  American  planta- 
tions to  increased  danger  of  mercan- 
tile and  parliamentary  tyranny,  of 
which,  in  the  acts  of  trade,  they  al- 
ready had  a  foretaste  —  a  tyranny 
far  more  energetic,  persevering, 
grasping,  and  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  any  probable  exercise  of  merely 
regal  authority."*  The  policy  of 
William  and  Parliament  was  unfa- 
vorable to  the  interests  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  colonists  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  the  mere  riddance  of  a 
despotism  of  royal  prerogative  af- 
forded no  guarantee  that  the  Parlia- 
ment would  not  act  just  as  it  agreed. 
William  does  not  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten any  of  the  pretensions  and 
claims  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne,  and  though  the  policy,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies,  became  more 
liberal  to  all  Protestants,  the  rancor 
against  the  Catholics  became  still 
more  bitter  after  the  dethronement  of 


History  of  the  United  States,  vol.   ii.,  p.   123. 


James.  Furthermore,  war  broke  out 
with  France  at  this  time  and  the  na- 
tional and  religious  differences  were 
roused  to  their  highest  pitch.  The 
colonists,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
came involved  in  a  ruinous  conflict 
between  the  two  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
they  were  saddled  with  heavy  expense 
and  enormous  debts,  in  addition  los- 
ing many  thousands  of  valuable  lives. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  war  first 
broke  out,  both  sides  were  eager  for 
the  fray.  The  New  England  colonists 
believed  that  they  were  powerful 
enough  to  drive  the  French  entirely 
from  the  continent,  and  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  valuable  fur  trade 
which  at  this  time  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  proposed  to  continue  their 
monopoly  of  the  western  fur  trade,  to 
secure  uninterrupted  passage  through 
Lake  Erie,  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Gulf,  and  to  cut  off  the  English 
from  the  cod  fisheries  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Both  sides,  there- 
fore, engaged  in  the  conflict  with  all 
the  ardor  of  religious  and  national 
animosity,  and  prepared  themselves 
for  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  A 
little  more  human  than  were  his  Eng- 
lish neighbors,  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
had  proposed  that  the  respective  colo- 
nies of  the  two  nations  remain  neu- 
tral, but  the  English  king,  believing 
that  the  New  England  colonies  were 
more  powerful  than  the  French  in 
America,    rejected    this    proposition; 
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and  as  there  was  no  alternative,  the 
war  broke  out  furiously  on  both  sides. 
The  French  were  the  first  to  strike 
an  effective  blow.  Almost  as  soon  as 
news  was  received  of  the  declaration 
of  war  between  the  two  home  coun- 
tries, Baron  Castin  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  eastern  Indians  to  open 
hostilities  against  the  English.  This 
lie  easily  accomplished,  because  of  a 
transaction  which  had  occurred  some 
thirteen  years  before,  at  the  end  of 
King  Philip's  War.  At  that  time  a 
body  of  about  300  Indians  had  been 
seized  and  sold  into  slavery,  after 
peace  was  established  between  the 
English  and  the  Indians.  This  trans- 
action took  place  at  the  home  of 
Major  Richard  Waldron,  at  Dover, 
New  Hampshire.  Castin,  therefore, 
persuaded  the  Indians  to  avenge  this 
treachery  by  attacking  the  settlement 
at  Dover.  Though  Waldron  had  been 
warned  of  the  designs  of  the  Indians, 
he  derided  the  opinion  that  the  In- 
dians would  make  such  an  attack, 
telling  those  who  feared  it  "to  go 
and  plant  their  pumpkins,  for  he 
would  tell  them  when  the  Indians 
would  break  out."  Free  from  any 
sign  of  hostile  intention,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indians  gradually  came  into 
the  town,  but  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
attack  W^aldron  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  any  treachery  was  medi- 
tated, saying  "  that  he  knew  the  In- 
dians very  well,  and  there  was  no  dan- 
ger whatever."  At  this  time  it  was  a 
common  practice  during  times  of 
peace  for  Indians,  who  traded  with 


the  colonists  to  seek  and  obtain  a 
night's  lodging  at  any  house  with  the 
owner  of  which  they  might  be  ac- 
quainted. On  the  night  of  the  attack, 
following  the  usual  custom,  two 
squaws  obtained  consent  to  sleep  by 
the  hearth  of  Waldron 's  home,  and 
similar  permission  was  granted  by 
every  other  householder  where  In- 
dians made  application.  When  Wal- 
dron's  household  were  asleep,  the  two 
squaws  arose,  and  giving  the  ap- 
pointed signal,  the  Indians  quietly 
stole  in,  and  setting  a  guard  at  the 
door  went  into  the  room  where  Wal- 
dron was  asleep.  Though  eighty  years 
of  age,  Waldron,  when  he  heard  the 
noise,  seized  his  sword  and  finally 
succeeded  in  driving  his  assailants 
through  one  or  two  apartments,  but 
he  was  then  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a 
hatchet,  tightly  bound,  and  after 
being  dragged  into  the  hall,  was 
seated  in  an  arm  chair  upon  the  table. 
There  he  was  subjected  to  every  form 
of  insult,  after  which  each  of  the  In- 
dians made  deep  gashes  with  a  knife 
across  his  naked  breast,  exclaiming 
"  Thus  I  cross  out  my  account." 
Finally  fainting  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  Waldron  toppled  from  the 
table,  and  as  he  did  so,  one  of  the  In- 
dians held  his  own  sword  under  him 
so  that  he  fell  upon  it.  Thus  he  was 
killed.  Throughout  the  town  on  the 
same  evening  more  than  20  others 
were  killed,  29  were  carried  off  pris- 
oners, and  the  town  was  burned.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
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June,  1689.*  Several  attacks  were 
made  during  August  and  September 
on  other  towns  such  as  Pemaquid  and 
Casco,  the  attack  on  the  latter  place 
being  repulsed  by  Church,  a  famous 
partisan  in  King  Philip's  War.f  All 
the  settlements  further  east  were 
broken  up4 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1689, 
Frontenac,  having  been  reappointed 
to  the  position  of  governor,  arrived 
in  Canada,  bringing  with  him  large 
supplies  of  galleys  and  troops,  and 
also  the  Indians  who  had  been  carried 
to  France  as  prisoners.  Though  now 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  Frontenac 
possessed  wonderful  energy  and  abil- 
ity. Immediately  upondiis  arrival,  he 
determined  to  invade  New  York  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  proceeded  to 
perfect  his  scheme.  He  fitted  out 
three  war  parties  to  attack  three  dif- 
ferent towns  simultaneously,  and  to 
inflict  the  same  misery  and  sutfering 
upon  the  English  which  the  French  in 
Canada  had  suifered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Iroquois. 

He  first  determined  upon  the  de- 
struction of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  January,  1690,  sent  out  an  expe- 
dition of  210  men,  of  whom  96  were 
Indian  converts,  the  whole  being 
under  command  of  French  officers. 
Starting  from  Cagnawaga,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  opposite  Montreal,  the  ex- 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.   178-179. 

t  Church's  Entertaining  Passages,   pp.    152-176. 

$  On  these  events  see  Parkman,  Count  Fron- 
tenac, p.  222  et  seq.;  Johnston,  History  of  Bristol, 
Bremen   and  Pemaquid, 


pedition  toiled  through  the  heavy 
snows  for  twenty-two  days,  during 
which  time  they  endured  all  manner 
of  hardships.  On  the  8tli  of  February  J 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  Schenec- 
tady, which  at  that  time  consisted  of 
about  40  houses  (though  the  French 
accounts  say  80).  The  town  was  pro- 
tected by  a  palisade,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants carelessly  left  the  gates  un- 
guarded at  night,  thinking  that  the 
distance  from  the  frontier  and  the 
fact  that  the  winter  was  extremely 
severe  would  render  them  immune 
from  attack  either  by  the  French  or 
Indians.  But  their  carelessness  was 
soon  to  be  forcibly  brought  home  to 
them.  On  the  night  of  February  8 
the  French  and  Indians  quietly  stole 
into  the  town  in  several  bodies,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  little  village  the  at- 
tack was  carried  on  simultaneously. 
The  door  of  every  dwelling  was  burst 
open,  and  men,  women  and  children 
were  indiscriminately  butchered,  60 
being  killed  on  the  spot  and  between 
80  and  90  taken  prisoners,  although 
only  27  were  carried  away  as  cap- 
tives. The  village  was  then  set  on 
fire,  and  as  it  was  burning,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  massacre  hastened  away 
toward  Albany  in  the  midst  of  the 
driving  snowstorm,  spreading  terror 
and  confusion  among  the  people  along 
the  way  by  the  account  of  the  savage 
treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.* 


*  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  vol.  ii  ,  pp. 
192-195;  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  pp.  184- 
219;     Xew    York    Colonial    Documents,    vol.    ix. ; 
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A  second  war  party  consisting  of 
about  50  armed  men  under  FranQois 
Hertel,  set  out  by  order  of  Frontenac 
from  Three  Rivers  and  made  their 
way  by  the  St.  Francis  and  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Connecticut  to  Salmon 
Falls,  New  Hampshire.  Reaching  the 
village  on  March  27,  they  made  a  sud- 
den assault  on  it,  killed  the  majority 
of  the  male  inhabitants,  burned  a 
large  number  of  the  houses,  and  car- 
ried off  54  prisoners,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  women  and  children. 
These  they  drove  off  into  the  wilder- 
ness, with  the  intention  of  selling  them 
as  slaves  in  Canada.*  As  a  sample 
of  the  horrors  resulting  from  this  bor- 
der warfare,  we  quote  an  extract  from 
the  narrative  of  one  of  the  captives : 

"  The  Indians,  when  they  had  flogged  me  away 
along  with  them,  took  my  oldest  boy,  a  lad  of 
about  five  years  of  age,  along  with  them,  for  he 
was  still  at  the  door  by  my  side.  My  middle 
little  boy,  who  was  about  three  years  of  age,  had 
by  this  time  obtained  a  situation  by  the  fire 
in  the  house,  and  was  crying  bitterly  to  me  not 
to  go,  and  making  bitter  complaints  of  the  dep- 
redations of  tlie  savages. 

"  But  these  monsters  were  not  willing  to  let 
the  child  remain  behind  them;  they  took  him 
by  the  hand  to  drag  him  along  with  them,  but  he 
was  so  very  unwilling  to  go,  and  made  such  a 
noise  by  crying,  that  they  took  him  up  by  the 
feet,  and  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door.     They  then  scalped  and  stabbed 


Documentary  History  of  Xcw  York,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
297-312;  Schuyler's  letter  of  February  15,  1690, 
in  Whitmore's  Andros  Tracts,  vol.  iii. ;  Roberts, 
]^ew  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  169 ;  Lamb,  City  of  New 
York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  376-378:  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  206- 
209;  McMullen,  Canada,  pp.  67-70;  Smith, 
Canada,  vol.  i.,  p.  87;  Heriot,  Canada,  p.  241; 
Murray,  British  America,  vol.  i.,  p.  188;  Hildreth, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  130-131:  Colden,  Five  Nations,  pp. 
113-115. 

*  Parkman,     Count     Frontenac,     pp.     219-228; 
Miles,   Canada,  p.  210;   Hildreth,  vol.   ii.,  p.    132. 


him  and  left  him  for  dead.  When  I  witnessed 
this  inhuman  butchery  of  my  own  child,  I  gave 
a  most  indescribable  and  terrific  scream,  and  felt 
a  dimness  come  over  my  eyes  next  to  blindness, 
and  my  senses  were  nearly  gone.  The  savage 
then  gave  me  a  blow  across  my  face  and  head, 
and  brought  me  to  my  siglit  and  recollection 
again.  During  the  whole  of  this  agonizing  scene, 
I  kept  my  infant  in  my  arms. 

"  As  soon  as  their  murder  was  eff"ected,  they 
marched  me  along  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  Here 
I  beheld  another  hard  scene,  for  as  soon  as  we 
had  landed,  my  little  boy,  who  was  still  mourn- 
ing and  lamenting  about  his  little  brother,  and 
who  complained  that  he. was  injured  by  the  fall 
in  descending  the  bank,  was  murdered. 

"  One  of  the  Indians  ordered  me  along,  prob- 
ably that  I  should  not  see  the  horrid  deed  about 
to  be  perpetrated.  Tlie  other  then  took  his  toma- 
hawk from  his  side,  and  with  this  instrument 
of  death  killed  and  scalped  him.  When  I  beheld 
this  second  scene  of  inhuman  butchery,  I  fell  to 
the  ground  senseless,  with  my  infant  in  my  arms, 
it  being  under,  and  its  little  hands  in  the  fiair 
of  my  head.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  state 
of  insensibility  I  know  not. 

"  The  first  thing  I  remember  was  my  raising 
my  head  from  the  ground,  and  my  feeling  myself 
excedingly  overcome  by  sleep.  I  cast  my  eyes 
around,  and  saw  the  scalp  of  my  dear  little  boy, 
fresh  bleeding  from)  his  head,  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  savages,  and  sunk  down  to  the  earth 
again,  upon  my  infant  child.  The  first  thing  I 
remember,  after  witnessing  this  spectacle  of  woe, 
was  the  severe  blows  I  was  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  though  at  this  time  I  was 
unconscious  of  the  injury  I  was  sustaining.  After 
a  severe  castigation,  they  assisted  me  in  getting 
up,  and  supported  me  when  up. 

"  In  the  morning  one  of  them  left  us,  to  watch 
the  trail  or  path  we  had  come,  to  see  if  any 
wliite  people  Avere  pursuing  us.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Indian  who  Mas  the  one  that  claimed 
ine,  the  other,  who  remained  with  me,  and  who 
was  the  murderer  of  my  last  boy,  took  from 
his  bosom  his  scalp  and  prepared  a  hoop,  and 
stretched  the  scalp  upon  it.  Those  mothers  who 
have  not  seen  the  like  done  by  one  of  the  scalps 
of  their  own  children  —  and  few,  if  any,  ever 
had  so  much  misery  to  endure  —  will  be  able  to 
form  but  faint  ideas  of  the  feelings  which  then 
harrowed   up  my  soul." 

On    the    way    back    from    Salmon 
Falls,  the  second  war  party  met  the 
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third  party  from  Quebec  in  command 
of  De  Portneuf.  Tlie  two  parties 
joined  forces  and  then  made  an  attack 
on  Casco,  Maine,  where,  after  killing 
a  portion  of  the  garrison,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  others.* 

These  attacks,  though  they  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  colonists, 
nevertheless  aroused  them  to  their 
danger  and  also  created  a  determined 
spirit  of  vengeance.  In  May,  1690,  a 
number  of  delegates  from  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  New  York  met 
in  New  York,  and,  upon  Leisler's  sug- 
gestion, concerted  a  plan  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.f  It  was  determined 
to  send  a  fleet  and  army  from  Boston 
to  attack  Quebec,  while  900  men,  who 
were  to  be  raised  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  were  to  be  sent  against 
Montreal  by  land.  Sir  William 
Phipps,  who  gained  considerable  no- 
toriety by  plundering  Acadia  with  a 
small  fleet  and  about  700  men,  was 
given  command  of  the  expedition 
against  Quebec.  This  consisted  of  32 
vessels  and  more  than  2,000  men,  the 
larger  part  of  which  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service.!  Leisler  also  sent 
three  ships  from  New  York.  The 
land  forces  were  under  the  command 


*  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  p.  228  et  seq.; 
Mather,  Magnolia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  603;  the  Declaration 
of  Sylvanus  Davis,  in  Massachusetts  Histoi-ical 
Collections,  Sd  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  101 ;  Document- 
ary History  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  259 ;  Willis, 
History  of  Portland;  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  210-212. 

t  Frothinghain,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  89- 
93  gives  a  restim§  of  the  proceedings.  See  also 
Lamb,  City  of  Neiv  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  378-379. 

t  Mather's  Life  of  Fhips  gives  an  account  of 
the  outfit. 


of  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  son  of  the 
late  governor  of  Connecticut,  and 
Jacob  Milborne  acted  as  commissary.* 

Both  expeditions,  however,  were 
unsuccessful.  Frontenac  succeeded 
in  repulsing  John  Schuyler  and  the 
Iroquois  who  attacked  Montreal,  and 
the  rest  of  the  forces  had  advanced 
only  a  little  .beyond  Lake  George, 
when  the  small-pox  broke  out  among 
the  troops  and  provisions  began  to 
run  low.  The  troops  not  only  became 
discontented,  but  those  in  authority 
began  to  quarrel  among  themselves 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  Leisler  was  so  indignant  at 
the  incapacity  displayed  by  the  com- 
manders that  he  placed  Winthrop 
under  arrest  at  Albany.f 

Meanwhile  Phipps  was  proceeding 
against  Quebec,  but  three  days  be- 
fore he  reached  that  city  Frontenac 
arrived  there,  having  been  warned  by 
an  Indian  runner  of  the  meditated 
attack.  Phipps  had  been  nine  weeks 
on  the  journey  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
chiefly  because  he  had  no  pilots  or 
charts.  He  had  calculated  upon  sur- 
prising the  stronghold,  but  the  vet- 
eran Frenchman  had  fortified  the  city 
so  strongly  during  the  three  days  pre- 
ceding   the    arrival    of    the    English 


*  Doyle,  Middle  Colonies,  p.  210. 

t  See  Winthrop's  account  of  the  expedition  in 
N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  193-196;  Publick 
Occurrences,  1690,  in  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  i., 
p.  228 ;  and  various  documents  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  727,  752,  and  in  Documentary  His- 
tory of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  266,  288.  S€e  also 
Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i.,  pp.  322- 
324  (1898  reprint). 
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that  Pliipps  found  it  in  a  complete 
state  of  defence.    Nevertheless,  he  de- 
termined to  put  on  a  bold  front  in  the 
matter,    and    accordingly    summoned 
Frontenac  to  surrender  in  the  name 
of  King  William  of  England,  demand- 
ing an  answer  within  an  hour.*    The 
British  officer  who  carried  the  sum- 
mons to  Frontenac  was  ushered  into 
his  presence  in  the  Council  Room  in 
the  castle  of  Quebec.     Having  been 
ordered  to  read  his  message,  the  Eng- 
lishman  obeyed,   and   upon   finishing 
the  reading  laid  his  watch  upon  the 
table  with  these  words :     "  It  is  now 
ten :  I  wait  your  answer  for  an  hour." 
At  this   Frontenac  became   enraged, 
and  sent  the  following  answer  back  to 
Phipps :  ''  I  do  not  acknowledge  King 
William,   and   I   well   know   that   the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  an  usurper,  who 
has  violated  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
blood  and  religion."    When  the  Brit- 
ish officer  requested  that  Frontenac 
put  his  answer  in  writing,  the  exas- 
perated Frenchman  replied:    "  I  will 
answer  your  master  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  that  he  may  learn  that  a  man 
of  my  rank  is  not  to  be  summoned  in 
this  manner. ' '    As  Quebec  was  nearly 
impregnable,  and  as  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  surprising  it,  Phipps  real- 
ized that  he  would  be  unable  to  take 
it  by  storm  and  therefore  determined 
to    abandon    the    enterprise.      After 
having    lost     several     of    his     ships 


among   the    shoals    of   the    St.    Law- 
rence, he  arrived  at  Boston  with  the 
remainder  of  his  fleet.*     The  colonial 
treasury  was  now  in  a  very  depleted 
condition,  and  as  the  troops  threat- 
ened   serious    consequences    if    they 
were  not  paid,  the   colonial  govern- 
ment deemed  it  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  emergency  to  issue  the  first 
paper  money  ever  used  in  the  English 
colonies,    the    total    amount    issued 
being  £40,000.    Frontenac  wrote  home 
in  detail  regarding  the  defeat  of  the 
English,  and  to  commemorate  his  de- 
fence of  Canada,  the  king  ordered  a 
medal  to  be  struck  with  this  inscrip- 
tion:  '^Francia  in  novo  orhe  victrix: 
Keheca  Liherata. —  a.  d.  m.  d.  c.  x.  c." 
A  church  was  built  in  the  lower  town 
and  dedicated  to  "  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Victoire. ' '    Shortly  after  this,  Acadia 
was    restored    to    its    original    pos- 
sessors by  a  French  fleet. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  disas- 
trous outcome  of  this  struggle  were  a 
sufficient  burden  for  the  colony  to 
bear,  but  it  was  now  to  go  through  a 
still  more  trying  experience.  New 
York  had  already  passed  through  the 
Leisler  tragedy   (to  be  related  in  a 


*  The  text  of  the  summons  is  given  in  Mather's 
Magnalia,  vol.  i..  p.  186,  and  in  Parkman's  Count 
Frontenac,  p.  266. 


*  Myrand,  Sir  Williain  Phipps  devant  Quebec 
(1893)  ;  Francis  Bowen,  Life  of  Sir  William  Phips 
in  Sparks'  American  Biography,  vol.  vii. ;  Doyle. 
English  Colonies  in  America,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  285- 
288;  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  pp.  234-285; 
Savage,  Account  of  the  Late  Action  of  the  New 
Englanders  (1691);  McMullen.  Canada,  pp.  72- 
76;  Smith.  Canada,  vol.  i.,  pp.  91-108;  Murray, 
British  America,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  181-190;  Heriot, 
Canada,  pp.  255-262;  Phipps'  Expedition  against 
Canada,  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  xxiii.;  Miles.  Canada,  pp.  215-220;  Parker, 
Old  Quebec,  pp.   145-1.5'8. 
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subsequent  chapter)  when  the  blood 
of  the  first  political  martyr  was  shed, 
and  Massachusetts  was  soon  to  be 
called  upon  to  endure  a  political  ex- 
citement of  a  still  more  violent  nature. 
In  1692  Sir  William  Phipps  returned 
from  England,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  solicit  an  expedition  against  Que- 
bec, with  a  new  charter  for  Massachu- 
setts and  a  commission  for  himself  as 
governor.  By  this  new  charter  the 
extent  of  the  province  was  consider- 
ably increased;  the  governor  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  crown  and  to  have 
the  power  of  vetoing  acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court ;  the  king  reserved  for  him- 
self the  power  of  annulling  any  law 
passed  by  the  colonial  assembly 
within  three  years  after  its  passage. 
Toleration  was  granted  to  all  sects 
except  the  Catholics,  thus  giving  a 
death  blow  to  the  theocratic  absolu- 
tism which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
Massachusetts.  Plymouth  was  joined 
to  Massachusetts,  as  was  also  the 
newly  acquired  territory  of  Aoadia. 
Maine  was  retained  as  part  of  the  col- 
ony, but  New  Hampshire  was  sepa- 
rated from  it.*  Duke's  and  Cornwall 
counties  of  New  York  were  also  an- 
nexed to  Massachusetts.!  Upon  his 
arrival,  Phipps  found  that  there  were 
much  more  severe  trials  awaitmg  him 


than   the   inroads   from   Canada  and 
the  heavy  expenses  of  the  war. 

At  this  time  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  very  prevalent  in  England,  and 
in  that  country  it  had  been  judged  a 
capital  offence,  particularly  by  a  stat- 
ute of  James  I.,  who  himself  had 
written  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  detect- 
ing witches.  During  the  long  Parlia- 
ment a  large  number  of  persons  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  popular  delusion, 
and  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  had  condemned  to 
death  two  old  women  in  Suffolk  for 
this  supposed  crime.*  All  sorts  of 
stories  regarding  witches  became 
widely  current  and  gradually  drifted 
to  New  England,  where  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  people  was  such  that  the 
stories  readily  gained  credence. f    In 


*  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  142  et  seq.;  Doyle,  English, 
Colotnes  hi  Aincrica,  vol.  iii.,  p.  290  et  seq.;  Hurl- 
burt,  Britain  and  Her  Colonies,  pp.  8-9,  11,  33; 
Fiske,  Beginnings  of  New  England,  pp.  275-276. 
For  text  see  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions, vol.  iii.,  pp.   1870-1882. 

•f  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140  et  seq. 


*  For  details  of  which  see  Fiske,  New  France 
and  New  England,  pp.  138-140;  Cotton  Mather, 
Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World. 

t  Lehman's  Aherglaube  und  Zauierei  (Stutt- 
gart, 1898)  gives  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
history  of  witchcraft  and  allied  occult  phenomena 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  psychology.  The 
most  convenient  English  sketches  of  the  history 
and  rise  of  modern  witchcraft  are  H.  C.  Lea's 
1  nquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.,  chaps,  vi.- 
vii.,  and  the  chapter  on  Magic  and  Witchcraft 
in  Lecky's  History  of  Rationalism.  The  most 
comprehensive  and  scientific  investigation  into  the 
beginnings  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  is  Joseph 
Hansen's  Quellen  und  Vntersuchungen  zur 
Geschichfe  der  Hexenwahns  und  der  Heocenver- 
folgung  im  Mittelalter  (Bonn,  1901),  a  popular 
form  of  which  is  his  Zauberwhan,  Inquisition 
und  die  Enstehung  der  Grossen  Eexenverfolgung 
(Munich,  1901).  For  the  literature  of  witchcraft 
and  extracts  illustrating  the  belief  in  it.  the 
methods  of  trial,  etc.,  see  Prof.  George  L.  Burr's 
sketch,  The  Literature  of  Witchcraft,  in  tlie 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1890  and  his  The  Witch-Persecutions,  a  pamphlet 
published    by    the    University    of    Pennsylvania. 
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1688,  while  Andros  was  governor, 
four  children  of  John  Goodwin  of 
Salem  suddenly  began  to  display  all 
the  S}Tiiptoms  of  the  supposed  dis- 
ease of  witchery.  The  eldest,  a  girl 
of  thirteen,  had  charged  an  Irish 
servant  girl  with  stealing,  which 
charge  was  bitterly  resented  by  the 
girl's  mother.*  Shortly  afterward, 
the  eldest  girl,  in  order  to  revenge 
herself  upon  the  mother,  persuaded 
the  three  younger  children  to  bark 
like  dogs  or  purr  like  cats,  to  scream 
and  shout  or  to  appear  to  be  deaf, 
dumb,  or  blind  whenever  the  old 
woman  was  around.  Cotton  Mather, 
a  very  learned  man,  though  inclined 
to  be  credulous  and  fanatical,  in  com- 
pany with  the  other  ministers  of  the 
colony,  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving the  youngest  children  of  the 
supposed  witch.  The  other  children, 
however,  persevered  in  their  antics, 
and  finally  accused  the  old  woman  of 
bewitching  them.  She  was  arrested 
and  put  on  trial,  and  though  undoubt- 
edly she  was  of  a  weak  mind  and 
probably  half  crazy  or  silly,  the 
physicians  certified  that  she  was  per- 
fectly sane,  and  she  was  therefore 
condemned  and  executed.  The  eldest 
child  was  taken  by  Cotton  Mather  to 
his  own  home,  where  she  continued  to 
act  in  the  same  extraordinarv  man- 


ner.* Mather  now  set  about  making 
a  serious  study  of  witchcraft,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  his  Memorable 
Providences  relating  to  Witchcrafts 
and  Possessions  (Boston,  1689),  in 
the  preface  to  which,  as  signed  by 
Mather  and  four  of  the  Boston  minis- 
ters, the  following  words  occurred: 
"  There  are  multitudes  of  Saducees, 
in  our  days,  and  we  shall  come,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  mighty  acute  phi- 
losophers, to  credit  nothing  but  what 
we  can  see  and  feel.  How  much  this 
fond  opinion  hath  gotten  ground  in 
this  debauched  age  is  awfully  observ- 
able. God  is  therefore  pleased,  be- 
sides his  witness  borne  to  this  truth 
in  sacred  writ,  to  suffer  devils  to  do 
such  things  in  the  world,  as  shall  stop 
the  mouths  of  gainsayers  and  extort  a 
confession  from  tliem. "  In  1691  this 
book  was  republished  in  England  with 
a  preface  by  Richard  Baxter,  in  which 
he  asserts  his  adherence  to  the  truth 
of  these  wonderful  stories.  The 
young  girl  who  gave  rise  to  all  this 
trouble  does  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted attention  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  and  was  soon  forgotten.f 

Nevertheless,  the  matter  did  not 
end  here.  In  1692,  nearly  four  years 
after  the  first  execution,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Mrs.  Samuel  Parris,  whose 
husband  was  a  minister  in  Salem,  and 
several  of  their  friends  began  to  act 


See  also  A.  D.  Wliite,  History  of  the  Warfare  of 
Science    with    Theolof/y;    Williams,     The    Super- 
stitions  of  Witchcraft. 
*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  52. 
Vol.  I.— 29 


*  See  Mather's  Magnalia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  460  (Hart- 
ford ed.,  1S53)  ;  Brooks  Adams,  The  Emancipa- 
tion   of   Massachusetts,   pp.    221-222. 

t  Fiske,  Xew  France  and  2iew  England,  pp.  148- 
154. 
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in  siicli  a  manner  that  the  doctors  de- 
cided they  were  bewitched.  An  old 
Indian  servant,  Titnba,  had  endeav- 
ored by  means  of  some  native  rites  to 
discover  the  witch,  and  she  herself 
for  these  practices  was  accused  by  the 
children.  After  a  severe  scourging  by 
her  master,  she  confessed  herself  the 
guilty  agent.  The  neighboring  min- 
isters thereupon  appointed  a  day  of 
fast  in  which  Cotton  Mather,  who  now 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  his  previous 
statements  had  been  confirmed,  par- 
ticipated. The  excitement  spread 
rapidly  and  the  girls  began  to  accuse 
others,  the  ministers  implicitly  ac- 
cept'ing  their  statements  as  facts.* 
A  portion  of  the  church  members, 
however,  did  not  believe  in  the  truth 
of  these  accusations,  and  the  congre- 
gation split.  For  his  Sunday  text 
Parris  chose  the  words  ''  Have  I  not 
chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is 
a  devil?  "  At  this,  the  sister  of  one 
of  the  accused,  being  offended,  left  the 
church,  for  which  action  she  was  im- 
mediately denounced  and  sent  to 
prison  as  an  accomplice.  Matters 
now  began  to  take  a  serious  aspect, 
and  so  much  importance  was  attached 
to  whatever  occurred  that  the  deputy- 
governor  went  to  Salem,  where  with 
five  other  ministers,  he  held  court  in 
the  meeting-house.  Parris  acted  as 
both  clerk  and  accuser,  and  was  very 
diligent  in  hunting  out  witches  and 


suggesting  fresh  accusations.*  As 
the  victims  were  brought  in,  they  were 
placed  on  one  hand,  while  the  afflicted 
were  placed  on  the  other,  the  accused 
being  tightly  held  lest  they  inflict  tor- 
ment on  the  victims  who  declared 
themselves  haunted  by  their  spectres, 
and  solicited  to  subscribe  a  covenant 
with  the  devil,  and  on  their  refusal 
pricked  and  injured.  John  Procter, 
husband  of  Elizabeth  Procter,  one  of 
the  accused,  boldly  accompanied  her 
into  the  court,  and  tlie  afflicted  ac- 
cused him  also.  ''  There  is  Goodman 
Procter  going  to  take  up  Mrs.  Pope's 
feet!  "  cries  one  of  them,  and  '^  her 
feet  are  immediately  taken  up." 
''He  is  going  to  Mrs.  Pope!  "  cries 
another,  and  ''  straightways  Mrs. 
Pope  falls  in  fits."  Edward  Bishop, 
a  farmer,  claimed  that  he  had  cured 
an  afflicted  servant  by  the  application 
of  a  horsewhip,  and  hinted  that  he 
could  cure  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
affliction  in  the  same  manner.  For 
this  scoffing  he  was  immediately  ac- 
cused and  lodged  in  prison.  Between 
fanaticism  and  terror,  the  minds  of 
the  accused  gradually  became  un- 
hinged, and  undoubtedly  a  large  num- 
ber of  them,  at  least  for  a  while,  be- 
lieved that  they  had  done  that  of 
which  they  were  accused;  while 
others,  finding  it  was  safer  to  confess 
than  to  deny  the  accusation,  gave 
fraudulent  and  circumstantial  narra- 
tives of  interviews  with  the  devil,  and 


*  W.  E.  Woodward,  Records  of  Salem  Witch- 
craft, vol.  i.,  pp.  1-49;  Robert  Calef,  More  Won- 
ders of  the  Ininsible  World  (Salem  reprint.  1823). 


*  Brooks   Adams,   The  Emancipation   of   Massa- 
chusetts, pp.   224-225. 
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of  riding  tlirougli  the  air  on  a  broom- 
stick. These  confessions,  of  course, 
only  acted  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
reality  of  the  crimes  supposed  to 
have  been  committed,  and  also  gave 
birth  to  a  still  widening  circle  of  ac- 
cusations and  confessions.  By  the 
time  Governor  William  Phipps  ar- 
rived. May,  1692,  nearly  100  persons 
were  already  in  prison  and  the  ex- 
citement was  on  the  increase. 

Phipps,  who  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Increase  Mather  and  his  son.  Cot- 
ton Mather,  took  up  the  work  with 
great  vigor.  In  May,  1692,  placing 
the  prisoners  in  irons,  he  organized 
a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  cases, 
appointing  the  lieutenant-governor, 
William  Stoughton,  president  of  the 
court.  In  the  early  part  of  June  the 
court  assembled,  and  within  a  few 
days  it  ordered  an  old  woman  to  be 
hanged,  she  having  been  convicted  of 
an  offence,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
was  nonsensical  and  absurd.  On  the 
second  session  of  the  court,  June  30, 
five  other  women  were  tried  and  con- 
victed. One  of  these,  Rebecca  Nurse, 
who  had  previously  borne  an  excel- 
lent reputation,  was  first  acquitted, 
but  upon  the  accusation  being  re- 
newed, she  was  condemned  and 
hanged  with  the  rest.  A  few  dared 
to  resist  the  charges  or  to  defy  their 
accusers.  "  You  are  a  witch,  you 
know  you  are!  "  said  minister  Nich- 
olas Noyes  to  Sarah  Good,  who  re- 
torted "  You  are  a  liar,  and  if  you 
take  my  life  God  will  give  you  blood 


to  drink !  "  *  The  majority  of  the  ac- 
cused, however,  confessed  and  set 
afloat  new  accusations. 

Early  in  August,  at  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  court,  six  more  prisoners 
were  tried  and  convicted,  among 
whom  were  John  Procter  and  John 
Willard.  The  conduct  of  these  two 
men  at  the  time  of  execution  was  well 
calculated  to  make  a  deluded  com- 
munity reflect  on  its  dastardly  deeds. 
The  case  of  Rev.  George  Burroughs 
is  also  very  remarkable.  He  had  for 
some  reason  become  unpopular  with 
his  congregation  and  also  with  his  fel- 
low ministers,  chiefly  because  he  de- 
clared his  entire  disbelief  in  the  crime 
for  which  so  many  had  been  con- 
demned and  hanged.  He  was,  there- 
fore, accused  of  receiving  assistance 
from  the  devil  by  displaying  preter- 
natural strength,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  staggered  his  accusers  by  re- 
peating the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  it 
was  supposed,  no  one  possessed  of 
the  devil  could  do.  The  congregation 
were  moved  to  relent  in  his  case  and 
almost  stopped  the  execution,  but  Cot- 
ton Mather  arrested  the  dangerous 
sympathy  by  reminding  them  that 
Burroughs  was  not  an  ordained  min- 
ister, and  that  to  deceive  the  unwary, 
Satan  often  put  on  the  appearance  of 
an  angel  of  light. f  In  September,  at 
the  next  session  of  the  court,  fourteen 


*  Calef,  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World, 
p.  209. 

t  See  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  the  Bur- 
roughs case,  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  p. 
120  et  seq. :  Brooks  Adams,  The  Emancipation  of 
Massachusetts,  pp.  226-227. 
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women  and  one  man  were  sentenced 
to  death.  One  old  woman  eighty 
years  of  age  refused  to  plead,  and  by 
that  horrible  decree  of  the  common 
law.  was  pressed  to  death.  Some  of 
the  condemned  had  the  conrage  to  re- 
tract their  confessions  although  con- 
fession was  the  only  safety  in  most 
cases ;  bnt  nevertheless,  eight  of  these 
were  executed.  Twenty  prisoners  had 
already  been  put  to  death  and  eight 
more  were  ready  for  the  gallows ;  the 
jails  were  overcrowded  with  pris- 
oners and  new  accusations  were  being 
made  every  day.*  In  such  a  state  of 
affairs  the  court  adjourned  to  the 
first  Monday  in  November. f 

At  this  time,  however,  a  reaction 
began  to  take  place.  The  accusations 
began  to  assume  too  serious  and 
sweeping  a  shape  to  be  longer  given 
credence;  no  one  was  safe,  and  often 
some  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  clergy  were  accused.  Many  of 
those  who  confessed  said  that  they 
had  been  suddenly  seized  as  prisoners 
and  *'  by  reason  of  the  sudden  re- 
prisal amazed  and  affrighted  out  of 
their  reason,  and  exhorted  by  their 
nearest  relatives  to  confess,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  their  lives,  they 
were  thus  persuaded  into  compliance. 
And  indeed  the  confession  was  no 
other  than  what  was  suggested  to 
them  by  some  gentlemen,  who,  telling 


*  Calef,  More  Wonders  of  the  Ininsille  World, 
p.    110. 

t  It  is  often  stated  that  witches  were  burned 
in  New  England,  bnt  such  is  not  the  case,  no 
persons  ever  having  been  burned  by  white  people 
for  witchcraft. 


them  that  they  were  witches  and  that 
they  knew  they  were  so,  made  them 
think  it.  was  so ;  and  their  understand- 
ings, their  reason,  their  faculties  al- 
most gone,  they  were  incapable  of 
judging  of  their  condition ;  and  being 
moreover  prevented  by  hard  meas- 
ures from  making  their  defence,  they 
confessed  to  anything  and  everything 
required  of  them."  The  eyes  of  the 
people  now  began  to  open.  Numerous 
remonstrances  were  sent  to  the  courts 
condemning  the  practice  of  convicting 
innocent  persons  on  the  testimony  of 
children;  and  the  cruel  methods  of 
compelling  confessions  and  also  the 
partiality  displayed  by  the  court 
were  revealed  to  the  com.munity  in 
their  true  light.  In  January,  1693, 
when  the  next  court  opened,  the 
greater  number  of  the  cases  were  dis- 
missed by  the  grand  jury;  those  who 
had  already  been  sentenced  to  death 
were  reprieved  and  ultimately  re- 
leased. For  all  his  so-called  learning, 
Mather  confessed  himself  astonished 
and  confounded  at  this  unlooked-for 
result,  and  although  he  admitted  that 
the  ''  most  critical  and  exquisite  cau- 
tion "  was  required  in  sifting  the 
offence  of  witchery,  yet  he  contended 
that  the  crime  was  a  reality  and  that 
justice  had  been  dealt  to  those  who 
were  guilty,  they  receiving  only  such 
sentences  as  they  deserved.  He  then 
set  about  to  discover  fresh  cases,  but 
received  a  sudden  and  mortifying 
check  from  Bobert  Calef,  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  ''  a  coal  sent  from  hell  to 
blacken  him,  a  malignant,  calumnious. 
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and  reproachful  man."  Calef  denied 
the  existence  of  the  crime  and  par- 
ticularly provoked  Mather  by  expos- 
ing the  imposture  of  a  girl  supposed 
to  have  been  afiflicted,  who  had  im- 
posed upon  the  credulous  minister. 
Two  years  later  a  circular  was  sent 
out  requesting  information  concern- 
ing apparitions  and  the  like,  but  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  Cotton  Mather 
received  very  few  responses  to  his 
application. 

Thus  the  fearful  scourge  was  re- 
moved and  heresy  and  blasphemy  to- 
gether with  witchcraft  ceased  to  con- 
stitute capital  crimes  on  the  statute 
books  of  Massachusetts.  Thereafter, 
no  more  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  al- 
though the  Mathers,  Stoughton  and 
others*  do  not  appear  to  have  changed 
their  views  regarding  witchcraft,  and 
though  a  number  of  prominent  Euro- 
pean divines  helped  to  confirm  them 
in  their  opinions  regarding  the  sub- 
ject, still  a  number  of  the  chief  actors 


*  "  The  inexorable  indignation  of  the  people  of 
Salem  village  drove  Parris  from  the  place; 
Noyes  regained  favor  only  by  a  full  confession, 
asking  forgiveness  always,  and  consecrating  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  deeds  of  mercy.  Sewall, 
one  of  the  judges,  by  the  frankness  and  sincerity 
of  his  undisguised  confession,  recovered  public 
esteem.  Stoughton  and  Cotton  Mather  never  re- 
pented. The  former  lived  proud,  unsatisfied,  and 
unbeloved;  the  latter  attempted  to  persuade 
others  and  himself,  that  he  had  not  been  espe- 
cially active  in  the  tragedy.  But  the  public  mind 
would  not  be  deceived.  His  diary  proves  that 
he  did  not  wholly  escape  the  rising  impeachment 
from  the  monitor  within ;  and  Cotton  Mather, 
who  had  sought  the  foundation  of  faith  in  tales 
of  wonders,  himself  '  had  temptations  to  atheism, 
and  to  the  abandonment  of  all  religion  as  a  mere 
delusion.' "  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  iii.,  p.  98    (1st  ed.). 


m  the  affair  expressed  deep  con- 
trition. No  more  blood  was  shed,  and 
no  more  accusations  of  witchcraft 
were  made.  Grahame  says:  "  Thus 
terminated  a  scene  of  fury  and  delu- 
sion that  justly  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  civilized  world,  and  ex- 
hibited a  fearful  picture  of  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  in  the  sudden 
transformation  of  a  people  renowned 
over  all  the  earth  for  piety  and  virtue 
into  the  slaves  or  associates,  the  terri- 
fied dupes  or  helpless  prey,  of  a  band 
of  ferocious  lunatics  and  assassins."  * 
Meanwhile  the  warfare  on  the 
frontier  had  continued  with  unspar- 
ing severity  on  both  sides.     The  In- 


*  History  of  the  Colonies,  vol.  i.,  p.  281.  See 
also  C.  W.  Upham,  History  of  Salem  Witchcraft ; 
S,  G.  Drake,  Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  New 
England;  W.  L.  Poole,  Cotton  Mather  and  Salem 
Witchcraft ;  Walker,  Ten  New  England  Leaders 
(1901);  Wendell,  Cotton  Mather  (1891);  Pea- 
body,  Life  of  Cotton  Mather;  A.  P.  Marvin,  Life 
and  Times  of  Cotton  Mather  (1892);  Samuel 
Mather,  Life  of  Cotton  Mather  (1729);  Pond, 
The  Mather  Family  (1844);  Doyle,  English  Col- 
onies in  America,  vol.  iii.,  p.  298  et  seq. ;  Bancroft, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  53,  58-66;  W.  S.  Nevins,  Witchcraft 
in  Salem  Village  in  1692  (1892)  ;  C.  G.  DuBois, 
Martha  Corey,  a  Tale  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft 
(1890);  Txjngfellow,  Kew  England  Tragedies 
(1868);  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  144  et  seq.;  Brooks 
Adams,  The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts, 
chap.  vii. ;  articles  by  William  F.  Poole,  in  the 
North  American  Review,  April,  1869,  and  by 
Upham  in  The  Historical  Magazine,  September, 
1869;  Fiske,  Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village,  being 
chapter  v.  of  his  New  France  and  New  England. 
See  also  G.  H.  Moore,  Bibliographical  Notes  on 
Witchcraft  in  Massachusetts  (Worcester,  1888)  ; 
Justin  Winsor,  The  Literature  of  Witchcraft  in 
New  England,  in  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  (1895);  Brattle's  letter  on 
the  Salem  Witchcraft  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,  series  i.,  vol.  v..  p.  61;  the  recanta- 
tions in  same,  vol.  xiii. ;  the  extracts  from  the 
Danvers  Church  Records,  in  same,  vol.  xxiii. 
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dians  had  been  urged  on  to  all  man- 
ner of  treachery  and  cruelty  aided  by 
French  science  and  skill.*  Dr.  Dwight 
in  his  Travels  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting passage;  ^'  To  these  causes 
of  suffering  were  superadded  the 
power  of  all  such  motives  as  the  in- 
genuity of  the  French  could  invent, 
their  wealth  furnish,  or  their  bigotry 
adopt.  Here  all  the  imjilements  of 
war  and  the  means  of  sustainance 
were  supplied;  the  expedition  was 
planned;  the  price  was  bidden  for 
scalps;  the  aid  of  European  officers 
and  soldiers  was  conjoined;  the  devas- 
tation and  slaughter  were  sanctioned 
by  the  ministers  of  religion;  and  the 
blood-hounds,  while  their  fangs  were 
still  dropping  blood,  were  caressed 
and  cherished  by  men  regarded  by 
them  as  superior  beings.  The  inter- 
vals between  formal  attacks  were  un- 
usually seasons  of  desultory  mischief, 
plunder  and  butchery;  and  always  of 
suspense  and  dread.  The  solitary 
family  was  carried  into  captivity;  the 
lonely  house  burned  to  the  ground; 
and  the  traveller  waylaid  and  shot  in 
the  forest.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
observed,  to  the  immortal  honor  of 
these  people,  distinguished  as  they 
are  by  so  many  traits  of  brutal 
ferocity,  that  history  records  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  purity  of  a  female 
captive  was  violated  by  them,  or  even 
threatened. ' ' 

The    veteran    Colonel    Church    en- 


*  For    details    see    Parkman,    Count    Frontenac, 
pp.  86-316,  335  et  seq. 


gaged  in  retaliatory  expeditions  and 
was  almost  as  heartless  in  his  cruelty 
as  the  French  and  Indians  on  their 
side.  In  1694  the  Indians  attacked 
the  settlement  at  Oyster  River,  N.  II. 
(now  Durham),  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured nearly  100  persons.*  In  1696 
Pierre  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Iberville, 
a  well-known  Canadian  naval  officer, 
arrived  from  France  with  two  ships 
and  a  body  of  troops.  In  August  of 
that  3'ear  he  was  joined  by  a  party 
under  command  of  Villebon  and  Jean 
Vincent  de  I'Abadie,  Baron  de  Saint 
Castin,  and  the  combined  forces  laid 
siege  to  and  took  the  fort  at  Pema- 
quid  which  resulted  in  the  breaking 
up  of  all  the  old  settlements  in  that 
vicinity. t  In  the  spring  of  1691  Iber- 
ville sailed  to  Hudson's  Bay  where  he 
recovered  a  fort  from  the  English  and 
captured  two  English  vessels. t  In 
March  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians 
fell  upon  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  killed 
or  captured  about  40  persons.  One  of 
the  most  heroic  of  the  Haverhill  peo- 
ple was  Mrs.  Hannah  Dustin,  who 
only  a  week  before  had  become  a 
mother.  In  endeavoring  to  escape 
with  the  infant,  the  nurse  was  cap- 
tured by  the  savages,  who,  rushing 
into  the  house,  ordered  the  mother  to 
arise  instantly,  and  then,  after  plun- 
dering the  house,  set  it  on  fire.  They 
then   took  her  away  with   them,   to- 

*  Parkman,  Cmint  Frontenac,  pp.  364-367;  Bel- 
knap's History  of  Veir  Hampshire. 

t  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  318-320;  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  pp.  378- 
381. 

t  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  p.  388  et  seq. 
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gether  with  a  number  of  other  cap- 
tives, but  before  they  had  gone  many 
steps  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  in- 
fant against  a  tree.  While  the  mother 
was  sorely  tried  by  this  act,  she  had 
other  infants  to  think  of  and  there- 
fore summoned  her  remaining 
strength  to  follow  the  savages  into 
the  interior.  As  her  companions 
dropped  through  exhaustion,  they 
were  brained  by  the  tomahawk  of  the 
savages,  and  their  scalps  taken  as 
trophies  to  the  governor  of  Canada. 
After  traveling  for  several  weeks  on 
her  course  toward  Canada,  Mrs.  Dus- 
tin  was  informed  by  the  Indian  family 
to  which  she  had  been  allotted  that 
she  would  be  compelled  to  run  the 
gauntlet  between  a  row  of  savages. 
She  therefore  resolved  to  make  her 
escape  by  murdering  her  captors  if 
possible,  and  then  to  flee  through  the 
woods  to  her  husband  and  children. 
One  night,  when  more  than  100  miles 
from  Haverhill,  she  persuaded  the 
nurse  and  a  boy  prisoner  to  join  her 
in  her  project,  and  having  killed  their 
tormentors  with  their  own  hatchets, 
they  retraced  the  long  journey 
through  the  woods  back  to  Haverhill.* 
Frontenac  still  continued  to  harass 
the  Iroquois.  Though  he  was  long 
past  seventy  years  of  age,  he  person- 
ally conducted  an  expedition  into  the 
territory  of  the  Onondagas  and  the 
Oneidas,  laying  waste  their  corn  fields 


and  burning  their  villages.*  He  him- 
self often  gave  permission  to  the  In- 
dians to  torture  their  prisoners,  and 
it  is  reported  that  he  keenly  enjoyed 
the  spectacle. t  Charlevoix  says:  "A 
most  singular  spectacle  indeed  it  was 
to  see  upwards  of  four  hundred  tor- 
mentors raging  about  a  decrepit  old 
man,  from  whom,  by  all  their  tor- 
tures, they  could  not  extract  a  single 
groan,  and  who,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
did  not  cease  to  reproach  them  with 
being  slaves  of  the  French,  of  whom 
he  affected  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
disdain.  On  receiving  at  last  his 
death-stroke,  he  exclaimed,  '  Why 
shorten  my  life?  better  improve  this 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to  die 
like  a  man!  '  "  |  The  last  year  of  the 
war  was  extremely  trying.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  the 
people  of  Boston  were  in  constant 
fear  of  attack  by  a  French  fleet,  but 
this  expedition  did  not  materialize, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1697, 
the  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of 
Eyswick.ll  By  this  treaty  each  party 
retained  the  territories  possessed  by 


*  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  pp.  3S5-3S7;  Hil- 
dreth,  vol.   ii.,  p.    195. 


*  Parkman,  p.  397  et  seq. ;  Roberts,  l^ew  York, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  175-177;  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  233-239; 
Mc^Iullen,  Canada,  pp.  76-81;  Documentary  His- 
tory of  Xeto  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  325-345;  Smith, 
Canada,  vol.  i.,  pp.  125-145;  Heriot,  Canada,  pp. 
313-344;   Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184, 

t  See  Colden,  Five  Xations,  vol.  i.,  p.  441;  Mc- 
AluUen,  Canada,  p.  80. 

t  Quoted  in  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  193-194. 
Another  version  is  given  in  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
184. 

II  For  text  of  the  treaty  see  Chalmers,  Collec- 
tion of  Treaties,  vol.  i.,  pp.  332-340,  and  for  por- 
tions relating  to  America,  MacDonald,  Select 
Charters,  pp.  222-223. 
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them  before  tlie  war  began.  Thus  the 
dependencies  were  in  almost  the  same 
position  as  they  were  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  only  difference 
being  that  an  intense  hatred  had  been 


engendered  between  the  colonists  and 
the  French  and  Indians,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  entire  elimination  of 
the  French  from  the  control  of 
Canada. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

1696-1748. 

THE   NEW   ENGLAND    COLONIES:   SECOND   AND    THIRD   INTERCOLONIAL   WARS. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  established  —  Its  powers  —  Lord  Bellomont  governor  of  Massachusetts  —  His 
speech  to  the  General  Court — -Captain  Kidd,  the  pirate  — Death  of  Lord  Bellomont  —  Joseph  Dudley 
governor  —  His  controversy  with  the  Assembly  regarding  salary  —  The  second  intercolonial  war,  or  Queen 
Anne's  war  begun  —  Situation  of  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  colonies  —  Both  French  and  English 
endeavor  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  —  Attacks  on  the  Maine  villages  —  Massacre  at  Deerfield  — 
Retaliatory  expedition  under  Church  —  Massacre  at  Haverhill  —  Expedition  against  Port  Royal  —  Attempt 
to  attack  Montreal  —  Treaty  of  Utrecht  —  Territory  ceded  to  the  English  —  Dispute  over  paper  money 
in  Massachusetts  —  Dispute  between  Governor  Shute  and  the  Assembly  —  Piracy  suppressed  —  Outbreak 
of  small-pox  —  Dispute  with  Governor  Burnet  about  salary  —  Letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  —  Burnet 
succeeded  by  Belcher  —  Trouble  with  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Maine  —  Lovewell's  activities  —  The  New 
England  Courant  started  by  James  Franklin  —  Belcher  displaced  by  Shirley  —  Disputes  between  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  —  "The  Great  Revival" — Third  intercolonial 
war  begun  —  Attack  on  Fort  Canso  —  Expedition  against  Louisburg  —  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  —  Attempt 
of  Commodore  Knowles  to  impress  seamen. 


On  May  15,  1696,  just  before  the 
treaty  of  Eyswick  was  concluded,  the 
English  merchants  complained  that 
the  colonists  had  violated  the  naviga- 
tion act,  and  consequently,  a  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  was  estab- 
lished. "  This  was  a  permanent  com- 
mission, consisting  of  a  president  and 
seven  members,  known  as  '  Lords  of 
Trade,'  who  succeeded  to  the  author- 
ity and  oversight  hitherto  exercised 
by  plantation  committees  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Subsequently,  the  powers 
of  this  Board  were  somewhat  cur- 
tailed, but  down  to  the  period  of  the 
American  Eevolution  it  continued  to 
exercise  a  general  oversight  of  the 
colonies,    watching    the    Assemblies 


with  a  jealous  eye,  struggling  hard  to 
uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the  king 
and  the  authority  of  parliament, 
laboring  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  royal  governors,  and  systemati- 
cally to  carry  out  the  policy  of  render- 
ing America  completely  subservient 
to  the  narrow  views  which  then  pre- 
vailed of  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  mother  country. ' '  *  The  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  navigation  acts 
was  now  urged  upon  the  authorities, 
who  thereupon  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  revenue  officers  in  the 
colony.     Yice-admiralty  courts  were 


*  Hiklreth,  History  of  the  United  f^frJes.  vol. 
ii.,  p.  197.  See  also  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the 
Republic,  p.   108. 
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also  established,  with  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  king  in  council. 

Governor  Phipps  died  in  February, 
1695,  and  pending  the  appointment  of 
a  new  governor,  Stoughton,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, took  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony.  In  June,  1697, 
Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellomont, 
left  New  York,  arriving  in  Boston  in 
May,  1699,  and  succeeded  Stoughton 
as  governor.  By  his  conduct  he  soon 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  good  will  of 
the  colonists.  He  opened  the  general 
court  with  a  formal  speech,  as  was 
the  custom  with  the  Irish  lord  lieu- 
tenants, copies  of  the  speech  being  de- 
livered to  the  two  houses,  and  subse- 
quently printed.  His  first  speech  was 
concluded  in  the  following  terms : 

"  I  should  be  wanting  to  you  and  myself  too, 
if  I  did  not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  indispensable 
duty  and  respect  we  owe  the  king,  for  being  the 
glorious  instrument  of  our  deliverance  from  the 
odius  fetters  and  chains  of  popery  and  tyranny, 
which  have  almost  overwhelmed  our  consciences, 
and  subverted'  all  our  civil  rights.  There  is 
something  that  is  godlike  in  what  the  king  hath 
done  for  us.  The  works  of  redemption  and  preser- 
vation come  next  to  that  of  creation.  I  would 
not  be  misunderstood,  so  as  to  be  thought  to  rob 
tiod  of  the  glory  of  that  stupendous  act  of  his 
providence,  in  bringing  to  pass  the  late  happy 
and  wonderful  revolution  in  England.  His 
blessed  work  it  was,  without  doubt,  and  He  was 
pleased  to  make  King  William,  immediately,  the 
author  and  instrument  of  it.  Ever  since  the 
year  1602,  England  has  had  a  succession  of  kings, 
who  have  been  aliens  in  this  respect,  that  they 
have  not  fought  our  battles  nor  have  been  in  our 
interests,  but  have  been,  in  an  unnatural  manner 
plotting  and  contriving  to  undermine  and  sub- 
vert our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  till  God 
was  pleased,  by  His  infinite  power  and  mercy  and 
goodness,  to  give  us  a  true  English  king  in  the 
person  of  his  present  majesty,  who  has,  upon  all 
occasions,  hazarded  his  royal  person  in  the  fronts 
of  our  battles  and  where  there  was  most  damrer ; 
he    has    restored    to    our    nation    the    almost    lost 


character  of  bravery  and  valor;  and,  what  is  most 
valuable  of  all,  his  majesty  is  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  his  people.  It  is  therefore  our  duty 
and  interest  to  pray  to  God,  in  the  most  fervent 
manner,  that  he  would  bless  our  great  King  Wil- 
liam with  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  over  us, 
to  which  I  am  persuaded,  you  that  are  present 
and   all  good  people  will   heartily   say,  Amen."  * 

His  last  speech  was  somewhat  in 
the  same  strain,  as  follows: 

"  The  parting  with  Canada  to  the  French,  and 
the  eastern  country  called  Acadia  or  Nova 
Scotia,  with  the  noble  fishery  on  that  coast,  were 
most  execrable  treacheries  to  England,  and  in- 
tended, without  doubt,  to  serve  the  ends  of  popery. 
It  is  too  well  known  what  interest  that  king 
favored  who  parted  with  Nova  Scotia,  and  of 
what  religion  he  died." 

Meanwhile  the  pirates,  having  been 
deprived  of  English  and  French  sup- 
port by  the  remonstrances  of  Spain, 
were  compelled  to  forego  a  large 
amount  of  their  depredations  along 
the  coast.  Numbers  of  them  settled 
in  Hayti,  but  others  still  continued 
their  practices  in  various  places, 
being  often  well  received  and  their 
lawlessness  sanctioned  by  the  au- 
thorities. In  1697  a  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  prizes  which  had  been  captured  by 
the  pirates,  and  in  this  company  King 
William  became  a  partner.  In  com- 
mand of  the  ship  sent  out  by  the  com- 
pany was  the  famous  Captain  Wil- 
liam Kidd  who  had,  up  to  this  time, 
borne  an  excellent  reputation.  The 
outlook  for  clearing  a  fortune  was  so 
good,  however,  that  he  abandoned  the 
object  for  which  the  company  had 
been  formed  and  he  himself  turned 
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pirate.  In  1698,  therefore,  Bellomont 
was  instructed  to  capture  Kidd  if  it 
were  possible.  The  connection  of  the 
king  with  this  enterprise  had  become 
known,  and  it  was  surmised  that  the 
authorities  were  conniving  to  render 
Kidd's  capture  impossible.  Bello- 
mont, therefore,  feeling  that  the  repu- 
tations of  both  himself  and  his  friends 
were  at  stake,  used  every  endeavor  to 
effect  Kidd's  capture.  It  is  supposed 
that  Kidd  buried  his  treasures  on  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  although 
a  number  of  places  have  been  given 
as  the  repository  for  his  ill-gotten 
goods.  He  then  burned  his  ship  and 
openly  appeared  at  Boston,  in  practi- 
cal defiance  of  the  authorities.  He 
was  arrested,  however,  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  trial,  and  there  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  companions  was  executed 
in  May,  1701.* 

Meanwhile,  Bellomont  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  Assem- 
bly a  grant  of  more  salary  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  General  Court  voting  him 
about  $9,000  during  the  time  he  acted 
as  governor.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
influence  was  not  sufficient  to  prevail 
upon  the  Assembly  to  vote  money  to 
rebuild  the  fort  at  Pemaquid  or  to 
pass  ordinances  to  enforce  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  the  councilors  insisting 
"  that  they  were  too  much  cramped 


*  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  333-337;  J.  S.  G.  Abbott,  William  Kidd; 
Fiske,  Dtitch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
223-227,  230-235 ;  the  "  Trial  of  Captain  Kidd  and 
Others  for  Piracy"  in  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol. 


in  their  liberties  already  and  they 
would  be  great  fools  to  abridge,  by  a 
law  of  their  own,  the  little  that  was 
left  them."  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut also  showed  a  like  unwilling- 
ness to  be  restricted  in  their  com- 
mercial liberties,  and  Bellomont  was 
thus  caused  an  endless  amount  of 
trouble  and  vexation.  In  May,  1707, 
while  in  New  York  and  engaged  in  a 
controversy  connected  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Navigation  Act, 
Bellomont  suddenly  died. 

To  succeed  him  as  governor  the  king 
appointed  Joseph   Dudley,   who   was 
not  at  all  popular  in  the  colony.    His 
commission  was  given  him  by  Queen 
Anne  who  had  now  succeeded  William 
on  the  throne,  and  in  June,  1702,  he 
arrived    in     the    colony.      His    first 
speech  was  little   calculated  to   con- 
ciliate   the    colonists.      He    informed 
them  that  the  Queen  had  instructed 
him  to  observe  to  them,  "  that  there 
is  no  other  province  or  government 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England, 
except  this,  where  there  is  not  pro- 
vided a  fit  and  convenient  house  for 
the  reception  of  the  governor,  lieuten- 
ant governor,  secretary,  judges,  and 
all  other  officers;  which,  therefore,  is 
recommended  to  you.    And  since  this 
province   is    so   particularly   favored 
by  the  crown,  in  more  instances  than 
one,   their  more   ready   obedience   is 
justly  expected  in  this  and  all  other 
occasions."     In    answering   this   the 
House   said:     "As  for  those  points 
which,  in  obedience  to  her  majesty's 
command,   your   excellency   has   laid 
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before  this  House,  we  shall  proceed 
with  all  convenient  speed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  them."  They  then  re- 
solved that  £500  be  donated  from  the 
public  treasury  to  the  governor,  but 
as  far  as  the  salary  was  concerned, 
they  made  serious  objections,  saying, 
''As  to  settling  a  salary  for  the  gov- 
ernor, it  is  altogether  new  to  us ;  nor 
can  we  think  it  agreeable  to  our  pres- 
ent constitution,  but  we  shall  be  ready 
to  do  according  to  our  abilit}^,  what 
may  be  proper  on  our  part  for  the 
support  of  the  government."  They 
firmly  decided  among  themselves  that 
tliey  would  not  saddle  the  colony  with 
any  such  burden,  and  as  Dudley  could 
not  bring  them  to  the  point,  the  ques- 
tion of  salary  remained  a  fruitful 
source  of  contention  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  colonists  for  a  long 
time,  the  principal  reason  for  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  colonists  since 
it  interfered  with  their  rights  and 
privileges.* 

While  these  disputes  were  being 
carried  on  in  New  England,  affairs  in 
Europe  were  assuming  a  warlike 
aspect.  France  and  England  had 
fallen  into  a  dispute  regarding  the 
"  Spanish  succession  "  which  finally 
resulted  in  a  war  known  as  Queen 
Anne's  W^ar.  This  necessarily  in- 
volved the  colonists  in  the  dispute  not 
only  with  the  French  in  the  north,  but 
also  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  soutli. 
While  the  New  England  colonies 
would  be  most  affected  by  the  renewal 


of  hostilities,  New  York  had  cause  to 
deprecate  a  war.  The  late  conflict 
had  born  heavily  on  the  inhabitants 
of  that  colony,  not  only  because  they 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  but 
also  because  the  other  colonies  had 
given  them  little  aid  in  the  struggle. 
During  the  five  years  of  the  war.  New 
York  had  received  only  £3,051,  pro- 
vincial currency,  as  the  joint  con- 
tributions from  Virginia,  Maryland, 
East  Jersey  and  Connecticut.*  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  no  position  to  help 
New  York,  having  her  own  borders  to 
protect;  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut were  also  stubborn  in  their  re- 
fusals to  contribute  money  and  sup- 
plies ;  and  the  other  colonies  cared 
little  for  the  woes  of  their  northern 
neighbors. 

The  defences  of  New  York  were  in 
a  wretched  condition;  the  forts  were 
weak  and  crumbling;  and  the  soldiers 
(what  few  the  king  had  sent  over) 
were  without  pay,  without  decent 
clothing,  and  had  it  not  been  for  three 
private  gentlemen  —  Schuyler,  Liv- 
ingston and  Cortlandt  —  would  have 
been  without  food.  Nevertheless,  the 
king  evidently  thought  that  these 
troops  could  protect  the  colony 
against  1,400  well-equipped  French 
soldiers. f  Moreover,  the  Five  Na- 
tions had  not  been  treated  by  the  colo- 
nists in  a  manner  calculated  to  please 
them,  and  considering  that  they  had 
alwaj^s  fought  against  the  French  and 


Hutclnnson,  vol.   ii.,  p.    135. 


•  Schuyler,  Colonial  Neio  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  431- 
432. 
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guarded  the  frontiers,  the  treatment 
accorded    them    was    extremely    nig- 
gardly.     They  were  robbed  by  land 
speculators,  cheated  by  traders,   re- 
ceived scarcely  any  support  in  their 
wars   against  the   French,  and  were 
given  but  few  presents  in  return  for 
the  1,000  warriors  who  had  fallen  in 
the  common  cause.     This  ingratitude 
had    its    effect    on   the    Indians   who 
began  to  doubt  the   sincerity  of  the 
English,    and    their    suspicions    and 
fears  were  also  aroused  by  tales  from 
French    sources    that    the    king    had 
ordered  the  governor  of  New  York  to 
poison  them.    They  thus  believed  that 
the  two  rival  nations  had  conspired  to 
destroy  them  and  divide  their  lands, 
and  that  they  had  been  bewitched  by 
sorcerers,  both  English  and  French.* 
On  the  other  hand  both  French  and 
English  endeavored  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  Indians :  the  former,  to  in- 
sure their  neutrality  in  the  event  of 
another  war;  the  latter,  so  that  they 
could  be  used  as  an  offensive  weapon 
against    the    French.      The    French, 
however,     pursued     their     purposes 
energetically  and  skillfully,  while  the 
English  efforts  were  intermittent  and 
feeble,    and    whatever    good    results 
were   secured  by  these   efforts  were 
generally  offset  by  the  bungling  of 
some  official  who  little  understood  the 
characteristics  of  the  Indians.     The 
French  governor  sent  many  agents, 
chiefly  Jesuit  priests,  among  the  In- 
dians,   while    the    English    tried    to 


A".  Y.  Col.  Dors.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  65®. 


counteract  their  influence  by  sending 
Protestant  ministers,  but  the  latter 
were  no  match  for  their  more  astute 
Jesuit  adversaries,  who  after  con- 
verting the  Indians,  induced  many  of 
them  to  remove  to  Canada,  where 
they  naturally  cast  their  lot  in  with 
the  French. 

The  "  Far  Indians  "  of  the  Great 
Lake  regions,  from  whom  Canada  se- 
cured her  furs,  were  nominal  allies 
and  friends  of  the  French  but  they 
were  also  enemies  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, whose  friendship  the  French 
desired  and  wished  to  retain.  The 
Dutch  merchants  of  Albany,  who 
were  cool  in  their  devotion  to  the 
English  crown,  wished  to  secure  some 
of  this  trade  in  furs,  but  the  Five  Na- 
tions wished  to  act  as  middlemen  — 
thus  securing  some  of  the  profits  for 
themselves — and  therefore  the  Dutch, 
not  caring  to  pay  double  for  their 
furs,  carried  on  an  illicit  trade  with 
the  ''  Far  Indians  "  through  the  con- 
verted Indians  who  had  gone  to  Can- 
ada. These  Indians  carried  the  furs 
to  Albany,  exchanging  them  for  guns, 
knives,  blankets,  etc.,  which  they  car- 
ried to  Canada  and  sold  to  the  French 
traders,  who  in  turn  used  them  in  bar- 
tering with  the  ' '  Far  Indians. ' '  This 
played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  thus  had  several  weapons 
to  hold  over  the  heads  of  the  English 
colonists;  for  they  could  at  any  time 
put  a  stop  to  it  if  political  designs 
warranted  such  a  step,  beside  which, 
if  the   Five  Nations   learned   of  the 
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illicit  trade,  tliey  "^ould  undoubtedly 
turn  against  the  English.  Further- 
more, the  Canadian  authorities 
winked  at  this  lawless  trade,  as  it  fur- 
nished them  with  the  goods  necessary 
for  keeping  their  **  Far  Indian  " 
allies  in  good  humor,  and  what  was 
more  important,  gave  them  a  chance 
to  send  spies  into  the  colony,  from 
whom  the  Canadian  authorities 
learned  of  the  movements  and  de- 
signs of  the  English,  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  French  were  as  anxious  to 
maintain  peaceful  relations  with  all 
parties  in  New  York  as  the  New 
Yorkers  were  to  secure  trade,  and 
thus  for  several  years  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  virtual  truce  between 
Canada  and  New  York,  the  whole  bur- 
den of  Queen  Anne 's  war  being  thrust 
upon  the  northern  colonies  of  New 
England  —  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts.* 

In  1702  the  Canadians  made  active 
preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  to  harass  the  set- 
tlements   in    Maine. t      The    colonists 


*  Parkman,  Half-Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i., 
chap.  i.   (5th  ed.,  189,3). 

t  The  Canadian  officers  of  the  crown  thought  it 
a  simple  matter  to  conquer  the  colonies,  as  they 
considered  the  New  Englanders  "  great  cowards, 
totally  undisciplined  and  ignorant  of  war."  One 
of  these  officers  said  that  4,000  troops  would  be 
sufficient  to  lay  Avaste  all  of  Xew  England  and 
then  march  to  Xew  York,  which  would  be  "  quickly 
destroyed  and  burned."  See  Parkman,  Ilalf-Cen- 
tury  of  Conflict,  vol.  i..  p.  2  et  seq.  Governor  Corn- 
bury  of  New  York  on  the  other  hand  thought  that 
the  French  could  be  driven  out  of  Canada  bv  a 


themselves  were  somewhat  at  fault  in 
provoking  the  first  hostilities  by  plun- 
dering the  half-breed  son  of  Baron 
Castin  on  the  Penobscot.  The  east- 
ern Indians,  known  as  the  Abenakis, 
who  were  entirely  under  French  in- 
fluence, were  easily  aroused  to  retalia- 
tory measures.  The  frontier  villages 
of  Maine  —  Wells,  Spurwick,  Cape 
Porpoise,  Winter  Harbor,  Casco 
(Falmouth),  and  the  settlement  near 
the  present  city  of  Portland  —  were 
attacked  in  August,  1703,  and  nearly 
150  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and 
children,  massacred  with  shocking 
barbarity.*  A  few  small  expeditions 
were  sent  against  the  Indians  but 
they  accomplished  little,  and  the  In- 
dians became  emboldened  to  make  at- 
tacks at  will.  A  body  of  200  Canadi- 
ans and  100  Indiansf  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hertel  de  Eouville,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1704,  descended  the  Connecti- 
cut River  until  they  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  night,  while  the 
sentinels  were  asleep,  attacked  the 
village.  In  the  ensuing  tight  nearly 
50  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  and 
100  more  were  captured,  and  after  the 


force  of  1,500  men  and  eight  fourth-rate  frigates. 
'S.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  977. 

*  Penhallow,  History  of  the  Wars  of  Xeic  Eng- 
land with  the  Eastern  Indians :  Edward  E.  Bourne, 
History  of  Wells  and  Kenneiunk;  Niles,  Indian 
and  French  Wars;  Folsom,  History  of  Saco  and 
Biddeford,  p.  198 ;  Belknap,  History  of  Xew 
Hampshire,  vol.  i.,  pp.  330-331;  Williamson,  His- 
tory of  Maine,  vol.  ii.,  p.  42;  Collections  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  140,  348. 

t  French  accounts  say  there  were  50  Canadians 
and  200  Indians. 
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village  had  been  burned,  the  captives 
were  compelled  to  tramp  through  the 
snow  covered  forests   to    Canada,   a 
distance  of  approximately  300  miles. 
Such  of  the  captives  as  fell  by  the 
wayside    were    dispatched    with    the 
tomahawk.*    Some  of  them  succeeded 
in   escaping   and   many   were    subse- 
quently exchanged.     In  reprisal  for 
these  atrocities,  a  premium  of  $100 
was  offered  by  the  English  for  the 
scalps    of    Indians,    and    the    whole 
frontier  was   now  deluged  with   the 
blood  of  colonists  and  red  men.    The 
whites,  however,  found  great  difficulty 
in  capturing  the  Indians  and  it  was 
computed    that    every    Indian    scalp 
brought  in  during  the  war  cost  the 
colony  about   $3,000.     In  retaliation 
also,  an  expedition  under  command  of 
Benjamin  Church  was  sent  along  the 
Penobscot,    and    after    doing    much 
damage  there  and  capturing  Menis,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast   of  Acadia 
near  Port  Royal,  the  expedition  re- 
turned to  Boston. f 

In  August,  1708,  de  Rouville  set  out 
on  another  predatory  expedition,  hav- 
ing in  Adew  the  plundering  of  Ports- 


*  See  Parkman,  Half-Century  of  Conflict,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  52-89  and  the  authorities  there  noted, 
particularly  John  Williams'  narrative,  The  Re- 
deemed Captive  returning  to  Zion ;  the  Account  of 
the  Captivity  of  Stephen  Williams,  written  hy 
himself  (the  narrative  of  one  of  John  Williams' 
sons  printed  in  -the  appendix  to  the  Biographical 
Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Williams,  Hartford,  1837)  ; 
An  Account  of  ye  destruction  at  Deerfd.  febr  29, 
1703/4,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  1867,  p.  478;  Hoyt,  Antiquarian 
Researches;  Bancroft,  vol    ii.,  pp.   195-196. 

f  See  Chvirch's  Entertaining  Passages,  and  ac- 
counts by  Penhallow,  Belknap,  and  Hutchinson. 


mouth,   but  he   was   disappointed  in 
receiving    some    expected    reinforce- 
ments,   and    therefore    changed    his 
plan,  directing  his  course  to  the  little 
village    of    Haverhill,    Mass.     After 
having  gone  through  their  devotional 
services     as     was     customary,     the 
soldiers   under    de   Rouville    entered 
the  village  shortly  before  sunrise  and 
began  the  work  of  destruction,  in  the 
first  moments  of  surprise  killing  with 
the  hatchet  about  50  of  the  inhabitants 
or    burning    them    to    death    in    the 
flames     of     their     own     homesteads. 
After   the   first  panic  had   subsided, 
the   inhabitants  united  in  making  a 
bold    defence.     Several    ruses    were 
called  into  play  to  deceive  the  French 
and  Indians,  one  of  the  inhabitants 
by  the  name  of  Davis  concealing  him- 
self behind  a  barn  and  calling  on  some 
supposed  reinforcements  to  hurry  to 
the    defense.     During    the    massacre 
there  were  numerous  eases  of  heroism 
on     the     part     of     both     the     male 
and    female     inhabitants.      The     In- 
dians attacked  the  home  of  Richard 
Swan    and    his    wife,    who,    to    pre- 
vent    the     Indians     from     entering, 
planted  themselves  against  the  nar- 
row     doorway.       For      some      time 
they   were   able   to   prevent   the   en- 
trance of  their  assailants,  but  gradu- 
ally their  strength  began  to  fail  and 
they  soon  saw  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  pressure  any  longer. 
The  husband  was  about  to  cease  his 
resistance  when  the  wife,  seeing  that 
one  of  the  half -naked  Indians  had  al- 
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ready  forced  liimself  into  the  door- 
way, seized  a  sharp  pointed  stick  and 
with  her  whole  force  drove  it  into  his 
body,  killing  him  and  compelling  the 
other  assailants  to  retreat.*  The 
other  inhabitants  succeeded  in  re- 
pulsing the  invaders,  and  finally  drove 
tliem  entirely  out  of  the  town.f 

In  1707  Dudley  secretly  obtained 
the  information  that  Canada  was  in  a 
very  weak  condition,  and  he  prevailed 
upon  the  authorities  in  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Hampshire  to  join  Massa- 
chusetts in  an  expedition  against  the 
French.  One  thousand  men  were 
gathered,  and  on  May  13  the  expedi- 
tion set  forth  against  Port  Royal. 
Their  efforts,  however,  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  having  burned  and 
ravaged  in  every  direction,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  second  unsuccessful  as- 
sault on  Port  Royal,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat. I  In  1708  a  petition 
was  sent  to  Queen  Anne  by  Samuel 
Vetch,  requesting  that  she  terminate 
**  this  consuming  war  "  of  little  less 
than  20  years  duration,  by  making  a 
final  dash  upon  all  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  America. II     All  the  north- 


*  History  of  Haverhill,  p.  122. 

t  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  156 ;  Massachusetts 
Hist.  Coll.,  2d  series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  129;  Sewall's 
Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234;  Mc^NIullen,  Canada,  pp.  86- 
87;  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  19G-198. 

t  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America,  vol.  iii., 
p.  351  et  seq.;  Parkman,  Half-Century  of  Conflict, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  120-127 ;  the  account  by  Rev.  John 
Barnard  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  3d  series,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
189-196;    The  Deplorable  State  of  New  England. 

II  See  Patterson,  Memoir  of  Hon.  Samuel  Tetch, 
in  Collections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  So- 
ciety, vol.  iv. 


ern  colonies  cooperated  in  raising 
and  equipping  troops,  and  the  English 
government  was  asked  to  send  all  the 
reinforcements  possible.  The  home 
authorities  complied  with  the  request, 
and  in  1710  two  English  men-of-war 
with  500  marines  aboard  anchored  in 
Boston  harbor.  With  the  troops  that 
had  been  raised  by  the  colonies,  the 
united  forces,  under  command  of 
Francis  Nicholson,  succeeded  in  in- 
vesting Port  Royal  which  was  in  no 
condition  to  withstand  a  protracted 
siege.  The  French  thereupon  capitu- 
lated, and  the  English  renamed  the 
captured  fortress  Annapolis  in  honor 
of  Queen  Anne.*  The  English  then 
began  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  for 
many  miles  around,  and  all  those  with 
the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  within 
three  miles  were  compelled  to  undergo 
indescribable  miserj^  A  proposition 
was  even  made  to  drive  them  from 
their  homes,  '^  unless  they  would  turn 
Protestants." 

Nicholson  then  went  to  England  to 
solicit  further  aid,  and  in  June,  1711, 
returned  to  the  colony  with  the  in- 
formation that  a  large  body  of  troops 
and  a  number  of  ships  would  be  sent 
over  for  the  subjugation  of  Canada. 


*  Doyle,  English  Colonies,  vol.  iii.,  p.  369 ;  Miles, 
Canada,  pp.  256-258;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
181-186;  Parkman,  Half-Century  of  Conflict,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  128-149;  Nicholson's  Journal  of  an  Ex- 
pedition for  the  Reduction  of  Port  Royal,  re- 
jirinted  with  other  documents  and  the  correspond- 
ence durinji;  the  siege  in  Collections  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Historical  Society,  vol.  i. ;  and  the  accounts 
of  the  various  attacks  in  Shea,  Charlrvoir's  His- 
tory of  New  France,  vol.  v.,  pp.  169-172,  192-201, 
225-230. 
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Shortly  after  his  return  a  fleet  of  15 
ships  under  command  of  Sir  Hoven- 
den  Walker,  with  40  transports  con- 
taining seven  regiments  of  veterans 
of  Marlborough's  troops,  arrived  in 
Boston.  It  was  not  until  July  30  that 
the  expedition  consisting  of  7,600  men 
started  forth  against  Quebec,  various 
matters  having  delayed  their  sailing.* 
In  addition  to  this  force,  a  large  body 
of  troops  had  been  sent  to  make  an 
attack  by  land  on  Montreal,  Nicholson 
going  to  Albany  to  take  charge  of 
this  latter  expedition.  The  fleet  ex- 
perienced all  manner  of  trouble.  It 
had  not  proceeded  more  than  10 
leagues  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  the 
weather  became  tempestuous  and 
foggy.  The  pilots  and  captains  dis- 
puted among  themselves  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  taken,  the  pilots 
recommending  one  course  and  the 
officers  another.  The  admiral  pre- 
ferred the  advice  of  his  own  to  that 
of  any  colonial  pilot,  and  therefore 
proceeded  according  to  his  judgment. 
As  a  result,  during  the  night,  eight 
transports  were  driven  upon  the 
rocks  and  dashed  to  pieces,  and  nearly 
1,000  lives  were  lost,  while  more  than 
600  were  found  floating  on  the  wrecks. 
Thoroughly  disheartened  by  this 
disaster,  the  admiral  returned  to 
England  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
arrived  there  in  October.     The  New 


England  troops  also  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  Nicholson,  having  learned 
of  the  disaster  to  the  fleet,  also  led  his 
troops  back  to  Albany.  The  colonists 
were  highly  indignant  at  the  incapac- 
ity displayed  by  those  in  command, 
and  unsparingly  denounced  their  con- 
duct which  had  caused  them  not  only 
loss  of  lives  but  also  heavy  expense.* 
In  1713  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
concluded  between  the  warring  na- 
tions, and  the  second  intercolonial 
war  came  to  an  end.  By  this  treaty 
the  colonies  gained  considerable ;  pos- 
session of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  fur 
trade,  and  Newfoundland  and  Acadia, 
which  now  received  the  name  of  Nova 
Scotia,  were  given  to  them  while  the 
French  only  retained  certain  fishery 
privileges  off  Newfoundland.f 

In  the  meanwhile  the  war  had  ab- 
sorbed so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  that  there  was  little  time  for 
other  disputes,  but  as  soon  as  their 
attention  was  diverted  from  the  war, 
they  began  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, chiefly  over  the  uses  of  money 
in  the  colony.    So  much  paper  money 


*  These  consisted  of  the  seven  British  regi- 
ments, 5,500  men,  600  marines,  and  1,500  pro- 
vincials, and  with  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  the 
total  for  the  fleet  was  12  000.  See  Walker's 
Journal  of  the  Canada  Expedition. 


*  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  373-376;  Schuyler,  Colonial  Neio  York,  vol.  ii. ; 
Parkman,  Jlalf-Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
150-175;  Vetch's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  Designed  to 
Quebec  in  the  Collections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  His- 
torical Society,  vol.  iv. ;  Smith,  Canada,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
107-177;  Murray,  British  America,  vol.  i.,  pp.  201- 
303;  Heriot,  Canada,  pp.  399-404;  Bancroft,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  199-203;  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecti- 
cut, vol.  i.,  p.  373  et  scq. 

t  For  the  treaty  see  Chalmers,  Collection  of 
Treaties,  vol.  i.,  pp.  340-386  and  for  parts  re- 
lating to  America,  MacDonald,  Select  Charters, 
pp.  229-232 :  Freeman  Snow,  Treaties  and  Topics 
in  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  1-2. 
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had  been  issued  by  this  time  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  war  —  particu- 
larly £40,000  which  had  been  issued 
for  the  Canadian  expedition  —  that  it 
had  become  the  chief  medium  of  ex- 
change to  the  exclusion  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  price  of  commodities  was 
no  longer  compared  with  the  values 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  with  the  paper 
bills,  or  rather  with  mere  ideal 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  The 
rise  of  exchange  in  England  and  all 
other  countries  was  not  attributed  to 
the  want  of  a  fixed  staple  medium, 
but  to  the  generally  poor  conditions 
of  trade,  and  a  large  body  of  colonists 
thought  that  by  increasing  the  paper 
bills,  trade  would  be  encouraged  and 
increased.  There  were  three  parties 
who  held  as  many  views  regarding 
this  question.  The  smallest  party  ad- 
vocated the  withdrawing  of  the  paper 
bills  from  the  channels  of  trade  and 
reverting  to  silver  and  gold  currency. 
One  of  the  most  active  members  of 
this  party  was  Mr.  Hutchinson  of 
Boston  who,  during  his  whole  life,  was 
an  enemy  to  a  depreciating  currency. 
A  more  numerous  party  favored  the 
issuing  of  bills  of  credit,  which  all  the 
members  of  the  company  were  to  re- 
ceive in  lieu  of  money.  Though  there 
was  no  certain  fixed  value  as  com- 
pared with  gold  and  silver,  real  estate 
to  the  value  of  the  bills  issued  was  to 
be  put  up  as  security  that  the  com- 
pany should  perform  its  engage- 
mer'!:s.  They  then  solicited  sanction 
of  the  General  Court  for  their  project, 

Vol.  I.— 30 


and  requested  that  an  act  be  passed 
by  the  government  incorporating 
them.  The  members  of  this  party 
consisted  primarily  of  those  who  were 
in  difficult  or  involved  circumstances 
and  those  who  were  possessed  of  large 
amounts  of  real  estate  but  little  or  no 
ready  money,  and  as  there  were 
numerous  persons  in  this  condition  in 
the  colony,  this  party  was  quite  large. 
The  third  party,  while  opposed  to  the 
plan  just  stated,  favored  bills  of 
credit,  but  on  a  different  basis.  They 
favored  the  loan  of  bills  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  any  of  the  inhabitants  who 
would  mortgage  their  estates  as 
security  for  the  repajTuent  of  the  bills 
with  interest,  at  a  certain  fixed  period, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  annually  for 
the  support  of  the  government.  The 
most  prominent  members  of  the 
Council  favored  this  policy,  and  as 
the  first  party  thought  this  last  plan 
the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  they  joined 
the  third  party.  The  question  was 
therefore  between  a  public  and  a 
private  bank.  The  legislature  was 
nearly  equally  divided  on  the  subject, 
though  sentiment  seemed  to  favor  the 
private  bank  because  of  the  very 
great  influence  of  the  Boston  mem- 
bers in  the  House,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  of  the  town,  out  of  it. 
The  controversy  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  whole  colony,  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  divided  towns, 
parishes,  and  even  private  families. 
The  public  bank,  however,  in  1714,  / 
after  an  exciting  struggle,  gained  the 
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majority,  "  and  £50,000  in  provincial 
bills  of  credit  were  issued  on  that 
scheme,  and  distributed  among  the 
counties  in  the  ratio  of  their  taxes, 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees, 
and  lent  out  in  sums  from  £50,  to 
£500,  on  mortgages,  reimbursable  in 
five  annual  installments. ' '  * 

In  this  same  year,  August  1,  1714, 
Queen  Anne  died  which  led  to  a 
change  in  the  colonial  affairs.  Colonel 
Burgess  was  appointed  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  colony,  and  as  he 
was  in  needy  circumstances,  he  was 
paid  $5,000  to  relinquish  his  appoint- 
ment, and  Colonel  Shute,  who  had 
served  under  Marlborough,  was  made 
governor.  In  October,  1716,  Shute 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  embroil  himself  in 
the  currency  question,  taking  the  side 
of  those  who  favored  the  public  bank. 
The  third  party,  Elisha  Cooke  acting 
as  leader,  naturally  opposed  his 
measures.  In  1720  Cooke  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  House,  but  the 
governor  vetoed  the  choice  and  dis- 
solved the  Court,  which  resulted  in 
bitter  feeling  on  both  sides.  Being 
unable  to  come  into  popular  favor, 
Shute  in  disgust  suddenly  left  the 
colony  (January  1,  1723),  and  during 
the  next  six  years  William  Dummer, 
lieutenant-governor,    guided    the    af- 


fairs of  the  colony.*  During  Shute 's 
administration,  the  pirates  became 
troublesome  and  a  strong  effort  was 
made  to  suppress  them.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  these  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  England,  was  Bellamy,  who  was 
wrecked  on  Cape  Cod,  where  he 
perished  with  100  of  his  men.  Those 
who  escaped  were  seized  and  hanged 
in  Boston  in  1723.  Nearly  30  more  of 
these  pirates  were  condemned  to 
death  at  a  session  of  the  commission 
of  admiralty  at  Newport.  By  such 
measures  piracy  was  soon  suppressed. 
In  1721,  a  severe  epidemic  of  small- 
pox broke  out  in  Boston  and  excited 
wide-spread  alarm.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  try  the  new  treatment  of 
inoculation.  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston 
being  persuaded  by  Cotton  Mather  to 
conduct  the  experiment.  This  was 
violently  opposed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  all  manner  of 
abuse  was  heaped  upon  those  who 
were  conducting  the  practice,  but 
both  Mathers  took  a  noble  stand 
against  the  prejudice  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  success  of  the  new 
practice  quickly  silenced  all  protests. 
About  this  time.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  introduced  the  practice  in 
England. f 

In  July,  1728,  Shute  was  succeeded 
in  the  governorship  by  William 
Burnet,  who  came  from  New  York. 


*  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  295;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii., 
p.  208.  See  also  Felt's  Currency  of  Massachusetts, 
and  H.  Phillips,  Historical  Accounts  of  the  Paper 
Currency  of  the  American  Colonies,  for  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  disputes. 


*  See  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  406-428,  for  a  history  of  these  dissensions; 
Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  294-299;  Doyle,  Colonies 
under  Hanoi^er,  pp.  86  et  seq.,  98  et  seq. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  300-302. 
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He  immediately  proceeded  to  reopen 
the  old  quarrel  regarding  salary,  and 
in  his  first  speech  informed  the  House 
that  he  would  insist  upon  having  a 
permanent  salary  paid  him.  The 
House  was  not  at  all  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  grants  of  money  for  the 
support  of  the  governor  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  pay  a  fixed  salary. 
The  first  year  the  House  appropriated 
£1,700,  dividing  this  into  two  sums,  of 
which  £1,400  was  for  salary  and  £300 
for  the  expenses  of  the  governor's 
journey.  While  Burnet  accepted  the 
money  for  the  journej",  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  accept  £1,400  on  ac- 
count of  salary.*  The  Assembly  still 
persisted  in  their  refusal  to  vote  the 
full  salary  requested,  and  on  October 
24  the  governor  adjourned  the  As- 
sembly to  meet  on  the  31st  at  Salem, 
where  "  prejudices  had  not  taken 
root,  and  where  of  consequence '  his 
majesty's  service  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  better  answered  "  than  in 
the  town  of  Boston. f  The  Assembly 
now  believed  that  it  was  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  governor  to  keep  them  in 
session  until  his  demands  were  ac- 
ceeded  to,  and  they  therefore  drew  up 
a  remonstrance  to  be  presented  to  the 
king,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
their  conduct  regarding  the  salary 
question.  In  this  memorial  they  say, 
**  it  is,  and  has  been  very  well  known 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  nations  and 
ages,   that  governors,   at   a   distance 


•Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  333-334;  Doyle,  Colo- 
nics under  Hanover,   pp.   89-90. 

t  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.  91. 


from  the  prince,  or  seat  oi  govern- 
ment, have  great  opportunities,  and 
sometimes  too  prevailing  inclinations, 
to  oppress  the  people;  and  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  the  prince,  who 
is  the  most  careful  father  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  have  such  matters  set  in  a 
true  light."  This  memorial  was  re- 
ferred for  consideration  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  there  was  an  excited 
hearing  before  the  Board  regarding 
the  matter.  Upon  reaching  a  deci- 
sion, the  Board  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  instructions  given  by 
the  king,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
report  it  was  evident  that  the  home 
government  was  becoming  extremely 
jealous  of  the  growing  wealth  and 
power  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  of 
the  spirit  of  independence  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  colony  were  mani- 
festing toward  the  crown.  The  Board 
further  said : 

"  The  inhabitants  far  from  making  suitable  re- 
turns to  his  majesty  for  the  extraordinary  privi- 
leges they  enjoy,  are  daily  endeavoring  to  wrest 
the  small  remains  of  power  out  of  tlie  hands  of 
llie  crown,  and  to  become  independent  of  the 
mother  kingdom.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and 
products  are  much  the  same  with  those  of  Great 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  upwards  of  ninety-four 
thousand,  and  their  militia,  consisting  of  sixteen 
regiments  of  foot  and  fifteen  troops  of  horse,  in 
the  year  1718,  fifteen  thousand  men;  and  by  a 
mediiun  taken  from  the  naval  officers'  reports  for 
three  years,  from  the  24th  of  June,  1714,  to  the 
24th  of  June,  1717,  for  the  ports  of  Boston  and 
Salem  onl}',  it  appears  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  employs  continually  no  less  than  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  sailors, 
and  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  ships,  making 
twenty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  six  tons. 
Hence  your  excellencies  will  be  apprised  of  what 
importance  it  is  to  his  majesty's  service  that  so 
powerful    a    colony    should    be    restrained    within 
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due  bounds  of  obedience  to  the  crown,  and  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
tlian  they  now  seem  to  be,  which,  we  conceive, 
cannot  effectually  be  done  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  British  legislature,  wherein,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  no  time  should  be  lost." 

Jeremiah  Dummer  now  warned  the 
colony  that  the  matter  would  be  taken 
up  by  Parliament  unless  they  ac- 
ceeded  to  the  governor's  demands,  in 
which  case  they  would  lose  anyhow. 
So  the  colonists  decided  to  pay  the 
sum  demanded,  and  it  was  raised  by 
voluntary  contribution.* 

Governor  Burnet  had  become  so 
worked  up  by  this  controversy  that 
he  was  driven  into  a  fever,  which 
finally  terminated  in  his  death  on 
September  7,  1729. f  His  successor 
was  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  at  that 
time  was  acting  as  agent  for  the 
colony  in  England.  He  also  was  or- 
dered to  arrange  for  a  permanent 
salary,  but  met  with  as  little  suc- 
cess as  his  predecessor;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  popu- 
larity, he  finally  accepted  whatever 
grants  the  Assembly  was  willing  to 
make.:}:  Thus  the  firmness  of  the 
colonists  triumphed  over  all  attempts 
to  coerce  them  into  submission  on 
this  point. 

Meanwhile  trouble  had  arisen  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  disputes  regarding  the 
boundary   between   the   English   and 


French  territory.  Previous  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  present  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  a  part  of 
Maine  were  collectively  called  Acadia 
by  the  French,  but  when  the  territory 
had  been  given  to  the  English  by  the 
treaty,  the  French  claimed  that  the 
name  Acadia  only  included  Nova 
Scotia.  In  addition,  the  Massachu- 
setts people  had  no  kindly  feelings 
toward  the  Jesuit  missions  on  the 
Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot,  and 
were  ready  at  any  time  to  encroach 
upon  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  In- 
dians. In  1721  the  Massachusetts 
people  claimed  that  Sebastian  Rale* 
was  exciting  the  Indians  to  hostility 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norridgewock,  and 
an  expedition  was  organized  to  seize 
him,  which  resulted  in  partial  success. 
Rale,  however,  succeeded  in  escaping 
capture  at  this  time,  but  some  time 
later  (on  August  12,  1724)  in  a  sud- 
den attack  on  the  settlement,  he  was 
killed  with  about  30  Indians,  and  both 
the  chapel  and  village  were  burned 
and  the  settlement  completely  broken 
up.f  Following  this  affair,  the  Massa- 
chusetts   government    offered    large 


*  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  pp.  92-93. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  345-347;  Hutchinson, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  364. 

J  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372  et  seq. ;  Doyle, 
Colonies  under   Hanover,  pp.   95-96. 


•  This  name  is  also  spelled  Rasle,  Rasles,  Ralle, 
etc. 

t  On  Rale  and  the  various  Indian  attacks,  see 
Parkman,  Half-Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
205-240;  Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions,  pp. 
144-152;  the  life  by  Convers  Francis  in  Sparks'" 
American  Biography,  new  series,  vol.  vii.,  p.  259; 
Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  vol.  iii. ; 
Williamson,  History  of  Maine,  vol.  ii. ;  Wheeler, 
History  of  Brunsicick,  Topsham,  and  Harpswell; 
Temple  and  Sheldon,  History  of  Northfield ;  Hutch- 
inson, vol.  ii.,  pp.  309-314;  Doyle,  Colonies  undei 
Hanover,  pp.  269-276. 
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rewards  for  Indian  scalps  which  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  John  Lovewell, 
a  well-known  partisan  of  that  time. 
Raising  a  band  of  frontiersmen,  he 
carried  on  operations  against  the 
Indians  during  the  next  year  with 
considerable  success.  Surprising  and 
capturing  a  band  of  ten  Indians  near 
the  head  of  Salmon  Falls  River,  he 
entered  Dover  in  triumph  with  the 
scalps  hooped  and  elevated  on  poles. 
A  few  months  later,  he  met  with  a 
violent  death  himself.  Falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  band  of  Indians  near 
the  head  of  the  Saco,  he  was  shot  at 
the  first  fire  together  with  eight  of  his 
party,  but  the  rest  of  the  band  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  the  Indians  after 
a  severe  conflict,  and  finally  escaped.* 
The  Indians  now  began  an  expedition 
in  retaliation.  At  the  gut  of  Canso 
Bay  they  succeeded  in  capturing  17 
fishing  vessels  belonging  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  but  they  were  soon 
compelled  to  return  them  after  suf- 
fering severe  loss.  This  dispute, 
which  nearly  involved  all  the  northern 
colonies  in  a  fresh  war  of  mutual  ex- 
termination with  the  Indians,  was  at 
length  found  to  be  unprofitable  to 
both  sides,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
agreed  upon.  Nevertheless,  these 
struggles  only  proved  that  sooner  or 
later  the  weaker  party  would  be 
gradually  exterminated,  and  that  the 


*  Kidder,  The  Expedition  of  Captain  John  Lud- 
well;  Bouton,  Lovewell's  Great  Fight;  Parkman, 
Half-Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i.,  pp.  241-261.  See 
also  the  ballad  quoted  in  Hart,  Anverican  History 
Told  by  Contemporaries,  vol.  ii.,  pp.*  344-346. 


whole  country  would  be  opened  up  to 
settlement  and  development  by  the 
white  man.* 

It  was  during  this  time,  in  1720  or 
1721,  that  the  New  England  Courant 
was  started  by  James  Franklin.  This 
paper  had  for  one  of  its  contributors 
Benjamin  Franklin,  at  that  time  a 
youth  of  about  15  years,  he  having 
been  born  January  6,  1706,  0.  S.f 
This  paper,  however,  was  not  long 
lived,  as  it  soon  got  into  trouble  with 
the  authorities  because  of  too  great 
freedom  in  its  opinions  regarding  men 
and  events.  For  this  the  younger 
Franklin  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  authorities,  and  his  brother 
was  forbidden  to  publish  the  paper 
without  license.  Soon  after  it  began 
to  lose  support,  and  finally  was  en- 
tirely discontinued.:}:  The  Philadel- 
phia Mercury,  the  only  newspaper  in 
the  colonies  outside  of  Boston,  com- 
mented severely  upon  the  course  taken 
by  the  authorities  regarding  the 
Courant. \\ 

In  1740  Governor  Belcher's  enemies 
succeeded  in  having  him  deposed, 
and  William  Shirley,  a  Boston  lawyer, 
was  appointed  as  his  successor. 
During  his  term  of  office  Belcher  had, 

*  See  the  resume  of  this  period  in  Fiske,  Tfew 
France  and  New  England,  pp.  233-248. 

t  See  Franklin's  Autobiography,  edited  by  John 
Bigelow,  p.  31;  and  by  H.  H.  Weld,  p.  28;  Parton, 
Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  vol.  i.,  p. 
77  et  seq. 

%  Autobiography,  Bigelow,  p.  33  et  seq.;  Weld, 
p.  30  et  seq.;  P.  L.  Ford,  The  Many  Sided  Frank- 
lin, p.  177  et  seq. 

II  See  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  pp.  228- 
231,  who  follows  Isaac  Thomas,  History  of  Print- 
ing in  America. 
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ill  accordance  with  his  instructions, 
resisted  all  new  issues  of  paper 
money,  which  only  tended  to  involve 
him  still  further  in  trouble  with  the 
colonists.  "  The  operation  of  the 
Massachusetts  banks  were  cut  short 
by  an  act  of  Parliament,  extending  to 
the  colonies  that  act  of  the  previous 
reign  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea 
and  other  bubble  schemes,  which  pro- 
hibited the  formation  of  unincorpo- 
rated joint  stock  companies  with  more 
than  six  partners."  *  The  companies 
were  therefore  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue their  business,  and  the  partners 
were  held  liable  individually  for  the 
notes  which  had  been  issued.  Shirley 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  people 
he  was  to  govern,  found  little  difficulty 
in  attaining  immense  popularity  and 
undoubtedly  because  of  this  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  new  issue  of 
paper  money  to  meet  expenses  of  the 
war  which  had  just  broken  out;  also 
by  tacit  consent  the  General  Court 
granted  him  an  annual  allowance  of 
£1,000  sterling  for  salary. 

For  a  long  time  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hamp- 
shire had  been  disputing  among  them- 
selves regarding  rights  to  certain 
territories  claimed  by  each.  In  1737 
the  case  was  brought  before  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  crown  to 
settle  the  dispute.  Various  attempts 
had  previously  been  made  to  settle  the 
controversy,     and     the     crown     had 


recommended   to   the   Assemblies   of 
the  two  provinces  to  appoint  arbitra- 
tors   from    the   neighboring   colonies 
for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating  their 
differences,    and    also    to    pass    acts 
which  should  bind  each  province  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  its  arbitra- 
tors, but  neither  province  had  seen  fit 
to    obey    this    suggestion.     In    1737, 
therefore,    commissioners    had    been 
appointed,  with  Philip  Livingston  of 
New  York  as  president,  to  settle  the 
dispute,  and  greatly  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  it  was  decided 
against   her,    several   hundred   thou- 
sand    acres,     more     than     she     had 
claimed,  being  allotted  to  New  Hamp- 
shire,   In  1741  Shirley  was  succeeded 
by    Benning    Wentworth,    who    held 
office  for  the  next  twenty  years.    Dur- 
ing his  term  Massachusetts  entered 
into    disputes     with     Maine,    Rhode 
Island,    and    Connecticut    regarding 
boundaries,  and  was  equally  as  unsuc- 
cessful  as   she   had  been   with  New 
Hampshire.     The  western  boundary 
of  Maine  was  determined  as  it  now 
runs,    which    was    according    to    the 
claims   of  New  Hampshire.     Massa- 
chusetts   also    lost    in    her    dispute 
with  Rhode  Island,  which  colony  ob- 
tained a  decision  giving  her  posses- 
sion of  all  that  tract  which  Massa- 
chusetts claimed  as  being  within  the 
patent  granted  to  the  old  Plymouth 
Company.* 


*  Hildreth,   History  of   the   United  States,   vol. 
ii.,  p.  3S0. 


*  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode  Island,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
134;  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
134,  vol.  iv..  pp.  586-587;  Bates,  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Formation  of  the  Union,  pp.  25-26. 
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The  dispute  with  Connecticut  had 
arisen  in  1713,  at  which  time  the  mat- 
ter was  settled  by  compromise,  four 
townships  within  the  recognized  limits 
of  Connecticut  being  transferred  to 
Massachusetts  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. In  1747  these  towns  signified 
a  desire  to  return  to  the  rule  of  Con- 
necticut, which  colony  suggested  that 
a  joint  commission  decide  the  matter. 
Massachusetts,  however,  wished  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  this  was  accordingly  done, 
but  the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of 
Connecticut.* 

Connecticut  also  had  a  dispute  with 
Rhode  Island  regarding  boundaries, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  settlement.  The  decision 
practically  amounted  to  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  evade 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  either 
colony,  for  they  gave  an  opinion  that 
the  claim  of  Rhode  Island  was  valid 
under  their  charter,  but  that  Con- 
necticut had  a  charter  of  an  earlier 
date  with  which  the  Rhode  Island 
claim  was  inconsistent,  and  that  there- 
fore this  latter  charter  held  good. 
They  suggested  that  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  was  for  both  colonies 
to  surrender  their  charters  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  annexed  to  New 
Hampshire. f 

Some  time  prior  to  this  had  oc- 
curred the  '*  Great  Revival  "  in  New 


♦  See  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  246-248  (1898  reprint);  Doyle,  The  Colo- 
nies under  the  Bouse  of  Hanover,  p.  54. 

t  See  the  report  in  Rhode  Island  Records,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  307. 


England,  consequent  upon  the  preach- 
ing of  Whitefield,*  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, David  Brainerd,  and  others. 
This  revival  had  an  important  effect 
on  the  New  England  people  and  we 
therefore  quote  an  account  of  it  given 
by  Hinton :  f 

**  It  was  in  the  year  1735,  that  the 
first  very  decided  indication  of  a  re- 
vival spirit  manifested  itself  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
afterwards  president  of  the  college  in 
New  Jersey.  It  appears  to  have  com- 
menced among  the  young  people  of 
his  congregation.  *  Presently,'  says 
Dr.  Edwards,  '  a  great  and  earnest 
concern  about  the  things  of  religion 
and  the  eternal  world  became  uni- 
versal in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and 
among  persons  of  all  degrees  and 
ages.  All  the  conversation  in  all  com- 
panies, and  upon  all  occasions,  was 
upon  these  things  only,  unless  so  much 
as  was  necessary  for  people  to  carry 
on  their  ordinary  secular  business. 
Other  discourse  than  of  the  things  of 
religion  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in 
any  company.  They  seemed  to  follow 
their  worldly  business  more  as  a  part 
of  their  duty,  than  from  any  disposi- 
tion they  had  to  it.  The  temptation 
now  seemed  to  lie  on  this  hand,  to 
neglect  worldly  affairs  too  much,  and 
to  spend  too  much  time  in  the  imme- 
diate exercise  of  religion.  But  al- 
though   people    did    not    ordinarily 


*  This  name  is  also  spelled   Whitfield. 
f  History  of  the  United  States,  p.   134. 
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neglect  their  worldly  business,  yet 
there  then  was  the  reverse  of  what 
commonly  is ;  religion  was  with  all  the 
great  concern.'  This  state  of  feeling 
spread  rapidly  during  the  following 
seven  years  through  many  of  the  New 
England  states,  and  in  some  of  those 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  *  This 
work,'  says  Dr.  Trumbull,*  '  was 
very  extraordinary  on  many  accounts. 
It  was  much  beyond  what  had  been 
the  common  course  of  Providence.  It 
was  more  universal  than  what  had  be- 
fore been  known.  It  extended  to  all 
sorts  and  characters  of  people,  sober 
and  vicious,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  wise  and  unwise.  To  all  appear- 
ance, it  was  no  less  powerful  in  fami- 
lies and  persons  of  distinction,  in  the 
places  which  it  visited,  than  others. 
In  former  works  of  this  nature,  young 
people  had  generally  been  wrought 
upon,  while  elderly  people  and  chil- 
dren had  been  little  affected,  if  moved 
at  all.  But  at  this  time  old  men  were 
affected  as  well  as  others.'  '  People, 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  flocked  to- 
gether to  places  of  public  worship, 
not  only  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  on 
lecture  days,  so  that  the  places  of 
worship  could  not  contain  them.  They 
would  not  only  fill  the  houses,  but 
crowd  around  the  doors  and  windows 
without,  and  press  together  wherever 
they  could  hear  the  preacher.  They 
would  not  only  thus  assemble  in  their 
own   towns    and   parishes   when   the 


*  History   of   Connecticut,   vol.    ii.,   p.    141    (vol. 
ii.,  p.   109  et  seq.,  in  1898  reprint). 


word  was  preached,  but  if  they  had 
the  knowledge  of  lectures  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  parishes,  they 
would  attend  them.  Sometimes  they 
would  follow  the  preacher  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, for  several  days  together.  In 
some  instances,  in  places  but  thinly 
settled,  there  would  be  such  a  con- 
course, that  no  house  could  hold  them. 
There  was,  in  the  minds  of  people,  a 
great  fear  of  sin,  and  of  the  wrath  of 
God  denounced  against  it.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  conviction, 
that  all  the  ways  of  man  were  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  men  of  discernment  and  sound 
judgment,  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  feelings  and 
general  state  of  the  people  at  that 
period,  that  bags  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  other  precious  things,  might,  with 
safety,  have  been  laid  in  the  streets, 
and  that  no  man  would  have  converted 
them  to  his  own  use.  Theft,  wanton- 
ness, intemperance,  profaneness,  sab- 
bath-breaking, and  other  gross  sins, 
appeared  to  be  put  away.  The  inter- 
missions on  the  Lord's  Day,  instead 
of  being  spent  in  worldly  conversa- 
tion and  vanity,  as  had  been  too  usual 
before,  were  now  spent  in  religious 
conversation,  in  reading  and  singing 
the  praises  of  God.  At  lectures  there 
was  not  only  great  attention  and  seri- 
ousness in  the  house  of  God,  but  the 
conversation  out  of  it  was  generally 
on  the  great  concerns  of  the  soul.' 

*'  There   is    a   circumstance   which 
considerably  contributed  to  accelerate 
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the  diffusion  of  a  revival  spirit,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  —  the  visits 
of     the     celebrated    contemporaries, 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  just  at  this  period.  The 
extraordinary  exertions  of  the  latter 
especially    excited    and    emboldened 
many  faithful  ministers  of  Connecti- 
cut, whose  labors  and  pecuniary  sac- 
rifices now  became  greater  than  they 
had  ever  before  experienced  or  imag- 
ined they  could   endure.     They   not 
only    abounded    in    active    exertions 
among    their    own    and    neighboring 
congregations,    but    preached    in    all 
parts  of  the  colony,  where  their  breth- 
ren would  admit  them,  and  in  many 
places    in    Massachusetts,    and    the 
other  colonies.    They  were  very  popu- 
lar, and  their  labors  were  generally 
acceptable  to  their  brethren,  and  use- 
ful  to   the   people.     They   were   not 
noisy    preachers,    but    grave,    senti- 
mental, searching,  and  pungent.   Con- 
necticut was,  however,  more  remark- 
ably the  seat  of  the  work  than  any 
part    of    New    England,    or    of    the 
American    colonies.      In    the    years 
1740,  1741,  and  1742,  it  had  pervaded, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every  part 
of  the  colony.     In  most  of  the  towns 
and  societies,  it  was  very  general  and 
powerful. 

"  It  has  been  estimated,  that,  dur- 
ing three  years,  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  persons  had  their  minds 
affected  in  the  decided  manner  which 
has  been  described.  It  might  natu- 
rally have  been  supposed,  that,  as 
many  of  these  impressions  occurred 


at  a  period  of  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, they  would  not  have  been  gen- 
erally    productive     of     permanently 
beneficial  results.   The  contrary,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, appears  to  have  been  the  fact. 
'  The  effects  on  great  numbers,'  says 
Dr.    Trumbull,    '  were    abiding    and 
most  happy;  they  were  the  most  uni- 
form,    exemplary     Christians,     with 
whom  I  was  ever  acquainted.    I  was 
born,  and  had  my  education,  in  that 
part  of  the  town  of  Hebron  in  which 
the    work    was    most    prevalent    and 
powerful.     They  were  extraordinary 
for  their  constant  and  serious  atten- 
tion on  the  public  worship ;  they  were 
prayerful,   righteous,  peaceable,   and 
charitable;  they  kept  up  their  religi- 
ous meetings  for  prayer,  reading,  and 
religious     conversation,     for     many 
years ;  they  were  strict  in  the  religion 
and  government  of  their  families,  and 
I  never  knew  that  any  one  of  them 
was   ever  guilty   of   scandal,   or  fell 
under  discipline.     About  eight  or  ten 
years  after  the  religious  revival  and 
reformation,   that   part   of   the   town 
was  made  a  distinct  society,  and  it 
was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lothrop,  the 
pastor-elect,  as  an  encouragement  to 
settle  with  them,  that  there  was  not  a 
drunkard  in  the  whole  parish.    While 
I  lived  in  it,  I  did  not  know  of  one 
prayerless  family  among  his  people, 
nor  ever  heard  of  one.    Some  of  those 
people,   who   dated   their   conversion 
from  that  period,  lived  until  they  were 
far  advanced  in  life ;  and  after  I  was 
settled  in  the  ministry,  I  became  ac- 
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quainted  with  them  in  one  place  and 
another.  They  appeared  to  be  some 
of  the  most  consistent  practical  Chris- 
tians with  whom  I  ever  had  an  ac- 
quaintance. Their  light  shone  before 
men,  through  a  long  life,  and  bright- 
ened as  they  advanced  on  their  way. 
Some  I  was  called  to  visit  in  their  last 
moments  in  full  possession  of  their 
rational  powers,  who  appeared  per- 
fectly to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God, 
to  die  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith, 
and  in  perfect  triumph  over  the  last 
enemy. '  "  * 

No  matter  what  might  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  * '  Great  Revival  ' '  on 
the  religious  condition  of  the  com- 
munity, it  was  offset,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  third  inter- 
colonial war  which  took  its  rise  from 
the  fact  that  Spain  attempted  to  main- 
tain her  system  of  colonial  monopoly 
which  she  had  adopted  in  its  utmost 
rigor,  and  which  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish had  imitated,  though  with  less 
stringency.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
the  English  had  obtained  the  right  to 
transport  a  number  of  slaves  annually 
to   the   Spanish   colonies,   and  under 


*  On  the  work  of  Whitefield  and  Edwards  see 
J.  G.  Gillies,  Memoirs  of  George  Whitefield ;  J.  P. 
Gledstone,  Life  and  Travels  of  Whitefield  (1901) 
and  the  lives  by  Joseph  Belcher  and  Tyerman; 
Whitefield,  Journal  of  Travels  in  America;  A.  V. 
G.  Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards  (1889);  Dwight, 
Memoir  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  Gardiner,  Jonathan 
Edxoards  (1901)  ;  L.  P.  Powell,  Jonathan  Edtvards, 
in  Heavenly  Critics  (1909)  ;  Edwards'  Works  (8 
,-ols.,  1809),  the  edition  by  S.  E.  Dwight  (10  vols., 
1829-30;  The  Observations  Concerning  the  Scrip- 
ture Economy  of  the  Trinity  (ed.  by  E.  C.  Smith, 
1880)  and  the  Essay  on  the  Trinity  (ed.  by  G.  P. 
Fisher,  1903)   are  not  in  the  published  editions. 


this  privilege  a  wide-spread  system 
of  smuggling  had  sprung  up  against 
which  the  Spaniards  had  endeavored 
to  protect  themselves  by  putting  into 
commission  a  fleet  of  revenue  cutters. 
With  supreme  lack  of  sense  in  distin- 
guishing between  those  legally  and 
illegally  engaged  in  the  traffic,  these 
Spanish  ships  had  attacked  some  of 
the  English  ships  which,  as  hap- 
pened, were  well  within  their  legal 
rights,  and  in  addition  had  committed 
a  number  of  barbarous  acts  which 
greatly  excited  the  English  populace. 
They  therefore  clamored  for  war,  and 
Walpole  reluctantly  consented.  In 
1744,  therefore,  a  general  European 
war  broke  out  —  the  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession  —  and  again  the  colo- 
nists became  involved  in  the  struggle 
of  the  European  countries. 

The  first  intimation  the  New  Eng- 
landers  had  that  a  state  of  war  ex- 
isted was  in  May,  1744,  when  an  ex- 
pedition from  Cape  Breton  attacked 
and  captured  Fort  Canso  (or  Can- 
seau).  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  broke  up 
the  fishery.*  The  Indians  and  Ca- 
nadians besieged  Annapolis,  but  the 
garrison  was  able  to  withstand  the 
siege  until  relief  arrived  from  Massa- 
chusetts.! During  this  year,  however, 
a  number  of  privateers  went  from 
Louisburg  and  inflicted  much  damage 
upon  the  New  England  fisheries  and 
commerce,  and  in  addition,  the  In- 
dians on  the  frontier  of  Maine  broke 


*  Hutchinson,  vol.   ii.,  p.  364. 
t  Parkman,    Half-Century    of    Conflict,    vol.    ii., 
pp.  78-83. 
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out  again  and  committed  untold  dam- 
age upon  tlie  settlements  there. 

The  colonists  now  determined  to 
capture  Louisburg.  The  French  had 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in 
erecting  the  fortress  at  this  place. 
The  walls  of  the  fortress  were  of 
wonderful  strength  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  and  deep  moat, 
and  defended  by  nearly  200  pieces  of 
cannon.  A  number  of  prisoners,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  captured  by  the 
French  at  Canso  and  taken  to  Louis- 
burg, were  released  on  parole  and  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where,  upon  their 
arrival,  they  informed  the  governor 
that  the  garrison  was  both  weak  and 
disaffected.  Shirley,  the  governor,  on 
January  9,  1745,  proposed  to  the  As- 
sembly of  Massachusetts  that  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  reduce  the  fort,  but 
the  proposal  was  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  one.*  Shirley  immedi- 
ately set  about  organizing  an  expe- 
dition, and  requested  the  northern 
colonies  to  cooperate  with  Massachu- 
setts in  the  attempt.  Though  a  few 
men  and  some  ammunition  were  fur- 
nished by  the  other  colonies  for  this 
purpose,  the  chief  burden  fell  upon 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  being 
the  only  ones  which  contributed  any- 
thing toward  the  expenses  and  equip- 
ment.!   Religious  zeal  as  well  as  com- 


mercial interest  aroused  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
and  all  classes  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition,  from  the  hardy 
woodman  of  the  interior  to  the  in- 
trepid fisherman  of  the  coast.  Even 
the  celebrated  Whitefield,  who  at  that 
time  was  on  a  preaching  tour  through- 
out the  colonies,  used  his  eloquence 
to  stir  up  enthusiasm  for  the  cause, 
and  suggested  that  the  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment  adopt  as  a  motto  for 
its  flag,  ''Nil  desperandum  Christo 
duce:  "  ''  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired 
of  with  Christ  as  our  leader."  * 

On  March  24  the  expedition,  carry- 
ing a  force  of  3,500  men,  set  sail,  and 
early  in  April  assembled  at  Canso, 
where  it  was  agreed  they  should 
await  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut.  The  largest 
naval  force  that  New  England  could 
put  forth  to  cooperate  with  the  land 
force  was  13  small  vessels,  the  most 
heavily  armed  of  which  carried  24 
guns.f  Fortunately,  however,  the 
colonial  naval  force  was  joined  at 
Canso  by  four  English  men-of-war, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Peter  Warren  who,  upon  the  earnest 


*  Doyle,  The  Colonies  under  the  House  of  Han- 
over, p.  412;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  361. 

t  Connecticut  sent  516  men.  New  Hampshire 
310  and  Rhode  Island  promised  300,  but  the  gov- 
ernment  was    so    dilatory    in    raising    them    that 


they  did  not  arrive  until  Louisburg  had  fallen. 
Doyle,  pp.  413-414.  See  also  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii., 
p.  371;  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  ii., 
p.  227. 

•  Belknap,  History  of  Neio  Hampshire,  vol.  ii., 
p.  227;  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  396;  Bancroft,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  3-05-306.  For  a  resumg  of  Whitefield's 
work  see  Doyle,  pp.  181-189. 

t  Williamson,  in  his  History  of  Maine,  vol.  ii., 
p.  227,  gives  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  their 
armaments. 
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solicitation  of  Shirley  to  the  home 
authorities,  had  been  ordered  to  co- 
operate with  the  colonial  forces.*  In 
command  of  the  New  England  arma- 
ment was  William  Pepperell,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Maine,  who  had 
had  no  actual  training  in  warfare  and 
no  military  service  whatever,  except 
in  commanding  a  small  body  of 
militia.  On  the  last  day  of  April  the 
squadron  arrived  off  Louisburg,  and 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  the  troops 
were  landed  and  the  siege  begun. 
Though  the  troops  were  inexperi- 
enced and  had  had  no  training  what- 
ever in  the  art  of  war,  the  siege  was 
conducted  with  enthusiasm,  cannon 
being  dragged  through  marshes  and 
over  rocky  hills,  and  batteries  being 
established  in  a  very  irregular  man- 
ner. For  some  time  the  continued 
battering  of  the  fort  by  the  colonial 
cannon  made  no  impression  upon  the 
stronghold,  and  after  the  first  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm,  even  the  most 
sanguine  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  Louisburg  was  almost  impreg- 
nable and  that  the  siege  would  be  long 
and  arduous.  But  the  French  com- 
mander had  neglected  to  supply  the 
garrison  with  a  stock  of  provisions 
necessary  to  withstand  a  long  siege, 
and  the  English  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  the  supplies.  In  addition,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  garrison  was  much 
disaffected,  and  finally,  to  add  to  the 
discomfit  of  the  garrison,  the  English 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  vessel  under 


*  Hutchinson,    vol.    ii.,   pp.    370-371. 


the  very  walls  of  the  fort  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  garri- 
son.* Consequently,  as  the  provisions 
and  ammunition  were  running  low, 
the  commander  deemed  further  re- 
sistance impossible,  and  on  June  17 
he  surrendered  the  fort.  Needless  to 
say,  this  capture  was  a  source  of 
great  rejoicing  to  the  Boston  people, 
particularly  as  the  enterprise  had 
been  chiefly  their  own,  for  though 
aided  by  some  reinforcements  from 
England,  the  operations  against  the 
fort  and  its  subsequent  capture  had 
been  due  almost  entirely  to  their  own 
efforts.  As  a  reward  for  the  capture, 
Pepperell  was  made  a  baronet  (being 
the  only  native  American  who  ever 
attained  that  rank),  and  both  he  and 
Shirley  were  given  commissions  as 
colonels  in  the  British  Army.  War- 
ren was  made  rear  admiral. f  In  1746 
the  French  made  an  attempt  to  retake 
Louisburg,  but  the  fleet  under  Duke 
D'Anville,  carrying  7,000  veteran 
troops,  was  defeated  in  its  project  by 
storms  and  by  sickness  among  the 
soldiers.:}:     Nevertheless,    when    the 

•  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.  417. 

t  For  details  see  Parkman,  Half-Century  of  Con- 
flict, vol.  ii..  pp.  83-161,- 288  et  seq.,  and  authori- 
ties cited;  ibid..  The  Capture  of  Louisburg  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  (1891);  Parsons,  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Pepperell;  Fiske,  New  France  and  New  Eng- 
land, pp.  248-257;  Gibson,  Journal  of  the  Siege  of 
Louisburg ;  S.  A.  Drake,  The  Taking  of  Louis- 
burg; the  Journal  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Curioen, 
ed.  by  George  A.  Ward,  extracts  from  which  are 
in  Hart's  American  History  Told  by  Contempo- 
raries, vol.  ii.,  pp.  346-349 ;  histories  of  Canada 
by  Miles,  pp.  277-278;  Roberts,  pp.  115-119;  Mc- 
Mullen,   99-101. 

t  For  details  see  Parkman,  Half  Century  of  Con- 
flict, vol.  ii.,  pp.   162-185. 
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treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  con- 
cluded, the  fortress  was  returned  to 
the  French  which  greatly  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  New  Englanders 
as  they  considered  that  they  had  won 
it  and  it  could  not  therefore  be  dis- 
posed of  by  George  11.  without  con- 
sulting them.*  As  the  colonists  had 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in 
promoting  this  enterprise,  Parlia- 
ment reimbursed  them  to  the  extent 
of  upwards  of  $1,000,000,  £183,649 
being  returned  to  the  colonies,  of 
which  £16,355  was  paid  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, £28,863  to  Connecticut,  £6,332 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  the  balance  to 
Massachusetts. t  The  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle, t  and  for  the  pres- 
ent the  struggle  was  terminated, 
though  the  dispute  was  by  no  means 
definitely  settled.  The  war  had  on 
the  whole  been  unsatisfactory,  the 
chief  result  being  the  increasing  of 
England's  national  debt. 

At  this  time  the  Bostonians  showed 
that  they  would  not  allow  their  liber- 
ties to  be  entrenched  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  In  1747  a  ship  had  ar- 
rived at  Boston  under  Commodore 
Charles  Knowles,  and  in  November 
he  sent  a  press  gang  ashore  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  into  his  service  for 


*  -V.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  X.,  p.   147. 

t  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  380. 

$  For  text  of  treaty  see  Chalmers,  Collection 
of  Treaties,  vol.  i.,  pp.  424-442,  and  for  parts 
relating  to  America  MacDonald,  Select  Charters, 
pp.  252-253. 


the  next  voyage.     When  the  outrage 
became  known,  the  whole  city  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  a  mob  of  several  thou- 
sand  people    collected    and    besieged 
the  town  house  where  the  Council  was 
in    session    supplementing    their    de- 
mands with   a  volley  of  stones  and 
brickbats.     Shirley  came  forth  upon 
the  balcony,  and  after  a  disavowal  of 
the  act  and  a  promise  to  obtain  re- 
dress, attempted  to  subdue  the  upris- 
ing, but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  mal- 
contents, and  they  seized  the  officers 
of  the  ship  who  happened  to  be  on 
shore  at  this  time  and  detained  them 
as  hostages  pending  the  release  of  the 
prisoners   on  board  the   ship.*     The 
governor    then    earnestly    entreated 
Knowles   to    release    the    imprisoned 
citizens,    but    the    latter    replied    by 
offering  to  send  a  body  of  marines  to 
support  the  governor  in  putting  down 
the  mob,  and  also  threatened  to  bom- 
bard   the    town    unless    the    rioting 
ceased.    Despite  this  threat,  however, 
the  excitement  only  increased  and  the 
militia,  who  were  called  out  the  next 
day,    evinced    a    sympathy    with    the 
mob.     Shirley,  therefore,  considering 
himself  to  be  in  personal  danger,  re- 
tired   to    the    castle    situated    on    an 
island  in  the  neighboring  bay,  and  left 
the  town  to  revenge  Knowles'  actions 
as  best  it  could.    A  few  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  town  now  decided  that 
matters   had   reached   the   limit   and 
that  it  was  best  that  the  tumult  be 
suppressed.    They  therefore  called  a 


Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.  423. 
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town  meeting,  at  which  their  deter- 
mination was  expressed  to  stand  by 
the  governor  and  executive,  though 
they  said  that  they  yielded  to  none  in 
their  sense  of  the  enormous  outrage 
committed  by  Knowles.  Meanwhile, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Knowles  decided  to  release  the 
men  he  had  imprisoned,  and  shortly 
afterward  departed  from  the  harbor. 
Shirley  then  returned  to  the  town 
under  the  escort  of  the  same  militia 


who  had  a  day  or  two  previously  re- 
fused to  obey  his  orders.  In  his  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this 
occurrence  Shirley  says  that  the  con- 
stitution was  responsible  for  the 
*'  mobbish  turn  of  a  town  inhabited 
by  twenty  thousand  people  "  because 
the  management  of  affairs  was  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  '*  populace  as- 
sembled in  their  town  meetings."* 


*  Ihid,  pp.  424-425. 
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AT  this  time  New  York  was  tlie 
scene  of  great  political  ex- 
citement and  commotion,  the 
entire  colony  being*  convulsed  by 
bitter  internal  dissensions  such  as 
she  had  not  up  to  this  time 
witnessed.  The  news  of  the  acces- 
sion of  William  of  Orange  to  the 
throne  of  England  had  aroused  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  in  the  colony, 
and  the  people  enthusiastically  rose 
to  proclaim  his  authority.  At  this 
time  there  were  in  the  colony  a  num- 
ber of  restless  spirits  who  caused  the 
authorities  much  trouble.  Among 
these  were  Jacob  Leisler  and  his  son- 


in-law,  Jacob  Milborne.  When  the 
news  reached  New  York  that  William 
had  been  proclaimed  king,  there  was 
a  rumor  that  all  who  favored  William 
were  to  be  massacred,  and  Leisler, 
who  was  senior  captain  of  the  five 
free  companies  under  Nicholas  Bay- 
ard, as  colonel,  was  persuaded  by 
those  who  feared  for  their  lives  to 
assume  charge  of  affairs  in  the  col- 
ony until  the  new  king  should  appoint 
a  successor  to  the  present  governor.* 
A  provisional  government  was  there- 
fore   established,    and    Leisler    was 


*  Roberts,    Neio   York,    vol.    i.,    p.    203;    Lamb, 
City  of  New  York,  vol,   i.,   pp.   344-349. 
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placed  in  charge  ''  till  orders  shall 
come  from  their  majesties."  *  Im- 
mediately upon  assuming  office,  Leis- 
ler  proceeded  to  proclaim  William 
and  Mary  within  the  province,  and 
then  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and  also  statmg  the  reasons  for  his 
action.  Bayard,  the  former  colonel, 
now  finding  his  authority  gone,  re- 
tired to  Albany  where  he  held  out 
against  Leisler  and  his  party,!  while 
the  lieutenant  governor,  Nicholson, 
departed  for  England  to  see  the  king 
and  make  his  report  in  person.  |  The 
attack  on  Schenectady  and  the  tale  of 
the  horrible  massacre  there  led  the 
malcontents  to  submit  to  their  hated 
opponent,  and  they  called  upon  him 
for  aid  and  support.  1|  The  king,  how- 
ever, did  not  answer  Leisler 's  letter, 
but  in  1689  appointed  Henry  Slough- 
ter  to  the  governorshipg  and  trans- 
ferred Nicholson  to  the  governorship 
of  Virginia.  Sloughter  was  a  man  of 
moderate  temper  and  fair  common 
sense,  but  had  little  colonial  experi- 
ence, and  his  private  character  was 
not  above  reproach.^  He  was  lacking 
in  those  essential  qualities  which  were 
required  at  this  time  to  inspire  confi- 
dence and  respect.  He  did  not  arrive 
in  the  province,  however,  until  March, 


*  Doyle,  Middle  Colonies,  p.  197. 

t  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  363-367. 

tN.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  5i»5-595;  Rob- 
erts, vol.  i.,  p.  204;   Lamb,  pp.  352t-353. 

II  Roberts,  vol.  i.,  pp.  20,5-207. 

§  His  commission  is  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  623-639. 

H  Brodhead,  vol.   ii.,  p.  594. 


1691,  and  immediately  upon  his  ar- 
rival was  persuaded  by  Richard  In- 
goldsby,  captain  of  the  troops  which 
had  reached  New  York  before  the  new 
governor,  to  put  Leisler  under  arrest. 
After  this  had  been  effected,  Leisler 
was  placed  on  trial  before  a  jury  of 
his  bitterest  antagonists.*  By  an  in- 
solent mockery  of  justice,!  Leisler 
and  Milborne,  his  principal  associate, 
were  convicted  of  the  charges  made 
against  them  and  sentenced  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  death  for  their  actions. 
Sloughter,  however,  was  afraid  to  go 
to  such  an  extreme  against  a  man  who 
had  so  distinguished  himself  in  the 
king's  cause,  but  according  to  some 
writers,  while  Sloughter  was  in  a 
drunken  condition.  Leister's  enemies 
secured  his  signature  to  the  death 
warrant,  t  Hoffman  says:  ''The 
carouse  went  on ;  a  cold  storm  of  sleet 
and  rain,  such  as  often  makes  a  May 
day  miserable  in  our  climate,  raged 
without.  But,  though  those  charged 
with  the  fatal  missive  had  slipped 
away  from  the  revel,  and  conveyed  it, 
as  quietly  as  possible  to  the  sheriff, 
3^et   the    soldiers    of   Ingoldsby,   who 


*  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  384-387. 

t  Doyle,  however,  takes  an  opposit«  view  of 
this  based  on  Leisler's  own  actions.  For  his 
reasons  see  Middle  Colonies,  pp.  217-220. 

I  Doyle  says  the  execution  Avas  not  the  work 
of  Sloughter's  own  judgment,  but  was  forced  on 
him  by  popular  clamor.  He  says,  however,  that 
in  the  tale  told  by  the  historian  Smith  regarding 
the  drunkenness  of  Sloughter,  tliere  is  little  like- 
lihood, for  having  referred  the  question  to  the 
council  he  virtually  placed  the  decision  out  of 
his  own  hands.  Middle  Colonies,  p.  222.  See 
also  Lamb,   City  of  Neiv  York,  vol.   i.,  p.   391. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  LEISLER  FEUD. 


were  drawn  up  to  overawe  the  popu- 
lace, gave  note  to  them  of  the  dread- 
ful act  that  was  about  to  be  consum- 
mated. *  *  *  Leisler  and  Mil- 
borne  stood  there  upon  the  scaffold 
together;  and  there  too,  within  hear- 
ing of  their  voices,  stood  more  than 
one  of  those  who  had  brought  them  to 
this  pass.  The  high  spirit  of  Mil- 
borne  could  hardly  brook  the  insult- 
ing presence  of  men  to  whom  he  owed 
this  fate  of  ignominy ;  and,  turning  to 
one  gentleman,  whom  he  deemed  per- 
sonally most  hostile  to  himself,  he  ex- 
claimed, *  Robert  Livingston,  I  will 
implead  thee  at  the  bar  of  Heaven  for 
this  deed !  '  "  *  Thus  on  May  16, 1691, 
died  Jacob  Leisler,  protesting  his  loy- 
alty to  the  king  and  his  innocence  of 
wrongdoing.  Some  years  later,  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  the  estates  of 
the  two  men  was  reversed,  and  they 
were  restored  to  their  rightful  heirs. f 
The  Leisler  feud  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  course  of  politics 
in  New  York,  and  gave  rise  to  party 


*  See  C.  F.  Hoflfman,  Administration  of  Jacob 
Leisler,  Sparks,  American  Biography,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
227.  The  dying  speeches  of  Leisler  and  Milborne 
together  with  other  documents  are  given  in  Fiske, 
Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  357-369, 
and  O'Callaghan,  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  376. 

t  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  180-208;  Brodhead,  History  of  iVeio  York, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  558  et  seq.;  the  letters,  narratives  and 
memorials  in  JV.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  590, 
636,  665;  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Repullic,  p. 
83  et  seq.;  Doyle,  Middle  Colonics,  p.  187  et  seq.; 
Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  34-38;  E.  S.  Brooks,  In 
Leisler's  Times;  Edwin  L.  Bynner,  The  Begum's 
Daughter;  A.  G.  Vermilye,  The  Leisler  Troubles 
of  1689;  Lamb,  City  of  Neio  Yoi-k,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
3S1-393. 


strife  which  continued  for  a  long  time 
in  that  colony.  From  this  time  the 
ancient  Dutch  usages  were  finally 
abandoned,  and  English  law  was  in- 
troduced. The  king  vetoed  a  statute 
declaring  the  right  of  the  people  to 
participate  in  the  legislature  through 
an  Assembly,  yet  the  Assembly 
thenceforth  became  an  essential  part 
of  the  political  system  of  the  colony.* 
For  a  year  or  so  after  the  sudden 
death  of  Sloughter,  the  administra- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  Ingoldsby, 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  1692  a  new 
governor  was  appointed  in  the  person 
of  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  was  of 
much  the  same  character  as  Slough- 
ter, being  in  want  and  ready  to  grasp 
any  and  every  opportunity  to  place  a 
little  money  in  his  own  pocket.f  He 
immediately  embroiled  himself  with 
the  colonists,  first  by  sympathising 
with  the  Leisler  party,  and  secondly 
by  endeavoring  to  secure  endowment 
for  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cul- 
tivated the  friendship  of  Major  Peter 
Schuyler,  and  secured  his  aid  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Lidian  affairs, 
which  was  most  fortunate  for  the  col- 
ony.f     Schuyler's  influence  with  the 


*  Doyle,   Middle  Colonies,  pp.  224-227. 

t  Doyle  says  that  the  creditable  part  of  his 
career  was  due  to  his  advisers  whom  he  was 
fortunate  in  securing  more  by  good  luck  than 
judgment. —  Middle  Colonies,  pp.  227-228.  His 
instructions  will  be  found  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  818.  See  also  the  characterization  in 
Lamb,  City  of  Neio  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  404-405. 

t  Doyle,  p.  233 ;  Lamb,  p.  405. 


4  FLETCHER'S  ATTEMPT  TO  SECUEE  SUPPORT  FOR  CLERGY. 


Five  Nations  was  almost  unbounded 
and  lie  was  ever  ready  to  aid  in  meas- 
ures for  their  defence  against  the 
French.*  In  the  early  part  of  1693, 
when  the  French  made  an  incursion 
into  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Schuyler 
raised  a  voluntary  force  of  260  men 
and  marched  from  Albany  in  pursuit 
of  the  French.!  Fletcher  also  brought 
the  independent  companies  and  other 
troops  from  New  York,  but  the  French 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 
Though  the  Indians  were  much, 
pleased  with  Fletcher's  efforts  in 
their  behalf,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
inclined  to  come  to  terms  of  peace 
with  the  French.  $ 

As  before  stated,  Fletcher  was 
especially  urgent  in  his  endeavors  to 
secure  support  for  the  ministers  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  In  a  speech  to 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  after 
his  attempt  to  secure  an  endowment 
had  failed,  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  there  is  also  a  bill  for  settling 
a  ministry  in  this  city,  and  some  other  countries 
of  the  government.  In  that  very  thing  you  have 
shown  a  great  deal  of  stiffness.  You  take  upon 
you  airs  as  if  you  were  dictators.  I  sent  down 
to  you  an  amendment  of  tliree  or  four  words  in 
that  bill,  which,  though  very  immaterial,  yet 
was  positively  denied.  I  must  tell  you  that  it 
seems   very    unmannerly.      There    never    was    an 


*  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  213-214. 

t  See  the  report  by  M.  de  Champigny,  in  'N.  Y. 
Col.  Docs.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  534. 

X  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac,  p.  289  et  seq. ; 
Major  Peter  Schuyler's  Journal  of  his  Expedition 
to  Canada,  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  800; 
Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  406;  Colden's 
Five  Nations,  pp.  145-148  (ed.  of  1750)  ;  Doyle, 
Middle  Colonies,  p.   235   et  seq. 


amendment  yet  decided  by  the  council  board  but 
what  you  rejected.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  stubborn 
ill  temper,  and  this  I  have  also  passed.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  must  take  leave  to  tell  you,  if  you 
seem  to  understand  by  these  words,  that  none 
can  serve  without  your  collation,  or  establisli- 
inent,  you  are  far  mistaken.  For  I  have  the 
power  of  collating  or  suspending  any  minister 
in  my  government  by  their  majesties'  letters 
patent;  and  whilst  I  stay  in  the  government,  I 
will  take  care  that  neither  heresy,  sedition,  schism, 
or  rebellion,  be  preached  among  you,  nor  vice 
and  profanity  encouraged.  It  is  my  endeavor  to 
lead  a  virtuous  and  pious  life  amongst  you,  and 
to  give  a  good  example :  I  wish  you  to  do  the 
same,  ^'ou  ought  to  consider  that  you  have  but 
a  third  share  in  the  legislative  power  of  the 
government;  and  ought  not  to  take  all  upon  you, 
nor  be  so  peremptory.  You  ought  to  have  the 
council  do  their  part.  They  are  in  the  nature 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  upper  house;  but  you 
seem  to  take  the  whole  power  in  your  hands, 
and  set  up  for  everything.  You  have  sat  a  long 
time  to  little  purpose,  and  have  been  a  great 
charge  to  the  country.  Ten  sliillings  a  day  is 
a  large  allowance,  and  you  punctually  exact  it. 
You  have  been  always  forward  enough  to  pull 
down  the  fees  of  other  ministers  in  the  govern- 
ment. Why  did  you  not  tliink  it  expedient  to 
correct  your  own  to  a  more  moderate  allowance? 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  but 
that  you  do  withdraw  to  your  private  affairs  in 
the  country.  I  do  prorogue  you  to  the  10th  of 
January  next,  and  you  are  hereby  prorogued  to 
the   10th   day  of  January 'next  ensuing."* 

Outside  of  his  own  colony  Fletcher 
had  little  sway.  Penn  had  recently 
been  deprived  of  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  in 
1693  Fletcher  was  placed  in  charge. 
He  was  also  authorized  to  call  on  the 
other  colonies  except  Carolina  for  aid 
in  defending  New  York  against  the 
French.  The  Pennsylvania  Quakers, 
however,  being  noted  for  their  peace- 


*  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council,  vol.  i., 
pp.  47-48 ;  Smith,  History  of  New  York,  p.  84. 
See  also  Doyle.  Middle  Colonies,  pp.  228-229; 
Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  410. 
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ful  frame  of  mind,  balked  at  making 
any  appropriation  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  warfare,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  use  of  Ms  most  persuasive  powers 
that  Fletcher  secured  a  small  appro- 
priation, a  stipulation  being  added  to 
the  appropriation  that  it  "  should  not 
be  dipped  in  blood."  Shortly  after 
thiS)  in  October,  1G93,  Fletcher  at- 
tempted to  secure  aid  from  Connecti- 
cut. The  Assembly  at  the  time  was 
in  session,  and  Fletcher  attempted  to 
use  his  authority  to  overawe  the  mem- 
bers into  granting  his  demands  and 
said  that  he  would  not  leave  the  prov- 
ince until  the  royal  orders  had  been 
obeyed.  Lie  then  directed  the  trained 
bands  to  be  assembled  and  his  com- 
mission to  be  read  to  the  Assembly. 
According  to  tradition,  the  senior 
captain,  Wadsworth,  walked  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  troops,  to  all  ap- 
pearances simply  engaged  in  giving 
general  orders,  but  instead  he  told 
the  drummers  to  beat  their  drums  the 
minute  Fletcher's  officer  began  to 
read  the  royal  commission.  When 
Fletcher  commanded  his  officer  to 
read,  Wadsworth  gave  the  word  to 
his  drummers,  and  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  was  drowned  by  the  noise. 
Fletcher  passionately  ordered  the 
drummers  to  desist,  but  Wadsworth 
ordered  them  to  continue,  and  turn- 
ing to  Fletcher  he  said :  ' '  If  I  am 
interrupted  again,  I  will  make  the  sun 
shine  through  you  in  a  moment!  " 
As  the  governor  saw  that  to  continue 
the  dispute  any  longer  was  useless, 
he    swallowed    the    affront    and    de- 


parted.* Shortly  afterward,  Fitz- 
John  W^inthrop,  who  had  recently 
been  sent  to  England  by  the  colony  to 
protest  against  the  violation  of  the 
charter,  returned  with  a  royal  con- 
cession, that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  command  of  the  militia 
belonged  to  the  respective  states. 
Connecticut  then  promised  to  send 
120  men  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  New 
York.f  For  many  years  thereafter 
Connecticut  enjoyed  a  most  happy 
condition  of  society.  In  1698  Fitz- 
John  Winthrop  became  governor,  to 
be  followed  in  1708  by  Gurdon  Salton- 
stall,  in  1725  by  Joseph  Talcott,  in 
1742  by  Jonathan  Law,  in  1751  by 
Roger  Wolcott,  in  1754  by  Thomas 
Fitch,  and  in  1766  by  William  Pitkin. 
In  1695  Rev.  John  Miller  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
in  which  he  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  ecclesiastical  and  moral 
conditions  in  New  York.f  He  says 
that  there  were  at  this  time  a  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  and  an  Episcopal 
chapel  in  the  fort;  and  in  the  city  a 
large  French  Protestant  congrega- 
tion, a  smaller  one  of  Dutch  Luther- 
ans, a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  a  num- 
ber of  English  Dissenters  who  had  no 
meeting    house.      There    were    also 


*  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i..  pp. 
331-332  (1898  reprint).  Fiske,  however,  {Dutch 
and  Quaker  Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  218-219),  says 
tliat  this  familiar  tradition  rests  on  no  good 
authority  and  seems  improbable. 

t  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i.,  p. 
332  et  seq. 

t  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.   189-193. 
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Dutcli  Reformed  churches  at  Albany 
and  Kmgston,  and  meeting  houses  in 
almost  every  town  on  Long  Island. 
The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Miller 
show  that  New  York  at  this  time  was 
much  divided  in  religious  sentiment.* 
Frontenac  had  now  become  an  old 
man,  and  the  war  between  the  French 
and  the  Five  Nations  was  carried  on 
in  a  rather  desultory  manner.  On 
both  sides  there  were  shocking  and 
savage  barbarities,  a  sample  of  which 
is  given  in  LaPotherie's  History  of 
North  America: 

"  The  prisoner  being  first  made  fast  to  a  stake, 
so  as  to  have  room  to  move  around  it,  a  French- 
man began  the  horrid  tragedy,  by  broiling  the 
flesh  of  the  prisoner's  legs,  from  his  toes  to  his 
knees,  with  a  red-hot  barrel  of  a  gun.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  an  Utawawa,  who,  being 
desirous  of  outdoing  the  French  in  their  refined 
cruelty,  split  a  furrow  from  the  prisoner's 
shoulder  to  his  garter,  and  filling  it  with  gun- 
powder, set  fire  to  it.  This  gave  him  exquisite 
pain,  and  raised  excessive  laughter  in  his  tor- 
mentors. When  they  found  his  throat  so  much 
parched  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  gratify 
their  ears  with  his  howling,  they  gave  him  water, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  their  pleasure  longer. 
But  at  last  his  strength  failing,  an  Utawawa 
flayed  off  his  scalp  and  threw  burning  hot 
coals  on  his  scull.  They  then  untied  him,  and 
bid  him  run  for  his  life.  He  began  to  run, 
tumbling  like  a  drunken  man.  They  shut  up 
the  way  to  the  east,  and  made  him  run  westward, 
the  country,  as  they  think,  of  departed  miserable 
souls.  He  had  still  force  left  to  throw  stones, 
till  they  put  an  end  to  his  misery  by  knocking 


*  On  May  6,  1697,  a  royal  grant  was  made  of 
a  certain  church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a 
piece  of  ground  adjoining,  on  Broadway,  known 
as  Trinity  Parish.  In  1705  the  Queen's  farm  on 
the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Island  — from  St. 
Paul's  Church  to  Christopher  street  — was 
donated  to  Trinity  Church.— See  Dr.  Berrian, 
Eistorxj  of  Trinity  Church,  pp.  14-15;  Lamb,  City 
of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  421-422, 


him  on  the  head.  After  this  every  one  cut  a 
slice  from  his  body,  to  conclude  the  tragedy  with 
a   feast."  * 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697, 
however,  put  an  end  to  these  outrages 
for  a  time. 

In  1695  Lord  Bellomont  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  colony,  but 
he  did  not  arrive  until  1698.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  immediately  investi- 
gated Fletcher's  conduct,  began  to 
enforce  the  act  of  trade,  to  suppress 
piracy,  etc.,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions. In  the  Leisler  dispute  Bello- 
mont took  the  opposite  side  to  that 
which  Fletcher  had  favored,  and  it 
was  principally  due  to  him  that  the 
Assembly  granted  Leisler 's  son 
£1,000  in  payment  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  proceedings  against  his 
father.  Parliament  reversed  the  bill 
of  attainder  and  Leisler  and  Mil- 
borne  were  reburied  in  the  Dutch 
Church. t  Another  indication  of  his 
leaning  toward  the  Leisler  side  was 
the  dismissal  of  the  chief  councillors 
(against  some  of  whom  charges  were 


*  See  also  Lamb,  City  of  'Xcw  York,  vol.  i.,  p. 
417. 

t  Smith,  History  of  New  York,  pp.  105,  139, 
140;  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  iv..  pp.  523,  620. 
"This  year,  [1700]  no  fewer  than  a  thousand 
Scottish  fugitives  from  the  unfortunate  and  ill- 
used  Scottish  colony  of  Darien  arrived  at  New 
York  in  various  ships,  during  the  absence  of 
Lord  Bellomont  at  Boston.  [John]  Nanfan,  the 
lieutenant  governor,  in  conformity  with  in- 
structions from  England,  refused  even  the  slight- 
est relief  or  assistance  to  these  unhappy  adven- 
turers. Two  years  before,  the  royal  governors  of 
New  York  and  New  England  had  issued  procla- 
mations, forbidding  all  correspondence  with,  or 
assistance  to,  the  Scottish  colony."  01dm  ixon 
and  Holmes,   quoted  by   Grahame,  vol.  i.,  p.  453. 
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brought)  and  the  calling  of  Leisler's 
friends  about  liim.*  Bellomont  also 
originated  a  Court  of  Chancery,! 
which  the  colonists  afterward  looked 
upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded, by  voting  twice  himself,  in 
securing  the  passage  of  an  unneces- 
sary, intolerant  and  extremely  unwise 
act  against  the  Jesuit  priests  who 
were  laboring  among  the  Indians.  In 
order  to  protect  the  Iroquois  who  he 
assumed  to  be  English  subjects, 
against  the  "Jesuit  priests  and 
popish  missionaries  [who]  had  lately 
come  into,  and  for  some  time,  had  had 
their  residence  in  remote  parts  of  the 
province,  to  excite  hostility  against 
the  English  government,"  Bellomont 
caused  the  act  to  contain  the  pro- 
visions that  every  priest  in  the  colony 
*'  after  the  1st  of  November,  1700,  be 
deemed  an  incendiary,  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,  and  enemy  of  the 
Christian  religion,"  perpetual  im- 
prisonment being  the  penalty,  and  in 
case  of  escape  and  recapture,  death. 
The  colonists  were  threatened  with 
heavy  fines  and  the  pillory  for  harbor- 
ing a  priest,  but  the  very  ignorance 
and  absurdity  of  the  act  were  so  ap- 
parent to  the  colonists  that  the  law 
was  flagrantly  violated  without  pun- 
ishment. $  In  his  speech  to  the  As- 
sembly in  May,  Bellomont  said : 


"  I  cannot  but  observe  to  you  what  a  legacy 
my  predecessor  has  left  me,  and  what  difficul- 
ties to  struggle  with ;  a  divided  people,  an  empty 
purse,  a  few  miserable,  naked,  half-starved 
soldiers,  not  half  the  number  the  king  allowed 
pay  for;  the  fortifications,  and  even  the  gover- 
nor's house,  very  much  out  of  repair ;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  government  out  of  frame.  *  *  * 
It  would  be  hard  if  I,  that  come  among  you  with 
an  honest  mind,  and  a  resolution  to  be  just  in 
your  interest,  should  meet  with  greater  difficul- 
ties in  the  discharge  of  his  majesty's  service 
tlian  those  that  have  gone  before  me.  I  will 
take  care  there  shall  be  no  misapplication  of 
the  public  money.  I  will  pocket  none  of  it 
myself,  nor  shall  there  be  any  embezzlement  by 
others;  but  exact  accounts  shall  be  given  you, 
when,  and  as  often,  as  you  shall  require."  * 

On  March  5,  1701,  Lord  Bellomont 
died  suddenly,!  leaving  the  govern- 
ment to  be  administered  by  John 
Nanfan,  the  lieutenant  governor, 
who  proceeded  with  some  haste  and 
violence  against  Robert  Livingston 
and  Bayard,  who  had  been  active  in 
the  anti-Leislerian  party ^  In  1702, 
Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  as  governor,  and 
he  immediately  put  a  stop  to  these 
proceedings,  espousing  the  views  of 
those  opposed  to  the  Leislerian  party. 
There  is  little  good  that  can  be  said 
of  Lord  Cornbury.  Being  a  profligate 
and  unprincipled  man,  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  colony  by  the  home  au- 
thorities more  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  him  than  because  he 
possessed  any  fitness  for  the  position 


*  Roberts,  IN'eip  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  223. 

t  For  these  events  see  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker 
Colonies,  vol.    ii.,   pp.   227-231. 

t  .See  Shea,  American  Catholic  Missio7is,  pp. 
329-330;  Acts  of  the  Assembly,  p.  42. 


*  See  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  430. 

t  His  mortal  remains  are  now  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard.  See  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol. 
i.,  p.  44G. 

t  For  details  see  Doyle,  Middle  Colonies,  p.  257 
et  seq.;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  449- 
458. 


CORNBURY'S  RAPACITY  RESULTS  IN  HIS  RECALL. 


of  governor.  He  was  deeply  in  debt, 
and  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
used  every  means  in  his  power,  legal 
or  illegal,  to  divert  money  from  its 
proper  channel  to  his  own  pocket,  and 
his  whole  administration  was  marked 
by  rapacity  and  meanness  and  by  out- 
rageous violations  of  ordinary  de- 
cency and  decorum.*  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  zealous  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  which  he  probably  used 
as  a  cloak  for  his  designs  upon  the 
colonial  treasury.  He  promoted  all 
the  schemes  that  were  concocted  by 
the  religious  zealots,!  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  put  into  his  own 
pocket  the  money  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  public  service.  He  ap- 
propriated £1,000  of  the  £1,800 
granted  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers,  and  the  £1,500  raised  for 
the  batteries  at  the  Narrows.  The 
Assembly  soon  became  aroused  at 
such  conduct  and  complained,  but  the 
only  satisfaction  they  received  was  a 
sharp  rebuke  from  Cornbury  and  a 
further  application  for  money. t 
Finally,  Cornbury 's  rapacious  course 
resulted  in  the  appointment  by  the 
Assembly  of  a  committee  of  griev- 
ances which   drew   up   a  number   of 


*  Bancroft  says  that  "  happily  for  Xew  York, 
Lord  Cornbury  *  *  *  had  every  vice  of  char- 
acter necessary  to  discipline  a  colony  into  self- 
reliance  and  resistance." — United  States,  vol.  ii., 
p.  41.  See  also  Doyle's  characterization,  Middle 
Colonies,  pp.   255-256. 

•}■  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  462,  474. 

J  For  details  see  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41  et  seq. 
See  also  Doyle,  Middle  Colonies,  p.  263  et  seq.; 
Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  229  et  seq.;  Lamb, 
City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  468,  472. 


serious  charges  against  the  governor. 
In  these  the  Assembly  clearly  as- 
serted its  rights  and  indicated  its 
determination  to  uphold  them  by 
every  means.  One  of  the  resolutions 
clearly  indicated  the  turn  of  political 
opinion,  which  finally  led  to  the  Revo- 
lution. It  is  as  follows :  ^^  Resolved, 
That  the  imposing  and  levying  of  any 
moneys  upon  her  Majesty's  subjects 
of  this  colony,  under  any  pretence  or 
color  whatsoever,  without  consent  in 
General  Assembly,  is  a  grievance,  and 
a  violation  of  the  people's  prop- 
erty."* Thus  New  York  was  the 
first  colony  absolutely  to  claim  the 
right  of  self-taxation. 

The  people  in  New  Jersey  disliked 
Cornbury  equally  as  much  as  those  in 
New  York,t  and  in  1707  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  joined  that  of  New 
York  in  making  a  formal  complaint 
against  Cornbury  to  the  queen.} 
While  Cornbury  was  her  cousin,  the 
queen  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  dismiss  him  from  office  as  she  would 
not  countenance  oppression  on  the 
part  of  any  of  her  appointees  no 
matter  if  they  were  of  her  own  family 
or  not.  Shortly  after  his  dismissal, 
Cornbury  was  arrested  on  the  com- 
plaint of  his  creditors  and  thrown  into 
prison,  but  soon  afterward  his  father 
died  and  he  became  Earl  of  Claren- 
don.    He  was  then  discharged  from 


•Doyle,  p.  269;  Roberts,  p.  231. 

t  For  some  of  his  acts  see  Lamb,  vol,  i.,  p.  469. 

i  Lamb,   pp.   474-476. 
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arrest  and  returned  to  England.*  In 
the  spring  of  1708  Cornbury  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Lovelace,  nephew  of 
the  governor  who  succeeded  Nicolls, 
but  he  did  not  arrive  in  the  colony 
until  late  in  the  year.  He  gave  prom- 
ise of  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  in  a  very  acceptable  man- 
ner, but  early  in  1709  he  died,  and 
Ingoldsby  again  assumed  charge  of 
the  government.  While  Ingoldsby  was 
acting  governor,  an  attempt  to  reduce 
Canada  was  made,  500  soldiers  being 
raised  and  bills  of  credit  being  issued 
to  provide  ammunition,  etc.  In  an  en- 
deavor to  induce  Parliament  to  aid  the 
colonists,  Schuyler  went  to  England, 
taking  with  him  a  number  of  Mohawk 
chiefs,  and  they  were  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Queen. f  Aid  was  prom- 
ised, but  as  the  English  armies  were 
experiencing  reverses  in  Spain,  the 
home  government  expended  all  her 
energy  in  subduing  the  latter,  and  the 
preparations  which  were  being  made 
in  the  colonies  went  for  nothing.^ 

Meanwhile  the  patent  of  Thomas 
Neale  for  colonial  posts  had  expired, 
and  Parliament  passed  an  act  extend- 
ing the  British  post  office  system  to 
America,  ''A  chief  office  was  estab- 
lished at  New  York  [in  1710]  to  which 
letters  were  to  be  conveyed  by  regular 
packets  across  the  Atlantic.  The  same 
act  regulated  the  rates  of  postage  to 


be  paid  in  the  plantations,  exempted 
the  posts  from  ferriage,  and  enabled 
postmasters  to  recover  their  dues  by 
summary  process.  A  line  of  posts  was 
presently  established  on  Neal's  old 
routes,  north  to  the  Piscataqua,  and 
south  to  Philadelphia ;  irregularly  ex- 
tending, a  few  years  after,  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  Virginia,  the  post  leav- 
ing Philadelphia  for  the  south  as 
often  as  letters  enough  were  lodged 
to  pay  the  expense.  The  postal  com- 
munication subsequently  established 
with  the  Carolina s  was  still  more 
irregular."  * 

In  1710  Lovelace  was  succeeded  in 
the  governorship  by  Robert  Hunter,  a 
Scotchman.  During  his  term  of  office, 
he  caused  to  be  brought  over  to  the 
colony  3,000  Germans,!  who  had  been 
compelled  by  the  ravages  of  war  to 
leave  their  homes  on  the  Rhine.  They 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River.  These  colonists  were  inden- 
tured to  the  Queen,  but  the  experiment 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  was  greater  than 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
their  products ;  but  when  the  colonists 
became  free  citizens,  they  became 
thriving  and  industrious  denizens, 
occupying  what  is  known  as  the  Ger- 
man Flats  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 


•  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
236-241. 

t  Doyle,  Middle  Colonies,  p.  272  et  seq. 

J  Fiske,  pp.  241-242;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  478-479. 


*  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ii..  p.  2(i2. 

t  This  number  is  differeiitlj'  given  by  various 
authorities,  some  saying  between  3,000  and  4,000; 
Nicholson  states  it  to  have  been  3,200;  while 
statistics  show  that  2,227  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  and  357  remained  in  New  York. 
Roberts,    New   York,   vol.    i.,    p.    235. 
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Mohawk.*  Some  of  these  Germans 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  others  in 
North  Carolina,  there  establishing  the 
German  customs  and  religious  views, 
which  have  been  handed  down  even  to 
the  present  time,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hunter  now  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Assembly,  because  they  would 
make  nothing  but  annual  grants,  and 
for   some   time  much   dissatisfaction 
was  caused  by  the  strife  between  the 
two.     A    few   years    later,    however, 
Hunter  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  ma- 
jority among  the  newly  elected  As- 
sembljTiien  who  were  favorably  dis- 
posed to  him,  and  thenceforth  he  ruled 
the   colony   without   difficulty,    after- 
ward    succeeding     in     obtaining     a 
standing  revenue. f     In  1712,  during 
Hunter's  administration,  occurred  a 
slave  insurrection.    A  party  of  armed 
negroes  set  fire  to  an  outhouse  near 
Maiden  Lane,  and  as  the  people  ap- 
proached   to    extinguish    the    flames, 
they   were    shot    or    slashed   by    the 
negroes.    Troops  were  rushed  to  the 
scene  and  quickly  subdued  the  mur- 
derers, but  not  until  after  nine  citizens 
had  iDeen  killed  and  six  wounded.    Of 
the   negroes   arrested,   21   were   exe- 
cuted, one  being  broken  at  the  wheel, 


*  The  documents  relating  to  the  Palatines  will 
be  found  in  'New  York  Historical  Documents, 
vol.  V.  See  also  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i., 
pp.  484-485. 

t  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  242-245;  Doyle,  Middle  Colonies,  pp.  276  et 
seq.,  284  et  seq.;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i., 
pp.  496-498. 


and     several    burned    alive     at    the 
stake,  while  the  others  were  hanged.* 
In  1719  Hunter  left  the  province 
with  many  substantial  tokens  of  good 
w^ill    and    affection,t    and    was    suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  William  Burnet, 
son  of  the  renowned  Bishop  Burnet. 
Being  aware  of  the  importance  of  re- 
sisting the  French  encroachments  on 
the  west,  Burnet  in  1722  ordered  a 
trading    post    to    be    established    at 
Oswego,  thus  taking  possession  of  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.    He  did 
this    on    the    plea    that    the    English 
were  the  protectors  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions and  that  the  Indians  had  granted 
their  hunting  grounds  to  their  white 
protectors.!  Five  years  later,  Burnet 
also  caused  a  fort  to  be  built  at  the 
same  place,  but  the  French  likewise 
realized  the  importance   of  the  lake 
region,  and  they  also  erected  a  fort  at 
Niagara,  commanding  communication 
into   the   upper   lakes   and   the   Mis- 
sissippi. 

Meanwhile  Burnet  had  become  in- 
volved in  embarrassments  with  the 
Assembly  and  the  people.  In  1727 
the  people  complained  regarding  the 
general  course  of  events,  and  Burnet 
dissolved  the  Assembly  which  had 
now  been  in  office  for  eleven  years. || 
But  the  members  of  the  new  Assembly 
who  were  now  elected  were  no  more 
favorable  to  the  governor,  and  they 


•  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  341,  346,  356, 
367,  371,  525-  Doyle,  pp.  281-284;  Lamb,  City 
of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  494-495. 

t  Lamb,  vol.  i.,  pp.  508-509. 

I  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  252. 

II  Roberts,  pp.  258-260. 
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complained  tliat  the  Court  of 
Chancery  over  which  Burnet  pre- 
sided was  illegal,  and  oppressed  the 
inhabitants  by  the  exorbitant  fees 
demanded.  Shortly  afterward,  Bur- 
net was  removed  from  office  in  New 
York  and  appointed  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Massachusetts.*  John  Mont- 
gomerie  succeeded  Burnet  in  1728,  but 
his  administration  was  brief,  and  in 
1732  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
William  Cosby.f  At  this  time  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York  numbered 
about  8,000.  Cosby  at  first  gave  every 
indication  of  being  immensely  popu- 
lar, but  he  was  possessed  of  a  violent 
temper  and  soon  became  involved  in 
quarrels  with  the  members  of  the 
Council,  chiefly  because  he  claimed  the 
right  to  sit  and  vote  when  the  Council 
was  acting  as  a  legislative  chamber. 
The  Council  denied  that  he  had  this 
right  and  was  supported  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. t  He  also  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  John  Peter  Zenger,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Weekly  Journal,  a 
newspaper  which  was  opposing  the 
governor  and  his  party.  Believing 
that  he  had  good  cause  for  complaint, 
Cosby  sued  Zenger  for  libel,  but  not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  ordered  the 
Journal  to  be  burned  by  the  sheriff 
and  also  placed  Zenger  under  arrest. 
The  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of 


Zenger,  which  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  who  defended 
Zenger 's  cause.*  Thus  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  vindicated.!  Zenger, 
however,  did  not  benefit  much  by  his 
acquittal  and  in  the  following  words 
he  complains  that  those  who  professed 
to  be  his  friends  and  supporters  were 
neglecting  him : 

"My  country  subscribers  are  earnestly  desired 
to  pay  their  arrearages  for  this  journal,  which 
if  they  don't  speedily,  I  shall  leave  off  sending, 
and  seek  my  money  another  way.  Some  of  these 
kind  customers  are  in  arrears  upwards  of  seven 
years!  Mow,  as  I  have  served  them  so  long,  I 
t]\ink  it  is  time,  aye  and  high  time  too,  that 
they  gave  me  my  outset,  for  they  may  verily 
believe  that  my  every-day  clothes  are  worn  out. 
N.  B.  Gentlemen,  If  you  have  not  ready  money 
with  you,  still  think  of  the  printer;  and  when 
you  have  read  this  advertisement,  and  considered 
it,  you  cannot  but  say,  come,  dame,  (especially 
you  inquisitive  wedded  men,  let  the  bachelors 
take  it  to  themselves,)  let  us  send  the  poor 
printer  a  few  gammons,  or  some  meal,  some 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  &c." 


♦  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  .S17-319;  Lamb,  City 
of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  524-525. 

t  Lamb,  City  of  New  Yorl:,  vol.  i.,  p.  538. 

%  See  iV.  y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  v.,  p.  975.  See 
also  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.  129  et 
seq.,  for  other  disputes;  Roberts,  New  York,  vol. 
i.,  p.  162  et  seq. 


*  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Qauker  Colonies,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
248-257,  and  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.. 
pp.  548-557,  giving  extracts  from  Hamilton's 
speeches.  See  also  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Han- 
over, pp.  130-133;  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
256-257,  268-274. 

t  Dr.  Francis  says  that  "  the  newspaper  press 
is  endeared  to  the  feelings  of  Americans  by  the 
strongest  considerations  of  patriotism.  Frank- 
lin, the  apostle  of  liberty,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  published  in  a  newspaper  animadversions 
on  the  legislative  enactments  of  Great  Britain, 
relative  to  the  colonies.  The  free  strictures  of 
the  administration  of  Governor  Cosby  and  his 
Council,  printed  in  the  Weekly  Journal  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  roused 
the  energies  of  a  whole  people,  and  to  use  the 
language  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  a  conversation 
with  the  speaker,  '  the  trial  of  Zenger,  in  1733, 
was  the  germ  of  American  freedom  —  the  morn- 
ing star  of  that  liberty  which  subsequently 
revolutionized  America.'"  Speech  at  the  Fortieth 
Anniversary  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
1844;    Proceedings,   p.    86. 
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On  March  10,  1736,  Cosby  suddenly 
died,  and  thereupon  ensued  a  long  dis- 
pute between  the  members  of  the 
Council  as  to  the  proper  person  to  act 
until  the  home  authorities  appointed  a 
new  governor.  Finally,  George  Clarke 
was  appointed  to  the  office.*  The 
Assembly  now  again  asserted  their 
right  to  make  only  annual  grants  for 
revenues,  but  Clarke,  being  offended 
at  these  proceedings,  dissolved  the 
Assembly.  In  the  following  elec- 
tion, however,  the  popular  party 
triumphed.f  In  their  address  to  the 
governor,  they  say : 

"  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  be  plain  with  your 
lienor,  and  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  when 
we  tell  you  you  are  not  to  expect  that  we  will 
either  raise  sums  unfit  to  be  raised,  or  put  what 
we  shall  raise  into  the  power  of  a  governor  to 
misapply,  if  we  can  prevent  it;  nor  shall  we 
make  up  any  other  deficiencies  than  what  we 
conceive  are  fit  and  just  to  be  paid,  or  continue 
what  support  or  revenue  we  shall  raise  for  any 
longer  time  than  one  year ;  nor  do  we  think  it 
convenient  to  do  even  that  until  such  laws  are 
passed  as  we  conceive  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  who  have  re- 
posed a  trust  in  us  for  that  only  purpose,  and 
which  we  are  sure  you  will  think  it  reasonable 
we  should  not  act  agreeably  to,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God  we  will  endeavor  not  to  deceive  them."  t 

Deeming  it  unwise  to  push  the  con- 
test with  men  of  such  decided  senti- 
ments, Clarke  promised  to  cooperate 
in  any  measure  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  colony.  At  the 
opening  of  the  next  Assembly,  how- 
ever, he  reaffirmed  his  previous  opin- 


*  Lamb,  City  of  'New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  561,  565. 

t  Roberts,   New  York,  vol.   i.,  pp.  279-281. 

$  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  281-282;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  ii.,  p.  255.  A  different  version  is  given 
in  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  569-570. 


ions  regarding  grants,  and  declared 
that  unless  the  Assembly  granted  the 
revenue  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  had 
been  granted  by  former  Assemblies, 
he  would  not  assent  to  any  act  which 
would  continue  the  excise  or  for  pay- 
ing the  colonial  bills  of  credit.  The 
House  thereupon  unanimously  re- 
solved that  no  bill  would  be  passed 
for  the  grant  of  money,  unless  the 
governor  would  give  assurance  that 
the  excise  should  be  continued  and 
that  bills  of  credit  would  be  redeemed. 
The  governor  then  ordered  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  to  appear  before 
him.  He  told  them  that  ''  their  pro- 
ceedings were  presumptuous,  daring, 
and  unprecedented ;  that  he  could  not 
look  upon  them  without  astonishment, 
nor  with  honor  suffer  the  House  to  sit 
any  longer,"  and  that  it  was  accord- 
ingly dissolved.  In  1741  the  governor 
again  attempted  to  coerce  the  As- 
sembly into  adopting  his  measures, 
and  at  that  time  charged  them  with 
having  a  settled  purpose  to  become 
independent.  The  Assembly  denied 
this,  and  the  position  they  took  was 
undoubtedly  correct,  for  up  to  this 
time  no  one  had  the  least  idea  of  a 
separation  from  the  mother  country. 
At  last  Clarke  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  he  accepted  whatever  grants  the 
Assembly  were  willing  to  make.* 

In  1741  New  York  underwent  an 
experience  similar  to  the  Salem  witch- 
craft, which  was  generally  known  as 
the    ''Negro    Plot."     A    number    of 


*  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  287-288. 
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fires  had  occurred,  and  the  majority 
of  them  seemed  to  have  been  caused 
by  design,  a  fact  which  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  citizens.  The  fires 
happened  so  frequently  that  the  citi- 
zens became  terrified  and  were  only 
too  eager  to  listen  to  any  stories  which 
might  inculpate  a  possible  victim. 
Some  young  women  declared  that 
there  was  a  plot  among  the  negroes 
to  burn  the  entire  city  and  to  place 
one  of  their  number  in  the  governor's 
office.  Without  satisfying  themselves 
as  to  the  reliability  of  this  story,  the 
authorities  placed  a  number  of  the 
negroes  under  arrest  and  committed 
them  to  prison.  Gradually  more  wit- 
nesses came  forward  and  still  more 
negroes  were  accused,  and  several 
white  men  were  also  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  plot.*  Matters  finally 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  by  the  time 
the  trial  arrived,  not  a  lawyer  in  the 
entire  city  would  volunteer  to  defend 
the  supposed  culprits,  and  even  Chief 
Justice  James  Delancey  exerted  all 
his  influence  against  the  black  men. 
Nearly  all  upon  being  brought  to  trial 
were  condemned;  14  were  burned,  18 
were  hanged,  and  71  transported ;  but 
only  two  whites  were  condemned  and 
sentenced  to  death.  After  the  excite- 
ment had  died  down,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  people  began  to  con- 
sider whether  the  negroes  had  been 
justly  condemned.  None  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  credible  characters;  they 
contradicted  themselves  in  their  evi- 


dence, and  it  was  finally  seen  that  the 
project  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
none  but  the  most  deluded  would  have 
engaged  in  it.  The  two  white  men 
who  had  been  convicted  were  respect- 
able members  of  the  community,  but 
one  of  them  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
which  undoubtedly  accounts  for  much 
of  the  feeling  against  him  and  the 
failure  to  exercise  reason  in  his  trial. 
While  undoubtedly  some  of  the  ac- 
cused were  guilty  of  incendiarism, 
still  there  was  no  absolute  proof  that 
there  had  been  any  plot  to  burn  the 
city,  and  the  whole  transaction  cannot 
but  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  the 
colonial  authorities  of  New  York.* 

In  1743  George  Clinton,  a  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  became 
governor  of  the  colony.  He  at  once 
brought  himself  into  favor  with  the 
people  by  assenting  to  a  bill  which 
limited  the  duration  of  the  present 
and  all  succeeding  Assemblies. f  In 
1745,  therefore,  the  Assembly  recipro- 
cated by  adopting  the  measures  which 
Clinton  had  recommended  for  defend- 
ing the  province  against  the  French 
in  Canada,  war  now  having  broken 
out  between  France  and  England  at 
home.     At  this  time  also  he  placed 


Lamb,  City  of  'New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  581  et  seq. 
Vol.  II  — 2 


*  Lamb,  City  of  Xew  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  582  et 
seq.;  Dunlap's  History  of  Neio  York,  chap,  xxi, ; 
Daniel  Horsmanden's  The  Netc  York  Conspiracy 
of  1741;  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  70-71;  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  186, 
106,  199,  201-203;  Roberts,  New  York,  voL  i., 
pp.   288-295. 

t  On  the  disputes  between  the  governor  and  the 
Assembly  see  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  vol. 
ii.;  Stone,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William  John' 
son,  vol.  i.;  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  vi. 
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William  Johnson,  a  nephew  of  the 
famous  Sir  Peter  Warren,  in  the 
Council  and  other  high  offices.  John- 
son was  very  intimate  with  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians  having  been  adopted  by 
them  as  an  honorary  chief,  and  this 
fact  led  Clinton  to  appoint  Johnson 
agent  of  the  whole  confederacy,  oust- 
ing the  Schuyler  family,  who  for 
many  years  had  filled  that  post  with 
ability,  devotion  and  honor.  Johnson, 
however,  proved  equally  as  just  and 
honorable  in  his  dealings,  and  was  be- 
loved by  both  the  Indians  and  the 
whites.*  In  1745  the  Indians  began  to 
make  frequent  incursions  into  the 
English  territories.  Being  successful 
in  the  majority  of  these,  they  became 
more  daring  and  small  parties  ven- 
tured even  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of 
Albany  where  they  lay  in  wait  for 
stragglers  beyond  the  limits  of  civil- 
ization. In  November  they  attacked 
Saratoga,  burned  the  fort,  houses, 
mills  and  stables,  and  killed  30  and 
captured  100  persons. f  In  1746, 
therefoTe,  the  Assembly  determined 
to  unite  with  the  other  colonies  in  an 
expedition  against  Canada.  A  large 
sum  of  money  was  appropriated  to 
purchase  provisions  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  army,  and  liberal  boun- 
ties   were    offered    to    recruits.     Re- 


*  Parkman,  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
227  et  seq.;  Augustus  C.  Buell,  »S'ir  William  John- 
son, p.  26  et  seq.;  William  E.  Griffiths,  iiir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  and  the  Six  Nations,  p.  76. 

t  Schuyler,  Colonial  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115; 
Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  299 ;  Roberts, 
New  York,  vol.  1.,  p.  299. 


wards  for  scalps  were  also  offered.* 
But  the  assistance  promised  by  Eng- 
land failed  to  materialize,  the  other 
colonies  delayed  sending  their  rein- 
forcements, and  before  everything 
was    ready    for    the    expedition    the 


*  Roberts,  p.  301;  Lamb,  pp.  595-596.  Massa- 
chusetts also  at  that  time  passed  an  ordinance 
granting  a  bounty  for  Indian  scalps,  the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Willis  B. 
Leonard  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  document  reads 
as   follows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  23rd, 
1747. 

Whereas  the  encouragement  already  given  for 
Scouting  the  woods,  after  the  Indian  Enemy,  has 
been   found  inefl'ectual ; 

Tlierefore,  Voted,  that  there  be  and  hereby  is, 
grantetl  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Province  treasury, 
the  sum  of  Two  hundred  &  Fifty  pounds  for 
each  Indian  killed  &  the  Scalp  produced  to  the 
governour  and  Council  in  evidence  of  each  In- 
dian captive  taken  Westward  of  Nova  Scotia 
within  Six  months  from  this  Time,  by  any  Scout- 
ing Party  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province 
that  shall  go  with  permission,  or  warrant  for 
that  Purpose,  as  voluntiers  on  that  Service,  the 
Money  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Persons 
concerned  without  respect  to  Office,  that  they  be 
allowed  One  Pound  of  Powder,  three  Pounds  of 
Bullets,  and  six  flints,  at  their  first  setting  out 
and  also  to  be  subsisted  while  scouting,  such 
Parties  to  keep  a  correct  Journal  of  their 
Marches  and  Proceedings. 

Voted,  also,  the  Sum  of  one  hundred  Pounds 
be  allowed  to  any  Soldier  or  party  of  Soldiers 
in  the  pay  of  this  province,  who  shall  within 
that  Time  Captivate  or  kill  any  Indian  produc- 
ing the  Scalps  as  aforesaid  and  to  any  other 
person  or  Persons  of  this  government  that  shall 
do  the  same,  in  his  defence  or  in  the  De- 
fence of  any  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  in  this 
Province,  and  all  former  grants  of  this  nature 
heretofore  passed  by  the  court,  excepting  that 
on  the  28th  of  January  last  are  hereby  super- 
seded and  set  aside. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence  J.  Hutchinson,  Spkr. 
In  Council  April  23,   1747. 

Read   and   coiicur'd 

J.  Willard,   Secr'y. 
Consented  to 
W.  Shirley. 
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summer  was  too  far  advanced  to  be- 
gin military  operations.  In  1748  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chappelle  was  con- 
cluded, and  tlius  for  a  time  all  opera- 
tions of  this  nature  were  abandoned.* 
Affairs  in  New  Jersey  were  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  in  New 
York.  In  April,  1702,  the  pro- 
prietaries of  New  Jersey,  having  be- 
come wearied  by  their  struggles  with 
the  colonists,  ceded  the  province  to 
the  crown ;  and  New  Jersey  was  there- 
upon joined  to  New  York  by  Queen 
Anne  and  jurisdiction  given  to  Lord 
Cornbury,  then  governor  of  New 
York.f  The  Jerseyites,  like  their 
brothers  in  New  York,  were  little  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them  by  the  governor,  or  to 
stand  by  silently  while  he  robbed  the 
treasury,  and  in  1708,  Cornbury  was 
dismissed  from  office  and  Lovelace 
sent  to  govern  the  colony,  f  Lovelace 
died  in  1709,  and  in  1710  Robert 
Hunter  was  appointed  governor,  dur- 


*  For  the  various  French  and  Indian  incur- 
sions into  English  territory  see  Parkman's  Half- 
Century   of   Conflict,   vol.    ii.,   pp.   221-270. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  31-33.  For  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  proprietors  see  A\  J.  Archives,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  412;  for  the  opinions  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  ibid,  p.  420;  and  for  the  deed  of  transfer, 
ibid.  p.  452.  See  also  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State 
Cotistitutions,  vol.  v.,  pp.  2585-2590;  Learning 
and  Spicer,  Grants  and  Concessions  (2d  ed.), 
pp.  609-618.  On  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
see  Doj-le,  Middle  Colonies,  pp.  337-350.  Corn- 
bury'a  commission  and  instructions  are  in  .Y.  -/. 
Archives,  vol.   ii.,  pp.   489,   506. 

+  For  the  events  of  Cornbury's  administration 
in  Xew  Jersey  see  Doyle.  Middle  Colonies,  pp. 
354-368.  Lovelace's  instructions  (those  parts 
which  diirer  from  Cornbury's  instructions)  will 
be  found  in  N.  J.  Archives,  vol,  iii.,  pp.  316-323'. 


ing  almost  his  entire  term  of  office 
maintaining  a  continual  quarrel  with 
the  Assembly.*  In  1738  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Jersey  petitioned  the 
crown  to  grant  them  a  separate  gov- 
ernor. This  request  was  acceded  to, 
and  Lewis  Morris  was  sent  out  to  oc- 
cupy the  position.  From  this  time 
New  Jersey  made  rapid  progress  with 
only  a  dispute  now  and  then  regard- 
ing paper  money,t  conveyances  of 
land  by  the  Indians  to  certain  par- 
ties, the  resistance  of  these  parties  to 
the  efforts  made  to  oust  them,  etc.  In 
1745  Morris  died  and  in  1747  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  governorship  by  Bel- 
cher. The  latter  was  as  unsuccessful 
in  his  management  of  affairs  as  were 
his  predecessors.  He  conciliated  the 
inhabitants,  however,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  a  charter  in 
1748  for  Princeton  College.  At  this 
time  New  Jersey  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  about  40,000  inhabitants. 

Pennsylvania  also  had  its  share  of 
trouble,  though  its  advance  in  pros- 
perity had  been  steady.  In  1692  oc- 
curred a  schism  under  the  leadership 
of  George  Keith,  a  Scotch  Quaker, 
who  pressed  the  question  of  non- 
resistance  to  an  extent  quite  beyond 
what  the  Quakers  had  ever  before 
been  willing  to  go.  He  attacked  negro 
slavery,  and  issued  an  address  which 
led  to  his  being  fined  for  insolence. 
The  Non-Quakers  thereupon  took  him 


*  For  details  of  which  see  Doyle,  Middle  Col- 
onies, pp.   371-378. 

t  For  details  of  which  see  Doyle,  Colonies  under 
Hanover,  p.  105  et  seq. 
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up  as  a  sort  of  martyr.*  In  169-1 
Penn  was  cleared  of  all  suspicion  and 
restored  to  the  administration  of  the 
colony,  but  he  was  deeply  in  debt  and 
could  not  come  to  the  province.  Be- 
cause of  this,  he  sent  out  Markham  to 
act  as  his  deputy.f  In  1696  the  As- 
sembly complained  to  Governor 
Markham  that  their  charter  privileges 
had  been  encroached  upon,!  and  in 
that  year  a  bill  of  settlement  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  and  approved 
by  the  governor,  constituting  the 
third  frame  of  government  granted  to 
the  colony. II  Penn,  however,  to  whom 
was  reserved  the  power  of  disap- 
proving the  acts  of  the  Assembly, 
never  sanctioned  the  third  frame  of 
government.  This  same  legislature 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  £300 
which  professedly  was  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  some  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Albany,  but  really  to 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
compliance  with  the  demand  of  the 
governor  of  New  York.§ 

In  1699  Penn,  accompanied  by  his 
family,  set  sail  for  America,  intend- 
ing to  spend  the  balance  of  his  life  in 


*  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  171-172;  Bancroft,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  25;  Doyle,  Middle  Colonics,  pp.  409-410; 
Sharpless,  A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Government, 
pp.   81-83. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  27-28 ;  Dixon,  William 
Penn,  p.  264  et  seq. ;  Sharpless,  Two  Centuries 
of  Pennsylvania  History,  p.  82. 

$  See  Pennsylvania  Col,  Recs.,  vol.  i.,  p.  480. 

II  The  text  of  this  is  given  in  Proud,  History 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  appendix,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30; 
Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  vol.  v., 
pp.  3070-3076. 

§  Osgood,  American  Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  273- 
275. 


his  colony.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  and 
the  Assembly  began  to  dispute  par- 
ticularly regarding  negro  slavery  and 
the  frauds  and  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  traffic  between  the  colonists 
and  the  Indians.  Penn  thereupon,  in 
order  completely  to  do  away  with 
these  evils,  sent  to  the  Assembly  three 
bills  which  he  himself  had  prepared, 
the  first  regulating  the  morals  and 
marriages  of  negroes,  the  second 
regulating  negro  trials  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  third  for  preventing 
abuses  and  frauds  on  the  Indians.* 
In  1700  the  Assembly  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  first  and  last  of  these,  but 
finally  consented  to  pass  the  second 
relating  to  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  negroes. t  While  Penn  was  some- 
what disappointed  at  his  failure  to 
secure  the  passage  of  these  bills,  still 
his  extensive  influence  among  the 
Quakers  enabled  him  to  introduce  into 
their  discipline  regulations  which  ef- 
fected the  same  result  as  the  rejected 
bills. 

In  1701  Penn  decided  to  return  to 
England,!  but  before  his  departure 
he  persuaded  the  colonists  to  establish 
a  constitution.  He  himself  prepared 
a  frame  of  government  which  the 
Assembly  accepted,  and  the  old  frame 
was  formally  given  up.  The  new  con- 
stitution consisted  of  nine  articles. 
The  first  granted  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  who  **  confess  and  acknowledge 
Almighty  God,"  and  allowed  be- 
lievers to  hold  office.    The  second  re- 


*  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  205. 

t  Dixon,   William   Penn,  pp.  279-282. 

t  Dixon,  William  Penn,  pp.  285-287. 
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quired  the  annual  election  of  four 
deputies  from  each  county  to  the 
Assembly,  which  should  choose  its  of- 
ficers, prepare  bills  and  make  laws, 
impeach  criminals,  etc.  The  third  re- 
quired the  election  of  two  people  for 
each  position  of  sheriff,  coroner,  etc., 
from  which  the  governor  should 
choose  one.  The  fifth  allowed  all 
criminals  the  right  to  have  witnesses 
and  counsel.  The  sixth  stated  that  all 
cases  relating  to  property  should  be 
decided  by  courts  of  justice  and  not 
by  governor  and  Council.  By  the 
seventh,  disorderly  houses  might  be 
suppressed  by  the  justices,  and  no  one 
could  secure  a  tavern  license  unless 
recommended  by  the  justices.  By  the 
eighth,  the  estates  of  suicides  or  in- 
testates could  not  be  forfeited;  no 
law  contrary  to  the  charter  could  be 
enacted  without  the  consent  of  the 
governor  and  six-sevenths  of  the 
Assembly;  and  the  Proprietor  was 
pledged  to  maintain  inviolable  the 
section  regarding  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  ninth  pledged  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  heirs  not  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  the  charter.  The 
qualification  of  voters  was  fixed  at  a 
freehold  of  50  acres,  or  in  lieu  of  that 
about  $166  in  personal  property.* 

On  November  3,  1701,  immediately 
after  the   charter   of  privileges  had 

*  Sharpless,  A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Oovern- 
ment,  pp.  64-66,  122-123;  Fiske,  Dutch  and 
Quaker  Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  305-311;  Osgood, 
American  Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  275-276 ;  Proud, 
vol.  i.,  p.  443;  Sharpless,  Tico  Centuries  of 
Pennsylvania  History,  pp.  86-88.  The  text  will 
be  found  in  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions, vol.  i.,  pp.  557-562,  vol.  v.,  pp.  3076-3081. 


been  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  Penn 
returned  to  England.  He  appointed 
Andrew  Hamilton  deputy  governor 
and  left  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate estate  and  the  direction  of  Indian 
affairs  to  James  Logan,  who  for  many 
years  was  colonial  secretary  and  a 
number  of  the  Council.  Hardly  had 
Penn  arrived  in  England,  when  the 
province  began  to  dispute  with  the 
territories.  In  1703  Delaware  as- 
serted its  independence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, established  a  separate  legisla- 
ture at  Newcastle  and  sent  an  agent 
to  Queen  Anne,  asking  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  royal  governor.  Penn  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  queen  created 
Delaware  into  a  crown  province  with 
a  representative  government,  ap- 
pointing Penn's  deputy,  John  Evans, 
as  governor.  Therefore  while  her 
House  of  Representatives  and  all 
other  branches  of  government  were 
entirely  distinct,  Delaware  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  Pennsylvania 
governors  and  councillors. 

Beside  the  dispute  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  province  of  Dela- 
ware, Penn  received  complaints 
against  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Evans.  He  was  also  rendered 
indignant  with  charges  made  against 
himself  of  loose  living  and  unfair 
dealing.*    Penn  made  a  thorough  ex- 


*  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
273,  481.  On  the  disputes  between  Evans  and 
the  Assembly  see  Doyle,  Middle  Colonies,  p.  426 
et  seq.  See  also  Sharpless,  A  Quaker  Experi- 
ment in  Government,  pp.  92-96;  ihid,  Tico  Cen- 
turies of  Pennsylvania  History,  pp.  97-99. 
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amination  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  Evans,  and  in  1709,  having 
decided  that  tliey  were  well  fonnded, 
he  sent  out  Charles  Gookin  to  super- 
sede Evans.*  The  Assembly  had 
also  complained  against  Logan,  term- 
ing him  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of 
the  province,!  and  were  very  much 
out  of  humor  because  Penn  refused  to 
dismiss  him.  Logan  shortly  after- 
ward went  to  England,  and  upon  his 
return  in  1710,  Penn  sent  back  by  him 
a  letter  to  the  Assembly  in  which  he 
both  sharply  reproved  the  Assembly 
for  its  course,  and  gave  them  much 
solemn,  sound  and  dignified  advice. | 
The  more  considerate  part  of  the 
Assembly  was  very  much  impressed 
by  this  letter  and  began  to  take  a 
much  better  and  more  favorable  view 
of  Penn's  various  actions.  The  chief 
result  of  the  letter  was  the  election  of 
a  new  Assembly, ||  which  succeeded  in 
satisfactorily  adjusting  most  of  the 
points  in  dispute.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Assembly  passed  a  law 
abolishing  slavery,  but  Queen  Anne 
annulled  it.§     Because  of  the  worri- 


*  S'harpless,  Tivo  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania 
Ilistory,  p.    104   et   seq. 

t  For  Logan's  impeachment  see  Pennsylvania 
Col.  Fees.,  vol.  ii.  For  the.  second  attack  on  Logan 
see  Records,  p.  497. 

%  The  letter  is  in  Proud,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45.  Ex- 
cerpts are  in  Sharpless,  A  Quaker  Experiment  in 
Government,  pp.  98-101.  On  its  effect  see  Dixon, 
William  Penn,  p.   300. 

]|  According  to  Proud,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  53)  not  a 
single  member  of  the  old  Assembly  being  re- 
elected. 

§  Dixon,  William  Penn,  p.  301.  For  a  detailed 
description   of    the   manner    in    which    the    home 


ment  occasioned  by  his  debts,*  Penn 
had  resolved  to  relieve  himself  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  province  by 
ceding  the  sovereignty  to  the  Queen 
for  an  equitable  consideration,  but  in 
1712  he  was  laid  low  by  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  continued  in  poor 
health  until  his  death  on  July  30, 
1718.  Consequently  all  further  steps 
on  his  part  to  cede  the  colony  were 
ended,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
Pennsjdvania  to  his  widow,  her 
father,  Thomas  Callowhill,  and  others 
in  trust  for  her  children,  after  the 
payment  of  debts  and  some  legacies 
to  his  first  wife's  children. f 

Li  1716  Gookin  was  removed|  and 
Sir  William  Keith  was  sent  out  to 
succeed  him,  arriving  in  the  colony 
the  next  year.  Penn's  will  occa- 
sioned a  long  law  suit  as  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  province,  but 
though  his  eldest  son,  William,  tried 
several  times  to  assume  the  proprie- 
torship, his  efforts  came  to  naught, 
and  he  died  two  years  after  his 
father,  leaving  his  son,  Springett,  as 
heir-at-law.  Penn's  widow,  therefore, 
from  this  time  and  until  she  died, 
continued  to  govern  the  colony. 
Keith,  meanwhile,  looking  to  his  own 


government  treated  tlie  Pennsylvania  enactments 
see  the  appendix  to  The  Htatutes-at-Large  of 
Pennsylvania,    vol.    ii.    (1896). 

*  For  details  of  which  see  Dixon,  William 
Penn,  p.  292  ct  seq.;  Sharpless,  Tico  Centuries 
of  Pe)insylvania  History,  pp.  91-93. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  243-246. 

X  For  the  disputes  between  Gookin  and  the 
Assembly  see  Doyle,  Middle  Colonics,  p.  433  et 
seq.;  Sharpless,  Tiro  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania 
History,  pp.   109-111. 
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welfare,  was  in  favor  with  all  the 
claimants,  and  thus  continued  in  of- 
fice, gradually  enabling  Mrs.  P-enn, 
by  increased  quit-rents  and  sales  of 
land,  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the 
province  and  to  free  herself  from 
Penn's  other  debts.  Keith  continued 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  Assembly 
and  they  consented  to  comply  with 
his  wishes  in  forming  a  volunteer 
militia  and  in  substituting  for  their 
existing  statutes  the  English  criminal 
law.*  In  1723  Keith  also  consented 
to  establish  a  paper  money  loan  sys- 
tem by  an  issue  of  £15,000  which  was 
to  be  loaned  out  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
the  next  year  an  additional  issue  was 
to  be  made  on  the  same  plan.  So  suc- 
cessful was  this  system  that  it  con- 
tinued in  vogue  for  the  next  fifty, 
years.  Keith  also  instituted  many 
judicious  measures  for  the  industrial 
welfare  of  the  colony,  guarding 
against  the  over-production  of  their 
staples  and  making  laws  prohibiting 
the  export  of  some  of  the  products 
and  increasing  that  of  others.  The 
flour  industry  was  given  especial  at- 
tention, and  rigid  inspection  laws 
were  passed  to  raise  its  standard  of 
purity  and  excellence.  Salted  pro- 
visions were  also  inspected,  and  their 
high  standard  soon  caused  a  valuable 
trade  in  them  to  spring  up  with  the 
West  Indies.  Keith  was  now  accused 
of  treating  Logan  rather  shabbily, 
and  shortly  after  he  was  subjected  to 


a  severe  reprimand  for  some  of  his 
acts  and  removed  from  office.*  The 
Penn  family  now  decided  that  it  was 
most  convenient  to  arrange  and  settle 
their  long  dispute  concerning  the 
sovereignty  of  the  province.  Patrick 
Gordon  was  sent  out  as  governor, 
and  in  1726  Keith  tried  to  be  trouble- 
some by  heading  an  opposition  to 
Gordon,  but  he  was  unsuccessful. 
Shortly  after  Keith  returned  to  Eng- 
land he  broached  the  subject  of  tax- 
ing the  colonies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  country,  but  nothing  seems  to 
have  come  of  this  project. 

Meanwhile  the  dispute  with  Mary- 
land over  the  boundaries  had  not  been 
settled,  and  Delaware,  because  of  this 
dispute,  had  been  left  practically 
without  definite  boundary  lines.  In 
1732,  however,  Thomas  Penn  and  the 
fifth  Lord  Baltimore  agreed  upon  the 
lines  and  the  dispute  was  apparently 
settled.  The  northern  boundary  as 
accepted  was  that  for  which  William 
Penn  had  contended,  running  in  a 
half  circle  at  a  radius  of  twelve  miles 
from  Newcastle  until  it  touched  a  line 
in  the  west,  thence  running  due  north 
to  Cape  Henlopen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  Bay.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  Cape  Henlopen  and  the 
old  controversy  was  revived,  not  to 
be  settled  for  several  years. f 


*  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  pp.   110-111; 
Sharpless,  p.  115  et  seq. 


*Hildret1i,  vol.  ii..  p.  321;   Sharpless,  p.   117. 

t  For  a  history  of  these  disputes  see  Doj'le, 
The  Colonies  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  pp. 
55-66,  and  the  documents  referred  to  in  Penn- 
sylvania Records,  vols,  iii.,  and  iv. 
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In  1734  Penn's  widow  died  and  tlie 
sovereignty  and  territorial  riglits  of 
the  province  were  vested  in  Penn's 
tliree  sons,  Jolin,  Thomas,  and  Rich- 
ard. Unfortunately  for  themselves, 
however,  neither  of  them  possessed 
their  father's  ability  or  even  a  small 
portion  of  his  popularity.  While 
Gordon  was  still  governor,  the  sects 
and  nationalities  comprising  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  were 
welded  together  by  a  general  natu- 
ralization act,  ''  admitting  all  Chris- 
tians who  owed  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown  and  the  Pennsylvania  gov- 
ernment." A  poll  tax  was  imposed 
on  all  aliens  imported  in  order  to  keep 
ont  such  as  were  poor,  illiterate  and 
indigent,  and  those  who  refused  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  Ger- 
man Town  had  now  become  a  power- 
ful center  for  the  German  race  in 
America.  The  Tunkers  (or  Dunk- 
ards)  and  other  societies  united  with 
the  Mennonites  to  establish  German 
schools  and  to  set  up  a  printing  press, 
from  which  was  issued  the  first  Ger- 
man Bible  printed  in  this  country,  the 
first  German  newspaper  and  also  an 
almanac.  The  Germans  soon  out- 
numbered the  Quakers  as  did  also  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  but  both 
of  these  races  held  aloof  from  the 
affairs  of  government. 

Thomas  Penn  soon  broke  faith 
with  the  Indians,  whose  friendship  his 
father  had  so  carefully  cultivated.  The 
Delawares  had  ceded  a  tract  of  land 
to  the  northwest  of  Wright  Town, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  ex- 


tending from  the  latitude  of  Trenton 
northward  as  far  as  a  man  could  walk 
in  a  day  and  a  half.     Thomas  now 
proceeded   to   cheat   the   Indians   by 
hiring  the  fastest  walkers  in  the  prov- 
ince to  do  the  walking,  and  some  of 
the  distance  was  run,  so  that  instead 
of  the  Lehigh  River  being  the  limit 
of  the  tract  as  the  Indians  expected, 
the  walkers  had  reached  a  point  30 
miles  beyond  it  when  the  36th  hour 
had  passed.     The   treachery  of  this 
transaction,    which    was    called    the 
"  Walking  Purchase,"  was  never  for- 
gotten by  the  Indians  as  subsequent 
events  proved.*  For  two  years  Logan 
administered     the     government     as 
president  of  the  Council  until  1738, 
when  George  Thomas  arrived  to  be- 
come deputy  governor.     Five  years 
after    Thomas    Penn's    first   blunder 
with  the  Indians,  he  committed  an- 
other.   The  boundary  of  the  "  Walk- 
ing Purchase  "  was  supposed  to  be  a 
direct  line  drawn  from  the  end  of  the 
36  hour  walk  to   the   Delaware,  but 
Penn  was  not  satisfied  with  this  and 
slanted  the  line  upward  so  that  it  in- 
cluded   the    whole    of    the    valuable 
Minisink    country,    then    called    the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware.     The  Dela- 
wares were  unwilling  to  sell  this  land 
and  refused  to  move  from  a  territory, 
out  of  which  they  had  so  evidently 
been  defrauded.     Penn,  however,  ap- 
pealed to  their  suzerains  —  the   Six 


*  For  the  story  of  the  "  Walking  Purchase " 
see  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  1830,  pp. 
209-213:  Sharpless,  A  Quaker  Experiment  in 
Government,  pp.   172-175. 
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Nations  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy 
—  and  by  means  of  a  large  present* 
induced  them  to  force  the  Delawares 
from  their  land.  They  moved  to 
Wyoming,  Shamokin  and  other  places 
to  the  west,  and  there  nursed  their 
anger  until  circumstances  gave  them 
opportunity  to  avenge  these  treach- 
erous acts.f 

In  1740  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
governor  and  the  Assembly  regard- 
ing measures  of  defence,  fortifica- 
tions, etc.,  and  while  the  Assembly 
voted  £4,000  for  the  king's  use,  they 
imposed  upon  Thomas  the  disposing 
of  it,   because   they  would  not  vote 


*  Pennsylvania  Col.  Recs.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  597  et  seq. 

t  Parkman,  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  vol.  i., 
p.  83  et  seq.  (10th  ed.,  18S6)  ;  Sharpless,  pp. 
175-177. 


money  to  carry  on  war.*  About  1742 
a  controversy  began  between  the  pro- 
prietaries and  the  Assembly,  the  lat- 
ter claiming  that  the  proprietaries 
should  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
province,  inasmuch  as  they  received  a 
large  revenue  from  it  in  the  way  of 
quit-rents,  etc.  The  proprietaries 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  however, 
denied  this  view.  In  1746  Thomas 
Penn  resigned  his  jurisdiction  and  in 
the  same  year  John  Penn  died,  a 
double  loss  which  was  a  sore  blow  to 
the  colony.  In  1748  Thomas  gave  up 
the  struggle  with  the  Assembly,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  deputy 
governor  by  James  Hamilton. 


*  Sharpless,     Tico     Centuries    of    Pennsylvania 
History,  pp.   125-127. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

1690-1748. 

PROGRESS  OF  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND  AND  THE  CAROLINAS. 

Nicholson  becomes  governor  —  Charter  granted  for  College  of  William  and  Mary  —  Laws  passed  by  the 
Assembly  —  Sir  Edmund  Androa  becomes  governor  —  His  controversy  with  Blair  and  subsequent  retirement  — 
Patent  granted  to  Thomas  Neale  for  post  office  —  Nicholson  reappointed  governor  —  Williamsburg  founded  — 
Virginia  shows  spirit  of  independence  —  Nicholson  becomes  unpopular  and  is  removed  —  Virginia  code 
revised  —  Alexander  Spotswood  becomes  governor  —  Arrival  of  the  German  Palatines  —  Spots  wood's  expedi- 
tion across  the  Blue  Ridge  —  His  dispute  with  Blair  —  His  removal  from  office  —  Further  arrivals  from  the 
old  country  —  Williamsburg  destroyed  by  fire  —  Lionel  Copley  governor  of  Maryland  —  New  code  of  laws 
enacted  —  Capitol  removed  to  Annapolis  —  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
formed  —  Persecution  of  the  Catholics  —  Free  school  system  established  —  The  Cal verts  reassume  control  of 
Maryland  affairs  —  Founding  of  Baltimore  —  Prosperity  of  the  colony  —  The  two  Carolinas  united  in  one 
government  —  Disputes  between  churchmen  and  dissenters  —  Grand  Model  abrogated  —  Administration  of 
John  Archdale  —  The  cultivation  of  rice  begun  —  Dissenters  disfranchised  —  Church  of  England  established 
as  religion  of  the  colony  —  North  Carolina  —  War  with  the  Tuscaroras —  Governor  Moore's  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  —  First  paper  money  issued  —  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  governor  —  Proprie- 
taries of  North  Carolina  sell  rights  —  Treaty  with  the  Cherokees  —  Accessions  from  Europe  —  Slave  insur- 
rection —  Commerce  of  the  colony. 


After  the  revolutioi)  of  1688,  the 
commission  of  Effingham  was  re- 
newed by  William  III.  in  spite  of  the 
charges  made  against  him.  He  did 
not  return  to  Virginia,  and  instead, 
in  1690,  Francis  Nicholson  was  sent 
in  his  place  as  lieutenant.  During 
the  same  year  the  Rev.  James  Blair, 
who  some  years  prior  to  this  had  been 
employed  in  Virginia,  returned  to 
that  colony  with  a  commission  as  mis- 
sionary of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  all 
the  American  colonies.  For  the  next 
few  years,  Blair  exerted  a  remarkable 
influence  in  Virginia  affairs,*  and  it 


*  "  Of  the  activity  and  practical  usefulness  of 
this  excellent  man,  sufficient  evidence  will  be 
furnished  in  the  statement,  that  when,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-eipht.  he  died,  he  had  been 
sixty-four  years  a  minister  of  the  GJospel;   fifty- 


was  due  to  his  activities  and  his  im- 
portunities that  the  king,  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1692,  granted  a  charter  for 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Virginia.  The  object,  as  stated  in  the 
preamble,  was,  "  that  the  Church  of 
Virginia  may  be  furnished  with  a 
Seminary  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  youth  may  be  piously 
educated  in  good  letters  and  manners, 
and  that  the  Christian  faith  may  be 
propagated  among  the  western  In- 
dians, to  the  glory  of  Almighty 
God."  This  college  was  established, 
as  the  king  said,  because  his  subjects 
who  formed  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia  had  for  a  long 


three  years  Commissary  for  Virginia;  president 
of  a  College  for  forty-nine  years ;  and  a  member 
of  the  king's  council  for  fifty."  Hawks,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  p.   75. 
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time  had  it  in  mind  to  found  and 
establish  a  college  of  divinity,  philo- 
sophy, languages,  and  other  good  arts 
and  sciences,  consisting  of  one  presi- 
dent, six  masters  or  professors,  and 
a  hundred  scholars,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  said  college, 
and  its  statutes,  to  be  made  by  certain 
trustees  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  colony. 
Accordingly,  Nicholson  and  seven- 
teen others  were  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  "  were  confirmed  as  trus- 
tees, and  were  empowered  to  hold  and 
enjoy  lands,  possessions,  and  in- 
comes, to  the  yearly  value  of  £2,000, 
and  all  donations,  bestowed  for  their 
use.  The  Rev.  James  Blair,  nomi- 
nated and  elected  by  the  Assembly, 
was  made  first  president,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  appointed  and 
confirmed  by  their  majesties  to  be  the 
first  chancellor  of  the  college.  To 
defray  the  charges  of  building  the 
college  and  supporting  the  president 
and  masters,  the  king  and  queen  gave 
nearly  £2,000,  and  endowed  the  col- 
lege with  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
the  best  land,  together  with  the  per- 
petual revenue  arising  from  the  duty 
of  one  penny  per  pound  on  all  tobacco 
transported  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land to  the  other  English  plantations. 
By  the  charter,  liberty  was  given  to 
the  president  and  masters  or  pro- 
fessors to  elect  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  the  General 
Assembly.  In  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  royal  patronage  and 
benefaction,    the    college    was    called 


William  and  .Mary."  *  This  was  the 
second  college  founded  in  North 
America.f 

At  two  successive  sessions  of  the 
Assembly,  several  important  laws 
were  passed.  In  order  to  provide 
linen,  which  was  scarce  "  by  reason 
of  the  wars,"  every  tithable  was  re- 
quired to  produce  each  year  one 
pound  of  dressed  hemp  or  flax. 
Searchers  and  examiners  of  leather, 
boots,  and  shoes  were  to  be  appointed 
to  prevent  "  divers  and  sundry  de- 
ceits and  abuses  "  on  the  part  of  the 
tanners,  curriers,  and  shoemakers. 
An  act  was  passed  *'  for  the  more 
effectual  suppressing  of  the  several 
sins  and  offences  of  swearing,  curs- 
ing, profaning  God's  holy  name.  Sab- 
bath abusing,  drunkenness,  fornica- 
tion and  adultery,"  the  fine  for  every 
oath  being  one  shilling,  for  drunken- 
ness ten  shillings,  or  the  stocks  for 
three  hours,  for  fornication  £10  ster- 
ling, for  adultery,  £20,  or,  as  alterna- 
tives, 30  lashes  or  three  months'  im- 
prisonment. Several  laws  were  en- 
acted for  the  regulation  of  slaves  and 
for  the  conduct  of  the  whites  toward 
them,  intermixture  of  the  races  and 
intermarriage  being  strictly  pro- 
hibited under  heavy  penalties.! 

In  1692,  after  Nicholson's  promo- 
tion to  the  governorship  of  Maryland, 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  had  been 


*  Holmes,  American  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  443. 

t  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America,  vol.  i., 
pp.  266-273.  See  also  D.  E.  Motley,  Life  of 
Commissary  James  Blair,  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity fitudies,  series  xix.,  Xo.  10. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.   ii.,   pp.    175-181. 
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governor  of  New  England,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  office  in  Virginia. 
Despite  the  reputation  acquired  by 
his  course  in  the  North,  Andros  com- 
pletely reversed  his  conduct  in  the 
South  and  rendered  himself  very 
popular  in  this  new  office.  During 
the  six  years  he  occupied  the  office,  he 
was  particularly  serviceable  to  the 
colony  in  collecting,  arranging  and 
taking  measures  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic records.  He  unfortunately  at  this 
time  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Blair  regarding  the  vestries  and  also 
tried  to  assert  his  authority  over  the 
college.  Blair  resisted  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  council,  but  as  his  in- 
fluence was  great  in  England  through 
the  Bishop  of  London,  it  was  not  long 
before  Andros  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  office.  In  1693  a  patent  was 
given  to  Thomas  Neale  for  establish- 
ing postal  routes  in  the  colonies,  the 
rates  of  postage  being  in  proportion 
to  those  obtaining  in  England.  In 
1696  another  act  was  passed  which 
fixed  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  at 
16,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  together 
with  a  glebe,  and  a  dwelling  house  to 
be  provided  by  the  parish. 

In  1698  Nicholson  again  came  to  the 
colony  as  governor  and  exerted  all 
his  energy  to  secure  the  passage  of 
various  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colony.  In  December,  1698,  an 
act  was  passed  providing  for  the  lay- 
ing out  of  a  new  city,  which  was  to 
be  the  capital  of  Virginia  instead  of 
Jamestown.  William  and  Mary  col- 
lege had  already  been  erected  at  Mid- 


dle Plantation,  and  as  the  region  had 
proved  healthful,  the  site  for  the  new 
city  was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
college  on  two  creeks  that  run  out  of 
James  and  York  rivers.  The  city  was 
named  Williamsburg,  and  the  streets 
were  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  cypher 
made  from  the  letters  W  and  M.*  In 
order  to  provide  funds  for  erecting  a 
capital,  the  duty  on  liquors  was  con- 
tinued, and  a  new  tax  imposed  on 
servants  not  born  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  on  such  slaves  as  were 
imported  in  the  colony.f  During  the 
same  session  of  the  Assembly,  the 
colonial  statutes  were  thoroughly  re- 
vised, and  the  benefits  of  the  English 
toleration  acts  were  extended  to  dis- 
senters, in  accordance  with  orders  re- 
ceived from  England.  Although  this 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
was  remarkable  that  the  governors 
permitted  it  to  become  a  law,  for  it 
was  not  expected  that  they  would 
allow  it,  or  any  other  law,  to  be  en- 
acted that  would  tend  to  enlarged 
political  freedom.  As  Bancroft  says, 
^'  The  powers  of  the  governor  were 
exorbitant;  he  was  at  once  lieutenant 
general  and  admiral,  lord  treasurer 
and  chancellor,  the  chief  judge  in  all 
courts,  president  of  the  council,  and 
bishop  or  ordinary,  so  that  the  armed 
force,  the  revenue,  the  interpretation 
of  law,  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  church,^ — all  were  under  his  con- 


*  Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  304.  Williameburg  re- 
mained the  capital  of  Virginia  until  1780,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  Richmond. 

tHildreth,  vol.    ii.,   pp.   208-209. 
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trol  or  guardianship. ' '  *  "While  it  is 
true  that  there  were  certain  cheeks 
upon  the  power  of  the  governor,  these 
restrictions  consisted  of  instructions 
from  the  mother  country  which  were 
usually  kept  secret,  and  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  therefore  acted  in 
ignorance  of  their  precise  powers. 
They  were  in  a  large  measure  depend- 
ent upon  the  governor  for  their  seats 
in  the  council,  and  as  they  occupied 
a  somewhat  subordinate  position  the 
governor  was  at  liberty  to  do  almost 
as  he  pleased.  However,  the  Vir- 
ginians were  beginning  to  exhibit  a 
spirit  of  independence,  which  grew 
stronger  as  the  years  went  by.  They 
knew  that  the  colony  was  of  impor- 
tance to  England;  they  were  equally 
as  wise  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen; 
they  refused  to  vote  any  money  un- 
less they  could  have  entire  super- 
vision over  its  distribution;  and  they 
gradually  began  to  acquire  consider- 
able control  of  public  affairs.  Their 
independence  is  seen  in  their  refusal 
to  vote  money  as  suggested  by  Nichol- 
son for  the  defence  of  the  colony 
against  French  depredations  on  the 
west,  the  Assembly  not  only  refusing 
but  justifying  their  course,  unani- 
mously, in  direct  opposition  to  orders 
from  England.  Nicholson  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  attitude  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  expressed  it  plainly, 
which  tended  to  bring  him  into  un- 
popularity, and  he  finally  indulged  in 
some   acts   that  would  not  bear  too 


close  scrutiny,  for  which  he  was  re- 
moved in  1705.* 

The  home  authorities  now  adopted 
a  course  which  was  by  no  means  wise 
or  just.  The  office  of  governor  was 
made  a  sinecure,  which  it  remained 
for  about  fifty  years,  the  salary  being 
made  £2,000,  of  which  the  nomi- 
nal governor  received  £1,200,  while 
the  deputy  governor,  who  did  all  the 
work,  received  only  the  balance,  £800. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  Earl  of 
Orkney  became  the  first  governor, 
Edward  Nott  acting  as  deputy,  al- 
though only  for  a  space  of  a  year,  his 
career  being  ended  by  death.  Dur- 
ing Nott's  brief  administration,  the 
Virginia  code  was  revised  for  a  fifth 
time.  Most  of  the  provisions  related 
to  the  cases  of  indented  servants, 
slaves,  the  Indians  still  remaining, 
etc.,  and  in  general  the  enactments 
were  marked  by  a  desire  to  promote 
humanity  and  justice.  Two  burgesses 
were  to  be  elected  from  each  county, 
and  one  from  Jamestown,  all  to  be 
elected  by  the  freeholders.  The 
twelve  commissioners  were  to  be  paid 
about  $1,600  annually  for  their  serv- 
ices in  the  General  Assembly  and 
Courts,  according  to  the  time  actually 
spent  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties.! 

After  Nott's  death,  the  governor- 
ship was  given  to  Hunter,  subse- 
quently governor  of  New  York,  but  in 
1706,  while  on  his  way  to  the  colony. 


•  Bancroft,   History  of  the   United  States,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  26    (Ist  ed.). 


*  Fiske,   Old   Virginia,   vol.    ii.,   pp.    121-123. 
t  Hildreth.   vol.   ii.,   pp,   235-240,   gives   a   good 
resume  of  these  laws. 
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lie  wa»  captured  by  the  Frencli,  and 
for  tlie  next  few  years  the  duties  of 
governor  were  performed  by  Edmund 
Jennings,  president  of  the  council. 
In  1710  Alexander  Spotswood,  a  mili- 
tary officer  of  age,  judgment  and  con- 
ciliating manners,  was  appointed 
deputy  governor,  and  with  him  he 
brought  the  formal  extension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  to  the  province  of 
Virginia.*  In  a  letter  to  the  home 
authorities,  in  1711,  Spotswood  re- 
ports the  colony  as  being  in  a  state 
of  perfect  peace  and  happiness, 
though  occasional  trials  of  his  equa- 
nimity occurred,  when  the  Councils  or 
the  Assembly  became  stubborn.  Yet 
on  the  whole,  the  official  life  of  Spots- 
wood  was  passed  in  quiet  and  satis- 
faction, and,  nndoubtedly,  as  Mr. 
Bancroft  says,  he  was,  ''  the  best  in 
the  line  of  Virginia  governors." 
Spotswood  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
compeers  in  divining  the  purposes  of 
the  French  in  the  West  and  South- 
west, and  he  determined  to  see  for 
himself,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
port to  the  home  authorities,  whether 
the  territory  the  French  seemed  so 
anxious  to  acquire  was  really  worth 
the  efforts  they  were  putting  forth. 
Accordingly,  in  1716,  he  nndertook  an 
expedition  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
result  of  his  journey  being  that  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  country  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
"Western  lakes  was  given  to  the 
colonial  authorities  and  also  those  at 


home.  While  there  were  no  imme- 
diate results  from  this  undertaking, 
yet  it  was  a  good  beginning  and  un- 
doubtedly laid  the  foundation  for  the 
explorations  of  Boone,  Sevier,  Gist, 
and  others.*  For  his  services  in  this 
connection  Spotswood  was  knighted. 
Spotswood 's  opinion  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  exploration  is  shown 
in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
recent  years,  he  says,  the  French  have 
built  fortresses  in  such  positions 
''  that  the  British  plantations  are  in 
a  manner  Surrounded  by  their  com- 
merce w'th  the  numerous  Nations  of 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Lakes; 
they  may  not  only  Engross  the  whole 
Skin  Trade,  but  may,  when  they 
please.  Send  out  such  Bodys  of  In- 
dians on  the  back  of  these  Plantations 
as  may  greatly  distress  his  Maj'ty's 
Subjects  here.  And  should  they  mul- 
tiply their  settlem'nts  along  these 
Lakes,  so  as  to  joyn  their  Dominions 
of  Canada  to  their  new  Colony  of 
Louisiana,   they  might  even  possess 


*  Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  311. 


*  Tlie  chief  authorities  for  Spotswood's  expe- 
dition are  John  Fontaine's  journal,  printed  in 
Maury's  Huguenot  Family  (Xew  York,  1872) 
and  The  Official  Letters  of  Alexander  Spotswood, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1710-1722, 
published  in  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  Col- 
lections, new  series,  vol.  ii.  See  also  R.  A. 
Brock's  introduction  to  these  letters  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  same;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp. 
127-135:  Robert  Beverly,  Virginia,  preface; 
Charles  Campbell,  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  378- 
410;  Edvrard  Ingle,  Governor  Spotswood's  Horse- 
shoe Campaign  in  1716,  as  related  to  the  Ro- 
mance of  Cathay,  in  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory, vol.  xvii.,  pp.  295-307;  W.  A.  Caruthers, 
Knights  of  the  Horseshoe;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  p.  214  et  seq.;  Winsor,  Narrative  and 
Critical  History,  vol.  v.,  chap.  iv. 
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themselves  of  any  of  these  Planta- 
tions they  pleased.  Nature,  'tis  true, 
has  formed  a  Barrier  for  us  by  that 
long  Chain  of  Mountains  w'ch  run 
from  back  of  South  Carolina  as  far 
as  New  York,  and  w'ch  are  only  pass- 
able in  some  few  places,  but  even  that 
Natural  Defence  may  prove  rather 
destructive  to  us,  if  they  are  not 
possessed  by  us  before  they  are 
known  to  them.  To  prevent  the 
dangers  w'ch  Threaten  his  Maj'ty's 
Dominions  here  from  the  growing 
power  of  these  Neighbours,  Nothing 
seems  to  me  of  more  consequence  than 
that  now  while  the  Natives  are  at 
peace,  and  while  the  French  are  yet 
uncapable  of  possessing  all  that  vast 
Tract  w'ch  lies  on  the  back  of  these 
Plantations,  we  should  attempt  to 
make  some  settlements  on  ye  Lakes, 
and  at  the  same  time  possess  our 
selves  of  these  passes  of  the  Great 
Mountains,  w'ch  are  necessary  to 
preserve  a  Communication  w'tli  such 
Settlements."  * 

During  Spotswood's  administra- 
tion, the  first  "  up-country  "  settlers 
or  "  Cohees  "  arrived  in  the  colony. 
These  were  some  German  Palatines 
from  the  Ehine,  whom  Queen  Anne 
had  rescued  from  the  persecutions  of 
John  William,  Elector  of  Neuberg. 
Blair  succeeding  in  obtaining  an  act  of 
toleration  for  them  from  the  Church- 
men of  the  Assembly,  they  were 
allowed  to  settle  on  the  Rapidan 
River,  subsequently  proving  to  be  a 


valuable  acquisition  to  the  colony. 
Spotswood's  removal  was  caused  by 
the  same  controversy  which  had 
brought  about  the  removal  of  his  two 
predecessors.  He  claimed  that  the 
appointment  of  the  clergy  and  the 
church  patronage  were  privileges  of 
the  governor's  office,  but  his  oppo- 
nents, chief  among  whom  was  Blair, 
finally  succeeded,  in  1722,  in  having 
him  removed.  His  removal,  however, 
did  not  embitter  him  against  the  col- 
ony for  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Virginia,  fostered  the  iron  industry, 
promoted  the  vine  culture,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  perfecting  the 
system  of  posts  recently  established, 
he  acting  as  deputy  postmaster- 
general  from  1730  to  1739.* 

Spotswood  was  succeeded  in  1723 
by  Hugh  Drysdale,  who  proved  him- 
self quite  acceptable  to  the  colony. 
He  reported  to  the  authorities  at 
home  that  the  colony  was  in  a  state 
of  '*  general  harmony  and  content- 
ment."! In  1726  Drysdale 's  death 
occurred,  and  in  1727  William  Gooch 
was  sent  out  to  succeed  him  as  deputy 
governor.  Gooch  was  a  military  of- 
ficer of  amiable  manners  and  temper. 
For  many  years  Virginia  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosperity  under  his  gov- 
ernment, f 


*  The   South    in    the   Building   of    the   Nation, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  37-38. 


*  For  the  details  of  his  administration  see 
Fiske,  Old  Virginia,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  370-390;  Hil- 
dreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  326-328. 

t  Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  329. 

t  During  the  ten  years  from  1720  to  1730,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hildreth,  the  value  of  goods  ex- 
ported from  New  England  to  North  American 
Colonies,  i.  e.,  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania,   Maryland,    Virginia,     and     Carolina, — 
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About  1735  settlers  began  to  pene- 
trate the  Blue  Ridge  region,  and  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  valley 
beyond.  Small  farmers  and  crafts- 
men constituted  the  greater  part  of 
the  new  arrivals,  settling  in  small 
villages  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
Fredericksburg,  Norfolk,  and  Fal- 
mouth. A  settlement  was  made  at 
Manakin,  on  the  upper  James  by  a 
company  of  French  Huguenots, 
brought  over  by  Claude  Philippe  de 
Richebourg.  The  "  up-country  "  was 
settled  by  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians 
and  Dutch  Lutherans,  from  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  their  farms 
in  the  western  frontier  constituting  a 
section  wherein,  until  the  present  time, 
'*  Pennsylvania  Dutch  "  is  spoken.* 
As  yet,  however,  there  were  no  towns 
in  the  colony,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  and  but  few  villages. 
The  capitol  at  Williamsburg  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1748,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  remove  the  seat 
of  the  government,  but  the  project 
was  defeated  by  the  council.  During 
the  administration  of  Gooch,  the 
Virginia  code  was  revised  for  the 
sixth  time,  and  the  last  time  while 
Virginia  was  a  colony. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  had  been  pro- 
gressing almost  as  smoothly  in  Mary- 
land as  in  Virginia.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  government  of 
Maryland  had  been  for  some  time  in 


the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  In  1692 
Lionel  Copley  was  sent  to  the  colony 
as  royal  governor.  During  his  ad- 
ministration all  existing  laws  were 
repealed  by  the  Assembly  and  an  en- 
tirely new  code  was  enacted.  By  the 
new  code  the  Church  of  England  was 
established  as  the  religion  of  the 
colony.  The  colony  was  divided  into 
thirty  parishes,  and  tithes  were  im- 
posed upon  every  inhabitant,  with- 
out regard  to  his  religious  opinions.* 
The  Quakers  and  Roman  Catholics, 
however,  strenuously  protested 
against  the  oppressiveness  of  this 
tax  and  exerted  all  their  power  in 
opposing  the  establishment  of  the 
law  in  every  way  they  could.  In  addi- 
tion, an  oath  of  ''  abhorrency  "  was 
required  beside  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  no  Catholic  attorney  was  allowed 
to  practice  in  the  province. f  Copley 
lived  only  a  year  after  his  arrival 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  who,  during  a  very  short 
term,  succeeded  in  making  himself 
exceedingly  obnoxious.  In  1694 
Francis  Nicholson  became  governor 


was    £4,712,922  — $20,906,140;    being    an    annual 
average  of  about  $2,000,000. 

t  For   details   see   Fiske,   Old   Virginia,  vol.   ii., 
pp.  390-^00. 


*  Browne,  Maryland,  p.  185. 

t  "  We  may  now  place  side  by  side  tbe  three 
tolerations  of  Maryland.  The  toleration  of  the 
Proprietaries  lasted  fifty  years,  and  under  it  all 
believers  in  Christ  were  equal  before  the  law, 
and  all  support  to  churches  or  ministers  was 
voluntary;  the  Puritan  toleration  lasted  six 
years,  and  included  all  but  Papists,  Prelatists, 
and  those  who  held  objectionable  doctrines;  the 
Anglican  toleration  lasted  eighty  years,  and  had 
glebes  and  churches  for  the  Establishment,  con- 
nivance for  Dissenters,  the  penal  laws  for  Cath- 
olics, and  for  all  the  forty  per  poll." —  Browne, 
Maryland,  the  History  of  a  Palatinate,  pp.  185- 
186   (copyright  by  Houghton,  Miflain  &  Co.). 
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and  restored  peaceful  conditions.  He 
removed  the  capital  from  St.  Mary's 
to  Providence,  then  called  Anne 
Arundel  Town,  but  renamed  Anna- 
polis.* In  1696  Nicholson  founded 
King  William  school  there.  In  1698 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray  was  ap- 
pointed commissary  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  organizing  in  that  year, 
and  in  1701  obtaining  a  charter  for 
''  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  In 
1699  Dr.  Bray  visited  Maryland,  and 
in  1700  returned  to  England,  where, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  promote 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  colony.f 
In  1699  Nathaniel  Blackiston  became 
governor  and  during  his  term,  in 
1702,  an  act  of  toleration  was  passed 
allowing  liberty  to  every  sect,  except 
Roman  Catholics.  Two  years  later, 
after  Colonel  John  Seymour  had  be- 
come governor,  legalized  persecution 
was  set  on  foot  against  the  Catholics. 
Mass  was  forbidden  to  be  said  pub- 
licly; and  by  offers  of  shares  in  their 
parents'  property,  children  were 
tempted  to  hypocrisy. |     Under  Sey- 


*  The  mayor  and  people  of  St.  Mary's  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  this  change  but  the 
Assembly,  in  a  brutal  and  vulgar  answer,  re- 
fused to  reconsider  its  decision.  See  Scharf, 
History  of  Maryland,  vol.   i.,  pp.   345-348. 

t  Dr.  Bray  died  in  1730.  See  Hawks,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland,  p.  82  et  seq. 
For  a  more  full  account  see  also  Humphreys' 
Historical  Account  of  the  Rociety  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

t  For  details  see  Scharf,  vol.  i.,  p.  368  et  seq.; 
Fiske,    Old    Virginia,    vol.    ii.,    p.    163    et    seq.; 
Browne,  Maryland,  pp.   198-199. 
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mour,  the  free  school  project  wais  re- 
vived, various  duties  being  imposed 
for  the  support  of  the  system,  with 
the  proceeds  of  which  a  free  school 
was  ultimately  established  in  each 
county.*  In  1709  Seymour  died,  and 
it  was  not  until  five  years  later  that 
a  new  deputy  was  sent  out  in  the 
person  of  John  Hart. 

While  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  had 
become  a  Roman  Catholic  from  con- 
viction, the  present  Lord  reversed  his 
religious  affiliations  from  Catholicism 
to  Protestantism  from  interest.  He 
found  that  ruin  was  impending  unless 
he  or  his  family  could  be  restored 
to  their  proprietary  rights,  and 
therefore  prevailed  upon  his  son, 
Benedict  Leonard,  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  and  become  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church,  which  was 
done  in  1715.  Thereupon,  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  was  restored 
to  the  Calvert  family  in  full.  Benedict 
Leonard,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  new  privileges,  for  he  died  within 
a  year  (on  April  5,  1715)  and  his 
infant  son,  Charles,  succeeded  him  as 
the  fifth  Lord  Baltimore.  Hart  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  duties  of  deputy 
governor  in  Maryland  for  a  while,  and 
no  effect  was  produced  in  Maryland 
through  this  change  in  religious  views 
of  the  proprietaries.  It  was  deemed 
best  by  the  legislature  that  a  test  oath 
be  imposed  on  all  Roman  Catholics, 
which  virtiiallp  excluded  them  from 
any  share  in  the  government.  In  1720 
Hart  was  succeeded  as  governor  by 

•  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  241. 
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Charles  Calvert,  a  relative  of  the  pro- 
prietary. Some  years  later  a  free 
school  system  was  carried  out,  with 
advantage  to  the  colony  and  its  prog- 
ress. ''  Boards  of  visitors  were 
created,  seven  for  each  county,  with 
power  to  perpetuate  themselves  by 
filling  vacancies,  and  with  authority 
to  purchase  in  each  county  one  hun- 
dred acres  as  the  site  of  a  boarding 
school  and  to  employ  '  good  school- 
masters, members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  pious  and  exemplary 
lives  and  conversation,  and  capable  of 
teaching  well  the  grammar,  good 
writing,  and  the  mathematics,  if  such 
can  conveniently  be  got  '  on  a  salary 
of  £20  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  the 
plantation."*  From  1727  on,  a 
brother  of  the  proprietary  (his  name 
being  the  same,  Benedict  Leonard) 
was  governor  of  Maryland,  and  dur- 
ing his  administration  acts  were 
passed  offering  bounties  on  flax, 
hemp,  and  iron. 

In  1729  the  true  founding  of  Balti- 
more took  place,  an  act  being  passed 
in  that  year  "  for  erecting  a  town  in 
the  North  side  of  Patapsco,  in  Balti- 
more County,  and  for  laying  out  in 
lots  of  60  acres  of  land  in  and  about 
the  place  where  John  Fleming  now 
lives."  Two  years  later  an  act  was 
passed  "  for  erecting  a  town  on  a 
creek,  divided  on  the  east  from  the 
town  lately  laid  out  in  Baltimore 
County,  called  '  Baltimore  Town  ' 
on      the      land      whereon      Edward 


Fell  keeps  a  store."  There  had  been 
settlements  made  on  the  land  now 
within  the  city  limits  as  early  as  1662, 
and  during  the  Seventeenth  century 
law  after  law  was  passed  creating  a 
town  in  paper,  as  many  as  thirty- 
three  having  been  established,  three 
of  which  were  within  the  limits  of 
what  was  then  Baltimore  County.  In 
1706  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  to 
establish  a  town  on  Whetstone  Neck 
on  the  Patapsco  River  but  no  name 
was  given  to  the  town  in  the  act. 
Another  town  named  Baltimore  was 
located  on  the  eastern  side  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bush  River,  this 
town  being  shown  on  the  map  made 
by  Augustus  Herrman  in  1670.  Sub- 
sequently the  Assembly  directed  that 
a  town  named  Baltimore  be  laid  out 
on  the  Indian  River  in  Worcester 
County,  but  the  county  surveyor  re- 
fused to  undertake  the  task  and  it 
was  abandoned.  In  1745  Jones's 
Town  was  incorporated  with  Balti- 
more, the  town  receiving  acquisitions 
of  territory  also  by  acts  passed  in 
1747,  1765  and  1773.* 

In  1732  Calvert  went  to  England 
and  shortly  after  the  proprietary 
himself  arrived  in  the  colony.  His 
main  object  in  coming  to  the  colony 
was  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  disputes 
regarding  the  proprietary  rights  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware.     But  the  controversy 


Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  325. 


*  Love.  BnJtimore:  The  Old  Toicn  and  the 
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was  not  settled  until  after  some 
twenty  years  of  litigation.*  In  1736 
Baltimore  returned  to  England. 
Meanwhile,  in  1731,  Benedict  Calvert 
had  been  compelled  to  resign  the 
governorship  because  of  ill  health, 
when  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Benjamin  Ogle.  From  that  time 
until  the  peace  of  xVix-la-Chapelle, 
Maryland  continued  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  all  branches  of  human 
endeavor. 

The  Carolinas,  on  the  other  hand, 
liad  been  the  scene  of  much  disorder. 
The  proprietaries  had  determined  to 
unite  the  two  settlements  under  one 
government,  and  in  1690  Philip  Lud- 
well  was  appointed  to  the  governor- 
ship of  the  reunited  province.  Sothel, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
usurped  the  place  of  governor,  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  authority 
and  Ludwell  began  his  administra- 
tion in  a  manner  which  promised  to 
restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
colony.  Aifairs  did  not  long  remain 
in  this  condition,  however.  Church- 
men and  dissenters  revived  their  old 
disputes,  and  the  arguments  between 
the  churchmen  and  dissenters  and 
|e  the  Huguenots  who  were  now  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  col- 
ony, were  also  renewed,  Ludwell 's 
manner  of  handling  these  aifairs 
led  the  proprietaries  to  send  a 
remonstrance,  which  in  all  probability 


led  to  his  removal  in  1649.*  He  was 
succeeded  in  Albemarle  by  Thomas 
Harvey  and  in  South  Carolina  by 
Thomas  Smith,  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  a  member  of  the  Council. 
In  1693  the  "  Grand  Model  "  which 
never  entirely  satisfied  anyone,  was 
formally  abrogated.  The  propri- 
etaries voted  *'  that  as  the  people 
have  declared  they  would  rather  be 
governed  by  the  powers  granted  by 
the  charter,  without  regard  to  the 
fundamental  constitutions,  it  will  be 
for  their  quiet,  and  the  protection  of 
the  well-disposed,  to  grant  their  re- 
quest." f  That  tranquillity  might  be 
restored  in  South  Carolina,  Smith  ad- 
vised the  proprietaries  to  send  over 
one  of  their  own  number.  Smith's 
advice  was  accordingly  adopted  and 
the  place  was  offered  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  but  on  his  declining  it, 
John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  was  ap- 
pointed, assuming  office  August  17, 
1695.  The  measures  introduced  by 
him  were  judicious  and  productive  of 
good  results,  and,  having  succeeded  in 
allaying  some  of  the  ferments  and 
disputes  between  the  contending  par- 
ties and  also  having  displayed  a 
friendly  disposition  toward  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  in  1696  he  ap- 
pointed Joseph  Blake,  a  nephew  of 
the  famous  admiral,  as  governor,  and 
the    next    year    (1697)    returned    to 


*  Browne,  Maryland,  p.  212  et  seq. ;  Doyle,  Col- 
onies Under  Hanover,  pp.  55-66. 


*  Rivers,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina, p.    163  and  for  the   remonstrance,   p.   436. 
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England.*  Among  the  measures  in- 
stituted by  Archdale  were  the  re- 
mitting of  quit-rents  for  three  or  four 
years,  the  regulations  of  the  price  of 
land  and  the  forms  of  conveyances, 
and  the  granting  to  the  planters  of 
the  privilege  of  paying  quit-rents  in 
money  or  in  produce.  He  also  estab- 
lished a  board  of  arbitration  to  settle 
disputes  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Indians. t 

Meanwhile  the  cultivation  of  rice 
had  been  introduced  in  the  colony. 
A  vessel  from  Madagascar  happen- 
ing to  touch  at  Charleston  on  her 
homeward  voyage,  the  captain  pre- 
sented the  governor  with  a  bag  of 
seed  rice,  which  he  said  he  had  seen 
growing  in  eastern  countries,  where 
it  was  deemed  excellent  food,  and 
yielded  a  prodigious  increase.  At 
first  the  colonists  began  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  as  a  curiosity,  but  it  soon 
became  an  important  staple  of  the 
whole  colony.  Mr.  Bancroft  says, 
"  hence  the  opulence  of  the  colony; 
hence  also  its  swarms  of  negro  slaves. 
The  profits  of  the  rice  fields  tempted 
the  planter  to  enlarge  his  domains, 
and  Africa  furnished  laborers." 

While  the  majority  of  the  colonists 
were  dissenters,  yet  in  May,  1704,  they 
were  disfranchised  by  a  very  small 
majority,  and  the  monopoly  of  polit- 
ical power  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  of  England.  Archdale  op- 
posed the  bill  before  the  court  of  pro- 


prietaries, but  it  was  sanctioned 
through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville. Two  years  later,  however,  on 
application  to  the  queen,  the  intoler- 
ant acts  were  declared  null  and  void, 
and  in  November,  1706,  all  acts  re- 
lating to  political  privileges  were  can- 
celled and  repealed  by  the  colonial 
Assembly.*  Nevertheless,  the  Church 
of  England  was  established  as  the 
religion  of  the  colony.  As  a  result, 
strifes  and  turbulence  ensued.f  Still 
the  period  was  one  of  prosperity  and 
exemption  from  the  trials  to  which 
other  colonies  were  exposed. 

According  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  North 
Carolina  was  at  this  time  *'  the 
sanctuary  of  runaways,  every  one 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
paying  tribute  neither  to  God  nor  to 
Caesar."  In  1704  Robert  Daniel,  the 
deputy  governor,  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  colony,  but  the  effort  was  abortive 
and  a  state  of  anarchy  resulted,  the 
colonists  arraying  themselves  in  op- 
posing factions  according  to  their 
opinions,  and  each  party  setting  up 
its  own  governor  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  Quakers  determined 
to  resist  with  all  their  power  what 
they  deemed  unjust  acts,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  governor  of 
Virginia  was  requested  to  interfere 
with    the    military,    the    malcontents 


*  Doyle,   English    Colonies  in   America,   vol.    i., 
pp.   364-365. 

t  Bancroft,   vol.    ii.,   p.   11. 
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remained  in  a  state  of  defiance  from 
1706  to  1710.* 

But  the  attention  of  tlie  entire 
province  was  soon  diverted  from  in- 
ternal disputes  to  preparations  for 
resisting  attacks  on  tlie  frontiers  by 
the  Tuscarora  Indians.  Enraged  by 
what  they  considered  a  trespass  on 
their  territory,  the  Tuscaroras  deter- 
mined to  revenge  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  method  of  Indians. 
The  Quakers  of  North  Carolina  re- 
fused to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
the  colony,  and  South  Carolina  sent 
some  aid,  but  the  yellow  fever  broke 
out  and  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the 
distress  and  ravages  of  the  disease 
and  the  inroads  of  the  Indians.  In 
1713,  however,  a  force  of  militia  and 
Indians  from  South  Carolina  subdued 
the  Tuscaroras  and  captured  about 
800  prisoners,  who  were  sold  in 
slavery.  The  balance  of  the  tribe 
escaped  and  made  their  way  north- 
ward, where  they  joined  the  Five 
Nations  in  New  York,  thus  making 
the  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations. f 

In  1702  occurred  a  rupture  in  the 
relations  between  England  and  Spain, 
and  the  attention  of  the  colony  was 
now  directed  to  the   Spanish   settle- 


*  Osgood,  American  Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  244- 
251;  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14  et  seq.;  The  South 
in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.,  pp.  431- 
433. 

t  Doyle,  vol.  i.,  pp.  346-848;  Fiske,  Old  Vir- 
ginia, vol.  ii.,  p.  298  et  sea.;  Osgood,  American 
Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429  et  seq.;  Parkman,  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  vol.  i.,  p.  27;  Hildreth,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  269;  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  203-205;  The 
South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
433-435,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14. 


ments  in  America.  Governor  James 
Moore  therefore  determined  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  display  his  mili- 
tary prowess,  also  considering  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  enrich  himself  by 
plundering  the  Spanish  settlements  at 
St.  Augustine.  While  many  of  the 
colonists  applauded  this  proposal, 
many  opposed  it,  but  a  large  majority 
of  the  Assembly  declared  in  its  favor, 
and  forthwith  a  fund  of  £2,000  ster- 
ling was  voted  for  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition.  The  services  of  600 
Indians  were  engaged  by  bribing 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition  and 
a  force  of  600  provincial  militia  was 
raised,  the  necessary  ships  being  im- 
pressed for  transporting  the  troops. 
Port  Royal  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
best  place  for  general  rendezvous, 
and  in  September  the  expedition  set 
sail.  It  was  planned  that  Colonel 
Robert  Daniel  should  take  the  inland 
passage  with  a  small  party  of  militia 
and  Indians  and  should  attack  the 
town  by  land,  the  governor  assisting 
him  by  an  attack  from  the  sea.  At 
first  Daniel  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess and  succeeded  in  plundering  the 
town,  but  the  Spanish,  who  had  laid 
up  a  store  of  provisions,  retired  to 
the  castle.  As  they  could  not  contend 
with  the  colonial  forces,  they  re- 
mained shut  up  in  the  castle,  and 
Moore  found  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge them  without  additional  mili- 
tia. He  therefore  sent  a  sloop  to 
Jamaica  for  cannon  and  ammunition, 
but  while  he  was  waiting  the  return 
of  the  vessel,  the  Spanish  at  Havana, 
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having  received  information  of  the 
attack  on  St.  Augustine,  sent  two 
ships,  one  of  22  guns  and  the  other  of 
16  guns,  which  soon  appeared  off  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  At  the  sight  of 
these  reinforcements,  Moore  was 
seized  with  such  a  panic  that  he  in- 
stantly abandoned  his  ships,  raised 
tlie  siege,  and  fled  back  to  Carolina 
by  land.*  The  retreat  not  only  re- 
lieved the  Spanish,  but  turned  into 
their  hands  all  of  the  ships,  stores, 
provisions,  etc.,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Carolinians. 
Daniel,  meanwhile,  had  proceeded  to 
Jamaica,  and  on  his  return  found  the 
siege  raised.  He  continued  on  to 
Carolina,  narrowly  escaping  capture 
by  the  Spanish.  Moore  was  sharply 
censured  by  the  Assembly  for  his 
conduct.  A  debt  of  £6,000  sterling 
had  been  foisted  upon  the  colony, 
without  any  compensation. f 

About  the  same  time,  the  Assembly 
passed  an  act  for  stamping  bills  of 
credit  to  answer  the  public  expense, 
which  were  to  be  sunk  in  three  years, 
by  a  duty  laid  upon  liquors,  skins,  and 
furs.  This  was  the  first  paper  money 
issued  in  Carolina,  and  for  some 
years  remained  at  par  value.  ''  The 
population  of  North  Carolina  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  southern 
province.  Tobacco,  the  principal 
staple,  was  produced  in  considerable 
quantity.    But   there   was   no   direct 


intercourse  with  the  mother  country, 
the  commerce  of  this  district  being 
still  monopolized  by  trading  vessels 
from  New  England.  Deer  skins, 
hides,  tallow,  corn  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce,  at  prices  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Assembly,  con- 
stituted the  currency  in  which  debts 
and  quit-rents  were  paid;  and  it  was 
by  assignments  of  portions  of  these 
quit-rents  that  the  proprietaries  met 
the  salaries  of  their  officers."* 

Shortly  afterward  Moore  attacked 
the  Appalachian  Indians  and  was 
successful  in  breaking  their  power, 
and  in  1706,  Nathanial  Johnson,  his 
successor,  successfully  resisted  an  at- 
tack on  Charleston  by  the  Spanish. f 

In  June,  1712,  the  first  extant  slave 
law  of  South  Carolina  was  enacted.  It 
provided  that,  inasmuch  as  "  negroes 
and  other  slaves  bought  imto  the 
people  of  this  province  for  that  pur- 
pose are  of  barbarous,  wild,  savage 
natures,  and  such  as  renders  them 
wholly  unqualified  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws,  customs  and  practices  of 
this  province,"  etc.,  that  "  all 
negroes,  mulattoes,  mestizoes,  or  In- 
dians, which  at  any  time  heretofore 
have  been  sold,  and  now  are  held  or 
taken  to  be,  or  hereafter  shall  be 
bought  or  sold  for  slaves,  are  hereby 
declared  slaves;  and  they  and  their 
children  are  hereby  made  and  de- 
clared slaves  to  all  intents  and  pur- 


*  The  South  in  The  BuUdinfj  of  the  Nation,  vol. 
ii.,  p.    11. 
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poses  "  with  certain  exceptions.  A 
slave  guilty  of  petty  larceny  was  to 
be  "  publicly  and  severely  whipped  " 
for  the  tirst  offense;  for  the  second, 
was  to  have  ' '  one  of  his  ears  cut  off  ' ' 
or  '^  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with 
a  hot  iron;  '^  for  the  third,  was  to 
*'  have  his  nose  slit;  "  for  the  fourth, 
was  to  *'  suffer  death  or  other 
punishment  "  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Similar  punishments  were 
provided  for  runaway  slaves.* 

North  Carolina  had  hardly  re- 
covered from  these  Indian  depreda- 
tions, when  South  Carolina  was  called 
upon  to  undergo  the  same  experience. 
For  a  long  time  past  the  Indians  had 
been  plotting  to  lay  waste  the  South 
Carolina  frontier  and  extirpate  the 
whites,  the  combination  extending 
from  the  tribes  of  Florida  to  those 
of  Cape  Fear.  The  day  before  the 
bloody  work  was  begun,  deep  gloom 
was  observed  to  have  settled  on  the 
Yemassees,  which  boded  no  good  to 
the  colonists.  On  the  morning  of 
April  15,  1715,  hostilities  broke  out. 
The  leaders,  all  heavily  armed,  called 
upon  their  followers  among  the 
young  men  to  begin  the  work.  Within 
a  few  hours  they  had  massacred 
about  90  persons  in  Pocotaligo  and 
the  neighboring  plantations,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  settlers  on  Port 
Eoyal  Island  were  also  killed,  al- 
though many  escaped  because  they 
had  been  previously  warned.  After 
spreading    desolation    and    ruin    on 


Hildreth.  vol.   ii.,   pp.   271-275. 


every  side,  and  driving  the  planters 
into  Charleston,  the  Yemassees  were 
joined  by  the  Catawbas,  the  Chero- 
kees  and  the  Creeks,  all  of  whom  a 
short  time  before  were  allies  of  the 
Carolinians  in  the  war  against  the 
Tuscaroras.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  computations,  the  Indians 
numbered  about  6,000  or  7,000,  while 
to  oppose  them  in  Charleston  were 
not  more  than  1,200  men  fit  to 
bear  arms.  Nevertheless,  Governor 
Charles  Craven  determined  to  attack 
the  enemy  even  with  so  small  a  force. 
He  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  ships  in  order  to 
prevent  either  men  or  provisions 
from  leaving  the  country.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Assembly  to  pass  an 
act  empowering  him  to  impress  men, 
to  seize  arms,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  to  arm  such  negroes  as 
might  be  considered  trustworthy,  for 
prosecuting  war.  Military  stores  were 
sent  from  New  I'ork  and  Virginia, 
while  North  Carolina  lent  such  aid  as 
was  in  her  power.  When  the  equip- 
ment was  complete.  Craven  marched 
against  the  Indians  and  coming  upon 
them  in  their  encampment,  at  Salt- 
catchers,  a  bloody  engagement  took 
place,  in  which  Craven  was  victor- 
ious. The  Yemassees,  finally  driven 
entirely  out  of  the  province,  re- 
tired to  Florida,  and  shortly  after- 
ward peace  was  concluded  with  the 
other  tribes.  As  a  result  of  the  war, 
several  hundred  lives  were  lost  and 
damages    to    the    extent    of   £100,000 
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were  inflicted,  in  addition  to  a 
colonial  debt  in  bills  of  credit  of  a 
like  amount.* 

The  colonists  then  solicited  aid 
from  the  proprietaries  in  paying  the 
debt,  but  the  latter  refused,  and  in 
1716,  in  order  to  remunerate  the 
colony,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
disposing  of  the  lands  from  which  the 
Indians  had  been  expelled.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  Assembly  were  so 
favorable  that  500  Irishmen  immedi- 
ately came  to  the  province  and 
settled  along  the  frontier.  The  pro- 
prietaries, however,  refused  to  sanc- 
tion these  proceedings,  and  deprived 
the  emigrants  of  these  lands.  Being 
thereby  reduced  to  extreme  poverty, 
most  of  them  perished  from  want, 
while  others  went  to  the  northern 
colonies.  Thus  the  barrier  between 
the  colony  and  the  Indians  was  re- 
moved and  the  colony  again  ex- 
posed to  the  Indian  incursions.  This 
exasperated  the  people  and  caused 
them  to  express  a  desire  for  a  change 
of  masters.  The  discontent  was  in- 
creased by  the  corrupt  and  oppressive 
conduct  of  Trott,  the  chief  justice, 
and  Rhett,  the  receiver-general.  In 
1718  the  governor  and  Council  com- 
plained to  the  authorities  at  home, 
asking  for  Trott 's  removal,  but  the 
proprietaries  treated  their  appeal 
with  contempt.  They  further  ordered 
Governor    Johnson    to    dissolve    the 


*  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America,  vol.  i., 
pp.  373-375;  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  276-277;  The 
South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii., 
p.   12. 


Assembly,  which  he  did,  in  spite  of 
the  state  of  the  public  mind.  In  1719 
the  newly  elected  representatives  de- 
clined to  act  as  an  Assembly,  and  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  revolution- 
ary convention.  Johnson  refused  to 
sanction  their  proceedings,  and  on 
December  21  they  selected  Colonel 
James  Moore  (2d)  to  govern  the 
colony  in  the  king's  name,  and  en- 
tered into  an  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  colony  not  only  against 
the  Indians,  but  also  against  the 
Spanish.  The  colonists  then  sent  an 
agent  in  their  behalf  to  England, 
where  in  1720,  after  a  hearing,  legal 
process  was  taken  for  vacating  the 
Carolina  charter.  Pending  this  proc- 
ess, the  administration  of  affairs  in 
South  Carolina  was  assumed  by  the 
crown.* 

In  the  summer  of  1718  the  colony 
was  attacked  by  pirates  under  Black- 
beard.  With  a  frigate  of  40  guns  and 
three  sloops,  manned  by  over  400  of 
his  band,  Blackbeard  blockaded 
Charleston  harbor,  capturing  several 
merchant  vessels  and  the  passengers 
which  they  carried.  He  then  de- 
manded food,  drugs  and  other  sup- 
plies on  pain  of  killing  all  his 
prisoners,  and  in  order  to  save  them, 
some  of  whom  were  men  of  impor- 
tance in  the  colony,  the  settlers 
quickly  furnished  all  he  demanded. 
Blackbeard  soon  afterward  was  killed 
in  Pemlico  Sound.  In  the  same  year 
another  desperate  gang,  under  Major 


*  Hildreth.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  286-288;   Bancroft,  vol. 
ii.,   pp.   214-216. 
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Stede  Boimett,  began  to  prey  on  the 
colonists,  but  Colonel  William  Rliett 
soon  succeeded  in  capturing  the  band 
and  they  were  executed.  These  meas- 
ures against  the  pirates  had  the  de- 
sired elTect,  and  by  1730  the  fear  of 
them  was  gone.* 

In  1721  a  provisional  royal  gov- 
ernor was  sent  out  to  South  Carolina 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Francis  Nichol- 
son. Having  learned  that  the  most 
judicious  course  was  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  settlers,  Nicholson  endeavored 
to  make  himself  popular  and  favored 
the  wishes  of  the  people  as  much  as 
possible.  Among  his  first  steps  in  his 
effort  to  gain  popularity  was  the  ap- 
pointing of  Middleton  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Council,  and  Allen  to  the 
chief  justiceship,  both  of  whom  had 
been  active  in  the  late  movement 
against  the  proprietaries.  In  1722  he 
also  gave  his  approval  to  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  additional  issue  of 
paper  money.  Regarding  this  paper 
money,  however,  there  was  consider- 
able confusion  and  much  controversy 
during  the  next  few  years. f 

South  Carolina  had  not  been 
joined  in  the  insurrection  against 
proprietary  authority  by  her  north- 
ern neighbor.  North  Carolina.  In 
1729,  however,  the  proprietaries  of 
the  latter  province  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  sold  out  their 
rights   to  the  crown   on  payment  of 


about  £50,000.  Robert  Johnson  was 
appointed  royal  governor  of  South 
Carolina  and  George  Burrington  to 
the  same  office  in  North  Carolina.* 
In  1734  Burrington  was  succeeded  by 
Gabriel  Johnston,  and  in  1737  the 
president  of  the  Council,  William 
Bull,  succeeded  Thomas  Broughton  in 
South  Carolina.!  In  1730  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cumming  (or  Cuming)  was 
sent  out  to  effect  an  amicable  and 
peaceable  settlement  with  the  Chero- 
kees  of  the  dispute  over  the  lands 
near  the  Savannah  River.  He  was 
entirely  successful  in  his  mission.  A 
treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  in 
which  the  Indians  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  settlement  on  Indian  territory 
was  granted.!  This  state  of  peace 
continued  for  many  years,  thus  per- 
mitting the  colonists  to  follow  their 
various  employments  and  vocations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians 
without  fear  of  molestation. H 

The  Carolinas  were  now  beginning 
to  attract  considerable  attention  in 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  which 
numerous  bands  of  emigrants  came 
into  both  provinces.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  emigrants  was  John  Peter 
Purry,  a  native  of  Neufchatel,  in 
Switzerland.  He  succeeded  in  per- 
suading about  170  of  his  countrymen 
to  emigrate  to  the  Carolinas,  and  not 
long  after  their  arrival  in  the  prov- 


The 


*  Fiske.  Old  Virginia,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  xvi. 
Golden  Age  of  Pirates." 

t  Doyle,   Enfilish    Colonies   in    America,    vol.    i 
pp.   375-380;    Hildreth,   vol.    ii.,   pp.   290-292. 


*  For     his     disputes    with     the     Assembly    see 
Doyle.   Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.   138   et  seq. 
t  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  336  ei  seq. 
t  Doyle.  Colonies  tinder  Hanover,  pp.  299-301. 
II  Hildreth,  vol.   ii.,   p.   333. 
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ince,  they  were  joined  by  200  more. 
The  governor  had  agreed  to  allot 
them  certain  territory  on  which  they 
might  settle,  and  after  their  arrival 
set  aside  40,000  acres  of  land  on  tlie 
northeast  side  of  the  Savannah  River, 
where  a  town  was  laid  out  and  named 
Purrysburg,  from  the  name  of  the 
promoter  of  the  settlement.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  settlers  became 
acclimated  and  before  they  had  done 
so,  a  large  number  died.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  survivors  deeply  re- 
gretted that  they  had  left  their  native 
land.*  Nevertheless,  when  they  had 
become  inured  to  the  climate,  they 
made  rapid  progress  and  succeeded 
in  all  branches  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. In  the  same  year,  eleven 
towns  were  marked  out  on  the  sides 
of  the  rivers,  in  square  plots,  each 
consisting  of  20,000  acres.  Two  of 
these  towns  were  laid  out  each  on  the 
Santee,  the  Savannah,  the  Altamaha; 
one  each  on  the  Black,  the  Wacamaw, 
and  the  Wateree.  The  land  in  each 
of  these  townships  was  divided  into 
shares  of  50  acres  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  who  should  come 
over  to  occupy  and  improve  them.  In 
1737  a  number  of  Irishmen  embarked 
•  for  Carolina,  because  of  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  Ireland  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  for  their  families 
in  their  native  land.  The  first  colony 
of  these  Irish  received  a  grant  of 
lands    near    the    Santee    River    and 


established  a  settlement  called  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

In  1739  South  Carolina  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  slave  insurrection,  but  it 
was  easily  subdued.*  In  1740, 
Charleston  was  burned,  but  it  was  a 
benefit  instead  of  a  misfortune,  as  the 
old  village  was  replaced  by  handsome 
buildings,  becoming  the  commercial 
as  well  as  the  political  capital  of  the 
colony.  The  Carolinians  were  not 
content  to  maintain  themselves  in 
peaceful  relations  with  the  outsiders 
and  consented  to  join  an  enterprise 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  majority 
of  the  expeditions  sent  against  the 
Spanish  were  not  successful,  particu- 
larly the  one  in  1740  against  St.  Au- 
gustine. In  North  Carolina  there  was 
some  discord  caused  by  the  question 
of  quit-rents,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  colonists  refused  to  pay 
these  quit-rents  to  the  properly  au- 
thorized officers.  In  1748,  however, 
the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties,  the  colony  increased 
in  population  and  wealth. 

Throughout  the  colonial  period 
Charleston  constituted  the  heart  and 
life  of  South  Carolina.  In  1700  there 
were  about  6,000  white  colonists,  most 
of  whom  lived  at  Charleston.  The 
dwelling  houses  were  made  of  wood 
and  brick,  and  the  only  public  build- 
ings were  the  churches.  From  the 
first,  many  of  the  colonists  were  ac- 


Doyle.  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.  320. 
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lively  engaged  in  sending  the  prod- 
ucts of  soil  and  forest  across  the  sea, 
cedar  logs  being  sent  to  Barbadoes, 
pitch   and   tar  to   England,  and  oak 
boards,  pine  shingles  and  tar  to  the 
West  Indies.     The  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals  formed   an   important  part   of 
the  export  trade,  the  colonists  obtain- 
ing the  skins  of  deer,  bear,  otter  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals   from   the 
Indians.*      As    early    as    November, 
1680,  there  were  16  trading  vessels  at 
anchor  at  one  time  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,    which   number    soon   in- 
creased.    After  1693  rice  became  the 
chief    article    of    export,    cattle    and 
hogs    became    numerous,    and    cured 
meat  was   sent  to  the  West  Indies; 
during  a  brief  period  much  attention 
was  given  to  the  growing  of  mulberry 
trees    and    the    manufacture    of    silk 
from   the   cocoons    spun   by   the    silk 
worms;  and  by  1730  large  quantities 
of  raw  silk,  lumber,  shingles  and  cow- 
hides   were    being    exported,    about 
52,000  barrels  of  tar,  pitch  and  tur- 
pentine and  250,000  deer  skins  also 
being  sold.f    In  1747  the  indigo  crop 
had   become    of   vast    importance   in 
that  region,  100,000  pounds  of  blue 
dye   being   sent   to   England.     From 
that    time    indigo    became    the    most 
valuable  product  of  the  province,  and 
just  before  the  Revolution  the  annual 
crop  amounted  to  more  than  1,100,000 
pounds,  and  her  trade  in  rice  and  in- 
digo was  worth  about  $5,000,000  each 


*  The  ^oiith  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol. 
ii..  pp.  15-16. 
t  Ibid,  p.  16. 


year.     A  large  fleet   of  vessels  was 
necessary  to  carry  these  products  to 
England  and  the  other  American  colo- 
nies.   At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  South   Carolina  had  five   ship- 
yards and  a  large  number  of  her  own 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  and  coast- 
wise   trade.*      An    official    report   in 
1708  tells  us  that  the  colonists  were 
then  exporting  "  rice,  pitch,  tar,  buck 
and  doeskins  in  the  hair  and  Indian 
dressed;   also   some  furs,  as  beaver, 
otter,  wildcat,  raccoon;  a  little   silk, 
whiteoak  staves,  and  sometimes  other 
sorts."     They  also  sold  pine  and  cy- 
press trees  for  shipments,  hoops  and 
shingles,  pork,  ''  green  wax,  candles 
made   of  myrtle  berries,  tallow  and 
tallow   candles,   butter,   English   and 
Indian  peas,  and  sometimes  a  small 
quantity   of   tanned   leather."     Con- 
tinuing, the  report  says:    "  We  have 
also   commerce   with   Boston,   Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Virginia,  to  which  places  we  export 
Indian  slaves,  light  deerskins  dressed, 
some  tanned  leather,  pitch,  tar  and  a 
small  quantity  of  rice.     From  thence 
we  receive  beer,  cider,  flour,  dry  cod- 
fish and  mackerel,  and  from  Virginia 
some  European  commodities."     The 
only    manufactures     mentioned     are 
''  a  few  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton  and 
a  sort  of  cloth  of  cotton  and  wool." 
A   little    later    sugar,    oil,    salt    fish, 
snake    root,    and    other   wood   barks 
were     exported.       Several     colonists 
made     journeys     in     the     mountain 
regions  to  locate  gold  or  silver  mines, 

*  lUd,  p.  17. 
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but  no  such  mines  were  ever  opened. 
The  most  profitable  industry  in  the 
upper  country  was  cattle  raising. 
Orchards  of  peaches,  apples  and 
other  fruits  abounded.* 

Many  of  the  colonists  were  plant- 
ers and  some  of  them  became  rich 
through  the  production  of  rice,  indigo 
and  silkj  and  built  handsome  houses 
on  the  Ashley,  Santce,  Edisto,  and 
other  rivers.  But  trade  soon  became 
the  chief  interest  of  the  people.  The 
wealthy  merchants  erected  houses 
usually  facing  the  bay,  most  of  which 
were  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height 
and  beautifully  furnished  with  ma- 
hogany and  cherry  bedsteads,  side- 
boards, chairs  and  tables.  Handsome 
coaches  and  carriages  were  also  im- 
ported from  across  the  sea.  As  early 
as  1698  a  public  library  was  founded ; 


in  1748  the  Charles  Town  Library  So- 
ciety was  formed;  in  1762  a  musical 
association,  the  St.  Cecelia  Society, 
was  established,  and  in  1732  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  South  Carolina 
Gazette,  was  founded.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  a  number  of 
skilled  physicians  and  about  tliirty-five 
lawj^ers  were  practising  in  Charles- 
ton and  most  of  the  ministers .  in 
charge  of  the  churches  there  had  re- 
ceived their  education  in  England  or 
at  Harvard  or  Yale.  In  the  middle 
and  upper  country,  the  houses  were 
constructed  of  logs,  the  dishes  were 
usually  of  wood  or  pewter,  and  there 
were  few  slaves  or  servants.  The 
people  built  their  own  school  houses 
and  churches,  and  their  ministers  and 
leaders  were  men  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh or  at  Princeton.* 
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The  year  1733,  some  years  prior  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  third  inter- 
colonial war,  witnessed  the  planting 
of  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  that 
region  of  Carolina  which  lay  between 
the  Altamaha  and  Savannah  rivers. 


The  land  which  was  granted  to  the 
*'  trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony 
of  Georgia  in  America  "  had  origi- 
nally been  granted  to  the  Carolina 
proprietors,  but  as  the  right  shore  of 
the    Savannah   River   had   not   been 


*  Ihid,  pp.  22-23. 
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occupied,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  in 
1717,  obtained  from  the  Carolina  pro- 
prietors the  right  to  make  a  settle- 
ment in  the  territory  between  the 
Altamaha  and  Savannah  rivers,  the 
settlement  to  be  called  the  Margra- 
vate  of  Azilia.  It  was  supposed  that 
Montgomery  would  take  immediate 
steps  to  settle  the  land  so  secured, 
but  fifteen  j^ears  elapsed  before  the 
proposed  scheme  was  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  then  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  the  actual  set- 
tlement may  be  termed  providential.* 
It  began  with  an  investigation  by  a 
committee  of  Parliament,  headed  by 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  imprisoning  un- 
fortunate Englishmen.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  investigation  was  to 
reform  the  prison  system,  but  the 
most  important  result  was  the  found- 
ing of  Georgia.  Oglethorpe,  who  had 
been  the  chief  factor  in  bringing 
about  this  change,  was  selected  to 
lead  the  band  who  were  to  settle  and 
develop  the  new  territory.  In  June, 
1732,  Parliament  granted  a  charter  to 
Oglethorpe,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Percival  and  other  noblemen. f  This 
charter  was  for  a  portion  of  Carolina, 
south  of  Savannah,  to  be  settled  for 


*  The  Sorith  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
vol.   ii.,  p.   122. 

t  See  George  White,  Historieal  Collections  of 
Georgia,  pp.  1-13;  also  Poore,  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions,  vol.  i.,  pp.  369-377 ;  MacDonald, 
Select  Charters,  pp.  236-248;  Thorpe,  Federal  and 
State  Constitutions,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  765-777 ;  and 
appendix  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter.  See 
also  the  pamphlet  A  True  and  Historical  Narra- 
tive of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  (1741). 


the  purpose  named.  Liberal  contribu- 
tions were  made  by  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  in  the  hope  of  furthering  the 
project.  Another  grant  was  made  by 
Parliament,  and  the  warmest  interest 
was  excited  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
Many  favored  it  because  they  thought 
Georgia  would  prove  a  barrier  on  the 
south  against  the  Spaniards;  mer- 
chants were  attracted  because  Georgia 
was  supposed  to  be  a  good  territory 
for  wine  growing  and  silk  raising. 
The  Protestants  looked  to  the  new 
territory,  as  a  haven  for  their  perse- 
cuted brothers  on  the  continent. 
Others  thought  that  the  Indians  on 
the  border  would  furnish  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  labors  of  mis- 
sionaries, and,  in  fact,  everyone 
seemed  to  have  a  cause  for  rejoicing 
because  the  plan  was  undertaken.  On 
the  face  of  the  official  seal  of  the 
province  was  a  group  of  silk  worms 
with  the  motto,  ''non  sihi,  seel  aliis/' 
— "  Not  for  themselves,  but  for 
others."  * 

Governor  Robert  Johnson  of  South 
Carolina  succinctly  states  the  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  the  colony  in 
the  preamble  to  a  proclamation  issued 
by  him  January  13,  1733,  asking  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  to  assist 
their  new  neighbors  in  Georgia.  He 
says:  *' I  have  lately  received  a 
power  from  the  Trustees  for  estab- 
lishing a  colony  in  that  part  of  Caro- 
lina between  the  rivers  Altamaha 
and  Savannah,  now  granted  by  his 


Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  281. 
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Majesty's  charter  to  the  said  Trus- 
tees, by  the  name  of  the  Province  of 
Georgia,  authorizing  me  to  take  and 
receive  all  such  voluntary  contribu- 
tions as  any  of  his  Majesty's  good 
subjects  of  this  province  shall  volun- 
tarily contribute  towards  so  good  and 
charitable  a  work  as  the  relieving  of 
poor  and  insolvent  debtors,  and  set- 
tling, establishing  and  assisting  poor 
Protestants  of  what  nation  soever  as 
shall  be  willing  to  settle  in  the  said 
colony."  The  charter  itself  gave  the 
reasons  as  follows:  ''  Many  of  our 
poor  subjects  are,  through  misfor- 
tune and  want  of  employment,  re- 
duced to  great  necessity,  insomuch  as 
by  their  labor  they  are  not  able  to 
provide  a  maintenance  for  themselves 
and  their  families;  and,  if  they  had 
means  to  defray  their  charges  of  pas- 
sage and  the  expenses  incident  to  new 
settlements,  they  would  be  glad  to 
settle  in  any  of  our  provinces  in 
America,  where,  by  cultivating  the 
lands  at  present  waste  and  desolate, 
they  might  not  only  gain  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  for  themselves  and 
families,  but  also  strengthen  our  colo- 
nies and  increase  trade,  navigation 
and  wealth  of  these,  our  realms. ' '  * 

In  the  beginning  the  trustees  made 
a  great  mistake  in  confining  the  emi- 
gration to  that  helpless,  inefficient, 
querulous  class  of  the  community, 
who,  having  met  with  misfortune  and 
ill  success  at  home,  were  ill  fitted  to 
encounter  the  hardships   and  priva- 


tions incident  to  settling  in  a  new 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sort 
of  persons  who  were  needed  as  pio- 
neers, such  as  husbandmen,  laborers, 
artificers,  were  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  territory  by  the  plans 
of  the  trustees.  But  they  did  not  long 
continue  this  course.*  The  origi- 
nators of  the  colony  took  many  wise 
precautions  to  ensure  its  success.  It 
was  their  intention  to  create  a  num- 
ber of  small  independent  freeholders, 
who  were  forbidden  to  sell  or  mort- 
gage their  holdings  save  under  special 
permission.  The  estates  were  not 
granted  in  fee  simple  but  in  tail  male, 
reverting  to  the  trustees  upon  failure 
of  male  issue,  the  trustees  then  re- 
granting  the  lands  but  with  special 
regards  to  sons-in-law  or  maternal 
descendants  of  original  tenants.  The 
importation  of  negroes  was  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  and  the  colony  was 
to  be  self-supported  by  its  own  indus- 
tries. For  the  present,  Oglethorpe 
was  appointed  governor  with  the 
powers  of  a  magistrate  and  the  ju- 
diciary was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
trustees  as  the  growth  and  needs  of 
the  colony  required.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years  Georgia  was  to  be- 
come a  crown  colony,  the  sovereign 
appointing  all  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  officers. f 

Oglethorpe  offered  to  conduct  the 
expedition  to  be  sent  to  Georgia  to 
plant   the   colony.      Accordingly,   ac- 


*  The    South    in    the    Building    of    the    Nation, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.   123-124. 


*  See  Doyle,  The  Colonies  Under  the  House  of 
Hanover,  p.  331  et  seq.    (1907). 
t  Doyle,  pp.  333-335. 
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companied  by  thirty-five  families,  a 
clergyman,  a  person  to  instruct  the 
colonists  in  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and 
several  officers  of  justice,  Oglethorpe 
set  sail  in  the  Anne,  from  Deptford, 
November  17,  1732,  and  reached 
Charleston  January  13,  1733.  There 
the  new  arrivals  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, but  they  remained  only  a  short 
time  and  soon  afterward  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  new  province.  On 
ascending  the  river,  Oglethorpe  and 
his  company  came  to  Yamacraw 
Bluff,  which  he  fixed  upon  as  the  seat 
of  the  capital.*  It  was  then  laid  out 
in  broad  avenues  and  open  squares, 
and  named  Savannah  after  the  Indian 
name  of  the  river.  During  these 
operations,  Oglethorpe  occupied  a 
tent  under  a  canopy  of  lofty  pine 
trees.  Wlien  he  arrived,  he  found  the 
spot  occupied  by  a  number  of  Creek 
Indians,  but  he  easily  induced  them 
to  surrender  their  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory and  to  grant  a  large  tract 
of  land.  Steps  were  immediately 
taken  for  advancing  the  work  of 
colonization  and  settlement.  A  small 
battery  commanding  the  river  was 
erected,  a  palisade  was  constructed, 
some  wheat  was  sown,  and  a  store- 
house built. t 

Shortly  afterward  the  colony  re- 
ceived an  accession  of  a  body  of  Ger- 
man Lutherans  from  the  valley  of  the 


*  For  an  account  of  the  settlement  at  'Savannah, 
see  An  Account  Showing  the  Progress  of  the 
Colony  of  Georgia,  published  by  order  of  the 
trustees  rti  1741,  and  reprinted  in  Force's  Tracts, 
vol.  i. 

t  Doyle,   Colonies  under  Hanover,  pp.   337-338. 


western  Alps,  within  the  archbish- 
opric of  Salzburg,  who,  having  been 
exposed  to  persecution  at  home,  ap- 
jjlied  to  England  for  permission  to 
settle  within  the  new  colony.  They 
were  not  only  given  permission,  but 
also  furnished  with  means  to  enable 
them  to  emigrate,  and,  headed  by 
their  ministers,  they  walked  to  Rot- 
terdam, whence  they  embarked. 
Touching  at  Dover  they  had  an  inter- 
view with  their  English  patrons,  and 
in  April,  1734,  reached  Georgia.  Just 
above  Savannah  they  established  a 
settlement  called  Ebenezer.  Some 
time  later  they  were  joined  by  other 
members  of  their  sect  from  home.* 
At  about  the  same  time  another  set- 
tlement was  established  by  a  body  of 
forty  destitute  Jews,  who  had  been 
furnished  the  means  by  the  wealthier 
members  of  their  nationality  to  emi- 
grate to  Georgia.  While  they  were 
not  encouraged  by  the  trustees,  they 
were  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
in  peace. t  In  1736  a  number  of 
Moravians,  disciples  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  arrived  in  the  colony. J 

In  April,  1734,  Oglethorpe  returned 
to  England,  taking  with  him  not  only 
some  specimens  of  silk  made  in 
Georgia,  but  also  several  Creek 
chiefs.  In  England  the  Indians  were 
treated  with  great  attention,  and  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  English,  and  they  were 

*  Bancroft,  vol.,  ii.,  pp.  284-286 ;  Doyle,  pp. 
340-341. 

t  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol 
ii,,   p.    12G. 

t  Doyle,  p.  34'5. 
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ready  to  promise  perpetual  fidelity.* 
Upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, Parliament  made  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  £26,000,t  and  steps 
were  taken  for  occupying  the  region 
nearest  to  Florida.  Early  in  1736  a 
party  of  180  Scotch  Highlanders,  in- 
cluding 50  women  and  children, 
founded  New  Inverness  on  the  Alta- 
maha.t  Oglethorpe  himself  returned 
to  Georgia  with  these  settlers,  and  in 
the  company  came  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  afterward  celebrated  for 
their  connection  with  the  Methodist 
movement.  Charles  Wesley  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  for  the  new  town  on 
St.  Simon's  Island  and  Frederica. 
John  was  chosen  parish  minister  of 
Savannah.il  Charles  took  upon  him- 
self the  part  of  a  moral  dictator  and 
therefore  often  came  into  conflict  with 
the  governor.§  At  first  John  made 
himself  very  popular  and  was  well 
liked  by  all  classes  in  the  community. 
But  ere  long  his  zeal  for  the  cause  in- 
volved him  in  difficulty  which  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  Georgia.^!  He 
had  formed  an  attachment  for  a 
young  lady  who  at  first  seemed  to  be 
very    pious,    but    afterward    proved 


*  Their  presence  in  England  furnished  the  sub- 
ject for  an  ode,  given  in  full  in  Jones,  History  of 
Georgia,  vol.   i.,  pp.    175-178. 

t  See  the  Account  in  Force's  Tracts,  vol.  i., 
p.  18. 

t  Doyle,  Colonies  Under  Hanover,  pp.  343-344 ; 
The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii., 
p.   127. 

II  See  Southey,  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.,  p.  75 
et  seq. 

§  Doyle,  pp.  348-349. 

1[ Southey,  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.,  p.  96  et  seq.; 
Doyle,  p.  364  et  seq. 


not  quite  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  Wesley  and  his  religious  associ- 
ates, and  he  therefore  broke  off  the 
connection,  the  lady  being  married 
to  another  man.  Wesley  now  accused 
her  of  becoming  more  worldly  than 
she  was  before  and  went  so  far  as  to 
refuse  her  admission  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  being  unfit  to  partake  of 
that  solemnity.  Her  husband  there- 
upon brought  suit  against  Wesley, 
claiming  damages  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000.  Wesley  was  also  charged  by 
others  with  a  number  of  abuses  of 
authority,  and  public  feeling  against 
him  grew  decidedly  strong.  In  1737, 
therefore,  he  "  shook  off  the  dust  of 
his  feet,"  as  he  phrased  it,  and  left 
the  colony,  never  afterward  visiting 
America.* 

Up  to  this  time,  the  majority  of  the 
settlers  had  been  well  contented  with 
general  conditions  in  the  colony,  par- 
ticularly the  Germans  and  Scotch, 
who  were  industrious  and  frugal. 
The  other  settlers  soon  became  dis- 
satisfied with  their  limited  privileges 
and  asked  for  rum  to  use  and  the 
privilege  of  keeping  slaves,  both  of 
which  from  the  first  had  been  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  trustees.! 
Though  for  some  time  these  conces- 
sions were  refused,  by  insistent  signs 
of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists,    their     wishes     were     finally 


*  Doyle,  pp.  368-360. 

t  Doyle,  pp.  347-348.  358.  See  also  the  docu- 
ments in  Georgia  Historical  Society  Collections, 
vol.  iii. 
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granted,  and  slavery  was  introduced 
into  Georgia.* 

The  Spaniards  on  tlie  south  were  a 
cause  of  annoyance  to  Oglethorpe. 
Aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  colony, 
he  had  almost  from  the  very  begin- 
ning taken  measures  to  fortify  it 
against  attack  by  the  Spanish.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha,  a  fort  was 
erected  and  the  town  of  Frederica 
was  laid  out.  A  battery  was  also 
erected  on  Cumberland  Island,  ten 
miles  nearer  the  sea,  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  Jekyl  Sound,  through 
which  all  ships  must  pass  to  reach 
Frederica. t  At  these  proceedings  the 
Spanish  took  umbrage,  and  sent  a 
commissioner  from  Havana  to  de- 
mand an  evacuation  of  all  the  terri- 
tory south  of  St.  Helena  Sound,  claim- 
ing it  as  the  property  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Oglethorpe  resisted  the  de- 
mands of  the  Spaniards.!  He  had 
acquired  the  veneration  and  devotion 
of  all  classes  by  his  benevolent  labors, 
*'  nobly  devoting  all  his  powers  to 
serve  the  poor,  and  rescue  them  from 
their  wretchedness  ";  and  though  he 
personally  had  no  share  in  the  terri- 
tory, he  determined  to  shelter  it,  if 
needful,  with  his  life.  As  he  said  to 
Charles  Wesley,  *'  To  me  death  is 
nothing.  If  separate  spirits  regard 
our  little  concerns,  they  do  it  as  men 
regard  the  follies  of  their  childhood." 
He  returned  to  England,  where  he 
raised  and  disciplined  a  regiment  of 


*  Doyle,  pp.  361-362,  403. 

t  For  details  see  Doyle,  pp.  352-353. 

t  Doyle,  pp.  354-357. 
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600  men  and  a  company  of  grena- 
diers, once  again  re'Lurning  to  Savan- 
nah, in  September,  1738.  Oglethorpe 
was  appointed  also  military  com- 
mandant of  Georgia  and  Carolinas, 
and  was  directed  to  repel  force  by 
force.*  He  took  also  a  small  body  of 
volunteers  and  supernumerary  offi- 
cers. Each  of  the  soldiers  was  assigned 
an  allotment  of  five  acres  and  upon  his 
discharge  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
he  was  to  receive  a  further  allotment 
of  20  acres.f  In  1737  Oglethorpe  se- 
cured from  Parliament  a  grant  of 
£10,000  and  in  1738  this  amount  was 
doubled,  a  portion  of  which  was  ap- 
plied to  induce  a  further  emigration 
of  German  Protestants.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1738,  the  trustees  issued  an 
order  that  no  supplies  should  be 
granted  from  the  public  stores  of  the 
colony  to  those  who  failed  to  cultivate 
their  lands.  They  removed  also  the 
restriction  by  which  all  lands  were  to 
go  in  tail  male,  at  first  throwing  open 
succession  to  females,  and  later  re- 
moving all  legal  limitations  to 
alienation.^ 

In  July  and  August,  1639,  Ogle- 
thorpe travelled  some  300  miles  into 
the  interior,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Columbus,  in  order  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  Creek  In- 
dians.   He  was  successful  in  securing 

•  On  the  English  aggressions  see  Jones,  History 
of  Georgia,  vol.  i. ;  Pickett,  History  of  Alahama, 
chap,  viii ;  Brown,  History  of  Alahama,  chap,  v.; 
and  the  contemporary  account  reprinted  in 
Georgia  Historical  Society  Collections,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  265-310,  and  in  Force's  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  Xo.  5. 

t  Doyle,  pp.  360-361. 

t  Doyle,  p.  361. 
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from  them  a  promise  to  maintain 
amity  and  concord  with  the  English 
and  also  ' '  that  they  would  not  suffer 
either  the  Spaniards  or  any  other 
people,  excepting  the  Trustees  of  the 
colony  of  Georgia  to  settle  their 
lands, ' '  * 

In  May,  1740,  having  raised  a  large 
force  not  only  of  his  own  men,  but 
also  of  settlers  from  South  Carolina, 
Oglethorpe  laid  siege  to  St.  Augus- 
tine. His  first  capture  was  Fort  St. 
Deigo,  nine  miles  from  St.  Augustine, 
next  causing  the  Spaniards  to 
abandon  Fort  Moosa,  only  two  miles 
away.  The  attack  was  to  be  made 
both  by  land  and  sea,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  vessels  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  the  town  to  aid  the  land 
forces.  The  siege  lasted  until  July 
and  as  several  incidents  of  a  disad- 
vantageous character  occurred,  Ogle- 
thorpe in  disappointment  abandoned 
the  attack  and  returned  to  Frederica. 
He  lost  only  50  men,  while  the  Span- 
iards lost  450  beside  the  forts. f  Now, 
therefore,  as  Anson's  and  Vernon's 
efforts  to  despoil  the  commerce  and 
colonies  of  the  Spanish  had  proved 
failures,  the  Spaniards  determined  to 
attack  Georgia,  and  in  1742  a  force  of 
3,000  men  was  sent  against  the  prov- 
ince. Their  ignorance  of  tho  terri- 
tory, however,  was  the  only  thing  that 

*  The  treaty  is  in  White,  Historical  Collections 
of  Georgia,  p.  121.  See  also  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile,  p.  115;  Doyle,  pp.  374-375;  The  f^outh  in 
the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii.,  p.   128. 

tFor  details  of  the  siege  see  Hildreth.  History 
of  the  T'nited  fitates,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  375-377:  Doyle, 
pp.  376-3S2:  The  ffouth  in  the  Building  of  the 
Nation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  129. 


saved  the  colonies  from  disaster. 
Oglethorpe  was  able  to  repel  the  at- 
tack upon  Frederica  without  serious 
difficulty.* 

While  Oglethorpe  possessed  a  large 
share  of  the  confidence  of  the  colo- 
nists, he  was  exposed  to  a  great 
amount  of  petty  meanness  and  in- 
gratitude, notwithstanding  his  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  Georgia. f  The 
colonists  who  had  become  dissatisfied 
sent  Thomas  Stevens  to  England,  as 
their  agent,  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  proper  authorities.  The 
charges,  having  been  duly  examined 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  false,  scandalous  and 
malicious."!  In  1743  Oglethorpe 
himself  went  to  England  to  refute 
charges  which  had  been  made  against 
him,  and  was  so  successful  that  his 
accuser.  Cook,  who  was  his  own  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, was  deprived  of  his 
commission.  Oglethorpe  never  after- 
ward returned  to  Georgia.  He  mar- 
ried shortly  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  accepted  an  appointment  by 
the  government  in  his  own  country. 
But  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  He  died  July  1, 
1785.11 


•Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  292-298;  The  South  in 
the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  129-131; 
Doyle,  pp.  393-399. 

t  For  details  see  Doyle,  p.  383  et  seq. 

t  Hildreth.  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  384-385. 

II  For  further  details  of  his  life  and  work,  see 
Henry  Bruce,  Life  of  Oglethorpe,  in  Makers  of 
America  series;  Robert  Wright.  Memoir  of  Gen- 
eral   James    Oglethorpe;    the    memoir    by    W.    B. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  government  of 
Georgia  had  not  proven  satisfactory, 
and  the  trustees,  on  Oglethorpe's  re- 
turn to  England,  determined  to  intro- 
duce important  changes,  committing 
civil  aifairs  to  a  president  and  four 
councillors.  In  1743  William  Stephens 
was  appointed  president,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  advanced  age,  he 
conducted  the  affairs  of  his  office 
most  satisfactorily.  Nevertheless  the 
course  pursued  by  the  trustees  only 
served  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
colony.  The  nature  of  the  climate 
and  similar  causes  had  a  serious  in- 
fluence upon  its  prosperity.  ''After 
twenty  years '  effort,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  parliamentary  grants  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  $600,000,  be- 
sides about  $80,000  contributed  by 
private  ostentation  or  charity,  when 
the  trustees  surrendered  their  rights 
under  the  charter,  Georgia  contained 
only  three  small  towns  and  some  scat- 
tered plantations,  with  seventeen 
hundred  white  inhabitants  and  four 
hundred  negroes.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding had  hardly  amounted  to 
$13,000.  The  exportation  of  wine  and 
drugs  had  been  totally  relinquished, 
but  some  hopes  of  silk  were  still  en- 
tertained." *  Shortly  after  Wesley's 
return  to  England,  the  celebrated 
George  Whitefield  came  to  the  colony 
and  labored  very  effectively  in  many 


0.  Peabody  in  Sparks'  American  Biography,  2d 
series,  vol.  ii.;  Biographical  Memoires  of  James 
Oglethorpe,  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 

*  Hildretli,   History  of   the  United   States,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  453. 


ways  to  forward  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  religion.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  the  orphan- 
age at  Savannah.*  The  same  spirit 
of  Southern  hospitality  prevailed  in 
this  colony  as  in  the  other  colonies  of 
the  South,  and  under  the  royal  gov- 
ernment the  colonists  were  favored 
with  the  same  liberties  and  privileges 
as  their  neighbors.  Yet  the  real  value 
of  the  land  at  this  time  was  unknown, 
for  some  years  had  elapsed  before  the 
settlers  began  industriously  to  culti- 
vate it. 

In  1749  trouble  arose  through  fear 
that  the  Indians  might  become  hos- 
tile, a  state  of  affairs  actually 
brought  about  by  a  woman  named 
Mary  Musgrove.  When  the  colonists 
first  landed  at  Savannah,  Oglethorpe 
used  her  as  an  interpreter.  She  sub- 
sequently married  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Bosomworth,  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  induced  her 
to  make  a  demand  on  the  colony  for 
£5,000,  in  compensation  for  her  serv- 
ices and  also  for  damages  to  the  prop- 
erty of  her  first  husband.  She  as- 
serted that  she  was  an  Indian 
princess  and  an  empress  of  the  Creek 
Indians,  claiming  as  her  property  the 
islands  of  Ossabaw,  Sapelo  and  St. 
Catherine's,  as  well  as  certain  lands 
just  across  the  river  from  Savannah. 
Governor  Stephens,  however,  denied 
the  legality  of  her  claims,  whereupon, 
accompanied  by  her  husband  in  his 
priest's  clothes,  she  marched  with  a 
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number  of  Indians  to  Savannah. 
Stephens  assembled  the  soldiers  and 
directed  that  the  Indians  must  give 
up  their  arms  before  entering  the 
town.  This  they  did,  and  the  Bosom- 
worths  were  arrested  and  locked  up. 
Stephens  addressed  the  Indians  and 
convinced  them  that  the  woman  was 
not  a  princess,  and  that  the  land 
claimed  by  her  belonged  to  the  Creek 
Indians.  This  brought  about  a  state 
of  peace  and  quiet  in  the  colony,  but 
the  Bosomworths  went  to  England, 
there  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
king  and  trustees  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  demands  and  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  courts.  For  many  years 
their  actions  were  a  source  of  trouble 
to  the  colony,  and  they  were  finally 
given  about  £2,000  and  a  title  to  St. 
Catherine's  Island,  where  both  of 
them  died  and  were  buried.* 

In  1750  a  change  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  occurred,  which  was  much 
for  the  better.  James  Habersham 
describes  the  condition  of  the  colony 
as  follows:  ''My  present  thoughts 
are  that  the  colony  never  had  a  better 
appearance  of  thriving  than  now. 
There  have  been  more  vessels  loaded 
here  within  these  ten  months  than 
have  been  since  the  colony  was  set- 
tled." In  1750  the  trustees  estab- 
lished a  provincial  Assembly  to  be 
composed  of  delegates  elected  by  the 
people,  whose  duties  were  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 


*  For  tlie  interesting  history  of  Mary  Mus- 
grove  and  the  Rev.  'Sir.  Bosomworth,  see  White. 
nistorical  Collections  of  Georgia,  pp.  21-31. 


and  to  suggest  to  the  trustees  such 
measures  as  might  be  considered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colony.  This  As- 
sembly was  to  meet  once  a  year  at 
Savannah  and  the  sessions  were  not 
to  continue  beyond  a  month.  The  first 
session,  held  Julie  15,  1751,  was  com- 
posed of  16  delegates,  and  lasted  for 
22  days,  Francis  Harris  being  elected 
speaker.  In  1751  Stephens,  who  had 
now  become  aged  and  infirm,  resigned 
his  office  and  on  April  8,  of  that  year, 
Henry  Parker  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, James  Habersham  at  the  same 
time  being  made  secretary  of  the  col- 
ony. The  Assembly  now  recom- 
mended that  a  militia  be  organized, 
and  President  Parker  proceeded  to 
carry  out  their  wishes,  the  first  mus- 
ter being  held  at  Savannah  in  June, 
1751,  when  220  men  appeared  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Noble 
Jones.* 

As  the  period  of  twenty-one  years 
named  in  the  charter  was  now  at  an 
end,  the  trustees  decided  that  they 
would  not  renew  the  grant  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  that  the  trust  be  surrendered. 
On  June  23,  1752,  the  last  meeting  of 
the  trustees  was  held,  and  from  that 
time  the  colony  of  Georgia  was  in 
charge  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Trade  and  Plantations.  By  order 
of  the  king,  the  regulations  put  in 
force  by  the  trustees  were  continued, 
and  all  officers  were  to  be  retained 
until  a  new  form  of  government  was 


*  The    ^onth    in    the    Building    of    the    Nation, 
vol.   ii.,  p.   134. 
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adopted.  For  more  than  two  years, 
however,  no  change  was  made,  Mr. 
Parker  continuing  in  office  until  his 
death,  when  Patrick  Graham  of  Au- 
gusta was  chosen  his  successor. 
The  Lords  of  the  Council  now  recom- 
mended that  Georgia  be  made  a  royal 
province,  and,  as  the  king  approved. 
Captain  John  Reynolds  of  the  royal 
navy  was  sent  out  as  royal  governor. 
A  new  seal  was  at  the  same  time 
given  to  the  province,  the  obverse 
side  of  which  was  a  female  figure 
representing  the  province,  kneeling 
before  the  king  in  token  of  submis- 
sion and  presenting  him  with  a  skein 
of  silk,  over  which  was  the  motto, 
''Hinc  Icmdem  sperate  Coloni."  The 
motto  engraved  around  the  edge  was 
^' Sigillum  Provincice  Nostrce  Georgice 
in  America."  The  reverse  side  con- 
tained the  royal  coat  of  arms. 

Reynolds  landed  at  Savannah  Oc- 
tober 29,  1754,  and  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  people.  The  legislature 
at  this  time  was  composed  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  Assembly,  consist- 
ing of  12  members  appointed  by  the 
king,  who  were  also  the  governor's 
council  and  the  commons  house  of 
Assembly,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people  from  the 
various  districts  of  the  province.  No 
bill  could  become  a  law  until  passed 
by  both  houses  and  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. Under  the  new  regime,  the 
first  legislature  met  January  7,  1755, 
at  which  time  only  twelve  acts  were 
passed  that  became  laws.  Governor 
Reynolds  found  that  the  colony  was 


not  in  the  prosperous  condition  that 
he   supposed,    but   did   nothing   dur- 
ing his  administration  to  remedy  the 
condition  of  affairs.     He  laid  off  the 
town  of  Hardwick  on  the  Ogeechee 
River,  but  that  never  developed  into 
importance.   He  spent  much  time  and 
thought  in  improving  the  defences  of 
the  colony,  and  endeavored  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Augusta, 
but  failed  to  awaken  any  interest  in 
that  point,  ere  he  was  called  back  to 
Savannah  by  the  arrival  of  two  ves- 
sels with  400  Acadians  on  board.    As 
it  was  against  the  provisions  of  the 
charter   to   allow   Catholics   to   come 
into  the  colony.  Governor  Reynolds 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  act  in 
this  case.  The  Acadians  were  allowed 
to  land,  however,  and  continued  to  re- 
side in  the  colony  until  the  next  sum- 
mer when  the  majority  of  them  went 
away.     Reynolds  did  not  remain  on 
good  terms  with  the  council,  and  soon 
complaints  against  him  were  sent  to 
England.    On  October  3,  1756,  he  was 
summoned     to     appear    before     the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to 
answer  charges,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence,   Henry    Ellis    was    appointed 
lieutenant-governor  to  take  charge  of 
affairs  in  the  colony.    Ellis  landed  at 
Savannah  February  16,  1757,  and  at 
the  same  time  Reynolds  departed. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  Ellis 
began  to  place  the  province  in  good 
condition  to  resist  an  invasion.  He 
also  entered  into  an  agreement  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  Creeks, 
which  was  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
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tance  at  this  time,  because  of  the  war 
then  in  progress  between  England 
and  France.  To  the  legislature, 
which  met  in  June,  he  made  a  long 
address,  in  which  he  said:  *'  I  can, 
with  unfeigned  sincerity,  declare  that 
I  enter  upon  this  station  with  the 
most  disinterested  views,  without 
prejudice  to  any  man  or  body  of  men, 
or  retrospect  to  past  transactions,  or 
disputes,  but  animated  with  warmest 
zeal  for  whatever  concerns  your  hap- 
piness or  the  public  utility,  sincerely 
inclined  to  concur  with  you  in  every 
just  and  necessary  measure,  and  fully 
resolved  that  if,  unfortunately,  my 
wishes  and  endeavors  prove  fruitless, 
to  be  the  first  to  solicit  my  recall." 
On  June  20,  1758,  the  first  move  was 
made  to  found  a  town  which  for  a 
time  was  almost  as  important  as  a 
centre  of  commerce  as  Savannah.  On 
that  day  300  acres  of  land  were 
granted  to  five  trustees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  out  a  town  to  be  called 
Sunbury,  which  was  situated  in  the 
district  known  as  Midway,  but  its 
prosperity  was  not  long-lived.  In 
this  year  also,  Georgia  was  divided 
into  eight  parishes  —  Christ  Church, 


which  included  Savannah;  St.  Mat- 
thew's, in  which  was  Ebenezer;  St. 
Paul's,  of  which  Augusta  was  the 
chief  town;  St.  George's,  the  chief 
town  of  which  was  Halifax;  St.  Phil- 
ip's, comprising  the  Ogeechee  dis- 
trict; St.  John's,  inhabited  by  Dor- 
chester settlers;  St.  Andrew's,  with 
Darien  as  the  most  important  place; 
and  Frederica,  consisting  of  the  par- 
ish of  St.  James.  In  1765  four  more 
parishes  were  created,  known  as  St. 
Patrick's,  St.  David's,  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Thomas's.* 

In  1758  Governor  Reynolds  was 
officially  removed  from  office,  at  which 
time  Henry  Ellis  became  actual  gov- 
ernor and  continued  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  in  that  capacity 
until  1760,  when  he  was  relieved  by 
James  Wright,  who  arrived  in  the 
colony  October  11,  1760.  Though  offi- 
cially Wright  was  only  lieutenant- 
governor,  he  acted  as  governor,  and 
was  officially  appointed  to  that  office 
March  20,  1761.  Under  him  the  col- 
ony continued  to  make  rapid  prog- 
ress until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  which  time  Wright  was  de- 
posed, as  will  be  seen  later. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XX. 

CHARTER   or   GEORGIA 1732. 


George  the  second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  king,  defender 
of  the  faith,  and  so  forth.  To  all  to  whom  these 
presents  shall  come,  greeting. 

Whereas  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  many 
of  our  poor  subjects  are,  through  misfortunes  and 
want  of  employment,  reduced  to  great  necessity, 
insomuch  as  by  their  labor  they  are  not  able  to 


provide  a  maintenance  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies; and  if  they  had  means  to  defray  their  charges 
of  passage,  and  other  expences,  incident  to  new 
settlements,  they  would  be  glad  to  settle  in  any 
of  our  provinces  in  America  where  by  cultivating 

*  The    South    in    the   Building    of    the    Nation, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  137-138. 
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the  lands,  at  present  waste  and  desolate,  they 
niiglit  not  only  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence  for 
themselves  and  families,  but  also  strengthen  our 
colonies  and  increase  the  trade,  navigation  and 
wealth  of  these  our  realms.  And  whereas  our 
provinces  in  North  America,  have  been  frequently 
ravaged  by  Indian  enemies;  more  especially  that 
of  South-Carolina,  which  in  the  late  war,  by 
the  neighboring  savages,  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  great  numbers  of  English 
inliabitants,  miserably  massacred,  and  our  lov- 
ing subjects  who  now  inhabit  them,  by  reason 
of  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  will  in 
case  of  a  new  war,  be  exposed  to  the  late 
calamities;  inasmuch  as  their  whole  southern 
frontier  continueth  unsettled,  and  lieth  open 
to  the  said  savages  —  And  whereas  we  think 
h  highly  becoming  our  crown  and  royal  dignity, 
to  protect  all  our  loving  subjects,  be  they  ever  so 
distant  from  us;  to  extend  our  fatherly  compassion 
even  to  the  meanest  and  most  unfortunate  of  our 
people,  and  to  relieve  the  wants  of  our  above 
mentioned  poor  subjects;  and  that  it  will  be  highly 
conducive  for  accomplishing  those  ends,  that  a 
regular  colony  of  the  said  poor  people  be  settled 
and  established  in  the  southern  territories  of  Car- 
olina. And  whereas  we  have  been  well  assured, 
that  if  we  will  be  most  graciously  pleased  to 
erect  and  settle  a  corporation,  for  the  receiving, 
managing  and  disposing  of  the  contributions  of 
our  loving  subjects;  divers  persons  would  be  in- 
duced to  contribute  to  the  uses  and  purposes 
aforesaid  —  Know  ye  therefore,  that  we  have,  for 
the  considerations  aforesaid,  and  for  the  better 
and  more  orderly  carrying  on  of  the  said  good 
purposes;  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  willed,  ordained,  constituted  and 
appointed,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  do  will,  ordain,  constitute,  declare 
and  grant,  that  our  right  trusty  and  well  be- 
loved John,  lord-viscount  Purcival,  of  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  our  trusty  and  well  be- 
loved Edward  Digby,  George  Carpenter,  James 
Oglethorpe,  George  Heathcote,  Thomas  Tower, 
Robert  Moore,  Robert  Hucks,  Roger  Holland, 
William  Sloper,  Francis  Eyles,  John  Laroche, 
James  Vernon,  William  Beletha,  esquires,  A.  M. 
John  Burton,  B.  D.  Richard  Bundy,  A.  M.  Arthur 
Bedford,  A.  M.  Samuel  Smith,  A.  M.  Adam  An- 
derson and  Thomas  Corane,  gentlemen ;  and  such 
other  persons  as  shall  be  elected  in  the  manner 
herein  after  mentioned,  and  their  successors  to  be 
elected  in  the  manner  herein  after  directed ;  be, 
and  shall  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  in 
deed  and  in  name,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees 


for  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America; 
and  them  and  their  successors  by  the  same  name, 
we  do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  really  and  fully  make,  ordain,  consti- 
tute and  declare,  to  be  one  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate in  deed  and  in  name  forever;  and  that  by 
the  same  name,  they  and  their  successors,  shall 
and  may  have  perpetual  succession ;  and  that  they 
and  their  successors  by  that  name  shall  and  may 
forever  hereafter,  be  persons  able  and  capable  in 
the  law,  to  purchase,  have,  take,  receive  and  en- 
joy, to  them  and  their  successors,  any  manors, 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  advowsons, 
liberties,  privileges,  jurisdictions,  franchises,  and 
other  hereditaments  whatsoever,  lying  and  being 
in  Great  Britain,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  whatso- 
ever nature,  kind  or  quality,  or  value  they  be,  in 
fee  and  in  perpetuity,  not  exceeding  the  yearly 
value  of  one  thousand  pounds,  beyond  reprises; 
also  estates  for  lives,  and  for  years,  and  all  other 
manner  of  goods,  chattels  and  things  whatsoever 
they  be;  for  the  better  settling  and  supporting, 
and  maintaining  the  said  colony,  and  other  uses 
aforesaid;  and  to  give,  grant,  let  and  demise 
the  said  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  goods,  chattels  and  things  what- 
soever aforesaid,  by  lease  or  leases,  for  term 
of  years,  in  possession  at  the  time  of  granting 
thereof,  and  not  in  reversion,  not  exceeding  the 
term  of  thirty-one  years,  from  the  time  of  granting 
thereof ;  on  which  in  case  no  fine  be  taken,  shall 
be  reserved  the  full  value,  and  in  case  a  fine  be 
taken,  shall  be  reserved  at  least  a  moiety  of  the 
full  value  that  the  same  shall  reasonably  and 
bona  fide  be  worth  at  the  time  of  such  demise; 
and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name 
aforesaid,  shall  and  may  forever  hereafter,  be  per- 
sons able,  capable  in  the  law,  to  purchase,  have, 
take,  receive,  and  enjoy,  to  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors, any  lands,  territories,  possessions,  tene- 
ments, jurisdictions,  franchises  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  lying  and  being  in  America,  of  what 
quantity,  quality  or  value  whatsoever  they  be, 
for  the  better  settling  and  supporting  and  main- 
taining the  said  colony;  and  that  by  the  name 
aforesaid  they  shall  and  may  be  able  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be 
answered  unto,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  and  before  whatso- 
ever judges,  justices,  and  other  officers,  of  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  in  all  and  singular  ac- 
tions, plaints,  pleas,  matters,  suits  and  demands, 
of  what  kind,  nature  or  quality  soever  they  be ; 
and  to  act  and  to  do,  all  matters  and  things  in  as 
ample  manner  and  form  as  any  other  our  liege 
subjects  of  this  realm  of  Great  Britain,  anid  that 
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they  and  their  successors  forever  hereafter,  shall 
and  may  have  a  common  seal,  to  serve  for  the 
cause  and  business  of  them  and  their  successors; 
and  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them  and 
their  successors,  to  cliange,  break,  alter  and  make 
new  the  said  seal,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  their 
pleasure,  and  as  they  shall  think  best. 

And  we  do  further  grant,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  that  the  said  corporation,  and  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  said  corporation,  hereinafter 
by  us  appointed,  may  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
ail  times,  meet  about  their  affairs  when  and  where 
they  please,  and  transact  and  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  said  corporation.     And  for  the  better 
execution   of   the    purposes   aforesaid,   we   do,   by 
these  presents,  for  us,  our   heirs   and   successors, 
give  &  Grant  to  the  said  corporation,  and  their 
successors,  that  they  and  their  successors  forever, 
may  upon   the   third   Thursday   in  the  month   of 
March,  yearly,  meet  at  some  convenient  place  to 
be  appointed  by   the   said   corporation,   or   majoi 
part  of  them  who  shall  be  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  said  corporation,  to  be  had  for  the  ap- 
pointing  of   the    said    place;    and    that    they,    or 
two  thirds  of  such  of  them,  that  shall  be  present 
at  such  yearly  meeting,  and  at  no  other  meeting 
of  the  said  corporation,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  choose  and  elect  such  person  or  persons 
to  be  members  of   the  said  corporation,   as   they 
shall  think  beneficial  to  the  good  designs  of  the 
said  corporation.    And  our  further  will  and  pleas- 
ure is,  that  if  it  shall   happen   that   any   person 
hereinafter    by    us    appointed,    as    the    common 
council  of  the  said  corporation,  or  any  persons  to 
be  elected  or  admitted  members  of  the  said  com- 
mon   council    in    the   manner    hereafter    directed, 
shall  die,  or  shall  by  writing  under  his  and  their 
hands   respectively   resign   his   or    their    office    or 
offices  of  common  council  man  or  common  council 
men;  the  said  corporation,  or  the  major  part  of 
such  of  them  as  shall  be  present,  shall  and  may 
at  such  meeting,  on  the  said  third  Thursday   in 
March  yearly,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  next  after 
such  death  or  resignation,  and  at  no  other  meet- 
ing of  the  said  corporation,  into  the  room  or  place 
of  such  person  or  persons  so  dead  or  so  resigning, 
elect  and  choose  one  or  more  such  person  or  per- 
sons, being  members  of  the  said  corporation,   as 
to  them  shall   seem  meet;   and  our  will  is,  that 
all  and  every  the  person  or   persons  which  shall 
from  time   to  time   hereafter  be  elected  common 
council  men  of  the  said  corporation  as  aforesaid, 
do  and  shall,  before  he  or  they  act  as  common  men 
of  the  said  corporation,  take  an  oa\h  for  the  faith- 
ful and  due  execution  of  their  office;   which  oath 


the  president  of  the  said  corporation  for  the  time 
being,   is   hereby  authorized   and   required   to   ad- 
minister   to    such    person    or    persons    elected    as 
aforesaid.     And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the 
first  president  of  the  said  corporation  is  and  shall 
be    our    trusty    and    well-beloved,    the    said    Lord 
John  Viscount  Percival;  and  that  the  said  presi- 
dent shall,  within  thirty  days   after  the  passing 
this   charter,   cause   a   summons   to   be    issued    to 
the  several  members  of  the  said  corporation  herein 
particularly   named,    to    meet   at    such    time    and 
place  as  he  shall   appoint,   to  consult   about  and 
transact  the   business   of   said   corporation.      And 
our    will    and    pleasure    is,    and    we,    by    these 
presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  grant, 
ordain,   and   direct,   that   the   common  council   of 
this  corporation  shall  consist  of  fifteen   in  num- 
ber;  and  we  do,  by  these  presents,  nominate,  con- 
stitute,  and   appoint   our   right   trusty   and    well- 
beloved  John  Lord  Viscount  Percival,  our  trusty 
and    beloved    Edward    Digby,    George    Carpenter, 
James    Oglethorpe,     George    Heathcote,     Thomas 
Laroche,  James  Vernon,  William   Beletha,  esqrs., 
and   Stephen    Hales,    Master   of   Arts,   to   be    the 
common  council   of   the   said  corporation,   to  con- 
tinue in  the  said  office  during  their  good  behavior. 
And  whereas  it  is  our  royal  intention,   that  the 
members   of   the    said   corporation    should    be    in- 
creased by  election,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  to  a  greater  number  than  is  hereby  nominated-, 
Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  here- 
by, for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain  and 
direct,  that  from  the  time  of  such  increase  of  the 
members  of  the  said  corporation,  the  number  of 
the    said    common    council    shall    be    increased    to 
twenty-four ;  and  that  the  same  assembly  at  which 
such  additional  members  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  chosen,  there  shall  likewise  be  elected  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  directed  for  the  election 
of  common   council  men,   nine   persons  to   be   the 
said   common   council  men,   and   to   make   up  the 
number    thereof    twenty-four.      And    our    further 
will   and   pleasure   is,   that   our   trusty   and   well 
beloved  Edward  Digby,  esquire,  shall  be  the  first 
chairman  of  the  common  council  of  the  said  cor- 
poration;  and  that  the  said  lord-viscount  Purci- 
val  shall  be,  and  continue,  president  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  that  the  said  Edward  Digby  shall 
be  and  continue  chairman  of  the  common  council 
of    the    said    corporation,    respectively,    until    the 
meeting  which  shall  be  had  next  and  immediately 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  or 
of   the   common   council   of   the   said    corporation 
respectively,  and  no  longer;   at  which  said  second 
meeting,   and  every   other    subsequent   and   future 
meeting  of  the  said  corporation  or  of  the  common 
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council  of  the  said  corporation  respectively,  in 
order  to  preserve  an  indifferent  rotation  of  the 
several  offices,  of  president  of  the  corporation,  and 
of  chairman  of  the  common  council  of  the  said  cor- 
poration we  do  direct  and  ordain  that  all  and 
every  the  person  and  persons,  members  of  the 
said  common  council  for  the  time  being,  and  no 
other,  being  present  at  such  meetings,  shall 
severally  and  respectively  in  their  turns,  preside 
at  the  meetings  which  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  held  of  the  said  corporation,  or  of  the  common 
council  of  the  said  corporation  respectively:  and 
in  case  any  doubt  or  question  shall  at  any  time 
arise  touching  or  concerning  the  turn  or  right  of 
any  member  of  the  said  common  council  to  pre- 
side at  any  meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  or 
at  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  the 
same  shall  respectively  be  determined  by  the  major 
part  of  the  said  corporation,  or  of  the  common 
council  of  the  said  corporation  respectively,  w'ho 
shall  be  present  at  such  meeting.  Provided  al- 
ways, that  no  member  of  the  said  common  council 
having  served  in  the  oflices  of  president  of  the  said 
corporation,  or  of  chairman  of  the  common  council 
of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  capable  of  being, 
or  of  serving  as  president  or  chairman  at  any 
meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  or  common  coun- 
cil of  the  said  corporation  next  and  immediately 
ensuing  that  in  wliicli  he  so  served  as  president 
of  the  said  corporation  or  chairman  of  the  said 
common  council  of  the  said  corporation  respec- 
tively; unless  it  shall  so  happen  that  at  any  such 
meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  not 
be  any  other  member  of  the  said  common  council 
present. 

And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  at  all  and 
every  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  corporation,  or 
of  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  the 
president  or  chairman  for  the  time  being,  shall 
have  a  voice  and  shall  vote,  and  shall  act  as  a 
member  of  the  said  corporation  or  of  the  common 
council  of  the  said  corporation,  at  such  meeting; 
and  in  case  of  any  equality  of  votes,  the  said 
president  or  chairman  for  the  time  being,  shall 
have  and  exercise  a  casting  vote.  And  our  further 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  no  president  of  the 
said  corporation,  or  chairman  of  the  common 
council  of  the  said  corporation,  or  member  of  the 
said  common  council  or  corporation,  by  us  by  these 
presents  appointed,  or  hereafter  from  time  to  time 
to  he  elected  and  appointed  in  manner  aforesaid, 
shall  have,  take,  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  salary,  fee,  perquisite,  benefit  or  profit  what- 
soever, for  or  by  reason  of  his  or  their  serving 
the  said  corporation,  or  common  council  of  the 
said  corporation,  or  president,  chairman  or  com- 


mon council-man,  or  as  being  a  member  of  the  said 
corporation.  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
the  said  herein  before  appointed  president,  chair- 
man or  common  council-men,  before  he  and  they 
act  respectively  as  such,  shall  severally  take  an 
oath  for  the  faithful  and  due  execution  of  their 
trust,  to  be  administered  to  the  president  by  the 
Chief  Baron  of  our  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  the 
time  being,  and  by  the  president  of  the  said  cor- 
poration to  the  rest  of  the  common  council,  who 
are  hereby  authorised  severally  and  respectively, 
to  administer  the  same.  And  our  will  and  pleas- 
ure is,  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons, 
shall  have  in  his  or  their  own  name  or  names, 
or  in  the  name  or  names  of  any  person  or  persons 
in  trust  for  him  or  them,  or  for  his  or  their  bene- 
fit, any  place,  office  or  employment  of  profit,  under 
the  said  corporation,  shall  be  incapable  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  if 
any  member  of  the  said  corporation  during  such 
time  as  he  shall  continue  a  member  thereof,  shall 
in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  any  person 
or  persons,  in  trust  for  him  or  for  his  benefit, 
have,  hold  or  exercise,  accept,  possess  or  enjoy,  any 
office,  place  or  employment  of  profit,  under  the  said 
corporation,  or  under  the  common  council  of  the 
said  corporation  —  such  member  shall  from  the 
time  of  his  having,  holding,  exercising,  accepting, 
possessing  and  enjoying  such  office,  place  and  em- 
ployment of  profit,  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
said  corporation.  Ajid  we  do  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  grant  unto  the  said  corporation, 
that  they  and.  their  successors  or  the  major  part 
of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  said  corporation,  convened  and 
assembled  for  that  purpose  by  a  convenient  notice 
thereof,  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  all  times  hereafter,  to  authorize  and  appoint 
such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  take  sub- 
scriptions, and  to  gather  and  collect  such  moneys 
as  shall  be  by  any  person  or  persons  contributed 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  shall  and  may 
revoke  and  make  void  such  authorities  and  ap- 
pointments, as  often  as  they  shall  see  cause  so 
to  do. 

And  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  success- 
ors, ordain  and  direct,  that  the  said  corporation 
shall  every  year  lay  an  account  in  writing  before 
the  chancellor,  or  speaker,  or  commissioners,  for 
the  custody  of  the  great  seal  of  Great-Britain,  of 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors;  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Master  of  Rolls  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  of  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of 
them;  of  all  moneys  and  eflfects  by  them  received 
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or  expended,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  good  pur- 
poses aforesaid.     And  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our 
heirs    and    successors,    give    and    grant   unto    the 
said  corporation,  and  their  successors,  full  power 
and  autliority  to  constitute,  ordain  and  make,  such 
and   so   many  by-laws,   constitutions,   orders   and 
ordinances,    as   to    them,    or    the    greater    part   of 
them,  at  their  general  meeting  for  that  purpose, 
shall  seem  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  well 
ordaining  and  governing  of  the  said  corporation; 
and   the   said   by-laws,   constitutions,   orders   and 
ordinances,  or  any  of  them,  to  alter  and  annul,  as 
they  or  the  major  part  of  them  then  present  shall 
see  requisite:   and  in  and  by  such  by-laws,  rules, 
orders  and  ordinances,  to  sell,  impose  and  inflict, 
reasonable  pains  and  penalties  upon  any  offender 
or  oflenders,  who  shall  transgress,  break  or  violate 
the  said  by-laws,  constitutions,   orders  and   ordi- 
nances, so  made  as  aforesaid,  and  to  mitigate  the 
same  as  they  or  the  major  part  of  them  then  present 
shall  find  cause,  which  said  pains  and  penalties, 
shall  and  may  be  levied,  sued  for,  taken,  retained 
and  recovered,  by  the  said  corporation  and  their 
successors,    by   their   officers    and.   servants,    from 
time  to  time,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  by 
action  of  debt,  or  by  any  other   laAvful  ways  or 
means,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion and  their  successors,  all  and  singular :  which 
by-laws,  constitutions,  orders  and  ordinances,   so 
as  aforesaid   to  be  made,   we  will   shall  be  duly 
observed  and  kept,  under  the  pains  and  penalties 
therein  to  be  contained,   so   always,   as   the   said 
by-laws,    constitutions,    orders,    and    ordinances, 
pains  and  penalties,  from  time  to  time  to  be  made 
and  imposed,  be  reasonable  and  not  contrary  or 
repugnant   to   the   laws   or    statutes   of   this    our 
realm;   and  that  such  by-laws,  constitutions  and 
ordinances,    pains    and    penalties,    from    time    to 
time  to  be  made  and  imposed;  and  any  repeal  or 
alteration  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  likewise 
agreed   to   be   established   and   confirmed   by   the 
said  general  meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  to  be 
held  and  kept  next  after  the  same  shall  be  respec- 
tively made.     And  whereas  the   said  corporation 
intend  to  settle  a  colony,  and.  to  make  an  habita- 
tion and  plantation  in  that  pari  of  our  province 
of     South-Carolina,     in     America,     herein     after 
described. 

Know  ye,  therefore  that  we  greatly  desiring  the 
happy  success  of  the  said  corporation,  for  their 
further  encouragement  in  accomplishing  so  ex- 
cellent a  work  have  of  our  aforesaid  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  given  and  granted 
by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
do  give  and  grant  to  the  said  corporation  and 
their  successors  under  the  reservation,  limitation 


and  declaration,  hereafter  expressed,   seven  undi- 
vided parts,  the  whole  in  eight  equal  parts  to  be 
divided,   of   all   those    lands,   countrys    and   terri- 
tories,  situate,    lying  and  being   in   that   part   of 
South-Carolina,  in  America,  which  lies  from  the 
most  northern   part  of  a   stream   or   river  there, 
commonly  called  the  Savannah,  all  along  the  sea 
coast  to  the   southward  unto  the  most   southern 
stream   of   a   certain   other   great  water   or   river 
called  the  Alatamha,  and  westerly  from  the  heads 
of  the  said  rivers  respectively,  in  direct  lines  to 
the  south  seas;   and  all   that   share,   circuit  and 
precinct  of  land,  within  the  said  boundaries,  with 
the  islands  on  the  sea,  lying  opposite  to  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  said  lands,  within  twenty  leagues 
of  the  same,  which  are  not  inhabited  already,  or 
settled  by  any  authority  derived  from  the  crown 
of    Great-Britain:   together    with    all    the    soils, 
grounds,  havens,  ports,  gulfs  and  bays,  mines,  as 
w^ell    royal   mines    of    gold    and    silver,    as    other 
minerals,  precious  stones,  quarries,  woods,  rivers, 
waters,  fishings,  as  well  royal  fishings  of  whale  and 
sturgeon   as    other    fishings,    pearls,   commodities, 
jurisdictions,  royalties,  franchises,  privileges  and 
pre-eminences  within   the  said  frontiers  and  pre- 
cincts thereof  and  thereunto,  in  any  sort  belonging 
or    appertaining,    and    which    we    by    our    letters 
patent  may  or  can  grant,  and  in  as  ample  manner 
and  sort  as  we  may  or  any  of  our  royal  progenitors 
have  hitherto  granted  to  any  company,  body  politic 
or  corporate,  or  to  any  adventurer  or  adiyenturers, 
undertaker    or    undertakers,    of    any    discoveries, 
plantations  or  traffic,  of,  in,  or  unto  any  foreign 
parts  whatsoever ;  and  in  as  large  and  ample  man- 
ner, as  if  the  same  were  herein  particularly  men- 
tioned and  expressed:   to  have,  hold,  possess  and 
enjoy,  the  said  seven  undivided  parts,  the  whole 
into  eight  equal  parts,  to  be  divided  as  aforesaid, 
of  all  and  singular  the  lands,  countries  and  ter- 
ritories, with  all  and  singular  other  the  premises 
herein   before  by  these  presents  granted  or  men- 
tioned,  or   intended   to   be   granted   to   them,   the 
said  corporation,  and  their  successors  forever,  for 
the  better  support  of  the  said  colony,  to  be  holden 
of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  our  honour 
of  Hampton-court,  in  our  county  of  Middlesex  in 
free  and  common  soccage,  and  not  in  capite,  yield- 
ing, and  paying  therefor  to  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors yearly  forever,  the  sum  of  four  shillings 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  the  said  lands,  which 
the   said   corporation   shall   grant,   demise,   plant 
or  settle;   the  said  payment  not  to  commence  or 
to  be  made,  until  ten  years  after  such  grant,  de- 
mise, planting  or  settling;  and  to  be  answered  and 
paid  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  in  such  man- 
ner and  in  such  species  of  money  or  notes,  as  shall 
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be  current  in  payment,  by  proclamation  from  time 
t  ?  time,  in  our  said  province  of  South-Carolina. 
All  which  lands,  countries,  territories  and  prem- 
ises, hereby  granted  or  mentioned,  and  intended 
to  be  granted,  we  do  by  these  presents,  make,  erect 
and  create  one  independent  and  separate  province, 
by  the  name  of  Georgia,  by  which  name  we  will, 
the  same  hence  forth  be  called.  And  that  all  and 
every  person  or  persons,  who  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter  inhabit  or  reside  within  our  said  prov- 
ince, shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  or  be  bound  to  obey 
any  laws,  orders,  statutes  or  constitutions,  which 
have  been  heretofore  made,  ordered  or  enacted  by, 
for,  or  as,  the  laws,  orders,  statutes  or  constitu- 
tions of  our  said  province  of  South-Carolina,  (save 
and  except  only  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
militia,  of  our  said  province  of  Georgia,  to  our 
governor  for  the  time  being  of  South-Carolina,  in 
manner  hereafter  declared;)  but  shall  be  subject 
to,  and  bound  to  obey,  such  laws,  orders,  statutes 
and  constitutions  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
made,  ordered  and  enacted,  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  said  province  of  Georgia,  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  declared. 

And  we  do  hereby,  for  our  heirs  and  successors, 
ordain,  will  and  establish,  that  for  and  during  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  commence  from  the 
date  of  these  our  letters  patent,  the  said  corpora- 
tion assembled  for  that  purpose,  shall  and  may 
form  and  prepare,  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances, 
fit  and  necessary  for  and  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  colony,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  England ;  and  the  same  shall 
and  may  present  under  their  common  seal  to  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  in  our  or  their  privy 
council  for  our  or  their  approbation  or  disallow- 
ance: and  the  said  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances, 
being  approved  of  by  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
in  our  or  their  privy  council,  shall  from  thence 
forth  be  in  full  force  and  virtue  within  our  said 
province  of  Georgia.  And  forasmuch  as  the  good 
and  prosperous  success  of  the  said  colony  cannot 
but  chiefly  depend,  next  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  the  support  of  our  royal  authority,  upon  the 
provident  and  good  direction  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise, and  that  it  will  be  too  great  a  burthen 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  said  corporation  to  be 
convened  so  often  as  may  be  requisite,  to  hold 
meetings  for  the  settling,  supporting,  ordering,  and 
maintaining  the  said  colony;  therefore  we  do  will, 
ordain  and  establish,  that  the  said  common  coun- 
cil for  the  time  being,  of  the  said  corporation, 
being  assembled  for  that  purpose,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  hereafter,  have  full  power  and  authority  to 


dispose  of,  extend  and  apply  all  the  monies  and 
effects  belonging  to  the  said  corporation,  in  such 
manner  and  ways  and  by  such  expenses  as  they 
shall  think  best  to  conduce  to  the  carrying  on  and 
effecting  the  good  purposes  herein  mentioned  and 
intended ;  and  also  shall  have  full  power  in  the 
name  and  on  account  of  the  said  corporation,  and 
with  and  under  their  common  seal,  to  enter  under 
any  covenants  or  contracts,  for  carrying  on  and 
effecting  the  purposes  aforesaid.  And  our  further 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  common  coun- 
cil for  the  time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  such 
common  council,  which  shall  be  present  and  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose,  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  all  times  hereafter,  shall  and  may  nominate, 
constitute  and  appoint  a  treasurer  or  treasurers, 
secretary  or  secretaries,  and  such  other  officers, 
ministers  and  servants  of  the  said  corporation  as 
to  them  or  the  major  part  of  them  as  shall  be 
present,  shall  seem  proper  or  requisite  for  the  good 
management  of  their  affairs;  and  at  their  will 
and  pleasure  to  displace,  remove  and  put  out  such 
treasurer  or  treasurers,  secretary  or  secretaries, 
and  all  such  other  officers,  ministers  and  servants, 
as  often  as  they  shall  think  fit  so  to  do;  and 
others  in  the  room,  office,  place  or  station  of  him 
or  them  so  displaced,  remove  or  put  out,  to  nomi- 
nate, constitute  and  appoint;  and  shall  and  may 
determine  and  appoint,  such  reasonable  salaries, 
perquisites  and  other  rewards,  for  their  labor,  or 
service  of  such  officers,  servants  and  persons  as  to 
the  said  common  council  shall  seem  meet;  and  all 
such  officers  servants  and  persons  shall,  before  the 
acting  of  their  respective  offices,  take  an  oath  to  be 
to  them  administered  by  the  chairman  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  common  council  of  the  said 
corporation,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  adminis- 
ter the  same,  for  the  faithful  and  due  execution 
of  their  respective  offices  and  places. 

And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  all  and  every 
person  and  persons,  who  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  chosen  or  appointed  treasurer  or  treasurers, 
secretary  or  secretaries  of  the  said  corporation, 
in  manner  herein  after  directed,  shall  during 
such  times  as  they  shall  serve  in  the  said 
offices  respectively,  be  incapable  of  being  a 
member  of  the  said  corporation.  And  we  do 
further  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowl- 
edge and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  grant,  by  these  presents,  to  the  said 
corporation  and  their  successors,  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  them  and  their  officers  or  agents,  at 
all  times  hereafter,  to  transport  and  convey  out  of 
our  realm  of  Great-Britain,  or  any  other  of  our 
dominions,  into  the  said  province  of  Georgia,  to  be 
there  settled  all  such  so  many  of  our  loving  sub- 
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jects,  or  any  foreigners  that  are  willing  to  become 
our  subjects,  and  live  under  our  allegiance,  in 
the  said  colony,  as  shall  be  willing  to  go  to,  in- 
habit, or  reside  there,  with  sufficient  shipping, 
armour,  weapons,  powder,  shot,  ordnance,  muni- 
tion, victuals,  merchandise  and  wares,  as  are  es- 
teemed by  the  wild  people;  clothing,  implements, 
furniture,  cattle,  horses,  mares,  and  all  other 
things  necessary  for  the  said  colony,  and  for  the 
use  and  defence  and  trade  with  the  people  there, 
and  in  passing  and  returning  to  and  from  the 
same.  Also  we  do,  for  ourselves  and  successors, 
declare,  by  these  presents,  that  all  and  every  the 
persons  which  shall  happen  to  be  born  within  the 
said  province,  and  every  of  their  children  and 
posterity,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties,  fran- 
chises and  immunities  of  free  denizens  and  natural 
born  subjects,  within  any  of  our  dominions,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  if  abiding  and  born 
within  this  our  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  or  any 

other  of  our  dominions And  for  the  greater 

ease  and  encouragement  of  our  loving  subjects 
and  such  others  as  shall  come  to  inhabit  in  our 
said  colony,  we  do  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  gi'ant,  establish  and  ordain, 
that  forever  hereafter,  there  shall  be  a  liberty  of 
conscience  allowed  in  the  Avorship  of  God,  to  all 
persons  inhabiting,  or  which  shall  inhabit  or  be 
resident  within  our  said  province,  and  that  all 
such  persons,  except  papists,  shall  have  a  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  so  they  be  contented 
with  the  quiet  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the 
same,  not  giving  offence  or  scandal  to  the  govern- 
ment. And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  de- 
clare and  grant,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  said  common  council,  or  the  major  part 
of  them  assembled  for  that  purpose,  in  the  name 
of  the  corporation,  and  under  the  common  seal, 
to  distribute,  convey,  assign  and  set  over  such 
particular  portions  of  land,  tenements  and  here- 
ditaments by  these  presents  granted  to  the  said 
corporation,  unto  such  our  loving  subjects,  natural 
born,  denizens  or  others  that  shall  be  willing  to 
become  our  subjects,  and  live  under  our  alle- 
giance in  the  said  colony,  upon  such  terms,  and 
for  such  estates,  and  upon  such  rents,  reservations 
and  conditions  as  the  same  may  be  lawfully 
granted,  and  as  to  the  said  common  council,  or 
the  major  part  of  them  so  present,  shall  seem  fit 
and  proper.  Provided  always  that  no  grants  shall 
be  made  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  unto  any 
person,  being  a  member  of  the  said  corporation, 
or  to  any  other  person  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  member  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  that  no 
person  having  any  estate  or   interest,   in   law  or 


equity,  in  any  part  of  the  said  lands,  shall  be 
capable  of  being  a  member  of  the  said  corporation, 
during  the  continuance  of  such  estate  or  interest. 
Provided  also,  that  no  greater  quantity  of  lands 
be  granted,  either  entirely  or  in  parcels,  to  or 
for  the  use,  or  in  trust  for  any  one  person,  than 
five  hundred  acres;  and  that  all  grants  made  con- 
trary to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  hereof,  shall 
be  absolutely  null  and  void. 

And  we  do  hereby  grant  and  ordain,  that  such 
person  or  persons,  for  the  time  being  as  shall  be 
thereunto  appointed  by  the  said  corporation,  shall 
and  may  at  all  times,  and  from  time  to  time  here- 
after, have  full  power  and  authority  to  administer 
and  give  the  oaths,  appointed  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
late  royal  father,  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  and  also  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  to  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
which  shall  at  any  time  be  inhabiting  or  residing 
within  our  said  colony;  and  in  like  cases  to  ad- 
minister the  solemn  affirmation  to  any  of  the  per- 
sons commonly  called  quakers,  in  such  manner 
as  by  the  laws  of  our  realm  of  Great-Britain, 
the  same  may  be  administered.  And  we  do,  of  our 
further  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion, 
grant,  establish  and  ordain,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  that  the  said  corporation  and  their 
successors,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority, 
for  and  during  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  these  our  letters  patent, 
to  erect  and  constitute  judicatories  and  courts  of 
record,  or  other  courts,  to  be  held  in  the  name 
of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  for  the  hearing  and 
determining  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  offeiices, 
pleas,  processes,  plaints,  actions,  matters,  causes 
and  things  whatsoever,  arising  or  happening, 
within  the  said  province  of  Georgia,  or  between 
persons  of  Georgia;  whether  the  same  be  criminal 
or  civil,  and  whether  the  said  crimes  be  capital 
or  not  capital,  and  whether  the  said  pleas  be  real, 
personal  or  mixed:  and  for  awarding  and  making 
out  executions  thereupon ;  to  which  courts  and 
judicatories,  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  give  and  grant  full  power  and  au- 
thority, from  time  to  time,  to  administer  oaths  for 
the  discovery  of  truth  in  any  matter  in  contro- 
versy, or  depending  before  them,  or  the  solemn 
affirmation,  to  any  of  the  persons  commonly  called 
quakers,  in  such  manner,  as  by  the  laws  of  our 
realm  of  Great-Britain,  the  same  may  be  ad- 
ministered. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the 
said  corporation  and  their  successors,  do  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  register 
or  cause  to  be  registered,  all  such  leases,  grants. 
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plantings,  conveyances,  settlements,  and  improve- 
ments whatsoever,  as  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  made  by,  or  in  the  name  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion,   or   any   lands,    tenements   or   hereditaments 
within   the  said  province;    and   shall  yearly  send 
and  transmit,  or  cause  to  he  sent  or  transmitted, 
authentic  accounts  of  such  leases,  grants,  convey- 
ances, settlements  and  improvements  respectively, 
unto  the  author  of  the  plantations  for  the  time 
being,  or  his  deputy,  and  also  to  our  surveyor  for 
the   time   being   of   our    said   province   of   South- 
Carolina;  to  whom  we  do  hereby  grant  full  power 
and  authority  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  need 
shall  require,  to  inspect  and  survey,  such  of  the 
said    lands    and    premises,    as    shall    be    demised, 
granted    and     settled    as    aforesaid:   which     said 
survey  and   inspection,  we   do   hereby   declare,   to 
be  intended  to  ascertain  the  quitrents  which  shall 
from   time  to  time  become   due   to  us,   our   heirs 
and  successors,  according  to  the  reservation  herein 
before  mentioned,  and  for  no  other  purposes  what- 
soever;   hereby  for  us,   our  heirs  and   successors, 
strictly  enjoining  and  commanding,  that   neither 
our  or  their  surveyor,  or  any  person  whatsoever, 
under  the  pretext  and  colour  of  making  the  said 
survey   or   inspection,   shall   take,   demand   or   re- 
ceive, any  gratuity,  free  or   reward,   of  or  from, 
any    person    or    persons,    inhabiting    in    the    said 
colony,  or  from  the  said  corporation  or  common 
council  thereof,   on  the  pain  of  forfeiture   of  the 
said  office  or  offices,  and  incurring  our  highest  dis- 
pleasure.    Provided  always,  and  our  further  will 
and  pleasure  is,  that  all  leases,  grants  and  con- 
veyances to  be  made  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  said 
corporation,  of  any  lands  within  the  said  province, 
or  a  memorial  containing  the  substance  and  effect 
thereof,  shall  be  registered  with  the  auditor  of  the 
said  plantations,  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
within  the  space  of  one  year,  to  be  computed  from 
the  date  thereof,  otherwise  the  same  shall  be  void. 
And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the 
rents,    issues   and   all   other    profits,   which    shall 
at  any  time  hereafter  come  to  the   said  corpora- 
tion, or  the  major   part  of  them   which   shall  be 
present    at    any    meeting    for    that    purpose    as- 
sembled,  shall   think  will  most   improve   and  en- 
large the  said  colony,  and  best  answer  the  good 
purposes  herein  before  mentioned,  and  for  defray- 
ing all  other  charges  about  the  same.     And  our 
will   and   pleasure   is,    that   the    said   corporation 
and  their  successors,  shall  from  time  to  time  give 
in  to  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and 
to  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  ac- 
counts of  the  progresses  of  the  said  colony.     And 
our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  no  act  done  at  any 
meeting  of  the   said   common  council   of   the   said 


corporation,  shall  be  effectual  and  valid,  unless 
eight  members  at  least  of  the  said  common  coun- 
cil, including  the  member  who  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man at  the  said  meeting,  be  present,  and  the 
major  part  of  them  consenting  thereunto.  And 
our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  common  council 
of  the  said  corporation  for  the  time  being,  or  the 
major  part  of  them  who  shall  be  present,  being 
assembled  for  that  purpose,  shall  from  time  to 
time,  for,  and  during,  and  unto  the  full  end 
and  expiration  of  twenty-one  years,  to  commence 
from  the  date  of  these  our  letters  patent,  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  nominate,  make,  consti- 
tute and  commission,  ordain  and  appoint,  by 
such  name  or  names,  style  or  styles,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  meet  and  fitting,  all  and  singular  such 
governors,  judges,  magistrates,  ministers  and 
officers,  civil  and  military,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
within  the  said  districts,  as  shall  by  them  be 
thought  fit  and  needful  to  be  made  or  used  for  the 
said  government  of  the  said  colony;  save  always, 
and  except  such  offices  only  as  shall  by  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  be  from  time  to  time  con- 
stituted and  appointed,  for  the  managing  collect- 
ing and  receiving  such  revenues,  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  arise  within  the  said  province  of 
Greorgia,  and  become  due  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  every  governor  of  the  said  province 
of  Georgia,  to  be  appointed  by  the  common  covmcil 
of  the  said  corporation,  before  he  shall  enter  upon 
or  execute  the  said  office  of  governor,  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  and  shall 
take  such  oaths,  and  shall  qualify  himself  in 
such  manner,  in  all  respects,  as  any  governor  or 
commander  in  chief  of  any  of  our  colonies  or  plan- 
tations in  America,  are  by  law  required  to  do; 
and  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  security  for 
observing  the  several  acts  of  parliament  relating 
to  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  observe  and  obey 
all  instructions  that  shall  be  sent  to  him  by  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  or  any  acting  und€r  our 
or  their  authority,  pursuant  to  the  said  acts,  or 
any  of  them.  And  we  do  by  these  presents  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  or- 
dain, that  the  said  corporation  and  their  success- 
ors, shall  have  full  power  for  and  during  and 
until  the  full  end  and  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
to  commence  from  the  date  of  these  our  letters 
patent,  by  any  commander  or  other  officer  or 
officers,  by  them  for  that  purpose  from  time  to 
time  appointed,  to  train  and  instruct,  exercise 
and  govern  a  militia,  for  the  special  defence  and 
safety  of  our  said  colony,  to  assemble  in  martial 
arrav,  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  colony,  and  to 
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lead  and  conduct  them,  and  with  them  to  en- 
counter, expulse,  repel,  resist  and'  pursue  by  force 
of  arms,  as  Avell  by  sea  as  by  land,  within  or 
without  the  limits  of  our  said  colony;  and  also 
to  kill,  slay  and  destroy,  and  conquer  by  all  fitting 
ways,  enterprizes  and  means  whatsoever,  all  and 
every  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter,  in  any  hostile  manner,  attempt  or  en- 
terprize  the  destruction,  invasion,  detriment  or 
annoyance  of  our  said  colony;  and  to  use  and 
exercise  the  martial  law  in  time  of  actual  war 
and  invasion  or  rebellion,  in  such  cases,  where 
by  law  the  same  may  be  used  or  exercised;  and 
also  from  time  to  time  to  erect  forts,  and  fortify 
any  place  or  places  within  our  said  colony,  and 
the  same  to  furnish  with  all  necessary  ammuni- 
tion, provisions  and  stores  of  war,  for  offence  and 
defence,  and  to  commit  from  time  to  time  the 
custody  or  government  of  the  same,  to  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet:  and 
the  said  forts  and  fortifications  to  demolish  at 
their  pleasure;  and  to  take  and  surprize,  by  all 
ways  and  means,  all  and  every  such  person  or 
persons,  with  their  ships,  arms,  ammunition  and 
other  goods,  as  shall  in  an  hostile  manner,  invade 
or  attempt  the  invading,  conquering  or  annoying 
of  our  said  colony.  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
and  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
declare  and  grant,  that  the  governor  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  province  of  South-Carolina, 
of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  at  all  times  hereafter  have  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  militia  of  our  said  province,  hereby 
erected  and  established;  and  that  such  militia 
shall  observe  and  obey  all  orders  and  directions, 
that  shall  from  time  to  time  be  given  or  sent  to 
them  by  the  said  governor  or  commander  in  chief; 
any  thing  in  these  presents  before  contained  to 
the  contrary  hereof,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 
And,  of  our  more  special  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  we  have  given  and  granted,  and 


by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  success- 
ors, do  give  and  grant,  unto  the  said  corporation 
and  their  successors,  full  power  and  authority  to 
import  and  export  their  goods,  at  and  from  any 
port  or  ports  that  shall  be  appointed  by  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  within  the  said  province 
of  Georgia,  for  that  purpose,  without  being  obliged 
to  touch  at  any  other  port  in  South-Carolina.  And 
we  do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  will  and  declare,  that  from  and  after 
the  termination  of  the  said  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  such  form  of  government  and  method  of 
making  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances,  for  the 
better  governing  and  ordering  the  said  province 
of  Georgia,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  shall  be 
established  and  observed  within  the  same,  as  we, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  shall  hereafter  ordain 
and  appoint,  and  shall  be  agreeable  to  law;  and 
that  from  and  after  the  determination  of  the  said 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  the  governor  of  our 
said  province  of  Georgia,  and  all  officers  civil  and 
military,  within  the  same,  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  nominated  and  constituted,  and  appointed  by 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors.  And  lastly,  we  do 
hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant 
unto  the  said  corporation  and  their  successors, 
that  these  our  letters  patent,  or  the  enrolments 
or  exemplification  thereof,  shall  be  in  and  by  all 
things  good,  firm,  valid,  sufficient  and  effectual  in 
the  law,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
thereof,  and  shall  be  taken,  construed  and  ad- 
judged, in  all  courts  and  elsewhere  in  the  most 
favorable  and  beneficial  sense,  and  for  the  best 
advantage  of  the  said  corporation  and  their  suc- 
cessors any  omission,  imperfection,  defect,  matter 
or  cause,  or  thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary,  in 
any  wise  notwithstanding.  In  witness,  whereof 
we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made 
patent:  witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  ninth 
day  of  June,  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  reign. 
By  writ  of  privj'-seal. 

Cooks. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

1698-1753. 

THE    FRENCH    IN    LOUISIANA    AND    THE    WEST. 

Iberville  establishes  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  —  Importance  of  the  movement  —  The  English 
assert  their  claim  to  the  region  occupied  —  Iberville  and  Bienville  ascend  the  Mississippi  —  Iberville  solicits 
aid  from  French  government  —  His  death  —  Biloxi  abandoned  and  Mobile  settled  —  Charges  made  against 
Bienville  —  Succeeded  by  Cadillac  —  Grant  to  Anthony  Crozat  —  Louisiana  transferred  to  the  Company  of 
the  West  —  John  Law  and  his  scheme  —  Law  becomes  director  of  royal  bank  —  The  Mississippi  Bubble  — 
Settlers  arrive  in  colony  —  New  Orleans  founded  —  French  attack  Pensacola  —  Ladies'  Seminary  and  convent 
established  —  Prosperous  conditions  —  Trouble  at  Fort  Rosalie  —  Massacre  by  Natchez  Indians  —  Bien- 
ville's attempt  to  subdue  the  Chickasaws  —  Tranquillity  under  Vaudreuil  —  Kerler^c  becomes  governor  — 
Cadillac  sent  west  by  France  —  He  determines  to  secure  the  west  for  France  —  Commissioned  by  France  to 
occupy  western  territory  —  Detroit  founded  —  Failure  of  enterprise  —  Five  Nations  deed  their  territory  to 
England  —  War  with  the  Outagamies,  the  Mascoutins,  and  other  tribes  —  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  founded  — 
Fort  Chartres  erected  —  Outagamies  compelled  to  make  peace  —  Other  Indian  wars  —  Le  Sueur  in  the  Sioux 
country  —  St.  Denis  in  western  Louisiana  —  La  Harpe  on  the  Red  River  —  Verendrye's  explorations  — 
Explorations  of  Bourgmont. 


After  La  Salle's  death,  the  region 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  remained 
undisturbed  for  several  years,  but  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  opened  the  way  to 
the  French  for  carrying  out  their 
project  of  establishing  a  river  route 
between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  important  enterprise 
required  the  energies  of  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  military  experience,  ability 
to  control  a  band  of  unruly  emigrants 
and  a  fair  knowledge  of,  civics;  and 
because  of  his  fitness  for  the  enter- 
prise, Pierre  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de 
Iberville  was  chosen  leader.  Two 
vessels  were  equipped,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  frigate  and  about  200  set- 
tlers, consisting  mostly  of  soldiers, 
they  set  sail  on  October  24,  1698.  The 
object  was  to  plant  a  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which  as 
yet  had  never  been  entered  from  the 


open  sea.*  Early  the  next  year  they 
arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Pensacola, 
but  the  Spanish  prevented  them  from 
entering.  Continuing  on  his  course, 
Iberville  landed  on  Dauphine  Island, 
near  Mobile,  January  31,  1699. 
Shortly  afterward  he  discovered  the 
Pascagoula  River  and  the  tribes  of 
the  Biloxi.f  Iberville  then  set  out  to 
find  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi. 
Leaving  the  majority  of  the  colonists 
in  huts  on  Ship  Island,  and  accom- 
panied by  Jean  Baptiste  le  Moyne, 
Sieur  de  Bienville,  and  about  50 
men,!  he  set  out  on  February  27  in 


*  Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  25. 

t  Phelps,  Louisiana,  pp.  26-27. 

t  The  number  of  men  is  uncertain,  Iberville 
himself  stating  in  one  place  that  there  were  33, 
and  in  another  48.  Winsor,  'Narrative  and 
Critical  History,  vol.  v.,  p.  17.  Charleroix  says 
Sauvolle,  Bienville,  a  midshipman,  a  Recollect 
Father  and  48  men  accompanied  him.  Shea, 
Charlevoix's  History  of  'New  France,  vol.  v.,  p. 
120. 
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two  barges  to  find  the  entrance  to  the 
Mississippi.  By  following  the  muddy 
water  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  on  March  2,  1699.  They 
afterward  ascended  as  high  as  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Red  River  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Indians  a  letter 
written  by  Tonty  to  La  Salle  in  1686.* 
They  then  retraced  their  steps  down 
the  river,  and  leaving  the  main 
stream,  and  passing  through  the 
Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain, 
made  their  way  back  by  a  shorter  pas- 
sage to  the  place  where  they  had  left 
the  other  colonists.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  colony,  Iberville  erected  a  fort 
on  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  which  he  named 
Maurepas  in  honor  of  a  son  of  the 
younger  Pontchartrain. f  On  May  3, 
1699,  Iberville  returned  to  France, 
leaving  his  brothers,  Sauvolle  and 
Bienville,  in  command. |  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  Louisiana,  and  it 
constituted  an  important  movement 
in  advancing  the  progress  and  plans 
of  the  French  in  America.  ''Already 
a  line  of  communication  existed  be- 
tween Quebec  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  boundless  southern  region  — 
made  a  part  of  the  French  empire  by 
lilies  carved  on  forest  trees,  or 
crosses  erected  on  bluffs,  and  occu- 
pied by  French  missionaries  and  for- 


*  Phelps,  Louisiana,  pp.   19,  27-36. 

t  P.  J.  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  p.  32; 
Phelps,  pp.  37-38. 

t  Parkman,  Half -Century  of  Convict,  vol.  i., 
pp.  288-2)92;  Johnson,  French  Pathfinders,  pp. 
278-283;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  pp. 
169-182;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp.  33- 
43;  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  86-87. 


est  rangers  —  was  annexed  to  the 
command  of  the  governor  of 
Biloxi."* 

But  England  was  aware  of  the 
movements  of  the  French  and  de- 
termined to  assert  her  claim  to  the 
territory  thus  occupied.  An  expedi- 
tion was  therefore  sent  out  under 
Daniel  Coxe,  a  London  physician  who 
had  purchased  the  old  patent  of  Caro- 
lana,  and  he  soon  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.!  In  September, 
1699,  as  Bienville  was  making  some 
explorations  among  the  forks  below 
New  Orleans,  he  met  an  English  ship 
of  16  guns.  It  is  stated  by  many  that 
he  persuaded  the  English  commander 
to  abandon  the  expedition,  saying 
that  the  region  was  already  occupied 
and  settled  by  the  French.  He 
thus  got  rid  of  a  very  troublesome 
visitor.!  The  point  where  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  is  supposed  to  have  turned 
is  still  known  as  English  Turn. 

In  December,  1699,  Iberville  re- 
turned to  the  colony,  reaching  Biloxi 
January  8,   1700.     He  had  been   in- 


*  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  202    (1st  ed.),  vol.   ii..  p.    189    (last  rev.). 

t  Coxe  subsequently  compiled  a  Description  of 
the  English  Province  of  Carolina,  ly  the  Spani- 
ards called  Florida  and  by  the  French  La 
Louisiane,  which  will  be  found  in  French,  His- 
torical Collections  of  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  223- 
276. 

%  This  statement  lacks  satisfactory  evidence 
and  is  based  on  the  journal  of  La  Harpe,  in 
French,  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  17  and  a  statement  in  Frangois-Xavier 
Martin's  History  of  Louisiana,  p.  149.  Tt  is 
copied  withtout  comment  by  most  historians. 
Winsor,  The  Elississippi  Basin,  p.  45,  says,  "  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
usual  story  is  true." 
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trusted  with  the  execution  of  a  num- 
ber  of  important   projects,   but  was 
especially  instructed  to  look  for  and 
to  find  gold.    He  was  instructed  also 
to  look  well  into  the  matter  of  the  re- 
puted pearl  fisheries  and  to  find  out 
whether    or    not    the    country    was 
adapted  to  silk-raising,  it  being  sug- 
gested that  the  Indian  girls  and  chil- 
dren might  be  employed  at  the  pas- 
toral   task    of    raising    silkworms.* 
Accordingly,    Iberville,    accompanied 
by  Le  Sueur  and  Bienville,  ascended 
the   Mississippi  and  visited  various 
tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  hope  of  lo- 
cating the  yellow  metal,  but  inquiry 
and   search  were  alike  in  vain.     In 
1700  Iberville  was  joined  by   Tonty 
with    a    few    companions    from    the 
banks   of  the  Illinois,   and  the  com- 
bined party  ascended  the  Mississippi 
for  some  300  or  400  miles.f     A  few 
weeks  later  Le  Sueur  departed  on  his 
trip    to    the    Minnesota    country    to 
search  for  ''  green  earth,"  as  will  be 
related  in  subsequent  pages.    Late  in 
May,  1700,  upon  his  return  from  the 
expedition,      Iberville       sailed      for 
France,  leaving  Sauvolle   and  Bien- 
ville in  charge  of  the  colony.    Hardly 
had  he  departed,  however,  when  the 
colonists    were    attacked   by   various 
fevers,  and  large  numbers  died,  Sau- 
volle   being    among    the    earliest    to 
succumb.     In  December,  1701,  when 


Iberville  again  returned  from  France 
(to  which  he  had  gone  for  soldiers  and 
provisions),  he  found  hardly  150  sur- 
vivors. In  the  spring  of  1702  Iber- 
ville returned  to  France  in  the  hope 
that  he  could  induce  the  government 
to  send  further  aid,  by  reciting  the 
condition  of  the  colony.  In  1703  he 
was  prepared  to  set  out  for  America, 
but  the  labors  of  the  past  few  years 
had  worn  on  him  so  greatly  that  his 
constitution  was  undermined,  and  he 
was  unable  to  make  the  trip  until 
three  years  had  passed.*  In  1706  he 
set  out,  but  on  the  journey  he  was  at- 
tacked by  yellow  fever  and  on  July  9, 
of  that  year,  passed  away  at  Havana. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Louisiana 
was  little  more  than  a  wilderness  and 
contained  only  about  30  families.! 


*  Phelps,   Louisiana,  pp.   39-40. 

t  Grace  Kinji^  gives  some  passages  from  Bien- 
ville's journal  that  are  interesting: — Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Le  Moi/ne,  Sieur  de  Bienville,  chap.  viii. 
See  also  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  p.  48  et 
seq. 
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*  In  1703  the  colony  had  b«en  attacked  by 
yellow  fever  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  colony 
fell  victims  to  the  pestilence,  among  them  being 
Tonty.     Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  49. 

t  Tlie  principal  authorities  for  Iberville's  voy- 
ages are  the  Relation  of  the  carpenter  Penicaut, 
a  translation  of  which  will  be  found  in  French, 
Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  new  series, 
vol.  i..  pp.  35-175;  Iberville's  'Narrative,  in 
French,  new  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  19-31;  Dumont's 
(?)  Memoir,  in  French,  vol.  v.,  pp.  1-122;  Shea, 
Charleroix's  History  of  New  France  (6  vols.)  ; 
Sauvolle's  Journal,  in  French,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  223- 
240;  etc.  See  also  Charles  B.  Reed,  The  First 
Great  Canadian;  The  Story  of  Pierre  Le  Moyne, 
Sieur  D'Iberville  (1910);  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile,  chaps,  vi.-xii. ;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  pp.  169-192;  Monette,  History  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  vol.  i.,  chap,  v.;  Gayarri^. 
History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  pp.  30^115;  King 
and  Ficklen,  History  of  Louisiana,  pp.  26-86; 
W.  G.  Brown,  History  of  Alabama,  chap,  ii.; 
Martin,  History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  chap,  vii ; 
Rozier,  History  of  Early  Settlements  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley;  John  R.  Spears  and  Alonzo  H. 
Clark,  A  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from 
its  Discovery  to  the  End  of  the  Foreign  Domina- 
tion   (1903). 
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Meanwhile,  the  greater  part  of  the 
settlers  determined  to  abandon 
Biloxi,  and  they  removed  to  Mobile, 
near  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay.*  This 
was  the  first  European  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  for  the  next 
twenty  years  it  constituted  the  head- 
quarters of  the  colony.  At  this  time 
there  was  no  systematic  attempt  to 
promote  the  industries  of  the  colony; 
pearls,  gold  mines,  furs,  and  the  wool 
of  the  buffalo  were  the  chief  articles 
sought  by  the  colonists.  The  sandy 
desert  and  the  soil  on  Dauphine 
Island  were  poor  and  unproductive, 
and,  as  Bancroft  says,  *'  Bienville  and 
his  few  soldiers  were  insulated  and 
unhappy,  at  the  mercy  of  the  rise  of 
waters  in  the  river;  and  the  buzz  and 
sting  of  mosquitoes,  the  hissing  of 
the  snakes,  the  croaking  of  the  frogs, 
the  cries  of  alligators,  seemed  to  claim 
that  the  country  should  still  for  a  gen- 
eration be  the  inheritance  of  reptiles, 
—  while  at  the  fort  of  Mobile,  the 
sighing  of  the  pines  and  the  hopeless 
character  of  the  barrens,  warned  the 
emigrants  to  seek  homes  farther 
within  the  land."  Bienville,  now  be- 
ing chief  in  authority,  was  charged 
with  peculation  and  other  offences 
and  De  Muys  was  sent  out  to  succeed 
him,  but  he  died  on  the  voyage. 
Diron  d'Artagnette  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command,  reach- 
ing the  colony  in  February,  1708. 
The  complaints,  though  not  proven, 
continued  to  pour  in  to  the  home  gov- 

*  See  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  p.   37   et  seq. 


ernment,  and  in  1710  La  Mothe- 
Cadillac  was  sent  out  to  supersede 
Bienville,  but  he  did  not  reach  the 
colony  until  May,  1713.  From  time 
to  time  recruits  were  added  to  the 
colony,  but  until  ten  years  later  the 
colony  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
tained over  200  at  any  time,*  and 
doubtless,  if  provisions  had  not  been 
sent  from  France  and  St.  Domingo, 
even  these  would  have  perished  of 
starvation. 

Louis  XIV.  now  considered  that  the 
colony  had  become  a  burden  on  the 
country,  and  on  September  14,  1712, 
he  granted  to  Anthony  Crozat  the 
exclusive  privilege  for  fifteen  years 
of  trading  in  that  immense  territory, 
which  France  claimed  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana. t  In  the  meantime 
Bienville  had  been  acting  as  gover- 
nor, but,  as  previously  stated,  he  was 
succeeded  in  1713  in  that  position  by 
Cadillac,  he  then  taking  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor.  Cadillac  had 
been  expressly  charged  by  Crozat  to 
look   after  mineral  wealth,   and   the 


*  On  the  numbers  in  the  colony  see  W.  G. 
Brown,  History  of  Alabama,  p.  37. 

t  The  Crozat  patent  is  in  French,  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  38-42.  On 
the  entire  enterprise  see  Parkman,  Half-Century 
of  Conflict,  vol.  i.,  pp.  295-305 ;  Wallace,  History 
of  Illinois  and  Louisiana, .  under  French  Rule, 
chap.  xii. ;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp.  83- 
98;  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  chap,  xi.;  Gayarr§, 
History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  pp.  102-191;  Phelps, 
Louisiana,  p.  52  et  seq.;  Martin,  History  of 
Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  chap,  viii ;  Monette,  History  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  vol.  i.,  chap.  v. ;  Winsor, 
Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  v.,  pp.  28-31 ; 
Brown,  History  of  Alabama,  chap,  iii.;  Pickett, 
History  of  Alabama,  vol..  i.,  chap,  v.;  Ogg,  Open- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.   199  et  seq. 
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new  governor  expected  soon  to  be 
possessed  of  an  immense  fortune.  His 
expeditions,  however,  met  with  fail- 
ure, and  in  1716  he  was  unceremoni- 
ously dismissed  from  his  office, 
Bienville  assuming  charge  of  affairs 
until  L'Epinay  arrived  six  months 
later.*  Crozat  had  now  become 
wearied  with  the  ill  success  of  his 
plans  for  establishing  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  Spaniardsf  and  se- 
curing some  of  the  trade  from  the 
Indians,  and  in  1717,  therefore,  he 
persuaded  the  government  to  assume 
the  burden.  At  this  time  the  popula- 
tion in  Louisiana,  both  white  and 
colored,  was  computed  to  be  about 
700,  and  despite  Bienville's  activity 
in  conciliating  the  Natchez  Indians^ 
among  whom  he  had  built  Fort 
Rosalie,  and  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts at  home  on  behalf  of  the  colony, 
it  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  distress- 
ing condition. 

The  French  government,  however, 
was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  obtaining  wealth  from  the 
colony,  and  in  August,  1717,  the 
French   Regent    and   his    councillors 


*  Phelps,   Louisiana,  p.   55. 

t  For  details  of  which  see  Winsor,  The  Missis- 
sippi Basin,  pp.  90-98;  George  P.  Garrison,  Texas; 
A  Contest  of  Civilizations,  chap.  v. ;  La  Harpe's 
(?)  journal  in  French,  Historical  Collections  of 
Louisiana,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  47-48 ;  Penicaut's  journal 
in  French,  ibid,  new  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  114-128; 
Shea,  Charleroix's  History  of  New  France,  vol. 
vi.,  pp.   19-24. 

t  On  this  war  see  Shea,  Charleroiw's  History  of 
New  France,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  28-31;  the  Memoir  by 
Richebourg  in  French,  Historical  Collections  of 
Louisiana,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  241-252;  Martin,  History 
of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  chap.  viii. 


determined    to     transfer    it    to    the 
famous  Company  of  the  West,  better 
known  as  the  Mississippi  Company, 
under  whose  management  it  was  con- 
fidently    believed     immense     wealth 
would  come  to  the  French  treasury.* 
Their  hopes  were  blasted,  however, 
for  this  gigantic  scheme  proved  to  be 
one   of  the   most  wonderful  bubbles 
ever  blown  up  to  astonish,  delude,  and 
ruin  thousands  of  people.    It  was  set 
in  operation  and  its  charter  registered 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1717,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness   with   a    capital    of    100,000,000 
livres.    To  John  Law  belongs  all  the 
credit  for  bringing  this  mighty  piece 
of   '^  high   finance  "   into   being.    At 
this  time  he  was  about  46  years  of 
age,  having  been  born  at  Edinburgh 
in    1671,    and   his    career    had   been 
notorious  from  the  time  he  reached 
man's  estate.    W^hen  he  was  23  years 
of  age,  according  to  Gayarre,  he  was, 
'*  a  bankrupt,  an  adulterer,  a  mur- 
derer, and  an  exiled  outlaw."     But 
certainly    he    possessed    remarkable 
financial    ability,    and    by    agreeable 
and  attractive  manners,  and  his  en- 
thusiastic advocacy  of  his  schemes,  he 
succeeded   in    influencing   the    easily 
aroused  imaginations  of  the  French- 
men.   They  became  his  willing  dupes 
and    readily    fell    in    with    a    plan 
whereby   they   could   reap   enormous 
profits  with  little  expenditure  of  labor 
or  money.    It  was  only  necessary,  in 


•  The   patent    is    in    French,    Historical    Collec- 
tions of  Louisiana,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  49-59. 
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order  to  obtain  wealth,  to  despatch 
settlers  to  Louisiana. 

Arriving     in     Paris     with     some 
2,500,000   francs,   which   he   had   ob- 
tained at  a  gambling  table,  he  found 
a  state  of  affairs  exactly  suited  to  his 
purpose.     Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
Louis  XIV.  died,  and  in  1716,  when 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Regent,  took 
charge  of  national  affairs,  he  found 
that  the  treasury  of  the  nation  was 
entirely    empty.     "  The    public    debt 
was  immense;*   it  was  a  legacy  be- 
queathed   by    the    military   glory   of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  other  pompous 
vanities  of  his  long  reign.     The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  load  of  taxa- 
tion   was    overwhelming,    merely    to 
pay  the  interest  of  this  debt,  without 
any  hope  of  diminishing  the  capital. 
All  the  sources  of  industry  were  dried 
up :  the  very  winds  which  wafted  the 
barks  of  commerce,  seemed  to  have 
died  away  under  the  pressure  of  the 
time;  trade  stood  still;  the  manufac- 
turers  were   struck  with  palsy;   the 
merchant,    the    trader,    the    artificer, 
once  flourishing  in  affluence,  were  now 
transformed  into  clamorous  beggars, 
and  those   who   could  yet   command 
some  small  means,  were  preparing  to 
emigrate  to  foreign  parts.    The  life- 
blood    that    animated    the    kingdom, 
was  stagnated  in  all  its  arteries,  and 
the  danger  of  an  awful  crisis  became 
such,  that  it  was  actually  proposed  in 
the  Council  of  the  State  to  expunge 
the  public  debt,  by  an  act  of  national 


bankruptcy.    But  the  Regent  has  the 
credit  of  having  rejected  the  propo- 
sition;   and    a    commission    was    ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  financial 
situation  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  remedy  for  the  evil."  *     Law 
therefore  reached  Paris  in  the  nick 
of  time,  and  learning  of  the  depressed 
state    of    finances,    he    proposed    a 
scheme  of  relief  which  was  eagerly 
caught  at.    In  1716  a  bank  was  estab- 
lished,   under   Law's    name,    with    a 
capital    of    6,000,000    livres,    divided 
into  shares  of  500  livres  each.f    This 
bank     was     remarkably     successful, 
owing  to  Law's  ability,  and  a  year 
afterward  its  notes  were  ordered  to 
be   received   as    specie   by   the   royal 
treasury.    Step  by  step  Law's  scheme 
advanced  until  in  December,  1718,  the 
bank    was    abolished,    and    a    Royal 
Bank,  with  Law  as  director-general, 
sprang  into  existence.    Law  then  was 
appointed     director-general     of     the 
Mississippi    Company    and    the    two 
were  merged  into  one.    Wild  specula- 
tion now  followed,  into  the  details  of 
which  we  cannot  go.     But  finally  the 
paper  currency  had  been  inflated  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  redeem  it, J  and  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  the  bubble 
burst,  scattering  ruin  and  disaster  in 
every  direction.     In  May,  1720,  pay- 
ment was   stopped  by   the  bank,   at 
which  time  there  were  notes  in  cir- 
culation   amounting    to    2,235,085,590 


•Nearly   3,000.000,000    livres.— Phelps, 
ana,  p.  56. 


Loiiisi- 


*  Gayarre,  History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  p.  99. 
t  Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  57. 
t  Ibid,  p.  59. 
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livres,  which  in  an  instant  was  turned 
into  so  much  waste  paper.  Law,  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  speculators  and 
investors,  fled  to  Brussels.  In  1721 
he  went  to  England,  but  departed  the 
following  year,  and  in  1729  died  at 
Venice  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Gayarre  says  that  '^  he  who  could 
write  in  all  its  details  the  history  of 
that  Mississippi  bubble,  so  fatal  in  its 
short-lived  duration,  would  give  to 
the  world  the  most  instructive  com- 
position, made  up  of  the  most  amus- 
ing, ludicrous,  monstrous,  and  hor- 
rible elements  that  were  ever  jumbled 
together!  "  * 

Meanwhile,  in  March,  1718,  three 
vessels  with  three  companies  of  in- 
fantry and  69  colonists  reached 
Louisiana. t  They  were  followed  in 
June  of  the  same  year  by  800  more 
colonists,  convicts,  and  troops.  These 
were  the  first  installments  of  the 
6,000  whites  and  3,000  negroes  which 


*  See  also  Wood,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John 
Law  (1824):  Thiers,  Histoire  de  Laiv  (1858); 
Charles  Mackay,  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary 
Popular  Delusions  and  the  Madness  of  Crovjds; 
Parkman,  naif-Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i..  p.  H04 
et  seq.;  Gayarrg,  History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.. 
pp.  191-2.32;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin, 
pp.  99^110;  Perkins,  France  Under  the  Regency, 
chaps,  xiii.-xv. ;  Winsor,  Narr-ative  and.  Critical 
History,  vol.  v.,  chap.  i. ;  Martin,  History  of 
Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  chap.  ix. ;  King  and  Ficklen, 
History  of  Louisiana,  chap.  xii. ;  King,  Bienville, 
chaps,  xx.-xxiv. ;  Wallace,  History  of  Illinois  and 
Louisiana  Under  French  Rule,  chap,  xiii ;  Monette, 
History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  vol.  i.,  chaps, 
vi.-viii.,  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  204 
et  seq. ;  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  chap,  xii., 
Pickett,  History  of  Alabama,  chap.  vi. ;  Bancroft, 
vol.   ii.,  pp.   227-232. 

t  Penicaut's  journal  in  French,  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana,  new  series,  vol.  i. 


the  Mississippi  Company  had  agreed 
to  introduce  into  the  colony.  Bien- 
ville was  re-appointed  governor,  and 
soon  afterward  sent  a  party  of  con- 
victs to  clear  the  swamp  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  so 
named  after  Philip  of  Orleans,  then 
Regent  of  France.*  A  few  years 
later  the  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans  by  Bienville, 
and  time  has  more  than  justified  his 
wisdom  in  selecting  this  site  as  the 
location  for  the  commercial  capital 
for  the  Mississippi  Valley.f  Fifteen 
hundred  settlers  were  also  sent  out 
by  Law  to  occupy  the  tract  of  twelve 
miles  on  the  Arkansas  River  which 
Law  had  reserved  to  himself.  During 
the  prosperity  of  the  paper  scheme, 
large  amounts  had  been  spent  in  the 
colony  to  promote  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry, but  after  the  failure  of  the 
Company  such  resources  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  settlers  were  reduced 
to  great  distress. t 

War  now  having  broken  out  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  the  French 
twice  attacked  the  Spanish  settlement 
at   Pensacola  and   captured  it,I|    but 


•  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Xation,  vol. 
iii..  p.  89;  Phelps,  Louisiana,  pp.  61-62. 

■{•  See  Gayarre,  History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
233-286;  French,  Historical  Collections  of  Louisi- 
ana, vol.  iii.,  pp.  179-182;  and  Dumont's 
Memoirs  in  the  same,  vol.  v.;  Grace  King,  New 
Orleans,  The  Mace  and  the  People,  p.  33  et  seq. 
A  plan  of  the  early  city  is  given  in  Shea,  Char- 
leroix's  History  of  Keic  France,  vol.  vi.,  p.  40. 

%  Phelps,  Louisiana,  pp.  63-64. 

II  Shea,  Charleroix's  History  of  New  France, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  42-67;  Penicaut's  journal  (chaps, 
xiv.-xvi.)  in  French,  Historical  Collections  of 
Louisiana,  new  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  145-162; 
Dumont's  memoir  in  same,  vol.  v.,  pp.  4-9. 
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in  1721  the  town  was  restored  to 
Spain,  and  the  Perdido  River  was 
designated  as  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  Spanish  Florida  and  French 
Louisiana.  The  French  now  instituted 
a  military  establishment  of  about 
1,000  troops,  and  in  addition  a  num- 
ber of  Capuchins  and  Jesuit  priests 
were  sent  over  to  look  after  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  colonists.* 
A  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns  was  also 
established  at  New  Orleans  in  1727, 
for  the  care  of  the  hospital  and  the 
education  of  girls. f  *'  Rice  was  the 
principal  crop,  the  main  resource  for 
feeding  the  population.  To  this  were 
added  tobacco  and  indigo.  The  fig 
had  been  introduced  from  Provence, 
and  the  orange  from  St.  Domingo."  | 
Saw  mills,  brick  kilns  and  other  in- 
dustries were  established  at  advan- 
tageous points. II  In  1727,  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  about  5,000,  half  of 
whom  were  negroes. 

In  1725  Rene  Boucher  de  la  Perier 
had  been  appointed  governor  to  suc- 
ceed Bienville,  whose  removal  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  pertinacity 
of  his  enemies. §  Shortly  afterward 
troubles  arose  with  the  Indians.  The 
Natchez  tribe,  who  had  at  first  hos- 
pitably received  the  French,  and 
among  whom  Fort  Rosalie  had  been 


*  On  their  labors  see  Shea,  American  Catholic 
Missions,  p.  435  et  seq. 

t  This  is  the  ohlest  establishment  in  the 
United  States  for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 
King,  'New  Orleans,  p.  55.  See  also  Phelps, 
Louisiana,  p.  81. 

t  HildTeth,  vol,  ii.,  pp.  283-284. 

II  King.  New  Orleans,  p.  45. 

§  Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  79. 


erected,  now  became  jealous  of  the 
settlements  established  by  the  French 
in  their  territory.  Urged  on  by  the 
Chickasaws,  they  fell  on  Fort  Rosalie 
on  November  28,  1729,  and  after 
butchering  all  the  male  inhabitants, 
carried  away  the  women  and  children 
into  slavery.  A  year  or  so  later  the 
French  retaliated  and  nearly  exter- 
minated the  whole  tribe,  sending  sev- 
eral hundred  captives  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  in  St.  Domingo.*  Such  of  the 
Natchez  as  had  escaped  were  received 
by  the  Chickasaws  who  had  now 
opened  trade  with  the  English 
and  obstructed  upper  and  lower 
Louisiana.  For  these  offences  the 
French  decided  to  subdue  them.f 

In  November,  1731,  the  Mississippi 
Company  resigned  Louisiana  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  and  on  May  7, 
1732,  the  king  organized  a  council  of 
government  to  take  the  place  of  the 
defunct  Company.  Bienville  was 
again  appointed  governor,^  and  Vas 


*King,  New  Orleans,  pp.  76-77;  Phelps, 
Louisiana,  pp.  83-86. 

t  Wallace,  History  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana 
tinder  French  Rule,  chap.  xiv. ;  Martin,  History 
of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xi. ;  Gayarrg,  History 
of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  pp.  395-450;  King  and 
Ficklen,  History  of  Louisiana,  chap.  xiv. ;  Monette, 
History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  vol.  1.. 
chaps,  vii.-viii. ;  Shea,  Charleroix's  History  of 
New  France,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  80-118;  the  narrative 
of  Father  Le  Petit  in  French,  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Louisiana,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  140-158 ;  Dumont's 
Memoirs  in  same,  vol.  v.,  pp.  58-102;  and  Peni- 
caut's  journal  in  same,  new  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  88- 
95;  J.  H.  Walworth,  The  Natchez  Indians —A 
Lost  Tribe,  in  Magazine  of  American  History, 
vol.  xi.,  pp.  300-309;  King,  Bienville,  chap,  xxv.; 
Pickett,  History  of  Alabama,  vol.  i.,  chap,  vii.j 
Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  p.   187. 

+  Phelps,  pp.  86-87. 
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directed  to  prepare  for  war  against 
the  Chickasaws.  In  1736,  therefore, 
with  a  fleet  of  60  boats  and  canoes, 
and  about  1,000  Choctaws  as  allies, 
Bienville  ascended  the  Tombigbee 
River  to  the  head  of  navigation  and 
attacked  the  Chickasaws  near  that 
point.  May  26.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  overpowered,  and 
the  French  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat.* Three  years  later  Bienville 
conducted  an  expedition  of  3,600  men, 
including  Indians,  against  this  power- 
ful tribe,  but  again  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful; and  sickness  and  want  of  provi- 
sions having  thinned  their  ranks,  the 
French  were  glad  to  withdraw  their 
forces  without  having  suffered  a 
mortifying  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chickasaws.!  Bienville's  failures 
displeased  the  authorities  at  home, 
and  on  May  10,  1743,  the  Marquis 
Philippe  de  Vaudreuil  was  sent  out 
as  his  successor.^  At  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  Bienville  left  the  colony 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully   served,    and    never    returned.il 


*  Phelps,   Louisiana,   p.   89. 

t  Grace  King,  Bienville,  chaps,  xxvi-xxvii ; 
Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  chap.  xiv. ;  Martin, 
History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xii. ;  King  and 
Ficklen,  History  of  Louisiana,  pp.  99-106;  Gay- 
arr§.  History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.,  pp.  459-492; 
Pickett,  History  of  Alabama,  vol.  i.,  chap.  x. ; 
Brown,  History  of  Alabama,  chap.  vi. ;  Ogg,  Open- 
ing of  the  Mississippi,  p.  227  et  seq.;  Monette, 
History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  vol.  i., 
chap.  ix. ;  French,  Historical  Collections  of 
Louisiana,  vol.  v.,  pp.  106-118;  Wallace,  History 
of  Illinois  and  Louisiana  under  French  Rule, 
chap.  XV.;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp.  190- 
192. 

t  Son  of  the  former  governor  ct   Canada. 

II  Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  90. 


From  this  time  on,  Louisiana,  under 
Vaudreuil,  enjoyed  comparative  tran- 
quillity and  gradually  advanced  in 
prosperity.  Vaudreuil  endeavored  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  colony  in 
every  way,  and  in  spite  of  troubles 
with  the  Indians  and  a  few  other  diffi- 
culties, conditions  were  as  good  as 
could  be  expected.  In  February, 
1753,  Vaudreuil  was  transferred  to 
Canada,  and  Louis  Billouart  de 
Kerlerec  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  governor  of  Louisiana.' 

Meanwhile  the  French  in  Canada 
had  been  constantly  pushing  west- 
ward and  laying  the  foundations  for 
further  claims  to  territory.  At 
Michillimackinac  (or  Mackinaw)  was 
a  small  French  and  Indian  trading 
post,t  which  had  originally  been  es- 
tablished as  a  Jesuit  mission,  and 
thither  in  1694  Frontenac  had  sent 
Antoine  de  la  Mothe-Cadillac  as  cap- 
tain of  the  troops  and  in  virtual  au- 
thority. The  latter  had  little  love  for 
the  Jesuits^  and  soon  began  to 
quarrel  with  them.  He  was  an  ardent 
adherent  of  Frontenac 's  policy  of  ex- 
pansion and  the  occupation  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  by  posts  of  war 


*  On  the  condition  of  the  colony  at  this  time 
see  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  232  et  seq. 

t  Cadillac,  however,  says  that  "  this  village 
[was]  one  of  the  largest  in  Canada,"  that  the 
garrison  consisted  of  200  men,  and  that  6,000  or 
7,000  Indians  lived  in  the  vicinity.  See  Cooley, 
Michigan,  p.   14. 

X  Parkman  describes  Cadillac  as  follows :  "  He 
was  amply  gifted  with  the  kind  of  intelligence 
that  consists  in  quick  observation,  sharpened  by 
an  inveterate  spirit  of  sarcasm,  was  energetic, 
enterprising,  well  instructed,  and  a  bold  and 
sometimes    a    visionary    schemer,   with    a    restless 
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and  trade,*  but  this  policy  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Jesuits  and 
some  special  interests. 

Cadillac  believed  tliat  the  time  had 
now  come  when  France  should  secure 
the  West,  and  he  realized  that  the 
strait  —  detroit  —  connecting  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie,  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  western  passes,  for 
whoever  occupied  it  could  not  only 
shut  out  all  others  from  the  three 
upper  lakes  and  the  Northwest,  but 
could  also  control  the  passage  from 
the  North  southward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  thus  to  Louisiana.!  He 
therefore  endeavored  to  secure  aid 
from  the  Canadian  authorities  in 
settling  this  territory  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  in  the  autumn  of  1699 
went  to  France  to  urge  his  scheme  at 
court.  The  colonial  minister,  Jerome 
de  Phelypeaux,  Comte  de  Pontchar- 
train,  accepted  Cadillac's  plan  of 
occupying  the  territory  and  gave  him 
a  commission  to  execute  it.  Cadillac 
therefore  in  June,  1701,  started  from 
La  Chine,  accompanied  by  Alphonse 
de  Tonty,  (a  brother  of  Henri  de 
Tonty,  La  Salle's  companion)  and  100 
men,  and  on  July  24  reached  his  des- 


spirit,  a  nimble  and  biting  wit,  a  Gascon  im- 
petuosity of  temperament,  and  as  much  devotion 
as  an  officer  of  the  King  was  forced  to  profess, 
coupled  with  small  love  of  priests  and  an  aver- 
sion to  Jesuits." — Tlalf-Century  of  Conflict,  vol. 
i.,  p.  17.  (Copyright  1897  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.)  See  also  Moore,  The  Northwest  Under  Three 
Flags,  pp.  40-41. 

*  Parkman.  Coimt  Frontenac,  p.  403. 

t  Cooley,  Michigan,  p.  18.  As  early  as  1700 
Robert  Livingston  had  urged  that  this  territory 
be  occupied. —  N.  T.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  650; 
Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  43. 


tination  where  a  picket  fort  60  yards 
square  was  erected  and  named  Fort 
Pontchartrain,  this  being  the  begin- 
ning of  the  city  of  Detroit.* 

Detroit  and  Fort  Frontenac  now 
became  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade, 
which  was  granted  by  the  king  to  a 
company,  in  which  all  Canadians 
might  take  shares^  but  the  affairs  of 
which  were  governed  by  seven  di- 
rectors.! Internal  dissensions  in  the 
company  arose  and  soon  resulted  in 
the  transferring  of  the  monopoly  of 
furs  at  Detroit  to  Cadillac,  who  was 
required  to  pay  the  company  the  ex- 
penses they  had  incurred.  Cadillac 
had  promised  to  make  Detroit  a 
flourishing  city,  but  his  hopes  were 
not  realized  and  it  remained  a  small 
post  for  many  years. | 

The  Five  Nations,  however,  were 
filled  with  alarm  at  the  occupation  of 
Detroit  and  appealed  to  the  English 
for  protection.  To  insure  it,  they 
deeded  the  whole  country  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  Lake  Superior  and  west- 
ward as  far  as  Chicago  to  King  Wil- 
liam and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever. This  territory,  which  was 
about  800  miles  long  and  400  miles 


*  McMullen,  History  of  Canada,  pp.  83-84 : 
Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp.  72-73.  See 
also  Sheldon,  Early  History  of  Michigan;  Cooley, 
Michigan,  p.  19;  Moore,  The  Northivest  Under 
Three  Flags,  pp.  38-46;  C.  M.  Burton,  A  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac 
(Detroit,  1895)  ;  Silas  Farmer.  History  of  Detroit 
and  Michigan;  C.  M.  Burton,  Cadillac's  Village  or 
Detroit  under  Cadillac,  with  a  List  of  Property 
Owners  and  a  History  of  the  Settlement  from 
1701    to    1710    (Detroit,    1896.) 

t  Cooley,  Michigan,  p.  26. 

t  Hid,  pp.  27-34. 
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wide,  included  Detroit,  and  was 
claimed  by  the  Five  Nations  as  theirs 
by  right  of  conquest.*  The  French, 
however,  continued  to  occupy  Detroit, 
and  the  English  made  no  attempt  to 
enforce  their  title,  but  they  filed  the 
deed,  and  many  years  afterward  used 
it  as  a  basis  for  their  claim  to  the 
Lake  regions. f 

After  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1712  the  competition  for  the  fur  trade 
of  the  West  became  acute.  New  York 
being  Canada's  chief  competitor  for 
control.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
were  not  serious  rivals,  while  New 
England  was  barred  from  the  trade 
by  the  interposition  of  New  York. 
The  Five  Nations  (which  had  now 
become  the  Six  Nations  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Tuscaroras)  acted  as 
middlemen  between  the  New  York 
merchants  and  the  tribes  of  the  West, 
and  as  the  French  could  not  control 
the  Five  Nations  they  naturally  en- 
deavored to  retain  the  friendship  of 
the  western  Indians.  Around  Detroit 
were  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  and  Potta- 
wattamies;  about  Fort  St.  Louis  on 
the  Illinois  were  the  Illinois ;  and  near 
Green  Bay  on  Lake  Michigan  were 
the  Sacs,  Winnebagoes,  Menomonies 
and  the  Outagamies,  or  Foxes,  a 
formidable  tribe  which  caused  the 
French    much    trouble.     The    Outa- 


*  See  the  Deed  from  the  Five  Nations  to  the 
King  of  their  Beaver  Hunting  Ground,  in  2V.  Y. 
Col.  Docs.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  708. 

t  For  details  regarding  the  settlement  of 
Detroit  and  the  subsequent  events  se*  Parkman, 
Half-Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i..  chap.  ii. ;  Moore, 
The  Northwest  under   Three  Flags,   pp.   46-55. 


gamies  with  their  allies,  the  Kick- 
apoos  and  the  Mascoutins,  lived  at 
that  time  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  States  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois.  They  were  friendly  with  the 
Five  Nations,  by  whom,  according  to 
French  writers,  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish traders  of  New  York  sent  them 
gifts  and  messages  inciting  them  to 
destroy  the  French  fort  at  Detroit 
and  to  kill  the  French  traders.* 

At  this  time  there  were  no  soldiers 
at  Detroit  and  only  about  30  French 
traders;  and  Sieur  Joseph  Guyon 
Dubuisson  was  in  command,  Cadillac 
having  been  made  governor  of 
Louisiana.  Close  to  the  fort  was  the 
village  of  the  Pottawattamies ;  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  close  by  lived  the 
Hurons;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  were  the  Ottawas.  These  three 
tribes  bore  a  deadly  grudge  against 
the  Outagamies.  In  the  spring  of 
1712,  while  a  majority  of  the  warriors 
of  these  tribes  were  away  on  their 
winter  hunt,  about  1,000  Outagamies 
and  Mascoutins  encamped  near  the 
fort  and  began  to  harass  the  traders. 
The  timely  arrival  of  600  warriors  — 
Pottawattamies,  Sacs,  Menomonies, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  etc. —  strengthened 
the  bands  of  Hurons  and  Ottawas  who 
had  remained  near  the  fort  and  the 
Outagamies  were  besieged  by  the 
French  and  their  savage  allies.  The 
attempts  to  carry  the  Outagamie  pali- 
sade were  futile,  but  disease  among 
the    latter    compelled    them    to    seek 


*  Parkman,  Half-Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
268-269. 
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terms  of  surrender.  The  French 
allies  would  not  listen  to  anything  but 
complete  extermination,  and  the  war- 
fare was  continued.  On  a  dark  night, 
however,  the  able  Outagamie  war- 
riors escaped  and  fortified  themselves 
on  the  river  a  few  miles  above  the 
fort.  Here  they  were  again  attacked 
by  the  French  and  their  allies  and, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  were  com- 
pelled by  exhaustion  to  surrender. 
The  women  and  children  were  either 
adopted  or  enslaved  by  the  victors, 
but  to  the  men  no  quarter  was  given, 
four  or  five  of  them  being  shot  each 
day.  Nevertheless,  about  100  of  the 
captives,  including  the  war-chief 
Pemoussa,  escaped  and  rejoined  that 
part  of  the  tribe  which  had  not  been 
involved  in  this  bloody  affair.  For 
many  years  thereafter  these  Indians 
were  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the 
French.* 

Meanwhile  another  offshoot  of 
Canada  had  grown  up  in  the  West. 
In  1682  La  Salle  had  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  River,  but  the 
Indian  colony  which  he  gathered  there 
at  Fort  St.  Louis,  numbering  4,000 
warriors  or  20,000  souls,  and  com- 
prising members  of  the  Illinois, 
Miamis,  the  Shawanese,  etc.,t  dis- 
persed a  few  years  after  his  death, 

•  Parkman,  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i., 
pp.  270-287;  McMullen,  Canada,  pp.  91-92; 
Dubuisson's  Journal  of  Siege  of  Detroit,  in 
Smith,  History  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  315; 
iloorc,  The  Northwest  under  Three  Flags,  pp.  55- 
58 ;    Cooley,   Michigan,  p.   34. 

t  For  a  description  of  this  fort  and  the  Indians 
see  Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Great    West,    p.    291     et    seq.      See    also    Dunn, 


until  only  the  Kaskaskias,  a  sub-tribe 
of  the  Illinois,  remained.*  In  1700 
the  Kaskaskias  moved  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  set  up  their  wigwams 
where  the  town  of  Kaskaskia  now 
stands.!  Here  the  roving  Canadians 
came  to  trade,  married  converted 
squaws,  t  and  finally  made  their 
homes.  White  women  also  came  from 
Louisiana  and  Canada  and  gradually 
these  villages  grew  more  French  and 
less  Indian,  houses  taking  the  places 
of  huts. 

When  the  government  of  Louisiana 
was  turned  over  to  the  Mississippi 
Company,  the  Illinois  settlement, 
hitherto  a  dependency  of  Canada,  was 
annexed  to  Louisiana  and  Pierre 
Dugue  de  Boisbriant  sent  to  command 
it.  He  erected  a  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  sixteen  miles  above 
Kaskaskia  and  named  it  Fort 
Chartres;  here  sat  the  council  which 
ruled  the  settlement  and  here  was 
the  garrison  which  enforced  the  de- 
crees of  the  council,  and  gave  the 
settlers  protection  against  the  for- 
midable Chickasaws.ll  But  the  most 
dangerous  foes  of  the  settlement  were 
the  Outagamies,  between  whom  and 

Indiana,  pp.  31-33;  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  vol.  i,,  p.  243;  The  Last  of  the  Illinois, 
in  Fergus  Historical  series,  no.  3. 

*  On  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  among  the 
Illinois  see  Shea,  American  Catholic  Missions, 
p.  410  et  seq. 

t  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  42. 

t  See  Edward  G.  Mason,  Illinois  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  (Fergus  Historical  Series,  no.  12, 
Chicago,    1881). 

II  See  Edward  G.  :Mason,  Old  Fort  Chartres,  in 
Illinois  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  also  in  his 
Chapters  from  Illinois  History,  pp.  212-250. 
See     also     Mason,     Kaskaskia     and     Its     Parish 
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the  Illinois  was  a  deadly  feud.  In 
1714  tlie  former  attacked  the  latter 
and  killed  or  captured  77;  and  a  few 
years  later  made  a  similar  murderous 
onslaught  in  the  same  quarter.  The 
Outagamies  had  now  become  the 
scourge  of  the  West;  nearly  all  the 
tribes  of  the  lake  region  were  their 
hereditary  enemies ;  and  the  outrages 
continued  until  the  wilderness  was  on 
fire.  The  French  were  perplexed  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  restoring  peace 
and  at  the  same  time  of  preventing 
the  Indians  from  turning  the  entire 
fur-trade  over  to  the  English.  Gov- 
ernor Vaudreuil  of  Canada  therefore 
determined  to  destroy  the  Outagamies 
and  sent  Louvigny,  formerly  com- 
mandant at  Michillimackinac,  against 
them.  On  May  1,  1716,  Louvigny  left 
Montreal  with  225  troops  and  met  200 
more  at  Detroit,  where  the  Indian 
allies  also  joined  him.  He  attacked 
the  fort  of  the  Outagamies  and  finally 
compelled  them  to  make  peace,  to  give 
hostages  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
war.* 

Peace  was  not  yet  secured,  however, 
for  the  Kickapoos  and  Mascoutins 
attacked  the  Illinois;  the  Saginaws 
raided  the  villages  of  the  Miamis; 
and  finally  the  Illinois  captured  the 
nephew  of  an  Outagamie  chief  and 
burned  him  alive.     In  retaliation  the 


Records,  in  Magazine  of  American  Eistory,  vol. 
vi.,  pp.  161-182;  Richard  B.  Haugliton.  The 
Influence  of  the  Mississippi  River  upon  the 
Early  Settlement  of  its  Valley,  in  Mississippi  His- 
torical Society  Publications,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  465- 
483;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  p.  120  et 
seq. ;  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  47. 
*  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  p.  118. 


Outagamies  attacked  the  Illinois, 
drove  them  to  the  top  of  the  rock, 
at  Fort  St.  Louis  and  there  held  them 
until,  wishing  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  French,  they  were  allowed  to 
escape.  In  1728  another  French  ex- 
pedition under  Sieur  de  Lignery  was 
sent  against  the  Outagamies,  but  it 
was  unsuccessful,  as  the  Indians  had 
been  warned  of  its  approach  and  es- 
caped. In  1730  Sieur  de  A^illers  with 
a  body  of  Frenchmen  from  various 
western  posts,  another  body  from  the 
Illinois  led  by  Sieur  de  Saint-Ange, 
and  over  1,200  Indian  allies,  struck 
them  a  deadly  blow,  killing  about  200 
warriors  and  600  women  and  children. 
There  are  other  stories  of  various 
attacks  but  the  tribe  seems  to  have 
survived  them  all.* 

"While  these  events  were  transpir- 
ing in  Louisiana  and  the  region 
around  the  Lakes,  other  French  ad- 
venturers were  pushing  further  west. 
In  1683  Le  Sueur  visited  the  country 
of  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota  returning 
in  1689  with  the  famous  voyager 
Nicholas  Perrot.  Four  years  after 
he  was  again  sent  to  the  Sioux  coun- 
try by  Frontenac,  whence  two  years 
later  he  returned  once  more  and  went 
to  France.  There  he  secured  a  com- 
mission to  command  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  also  a  monopoly  of  its 
fur-trade  for  ten  years,  with  permis- 
sion to  operate  the  mines.  With 
Louisiana   as   his  base   and  with   25 


*  For  the  entire  situation  see  Parkman,  Half 
Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i..  pp.  315-333;  Winsor, 
The  Mississippi  Basin,  p.   144. 
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companions,  lie  set  out  in  April,  1700, 
for  the  Sioux  country  and  toward  the 
end  of  September,  after  a  long,  ad- 
venturous journey  up  the  Mississippi 
and  the  St.  Peter  rivers,  they  reached 
the  Blue  Earth  River,  up  which  they 
rowed  for  a  league  and  built  a  fort 
called  I'Huillier.  Here  they  spent 
the  winter  and  in  the  spring  began 
work  on  what  they  supposed  to  be 
mines,  but  which  was  nothing  but  the 
blue  and  green  earth  to  which  the 
river  owed  its  name.  Placing  some  of 
this  in  their  vessel,  the  voyagers  re- 
turned to  Louisiana  and  then  sailed 
to  France  with  about  4,000  pounds  of 
their  worthless  earth.  In  France  Le 
Sueur  again  secured  aid  for  his  enter- 
prise, but  upon  the  return  voyage  to 
America  fell  ill  and  died  soon  after 
landing.* 

Various  other  schemes  were  now 
advanced  for  following  the  different 
rivers  to  their  sources  and  locating 
forts  at  convenient  places.  In  1714 
Juchereau  de  Saint-Denis  was  sent  by 
La  Mothe-Cadillac  to  explore  western 
Louisiana,  when  he  pushed  up  the  Red 

•  The  principal  sources  for  this  expedition  are 
the  accounts  by  Benard  de  La  Harpe  and  the 
carpenter  Penicaut.  The  former  is  in  French, 
Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  part  iii.,  p. 
Ii9  et  seq.  and  Shea,  Early  Voyages  up  and  Down 
the  Mississippi,  pp.  89-111;  and  extracts  are 
given  in  Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Con- 
temporaries, vol.  ii.,  pp.  313-315.  A  partial 
translation  of  Penicaut's  journal  is  in  Minnesota 
Historical  Collections,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  4_12.  See 
also  Parkman,  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  1-9;  Xeill,  History  of  the  Minnesota  Valley, 
chap,  vii.;  Minnesota  Historical  Collections,  vol. 
i..  pp.  319-339;  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  xvi.,  pp.  173,  177-200;  Winsor,  The  Missis- 
sippi  Basin,  p.   52  et  seq. 


River  about  68  leagues  beyond  Natch- 
itoches. In  the  next  year  he  reached 
still  further  toward  the  Spanish 
settlements,  to  be  seized  near  the 
Rio  Grande  and  carried  to  Mexico 
City.*  In  March,  1719,  Benard  de  La 
Harpe,  with  seven  others,  left  Natch- 
itoches to  explore  the  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  Red  River  and  after  a 
journey  across  hills  and  prairies, 
passed  two  branches  of  the  Wichita 
and  came  to  the  southwest  branch  of 
the  Arkansas,  where  he  found  an  ex- 
tensive tribe  of  Indians.  He  then 
returned  to  Natchitoches.f  Two  years 
later  he  made  an  attempt  to  explore 
the  Arkansas  River,  but  accomplished 
little.t 

The  next  explorer  was  one  Bourg- 
mont,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
West  India  Company  to  build  a  post 
on  the  River  Kansas,  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  Spaniards  in  times  of 
peace  and  of  preventing  their  incur- 
sions in  times  of  war.  Bourgmont 
also  hoped  to  make  peace  between  the 
Comanches  and  the  tribes  of  the 
Missouri.  He  accomplished  the  first 
part  of  his  mission  by  erecting  Fort 
Orleans  on  the  Missouri  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
River,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
Comanche  village,  but  was  forced  to 
return  because  of  illness.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1724,  however,  he  again  made 
the  journey  and  at  a  meeting  with  the 
Comanche  chiefs  exacted  from  them  a 

*  Winsor,   The   Mississippi  Basin,   pp.   90-94. 

t  Parkman.   Half   Century  of   Conflict,   vol.   ii., 

pp.  9-13;   Winsor,  pp.  94  et  seq.,   112  et  seq. 
t  Winsor,  pp.   152-156. 
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promise  that  thenceforth  they  would 
live  in  peace  with  the  Missouri, 
Osage,  Kansas,  Otoe,  Omaha  and 
Pawnee  Indians.*  This  was  the  last 
voyage  of  discovery  for  fifteen  years 
—  until  1739,  in  which  year  two 
brothers  named  Mallet  ascended  the 
Platte  River  to  its  South  Fork,  then 
traversed  the  plains  of  Colorado^ 
crossed  the  upper  Arkansas  and  ap- 
parently the  Cimarron,  passed  Taos 
and  on  July  22,  1739,  reached  Santa 
Fe,  where  they  wintered.  In  May, 
1740,  their  party  divided,  some  cross- 
ing the  plains  to  the  Pawnees  while 
the  others  coursed  down  the  Arkansas 
to  the  Mississippi.! 

Numerous  attempts  had  also  been 
made  to  penetrate  the  northwest  in 
an  endeavor  to  find  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  1727  a  company  was  formed  and 
invested  with  the  Sioux  fur-trade 
monopoly,  on  condition  of  building  a 
fort,  mission-house  and  chapel,  and 
maintaining  an  armed  force  to  guard 
them.  The  missionaries  were  to  at- 
tach the  Sioux  to  the  French  by  the 
double  ties  of  religion  and  trade,  and 
also  to  utilize  the  knowledge  of  the 
Sioux  to  reach  the  Pacific.  Father 
Guignas  headed  the  missionaries,  and 
Rene  Boucher  de  la  Perier  was  in 
charge  of  the  military.  The  party 
left  Montreal  in  June  and  soon 
reached  Lake  Pepin,  where  they 
erected  a  fort  (which  they  named 
Beauharnois)     and    other    necessary 

*  Parkman,  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  14-21;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp. 
141-144. 

t  Parkman,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  21-22;   Winsor,  p.  200. 


buildings.  But  in  the  spring  of  1728 
the  Outagamies  persuaded  the  Sioux 
to  aid  them  in  driving  out  the  French, 
and  the  fort  was  therefore  aban- 
doned.* In  1731,  however,  another 
attempt  was  made  and  for  a  time  a 
prosperous  trade  was  carried  on,  but 
in  1737  the  Sioux  again  became 
dangerous  and  Jacques  Legardeur  de 
Saint-Pierre,  the  commandant,  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  fort.f 

Pierre  Gaultier  de  Varennes  de  la 
Verendrye  was  authorized  to  find  a 
way  to  the  Pacific  at  his  own  expense, 
in  consideration  for  which  he  was 
given  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  in 
the  regions  north  and  west  of  Lake 
Superior.  His  party  started  from 
Montreal  June  8, 1731,  and  penetrated 
far  to  the  west,  but  his  resources 
failed,  his  companions  abandoned 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  return.  He 
then  made  several  trips,  exploring  a 
vast  region,  hitherto  unknown,  and 
diverting  a  lucrative  fur-trade  from 
the  English  at  Hudson  Bay,  secur- 
ing it  by  means  of  six  fortified  posts 
—  Fort  St.  Pierre  on  Rainy  Lake; 
Fort  St.  Charles  on  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods;  Fort  Maurepas  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Winnipeg  River ;  Fort  Bourbon 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg; Fort  La  Reine,  on  the  Assini- 
boin;  and  Fort  Dauphin  on  Lake 
Manitoba.  Two  other  forts  which  he 
built  were  abandoned  —  Fort  Rouge 
on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg 


*  Winsor.  pp.   145-146. 

t  Parkman,   Half   Century   of   Conflict,   vol.    ii., 
pp.   24-29. 
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and  another  on  the  Saskatchewan.  La 
Verendrye  now  learned  that  the 
Mandan  Indians  would  tell  him  the 
way  to  find  the  Pacific,  and  in  October, 
1738,  with  20  men  set  out  from  Fort 
La  Reine  on  a  journey  to  their  vil- 
lage, but  losing  his  presents  and  his 
interpreter,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  because  he  did  not 
understand  the  language.* 

On  April  19,  1742,  however,  the  two 
sons  of  Jja  Verendrye  started  on  the 
same  perilous  journey,  in  three  weeks 
reached  the  village  of  the  Mandans, 
and  then  set  out  to  find  the  Horse 
Indians,  on  August  11  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  group  of  hills  apparently 
west  of  the  little  Missouri  and  per- 
haps a  part  of  the  Powder  River 
Range.  Here  they  found  only  a  band 
of  Crow  Indians  with  whom  they  re- 
mained three  weeks,  on  October  9 
again  starting  on  their  journey.  They 
soon  located  the  Horse  Indians,  but 
learned  little  of  value  from  them,  and 
then  pressed  on  to  the  encampment  of 
the  Bow  Indians,  With  these  Indians 
they  marched  until  on  January  1, 
1743,  they  beheld  the  Bighorn  Range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  120 
miles  east  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Be- 
ing overtaken  by  winter,  they  turned 
to  the  southeast,  on  March  1  came  to 
the  village  of  the  Chokecherry  In- 
dians on  the  Missouri  and  remained 
there  until  April,  when  they  set  out 
upon  their  return  journey,  following 
the  Missouri  until  they  reached  the 
Mandan   village   May    18,    and   then 

*  Winsor,  pp.   193-202. 


going  with  a  party  of  Assiniboins  to 
Fort  La  Reine,  where  thej^  arrived 
July  2.* 

The  work  of  these  two  men  was  of 
little  benefit  to  them  for  the  Marquis 
de  la  Jonquiere  had  become  governor, 
with  the  notorious  Frangois  Bigot  as 
intendant,  and  these  men  took  away 
the  commission  to  find  the  Pacific 
from  the  sons  of  La  Verendrye,  con- 
ferring it  upon  Saint-Pierre.  The 
two  sons  were  also  refused  permis- 
sion to  return  to  the  trading  posts  to 
protect  and  secure  the  goods  they  had 
left,  and  thus  they  were  shamefully 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  explora- 
tions. Saint-Pierre  set  out  for  Mani- 
toba on  June  5,  1750,  but  failing  to 
accomplish  his  mission,  he  sent  an  en- 
sign named  Niverville  to  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, where  in  1751  near  the 
"  Rock  Mountains  "  a  fort  called  La 
Jonquiere  was  erected.  Saint-Pierre 
made  several  futile  attempts  to  ex- 
plore further  west,  but  unfriendly 
Assiniboin  Indians  prevented,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1752  even  compelled  him 
to  abandon  Fort  La  Reine,  which  was 
soon  after  burned  to  the  ground. 
Saint-Pierre  therefore  concluding 
that  further  discovery  was  impossible, 
set  out  for  Quebec,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  autumn  of  1753,  placing  his 
journal  in  the  hands  of  the  new  gov- 
ernor, Duquesne.f 

♦Johnson.  French  Pathfinders,  pp.  313-318; 
Thwaites,  Kocky  Mountain  Exploration;  Park- 
man,  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  29- 
40;    Winsor,    pp.    202-203. 

t  Parkman,  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  40-62;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp. 
204-210. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

1719-1755. 

THE   FOURTH  INTERCOLONIAL  WAR. 
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As  we  liave  seen  in  previous 
chapters,  the  French  had  laid  deep 
designs  to  secure  control  of  the  entire 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  basing  their 
claim  upon  the  law  that  discovery  and 
occupation  give  jurisdiction  over  the 
land  and  waters  discovered  and 
occupied.  While  the  English  colonies 
were  content  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  eastern  coast  region,  there  was 
little  occasion  to  interfere  with  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  French,  but 
as  the  hardy  English  pioneers  began 
to  settle  the  interior  and  to  learn 
more  about  the  territory,  they  began 
to  realize  its  immense  value.  They 
determined  to  set  up  a  counter  claim 
to  jurisdiction  over  the  soil.  Numerous 
military  and  trading  posts  had  been 
established  by  the  French  along  the 
frontier  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans, 


and  as  a  further  indication  that  the 
territory  belonged  to  the  French, 
they  had  carved  the  national  lily  on 
the  forest  trees,  also  sinking  a 
number  of  copper  plates  in  the 
ground.*  The  French  laid  claim  to 
the  territory  as  being  its  discoverers, 
while  the  English  based  their  claim  on 
the  fact  that  grants  of  territory  had 
been  given  them  extending  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Atlantic  westward  to 
the  Pacific,  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  claimed  the  right  to  all 
the  thousands  of  miles  interven- 
ing between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  Neither  nation,  however, 
considered  it  necessary  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  occupants  had  prior  claim  on 


*  See  the  language  of  Parkman  previously 
quoted  and  more  fully  in  his  Conspiracy  of 
I'ontiac,   pp.   6-95. 


EXPEDITIONS  OF  CELORON  AND  MARIN. 


the  land.*  From  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs,! it  was  evident  that  actual  col- 
lision between  the  contending  parties 
could  not  long  be  deferred. 

The  French  realized  the  importance 
of  the  gateway  to  the  west,  and  the 
Marquis  de  la  Galissonniere,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  in  June,  1749,  sent 
a  party  of  250  men  under  Celoron  de 
Bienville  to  inspect  the  Ohio  and 
Niagara  rivers  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  contiguous  territory  in  the 
name  of  France.  This  party  crossed 
lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  finally 
reached  the  Alleghany  River,  at  which 
point  on  July  19  Celoron  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XV.,  burying  inscribed  plates 


*In  November,  1749,  when  Gist  was  surveying 
for  the  Ohio  Company  the  lands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio  River  as  far  down  as  the  great 
Kanawha,  an  old  Delaware  chief,  observing  what 
he  was  about,  propounded  to  him  a  shrewd  in- 
quiry — "  The  Freneli  claim  all  the  land  on  one 
side  of  the  Ohio,  the  F.nglish  claim  all  the  land 
on  tlie  otlier  side: — tell  me  now,  where  does  the 
Indian's  land  lie?"  At  a  conference  with  Sir 
William  Johnson,  a  Mohawk  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "I  must  now  say  it  is  not  with  our  con- 
sent that  the  French  have  committed  any  hostili- 
ties at  the  Ohio.  We  doTi't  know  what  you 
Christians,  English  and  French  together,  intend. 
We  are  so  hemmed  in  by  both  that  we  have  hardly 
a  liunting  place  left.  In  a  little  while,  if  we  find 
a  bear  in  a  tree,  there  will  immediately  appear 
an  owner  of  the  land  to  challenge  the  property 
and  hinder  us  from  killing  it,  which  is  our  liveli- 
hood. We  are  so  perplexed  between  both  that 
we  hardly  know  what  to  say  or  think." —  King, 
Ohio,  p.  87.  "Poor  savages,"  says  Mr.  Irving, 
"  between  their  '  fathers,'  the  French,  and  their 
'  brothers '  the  English,  they  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  most  lovingly  shared  out  of  the  whole 
country.'' — Life  of   WasJmigion,  vol.   i.,   p.   67. 

•j-  A.  G.  Bradley,  in  his  The  Fight  with  France 
for  Xoith  America,  pp.  1-39.  gives  an  excellent 
resume  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  English 
colonies  and   in   New   France  at  this  time. 


in  proof  of  his  action.  He  also  en- 
deavored to  gain  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians  by  princely  gifts.*  In 
1753  the  new  governor  of  Canada,  the 
Marquis  Duquesne,t  sent  out  a  force 
of  1,500  men  under  Marin,  which 
crossed  Lake  Erie  to  the  west  of 
Niagara  River  and  landed  at  Presqu' 
Isle,  where  the  town  of  Erie  now 
stands.  There  a  blockhouse  was 
erected,  after  which  they  crossed  the 
forests  to  French  Creek  and  erected 
another  blockhouse  named  Fort  Le 
Boeuf.  At  this  place  Marin  was 
taken  ill,  and  Legardeur  de  Saint- 
Pierre  took  his  place.  Duquesne  had 
also  intended  to  build  a  fort  at  Ve- 
nango, where  French  Creek  flows  into 
the  Alleghany  and  had  already  sent 
an  advance  party  under  Jean 
FranQois    Joncaire,    who    seized    an 


*  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
36-53  (8th  ed.,  1886);  Bradley,  The  Fight  with 
France  for  North  America,  pp.  40—46;  The 
Memoir  by  Galissonniere  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
vol.  X.,  pp.  220-232;  C.  W.  Butterfield,  History 
of  Ohio:  English  Interests  Paramount  Among 
the  Ohio  Savages,  in  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory, vol.  vi.,  pp.  103-117;  0.  II.  Marshall.  De 
Celoron' s  Expedition  to  the  Ohio  in  77.J.0,  in 
the  Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
129-150:  T.  J.  Chapman,  Celoron's  Voyage  down 
the  Allegheny,  in  Magazine  of  Western  History, 
vol.  v.,  pp.  462-467 ;  Celoron's  journal  in  0.  H. 
Marshall's  Historical  Writings,  pp.  237-273; 
Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp.  252-250; 
Hulbert,  Historic  Highways  of  America,  vol.  vii., 
chap.  iv. ;  Pvufus  King,  Ohio:  First  Fruits  of  the 
Ordinance  of  11' 87,  pp.  60-62.  A  facsimile  of  one 
of  Celoron's  plates  is  in  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
2d  series,  vol.  vi.,  p.  80,  and  Winsor,  Narrative 
and  Critical  History,  vol.  v.,  p.   9. 

t  Duquesne's  instructions  are  in  A".  Y.  Col. 
Docs.,  vol.  X.,  pp.  242-245,  an  extract  being  also 
given  in  Hart.  American  History  Told  hy  Con- 
icmporaries,   vol.   ii.,  pp.   354-356. 
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English  trading  post  there  and  forti- 
fied it.* 

In  the  meantime,  shortly  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  grant  of 
500,000  acres  of  land  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Ohio  Eiver  with  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  the  Indians  was  given 
to  a  party  of  London  merchants  and 
Virginia  land  speculators,  known  as 
the  Ohio  Company.f  The  French 
naturally  regarded  this  grant  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  journey,  since 
they  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  en- 
tire region  watered  by  the  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  English,  how- 
ever, set  up  a  counter  claim  in  the 
name  of  the  Six  Nations,  who,  under 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  were  regarded  as  being 
imder  British  protection.  The  terri- 
tory owned  by  the  Six  Nations,  it  was 
said,  covered  the  entire  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
also  the  basin  of  the  lower  lakes. 
The  Ohio  Company,  in  order  to  have 
a  foothold  in  the  territory,  proceeded 
to  have  it  surveyed,  for  this  purpose 
sending     out     a     party     under    Dr. 


•  Fiske,  'New  France  and  New  England,  pp. 
2G3-270;  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i., 
pp.  128-132;  Bradley,  pp.  56-57.  See  also  C.  W. 
Ijutterfield,  History  of  Ohio:  The  Ohio  Valley 
In  vnded  by  the  French,  in  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  413-424;  Winsor,  The 
Mississippi  Basin,  p.  300  et  seq.;  Buell,  Life  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  pp.  120-121;  King,  Ohio, 
pp.  72-73. 

t  For  papers  relating  to  the  Ohio  Company 
see  Berthold  Fernow,  The  Ohio  Valley  in  Colo- 
nial Days,  chaps,  iv.-v.,  and  App.  D. ;  Moore, 
The  Northtccst  Under  Three  Flags,  pp.  63-84; 
Howison,  History  of  Virginia,  vol.  i.,  chap,  viii.; 
Campbell,  History  of  Virginia,  chap.  lix. 
Vol.  II  — 6 


Thomas  Walker  in  March,  1750,  he 
going  up  the  Cumberland  toward  the 
Ohio  and  preparing  maps  and  charts 
of  the  territory.  In  1750  and  1751 
Christopher  Gist  was  sent  out  to  visit 
the  Miamis,  Shawnees  and  Dela- 
wares,  in  Ohio,  his  party  founding 
Picktown  (or  Pickawillany)  on  the 
Big  Miami,  150  miles  from  its 
mouth.*  This  step  was  regarded  by 
the  French  as  an  aggression,  and  they 
consequently  built  a  new  fort  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  began  prep- 
aration to  drive  out  the  opponents 
from  the  territory  and  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  disputed  lands.  In 
anticipation  of  this  step,  Robert  Din- 
widdle, who  in  1752  had  been  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, sent  out  a  messenger,  in  the 
guise  of  a  trader,  to  ascertain  the  gen- 
eral state  of  feeling  among  the  In- 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  362-366 ;  King,  Ohio, 
pp.  64-69;  Walker's  and  Gist's  journals,  the 
lirst  ed.  by  J.  S.  Johnston,  are  in  the  Filson 
Club  Publications,  no.  xiii.  (Louisville,  1898). 
Cist's  journal  is  also  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  3d  series,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  101-108.  Much  other  material  on  these 
expeditions  will  be  found  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
vol.  vii.  and  in  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania, 
vol.  V.  For  Gist's  instructions  see  Pownal, 
Topographical  Description  of  North  America, 
app.  See  also  R.  W.  McFarland,  Forts  Lorainc 
and  Pickawillany,  in  Ohio  Archceological  and 
Historical  Publications,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  479—486, 
and  on  the  routes  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  in  gen- 
eral, Fernow,  The  Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial  Days; 
Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  p.  277  et  seq.; 
Archer  B.  Ilulbert,  Waterways  of  Westward  Ex- 
pansion:  The  Ohio  River  and  Its  Tributaries; 
A.  Huidekoper,  Indian  and  French  History  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  in  Magazine  of  American 
History,  vol.  i.,  p.  683  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  52;  Ellen  C. 
Semple.  American  History  and  Its  Geographical 
Conditions. 


EARLY  LIFE  OF  WASHII^GTON. 


dians  and  to  spy  on  the  operations  of 
the  French.  The  home  authorities 
urged  Dinwiddie  to  spare  no  pains 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  erecting  some 
forts  on  the  frontier  and  for  this 
purpose  artillery  and  munitions  of 
war  were  sent  over.  The  French, 
however,  had  already  occupied  the 
territory  and  they  had  a  considerable 
force  on  hand  to  act  as  emergency 
might  require.  In  1753,  therefore, 
Dinwiddie  determined  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  the  nearest  French  post  to 
demand  an  explanation  and  also  to 
ask  for  the  release  of  a  number  of 
traders  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
French  a  short  time  previously.  The 
messenger  selected  by  Dinwiddie  was 
George  Washington,  who  now  for  the 
first  time  appears  in  connection  with 
colonial  affairs. 

It  seems  necessary,  before  proceed- 
ing further  with  the  general  narra- 
tive, that  we  give  a  short  sketch  of 
Washington's  early  life  and  training. 
A  century  before  George  Washing- 
ton's birth,  two  Englishmen,  Law- 
rence and  John  Washington,  emi- 
grated to  Virginia  and  settled  in 
Westmoreland  County,  between  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.* 
In  1694  Augustine  Washington, 
grandson  of  John,  was  born,  and  he 
inherited  the  vast  estate  on  Bridge's 


*  For  the  geneology  of  the  Washington  family 
see  Sparks,  Life  of  George  Washington,  p.  1  et 
seq.  and  App.  1.,  pp.  497-512;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  George  Washington,  p.  28  et  seq.;  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Life  of  George  Washington,  vol.  i., 
chap.  i. 


Creek,  where  it  flows  into  the  Poto- 
mac. Augustine  was  twice  married 
and  two  children,  Lawrence  and 
Augustine  survived  him.  George,  son 
of  Augustine,  was  born  February  22, 
1732,  in  the  homestead  at  Bridge's 
Creek,  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  re- 
mains. Shortly  after  his  birth,  the 
family  moved  to  an  estate  in  Stafford 
County,  opposite  Fredericksburg.* 
George's  eldest  brother,  Lawrence, 
had  been  sent  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  George  received  only  the 
commonest  advantages  of  the  day 
and  was  instructed  only  in  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  knowledge.  When 
George  was  about  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  Lawrence  returned  from 
England  and  immediately  a  warm 
and  abiding  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  which  lasted 
until  Lawrence's  death.  On  April  12, 
1743,  Augustine  Washington  died, 
leaving  his  family  in  fairly  comfort- 
able circumstances.  The  training  of 
the  family,  therefore,  devolved  upon 
Mrs.  Mary  Washington,  who  there- 
upon became  the  guide  and  instructor 
of  George.  Being  a  woman  of  great 
energy  and  integrity,  she  very  ably 
managed  the  property  which  had  been 
left  to  her,  keeping  it  intact  so  that 
each  child  would  receive  his  share  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
left  by  the  father.  She  proved  her- 
self entirely  worthy  of  this  trust,  and 
as  the  years  passed  she  was  amply 


Irving,  p.  21. 


HIS   SCIENTIFIC   PURSUITS  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING. 


rewarded  for  lier  labor  by  the  con- 
duct of  her  offspring  in  later  life.* 

Washington  had  always  been  fond 
of  adventure,  particularly  such  ad- 
venture as  was  connected  with  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  in  his  constant  inter- 
course with  his  brother  Lawrence  and 
Lord  Fairfax,  this  love  of  adventure 
grew  upon  him.  According  to  some 
historians,  in  1746,  when  Washington 
was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  there 
was  some  talk  of  his  going  to  sea,  and 
his  mother  was  strongly  urged  to 
send  him.  Irving  states  that  even  a 
midshipman's  warrant  was  obtained 
for  him,t  but  when  it  came  to  the 
point  his  mother  finally  decided 
against  his  going,  not  liking  the 
notion  of  parting  with  her  son,  even 
in  her  anxiety  to  have  him  earn  his 
bread.  George  therefore  gave  up  the 
plan  of  seeking  fame  by  a  naval 
career. I    He  then  returned  to  school 


*  "  Much  effusion  has  been  expended  over  the 
wonderful  traits  of  *  Mary,  the  mother  of  Wash- 
ington'; and  her  sagacity,  her  influence  in 
forming  character,  her  example  in  the  way  of 
method,  order  and  frugality,  have  been  greatly 
exploited  as  having  exerted  a  prodigious  in- 
fluence on  the  career  of  her  illustrious  son. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mary  Washington 
was  only  a  fair  example  of  hundreds  of  Vir- 
ginian widows,  who,  before  and  since  her  time, 
deprived  of  the  support  of  a  husband,  have 
deliberately,  seriously,  and  voluntarily  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  training  of  their  children,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  estates,  committed  to 
them  by  the  devotion,  the  respect,  and  the  in- 
telligence of  the  father  and  husband  who  had 
gone." —  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  General  Washing- 
ton, in  Great  Commanders  series,  p.  11.  (Copy- 
right by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  See  also  Lodge, 
George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  38-39,  45  et  seq. 

t  Ldfe  of  Washington,  vol.   i.,  p.  32. 

t  Regarding     the     Weems    mythical     tales    of 


and  devoted  his  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind,  paying  especial  at- 
tention to  mathematics  and  those 
studies  which  were  particularly  fitted 
to  train  him  for  civil  or  military  serv- 
ice. During  his  whole  course  of 
study,  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
method,  order  and  accuracy.  As 
Irving  says,  *'  He  found  time  to  do 
everything  and  to  do  it  well.  He  had 
acquired  the  magic  of  method,  which, 
of  itself,  works  wonders."*  Being 
active  and  energetic  and  of  large 
frame  and  great  muscular  strength, 
he  naturally  delighted  in  all  kinds  of 
games  of  an  athletic  nature,  and  soon 
became  a  leader  among  his  school 
fellows.  After  leaving  school  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  mathematics  and 
trigonometry,  also  taking  up  military 
tactics  and  becoming  expert  in  the 
use  of  fire  arms.  He  also  associated 
as  much  as  possible  with  army  offi- 
cers who  had  served  in  the  recent 
wars,  and  from  them  learned  much 
regarding  military  science.  But  he 
could  not  be  content  with  simply 
studying  from  books.  He  decided 
that  practical  experience  was  both 
necessary  and  profitable.  Having 
already  had  a  little  experience  in  sur- 
veying, he  was  now  engaged  to  under- 
take the  task  of  laying  out  and  deter- 
mining the  boundaries  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax's possessions,  particularly  such 
as  lay  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  bring  to  terms 


Washington's  boyhood,   see  Lodge,   George  Wash- 
ington, vol.   i..  p.   39  et  seq. 

•  Irving,   Life   of  Washington,   vol.   i.,   p.   33. 
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BECOMES  SURVEYOR;  DEATH  OF  HIS  BROTHER. 


squatters  wbo  had  settled  here  and 
there  upon  the  Fairfax  lands  and  also 
to  give  encouragement  to  other  repu- 
table persons  to  settle  there.  In 
March,  1748,  accompanied  by  George 
Fairfax,  Washington  set  off  in  charge 
of  a  surveying  party.*  He  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  rough  life  in 
tlie  wilds  and  even  cooked  his  own 
meals. t  He  was  thoroughly  success- 
ful in  this  task,  and  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Fairfax,  secured 
the  position  of  public  surveyor,  which 
position  he  continued  to  fill  for  the 
next  three  years  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.!  He  was  shortly  after 
promoted  to  still  higher  duties,  and 


*  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  54-56 
t  "At  the  very  time  of  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  the  woods  of  Virginia  sheltered  the 
youthful  George  Washington,  the  son  of  a  w^idow. 
Born  by  the  side  of  the  Potomac,  beneath  the 
roof  of  a  Westmoreland  farmer,  almost  from 
infancy  his  lot  had  been  the  lot  of  an  orphan. 
No  academy  had  welcomed  him  to  its  shade,  no 
college  crowned  him  with  its  honors:  to  read, 
to  write,  and  to  cipher  —  these  had  been/  his 
degrees  in  knowledge.  And  now,  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  quest  of  an  honest  maintenance,  encoun- 
tering intolerable  toil,  *  »  *  this  strippling 
8urve3'or  in  the  woods,  with  no  companions  but  his 
unlettered  associates,  and  no  implements  of  serv- 
ice but  his  compass  and  chain,  contrasted  strange- 
ly with  the  imperial  magnificence  of  the  Congress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  And  yet  God  had  selected, 
not  Kaunitz,  nor  Newcastle,  not  a  monarch  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  nor  of  Hanover,  but  the 
Virginia  stripling,  to  give  an  impulse  to  human 
affairs,  and  as  far  as  events  can  depend  on  an 
individual,  had  placed  the  rights  and  destinies  of 
countless  millions  in  the  keeping  of  the  widow's 
son."— Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  467-468  (1st  ed.).  For  Washing- 
ton's account  of  his  surveying  trip,  see  his  Journal 
of  My  Journey  across  the  Mountains  in  i7'-'/7-S, 
edited  by  .T.  M.  Toner  (189-i).  See  also  Irving. 
lAfe  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  41  et  seq. 
t  Irving.   Life  of  Washington,   vol.   i.   p.   47. 


when  only  nineteen  years  of  age 
was  placed  in  command  of  one  of 
the  military  districts,  into  which  Vir- 
ginia was  divided,  in  anticipation  of 
trouble  with  the  French  along  the 
Ohio.  This  post  was  of  prime  im- 
portance and  gave  him  the  longed  for 
opportunity,  with  the  rank  of  major 
and  a  salary  of  £150  a  year.  It  was 
his  duty  to  attend  to  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  militia.  As 
usual  he  worked  with  energy  and 
vigor,  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
position  most  satisfactorily. 

At  this  time  his  brother  Lawrence, 
who  had  always  been  in  delicate 
health,  decided  that  a  trip  to  Barba- 
does  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and 
George  was  finally  persuaded  to  ac- 
company him.  They  sailed  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1751,  and  as  the  climate 
seemed  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  Law- 
rence, George  returned  early  in  1752 
to  bring  out  his  brother's  wife  to 
meet  him.  This  meeting  never  took 
place.  Lawrence  received  no  per- 
manent benefit  from  his  journey  and 
reached  home  just  in  time  to  die, 
which  event  took  place  July  26,  1752. 
His  brother's  death  placed  another 
burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  George, 
as  he  became  one  of  his  brother's  ex- 
ecutors, who,  in  case  of  his  niece's 
death,  was  to  inherit  Mount  Ver- 
non.* The  chief  responsibility  of 
managing  the  estate  fell  upon  George, 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  he 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  estate  with 


Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  58-62. 
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conscientiousness  and  integrity. 
While  conducting  the  private  affairs 
of  his  brother,  George  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  Governor  Dinwiddie 
to  undertake  the  errand  to  the  frontier 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.* 
Irving  says,  "  It  is  true  that  he  was 
not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but 
public  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
abilities  had  been  manifested  a  sec- 
ond time  by  renewing  his  appoint- 
ment of  adjutant-general,  and  assign- 
ing him  the  northern  division.  He 
was  acquainted  too  with  the  matters 
in  litigation,  having  been  in  the  bosom 
councils  of  his  deceased  brother.  His 
woodland  experience  fitted  him  for  an 
expedition  through  the  wilderness; 
and  his  great  discretion  and  self- 
command  for  negotiation  with  wily 
commanders  and  fickle  savages.  He 
was  accordingly  chosen  for  the  expe- 
dition."! He  therefore  set  out  from 
Williamsburg  on  October  31,  1753, 
but  as  he  did  not  understand  the 
French  language  he  took  with  him  an 
old  soldier,  Jacob  Van  Braam,  to  act 
as  interpreter.  Arriving  at  Will's 
Creek  (Cumberland  River),  Novem- 
ber 14,  he  there  fell  in  with  Chris- 
topher Gist,  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously become  acquainted,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  accompany  the 
expedition.!  Five  others  were  also 
engaged  to  accompany  the  party,  and 
the  next  day  the  journey  through  the 


forests  was  begun.  At  Logstown, 
about  twenty  miles  below  the  Fork  of 
the  Ohio,  where  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Alleghany  unite,  he  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  Indian  sachems,* 
finally  persuading  them  to  give  him 
an  escort  to  Venango,  some  seventy 
miles  distant.  So  inclement  was  the 
weather  and  so  obstructed  was  the 
pathway  through  the  woods,  that 
Washington  did  not  reach  Venango 
until  December  4,  and  here  he  found 
Joncaire,  who  is  styled  by  Irving  "  a 
veteran  intriguer  of  the  frontier. ' '  f 
Joncaire  displayed  to  Washington 
his  ability  to  deal  with  the  Indians 
of  that  vicinity,  but  at  a  subsequent 
entertainment,  the  French  officers 
imbibed  freely  of  wine  and  their 
tongues  became  so  loosened  that  they 
revealed  to  Washington  their  designs 
regarding  the  Ohio.t  He  then  set  out 
to  meet  M.  Legardeur  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  the  French  commander  at  the 
post  about  15  miles  south  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Washington  was  treated  with  the 
courtesy  for  which  the  French  are 
famous,  but  Saint-Pierre  informed 
him,  after  a  day  or  two  of  considera- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
entertain  Dinwiddle's  proposal.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the  post 
by  the  authorities  in  Canada  and  that 
he  would  remain  there  until  removed 
by   the   proper   authority   or   forced 


*  For  text  of  instructions  see  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
vol.   X.,   p.   258, 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.   i.,   p.   79. 
X  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  2'.i-23. 


*  Irving,  vol.  i.,  p.  82  et  seq. 
f  Life  of  Washington,  vol.   i.,  p.  87. 
$  See    the   Journal   of   Washington,   printed   at 
Williamsburg   immediately   after   his   return. 
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back  by  hostile  troops.*  While  at  the 
fort,  Wasliiiigtoii  was  not  idle,  but 
obtained  all  the  information  possible 
regarding  the  strength,  purpose  and 
plans  of  the  French;  using  his  eyes, 
he  was  able  to  bring  away  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  fort,  its  size, 
construction,  cannon  and  barracks.f 
On  December  15  Saint-Piorre  gave 
him  his  reply  to  Dinwiddle,  and  he 
prepared  to  return  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  arrived  at  Venango  on  the 
22d,  and  three  days  later  set  out  by 
land  on  his  route  homeward.  All  the 
various  experiences  through  which  he 
passed  on  this  journey  we  cannot 
here  recount;  the  history  of  that 
journey  has  been  told  by  his  biogra- 
phers, and  particularly  well  by  Irv- 
ing.f  Washington  finally  reached 
Williamsburg  on  January  16,  1754, 
concluding  an  expedition  which  Irv- 
ing says,  **  may  be  considered  the 
foundation  of  his  fortunes :  from  that 
moment  he  was  the  rising  hope  of 
Virginia."  ||  His  journal,  which  was 
subsequently  printed  in  Williams- 
burg, aroused  the  attention  of  both 
England  and  the  colonies  to  the  neces- 
sity of  prompt  measures  in  dealing 
with  the  situation.? 


*  Doyle,  Colonics  under  Hanover,  pp.  432-433 ; 
Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  26-27. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  27 ;  Lodge, 
George  Washington,  vol.   i.,  p.  Go. 

$  Life  of  Washington,  vol.   i.,  p.   90  et  seq. 

II  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,   vol.   i.,  p.    106. 

§  See  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p. 
461.  See  also  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  378-381 ; 
Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  28  et  seq.;  Morris. 
Discoverers  and  Explorers  of  America,  pp.  263- 
272;  Parkman,  Conspirari/  of  Pontiac,  vol.  i..  pp. 
97-99;    Parkman.    Montcalm    ami    Wolfe,    vol.    i., 


Judging  from  the  tenor  of  Saint- 
Pierre's  reply,  Dinwiddle  concluded 
that  something  must  be  done  immedi- 
ately, if  the  English  were  to  prevent 
the  French  from  becoming  firmly 
established  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
He  therefore  requested  the  Assembly 
to  allow  him  sufficient  funds  to  organ- 
ize a  force  to  carry  on  offensive  war- 
fare, but  the  Assembly  did  not  acqui- 
esce in  his  demands  as  promptly  as 
he  thought  they  should  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Though  some  members 
of  the  Legislature  did  not  think  the 
English  king  had  a  valid  title  to  the 
lands,  £10,000  was  voted  after  a  long 
argument  "  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlers  in  the  Mississippi,"  but  the 
bill  was  clogged  with  the  proviso  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed 
to  supervise  the  manner  in  which  this 
amount  was  spent.*  The  other  colo- 
nies were  equally  dilatory  in  provid- 
ing means,  and  held  out  little  hope  of 
assistance.!  Nevertheless,  Dinwid- 
dle, with  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
increased  the  military  force  to  six 
companies  and  placed  Colonel  Joshua 


pp.  132-130.  Washington's  journal  of  this  ex- 
pedition is  in  Sparks'  edition  of  his  works,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  432-447,  and  a  reprint  will  be  found  in 
Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  v., 
p.  572.  Gist's  journal  is  in  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Collections.  3d  series,  vol.  v..  pp.  101-108. 
See  also  T.  J.  Chapman.  Washington's  First  Pub- 
lic Service,  in  Magazine  of  American  History, 
vol.   xiv.,   pp.   249-257. 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  381.  For  the  bill  see 
Hening's  Statutes  of  Virginia,  vol.  vi.,  p.  417. 

t  On  these  proceedings,  and  for  Dinwiddle's 
letters  see  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i., 
pp.  136-144;  Virginia  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tions, vol.  i.,  pp.  61-88:  Winsor.  The  Mississippi 
Basin,  pp.  307-309. 
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Fry  ill  command,  giving  Washington 
an  office  mider  him  as  lieutenant- 
colonel.*  In  order  to  stimulate  the 
zeal  of  the  troops,  Dinwiddle  issued 
a  proclamation  granting  them  200,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  to  be  free 
of  quit-rents  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  Of  these  lands,  1,000  acres 
contiguous  to  the  fort  at  the  Fork  of 
the  Ohio,  were  to  be  laid  off  as  gar- 
rison lands  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers 
during  duty.  This  measure  was  re- 
ceived with  little  approbation  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
also  considered  that  it  had  the  right  to 
the  lands  thus  granted  away  by  Din- 
widdie.f 

An  advance  party  of  41  men,  under 
Captain  W^illiam  Trent,  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  fork  of  the  Ohio,  and 
had,  by  advice  of  Washington,  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  fort.| 
W^ashington,  with  two  companies,  set 
out  in  April  from  Alexandria,  and 
arrived  at  W^ills  Creek  on  the  20th.  || 
Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  large  force  of  French 
soldiers  had  driven  out  his  men,  and 
had  themselves  undertaken  to  finish 
the  works,  which  they  had  named 
Fort  Duquesne  in  honor  of  the  gov- 


*  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.   111. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  36-37 ; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.   112. 

t  See  the  Journal  of  Captain  William  Trent, 
etc.,  ed.  by  Alfred  T.  Goodman  (Cincinnati, 
1871). 

11  For  Washington's  instructions  from  Din- 
widdle, see  Virginia  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tions, vol.  i.,  p.  59,  and  for  Dinwiddle's  call  for 
volunteers,  Fernow,  The  Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial 
Days,  p.   97. 


ernor  of  Canada.*  Regarding  this  as 
an  act  of  open  hostility,  Washington 
held  a  council  of  war,  and,  having 
despatched  messengers  to  Dinwiddle 
asking  for  reinforcements,  started 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio. 
W^hen  he  reached  Great  Meadows  an 
entrenchment  was  thrown  up,  which 
W^ashington  intended  fortifying  more 
carefully,  but  at  this  time  the  French 
detachment  was  reported  to  be  near, 
lurking  in  concealment,  evidently 
with  no  good  purpose.  Washington 
therefore  decided  to  carry  the  war  to 
the  French,  and  set  out  guided  by 
the  Indians.  He  found  the  French  on 
May  28,  in  a  place  surrounded  by 
rocks  and  trees,  where  they  had 
erected  a  few  rough  cabins  for  safety 
from  the  inclement  weather.f  Recov- 
ered from  their  first  surprise,  the 
French  ran  to  arms,  and  a  sharp  skir- 
mish ensued,  the  shots  whistling 
around  the  young  commander's  head, 
and  one  of  his  men  being  killed  at  his 
side.  Victory,  however,  rested  with 
Washington's  force.  The  leader  of 
the  French,  Coulon  de  Jumonville, 
was  soon  killed  with  nine  others,  and 
the  survivors  finally  yielded. t  Among 
the  prisoners   taken  was   La   Force, 


*  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  38-39; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  114-115; 
Johnson,   General  Washington,  p.   31. 

t  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  70-71; 
Sparks,  pp.  41-43. 

$  See  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  384-385.  See  also  Fiske,  Veio  France 
and  New  England,  pp.  273-275;  Parkman,  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  vol.  i.,  p.  99;  Miles,  Canada, 
pp.  288-290;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp. 
309-312. 
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who  was  considered  to  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous adversary.  All  the  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Dimviddie  at  Winches- 
ter.* For  the  death  of  Jnmonville, 
the  French  attempted  to  blame  Wash- 
ington. They  asserted  that  Jnmon- 
ville was  an  ambassador  and  was  ad- 
vancing for  the  purpose  of  summon- 
ing the  English  to  evacuate  the  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  French,  upon 
this  premise  advancing  the  theory 
that  Washington  was  an  assassin  as 
he  had  disregarded  the  protection 
due  to  an  ambassador.  As  it  turned 
out,  however,  a  letter  of  instruction 
was  found  on  the  body  of  Jnmon- 
ville, ordering  him  to  ascertain  every- 
thing he  could  about  the  country  and 
the  plans  of  the  English,  reporting  to 
the  commander  at  Fort  Duquesne.f 
As  Washington  said,  '*  Instead  of 
coming  in  the  public  and  open  man- 
ner of  ambassadors,  the  party  of 
Jnmonville  came  secretly;  they 
sought  out  the  most  hidden  retreats, 
and  remained  concealed  whole  days 
within  five  miles  of  us.  After  send- 
ing out  spies  to  reconnoitre  our  posi- 
tion, they  retreated  two  miles,  from 
whence  they  sent  messengers  to  M. 
Contrecoeur  with  the  results  of  their 
reconnoissance."  Lodge  says,  '*  They 
were  seeking  to  surprise  the  English, 
when  the  English  surprised  them, 
with  the  usual  backwoods  result."  t 


seq. 


Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  124  et 


■\Iiid,  p.   126  et  seq. 

$  Irving  most  completely  exonerates  Washing- 
ton from  any  blame  in  regard  to  Jumonville's 
death.     The   reader   should   also  examine  the  ae- 


At  Wills'  Creek  the  command  of 
the  forces  fell  upon  Washington, 
through  the  sudden  death  of  Col- 
onel Fry.  Washington's  position 
was  now  extremely  perilous;  the 
French  force  was  much  larger 
than  his  own,  and  his  provisions  and 
ammunition  were  running  very  low. 
At  Great  Meadows  Washington 
erected  Fort  Necessity,  and  leaving 
Captain  Mackay  in  charge  of  the 
South  Carolina  company  at  the  fort, 
Washington  advanced  toward  Fort 
Duquesne.  But  he  had  not  gone  far 
from  the  fort  when  he  was  attacked 
by  the  French  and  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  1,500,  and  finally  compelled 
to  retreat.  He  made  a  spirited  stand 
for  some  hours  at  Fort  Necessity,  but 
at  last  capitulated.*  The  next  morn- 
ing, July  4,  1754,  he  began  the  return 
journey  to  Wills'  Creek,  where  his 
men  were  recruited,  and  where  also 
he  began  the  construction  of  Fort 
Cumberland. t    While  unsuccessful  in 


count  given  by  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp. 
43-45 ;  by  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  144-150;  by  Bradley,  The  Fight  with 
France  for  Xorth  America,  pp.  66-69 ;  by  Hil- 
dreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  442;  by  Mante,  History  of  the 
Late  War  in  North  America,  p.  13;  Lodge's 
George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  71-73;  and 
Washington's  reports  in  Virginia  Historical 
Society  Collections,  vol.  i.,  p.  171  et  seq.;  Howe's 
Historical    Collections    of    Virginia,    pp.    92-95. 

*  The  terms  are  given  in  Miles,  History  of 
Canada,  p.  497 ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  146-147.  See  also  Sparks,  Life  of 
Washington,  pp.  48-53;  Johnson,  General  Wash- 
ington, pp.  32-33. 

Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
151-161,  and  authorities  there  cited,  especially 
the  letter  of  Ck)l.  Innes  in  Colonial  Records  of 
Pennsylvania,  vol.  vi.,  p.  50,  the  letter  of  Adam 
Stephen,     in    Pennsylvania     Gazette,     1754,     the 


1.  WASHINGTON  RAISING  THE  BRITISH  FLAG  AT  FORT  DUQUESNE.     (From  the  painting  by  J.  R.  Chapin.) 

2.  BRADDOCK'S  RETREAT.    (From  the  painting  by  Alonzo  Chappel.) 
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the  main  object  of  liis  campaign,  it 
was  felt  that  Washington  had  done 
everything  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  therefore  received  the 
public  thanks  of  the  Assembly,  and 
more  than  $1,100  were  distributed 
among  the  soldiers.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Northern  colonies 
were  considering  plans  for  a  confed- 
eration for  mutual  defence.  In  June, 
1754,  a  conference  was  held  at  Albany 
of  committees  from  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  their  chief  object  being 
to  renew  the  treaty  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions, whose  friendship  at  this  crisis 
was  of  grave  importance.  The  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  had  strongly 
urged  such  a  course  upon  the  colonial 
governors.f  But  beside  this,  the  colo- 
nies decided  to  combine  for  mutual 
protection  and  defence,  and  one  dele- 
gate from  each  colony  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  union.  The  plan 
sketched  by  Franklin|  was  adopted 
almost  unanimously,  the  delegates 
from  Connecticut  alone  dissenting. 
'*  It    proposed    a    grand    Council    of 


Journal  of  Conrad  Weiser  in  Colonial  Records 
of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  vi.,  p.  150,  and  the  Journal 
de  Villiers,  an  abstract  of  which  is  in  JV.  Y.  Col. 
Docs.,  vol.  X.;  Doyle  (Colonies  under  Hanoem; 
p.   435   et  seq.)    follows  Parkman. 

*  Bradley,  The  Fight  with  France  for  North 
America,  pp.   G9-76. 

t  V.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  80O.  See  also 
Buell,  Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  pp.  89-92; 
Griffis,  ,8ir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six  Nations, 
p.  127    et  seq.;  Roberts,  Xew  York,  vol.  i..  p.  316. 

X  A  synopsis  of  which  is  given  in  Doyle,  Colo- 
nies under  Hanover,  pp.  440^41.  See  also 
Franklin's  Autobiography,  ed.  by  Bigelow,  p.  231 
et  seq.;  Weld,  p.  206  et  seq.  See  Appendix  1  at 
the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 


forty-eight  members :  seven  from  Vir- 
ginia; seven  from  Massachusetts;  six 
from  Pennsylvania;  five  from  Con- 
necticut; four  each  from  New  York, 
Maryland,  and  the  two  Carolinas; 
three  from  New  Jersey ;  and  two  each 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Ehode 
Island;  this  number  of  forty-eight  to 
remain  fixed;  no  colony  to  have  more 
than  seven  nor  less  than  two  mem- 
bers; but  the  apportionment  within 
those  limits  to  vary  with  the  rates  of 
contribution.  This  Council  was  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  colonies 
as  a  general  charge,  to  apportion 
quotas  of  men  and  money,  to  control 
the  colonial  armies,  to  enact  ordi- 
nances of  general  interest,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare.  It  was 
to  have  for  its  head  a  president-gen- 
eral appointed  by  the  crown,  to  pos- 
sess a  negative  on  all  acts  of  the 
Council,  the  appointment  of  all  mili- 
tary officers,  and  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs.  Civil  officers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council, 
with  the  consent  of  the  president. 
Such  was  the  first  official  suggestion 
of  what  grew  afterwards  to  be  our 
present  Federal  Constitution."* 


*  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  443.  See  also  Bigelow,  Franklin's  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  355-375;  Sparks,  Life  and  Works  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  vol.  i.,  p.  176;  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
22-55;  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp. 
134-151;  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  at 
Albany,  in  V.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  853-892, 
and  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  3d  series,  vol.  v.,  and  also  the 
Representations  of  English  Ministers  to  the  King, 
N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  916-920;  Franklin's 
plan  in  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Pennsylvania,     vol.     vi.,     pp.     105-108;     Stephen 
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This  plan  of  union,  as  drawn  up, 
however,  met  with  no  favor  either 
from  the  colonial  assemblies  or  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  speaking  of  it  a 
long  time  afterward,  Franklin  said: 
''  The  Assemblies  did  not  adopt  it  as 
they  all  thought  there  was  too  much 
prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it 
was  thought  to  have  too  much  of  the 
democratic  in  it.  The  Board  of  Trade 
did  not  approve  it  nor  recommend  it 
for  the  approbation  of  his  majesty; 
but  another  scheme  was  formed,  sup- 
posed to  answer  the  same  purpose 
better,  whereby  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  with  some  members  of 
their  respective  councils,  were  to  meet 
and  order  the  raising  of  troops, 
building  of  forts,  &c.,  and  to  draw  on 
the  treasury  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
expense,  which  was  afterward  to  be 
refunded  by  an  act  of  Parliament  lay- 
ing a  tax  on  America."*  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  British  were  sus- 
picious of  colonial  union  or  confed- 
eration, since  the  colonists  might 
learn  their  strength  and  endeavor  to 
become   independent   of   the    mother 


Hopkins,  ,4  True  Representation  of  the  Plan 
Formed  at  Albany  in  175Jf,  for  Uniting  all  the 
British  'Northern  Colonies,  in  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Tracts,  No.  ix.;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi 
Basin,  pp.  343-351;  Everett's  article  in  North 
American  Review,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  73  et  seq.  For 
a  brief  account  of  colonial  confederacies  in  gen- 
eral, see  Towle,  Analysis  of  the  Constitution,  p. 
298  et  seq.  The  "  Plan  of  Union  "  is  in  Pownall's 
Administration  of  the  Colonies,  app.  iv.  (ed.  of 
1768)  ;  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  461-464  (1808).  See  also  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  British  Government  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  903-906. 

•"Franklin's  Autobiography  edited  by  Weld,  pp. 
208-209;  Bigelow,  p.  233. 


country.  It  was  therefore  thought 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  would 
be  best  to  carry  on  the  war  with  royal 
troops  and  let  the  colonies  furnish 
such  help  as  they  might  see  fit. 

At  this  conference,  John  Penn,  son 
of  the  proprietor,  Eichard  Penn,  al- 
lowed his  greed  to  imperil  the  entire 
proceedings  by  consummating  the 
''  Western  Purchase  "  from  the  In- 
dians. He  deceived  the  Indians  by 
the  use  of  the  compass,  which  they 
did  not  understand,  into  giving  him 
title  to  a  tract  of  territory  from  the 
Susquehanna  to  about  the  present 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thus  the  Indians  were  tricked  into 
ceding  to  the  Penns  their  favorite  and 
jealously  guarded  hunting  grounds 
—  about  7,000,000  acres  — for  £750. 
This  tract  was  the  home  and  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Ohios,  the  Shawanese, 
the  Lenni-Lenapes,  the  Nanticokes 
and  the  Tuteloes,  and  when  they 
learned  of  the  deception,  they  immedi- 
ately joined  the  French  against  the 
English.  This  act  also  rendered  the 
rest  of  the  Long  House  lukewarm  and 
unreliable. 

As  it  was  evident  now  that  Eng- 
land and  France  would  go  to  war,  the 
colonial  royal  governors  applied  for  a 
levy  of  militia,  the  Northern  colonies 
responding  with  much  zeal,  while  the 
Middle  and  Southern  colonies  ap- 
peared less  enthusiastic*  It  now  be- 
came known  that  a  French  squad- 
ron,   under    Baron    Ludwig    August 

*  See  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i., 
pp.   162-169. 
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Dieskau,  carrying  about  4,000  troops, 
was  preparing  to  sail  from  Brest,  and 
Admiral  Edward  Boscawen  was  sent 
to  intercept  them.  He  was  only  par- 
tially successful,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  ships  succeeded  in  landing  their 
forces  in  Canada  and  Louisburg,  only 
one  or  two  of  the  vessels  being 
captured  by  the  English.*  No  formal 
declaration  of  war  had  as  yet  been 
made,  but  the  two  belligerents  con- 
tinued to  harass  and  annoy  each  other 
while  they  awaited  the  actual  declara- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1755,  while 
Boscawen  was  engaged  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  French  fleet,  a  force  of  10,000 
men  embarked  at  Boston  for  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
out  the  French  who  had  settled 
there,  under  the  claim  that  those 
settlers  were  encroaching  on  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Colonel 
Robert  Monckton  was  in  command  of 
the  colonial  troops.  In  the  early  part 
of  June,  1755,  the  forts  of  Beau 
Sejour  and  Gaspereau  were  captured 
with  little  difficulty,  while  the  French 
abandoned  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John's  River,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English.  The  French 
troops  gave  the  English  little  trouble, 
but  the  question  which  puzzled  the 
English  was  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  French  colonists,  who  at 
that  time  numbered,  according  to 
various  statistics,  from  12,000  to 
15,000.t 


These  colonists  had  settled  prin- 
cipally in  Beau  Bassin,  the  basin  of 
Minas,  and  on  the  banks  of  Annapolis, 
and  although  Nova  Scotia  had  now 
become  a  British  province,  they  were 
still  French  in  language,  religion, 
and  attachments,  and  were  naturally 
exposed  to  temptations  which  would 
make  them  violate  the  promise  of 
neutrality,  which  exempted  them  from 
bearing  arms  against  France.  AVhen 
Beau  Sejour  was  surrendered,  some 
300  of  the  young  men  were  taken  in 
arms,  who  upon  their  surrender  had 
made  a  stipulation  that  the  inhabit- 
ants should  not  be  disturbed.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  the  English,  but  no 
sooner  had  they  disarmed  the  French 
than  they  broke  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. Boscawen  and  others  finally 
decided  upon  the  entire  expulsion  of 
the  French  settlers  from  the  terri- 
tory, but  it  was  deemed  highly  in- 
expedient to  send  them  either  to 
Canada  or  Cape  Breton.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  to  dispose  of  them 
in  some  other  way.  Waiting  until 
the  inhabitants  had  gathered  in  the 
harvests,  the  English,  on  various  pre- 
tences, persuaded  the  Acadians  to  as- 
semble in  their  churches,  and  then 
surrounded  them  with  troops,  at  this 
time  giving  the  people  the  first  indi- 
cation that  they  were  to  be  exiled. 
''  Wives  separated  from  their  hus- 
bands in  the  confusion  of  embarking, 
and  children  from  their  parents,  were 
carried  off  to  distant  colonies,  never 


*IMd,  vol.  i.,  pp.   181-186. 

t  Murray  (History  of  British  America,  vol.  ii., 


p.     139) 
18,000. 


estimates    the     number     at     17,000    or 
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again  to  see  each  other !  Their  lands, 
crops,  cattle,  every  thing,  except 
household  furniture,  which  they  could 
not  carry  away,  and  money,  of  which 
they  had  little  or  none,  were  declared 
forfeit  to  the  crown;  and,  to  insure 
the  starvation  of  such  as  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  so  to  compel  their  sur- 
render, the  growing  crops  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  barns  and  houses 
burned,  with  all  their  contents!"* 
Of  these  about  1,000  were  carried  to 
Massachusetts,  where  they  were  even 
denied  the  consolation  of  religion,  be- 
cause they  were  Catholics;  some 
made  their  way  to  Louisiana  and  St. 
Domingo,  and  some  to  France,  but 
these  were  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  whole.  The  greater  part  died 
broken-hearted  in  a  foreign  land.f 

WHiile  affairs  were  being  thus  con- 
ducted in  the  North,  matters  in  the 
South  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 


*  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  458. 

t  Mr.  Longfellow  has  drawn  inspiration  from 
this  theme  in  his  Evangeline,  A  Tale  of  Acadie. 
See  also  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  pp.  90- 
127,  234-284:  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  pp.  425-434; 
Parkman,  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
176-203,  where  the  early  history  of  Acadie  is 
given;  Public  Documents  of  'Nova  Scotia;  Brad- 
ley, The  Fight  with  France  for  North  America, 
pp.  47-55,  121-131;  William  D.  Lighthall,  The 
Acadian  Refugees,  article  27  under  Canadian 
history  in  Encyclopedia  Americana,  vol.  iii.  (ed. 
of  1907 )  ;  Haliburton,  History  of  Nova  Scotia 
(1829);  Murdoch,  History  of  Nora  Scotia 
(1865);  Campbell,  History  of  Nova  Scotia 
(1873);  Moreau,  Histoire  de  I' Acadie  (1873); 
Hannay,  History  of  Acadia  (1879),  and  The 
Story  of  Acadia  (1904)  ;  Smith,  Acadia  (1884)  ; 
Richard,  Acadia  (1894);  Hart,  Fall  of  New 
Fratice  (1888);  Miles,  History  of  Canada,  pp. 
300-304,  and  the  extracts  from  archives  quoted 
on  pp.  482-486;  Roberts,  Canada,  pp.  126-130. 


condition.  The  Assembly  would  not 
comply  with  the  various  requests  of 
Dinwiddle,  who  roundly  complained 
of  their  conduct  in  his  dispatches. 
After  much  persuasion,  however,  the 
Assembly  finally  consented  to  raise  a 
respectable  military  force,  in  which, 
to  avoid  any  disputes  about  rank 
among  the  officers,  a  general  order 
was  issued  giving  precedence  in  all 
case  to  those  commissioned  by  the 
king  or  commander-in-chief,  over 
those  who  had  only  received  commis- 
sions from  the  colonial  Assembly. 
Such  a  course  was  only  calculated  to 
create  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonial  officers,  and  Washington,  out 
of  self-respect,  resigned  his  commis- 
sion immediately,  then  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  his  private  affairs.*  In 
1755  General  Edward  Braddock,  who 
had  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  the  colonies,  ar- 
rived at  the  Chesapeake  with  two 
British  regiments. f  Two  thousand 
troops  were  ordered  to  be  raised  and 
officered  in  New  England,  while  3,000 
more  were  to  be  enlisted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
In  April  a  number  of  the  colonial 
governors  met  Braddock  at  Alexan- 
dria, where  three  expeditions  were 
determined  upon.  One,  commanded 
by  Braddock,  was  to  proceed  against 
Fort  Duquesne  and  expel  the  French 

*  Johnson,  General  Washington,  p.  38;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  154  et  seq.;  Lodge, 
George  Washington,  vol.   i.,   pp.   77-78. 

t  See  the  secret  instructions  to  General  Brad- 
dock, in  N.  Y.  Col.  Does.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  920-922; 
Pennsylvania   Archives,   vol.    ii.,    pp.    203-207. 
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from  Oliio;  a  second,  under  William 
Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  recently 
appointed  major-general,  was  to 
march  against  Niagara;  and  a  third, 
under  William  Johnson,  a  man  of  vast 
influence  among  the  Six  Nations,  was 
to  undertake  the  capture  of  Crown 
Point,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.* 

While  Braddock  had  a  remarkable 
reputation  for  personal  bravery,  and 
had  served  with  credit  in  European 
campaigns,  he  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  methods  of  conducting  warfare 
in  America,  and  only  made  matters 
worse  by  refusing  to  take  advice 
from  the  colonial  officers.f  When 
matters  did  not  suit  him  he  became 
extremely  angry  and  spoke  in  no 
measured  terms  against  everything 
in  America.  He  was  particularly 
vexed  because  the  transportation 
facilities  were  not  as  good  in  the  in- 
terior as  elsewhere.  Franklin  for  the 
time  being  succeeded  in  smoothing  his 
ruffled  temper  by  offering  to  intervene 
with  farmers  and  others  so  as  to  ex- 
pedite matters  for  the  proposed  cam- 
paign, f     Franklin    also    thought    it 


*  The  population  of  the  colonies  at  this  date 
amounted  to  nearly  1,500,000,  of  which  not  quite 
300,000  were  blacks.  The  population  of  New 
France  was  hardly  100,000.  See  Bancroft,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  389-390. 

■}■  See,  however,  Bradley's  characterization  of 
Braddock,  The  Fight  with  France  for  North 
America,  p.   82   et  seq. 

$  Bigelow  (ed.)  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
vol.  i.,  p.  322.  See  also  the  Colonial  Records  of 
Pennsylvania,  vol.  vi. ;  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Life 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  pp.  52-53 ;  Doyle.  Col- 
onies under  Hanover,  pp.  448-449;  Franklin's 
Autobiography  edited  by  Bigelow,  p.  240  et  seq. ; 


would  be  well  to  tender  Braddock  a 
little  advice  as  to  the  method  of  war- 
fare in  practice  among  the  French  and 
Indians,     against    whom     the     royal 
troops  had  now  embarked.    "  In  con- 
versation  with  him   one  day,"   says 
Franklin,  "  he  was  giving  me  some 
account    of    his    intended    progress. 
'After  taking  Fort  Duquesne,'   said 
he,    *  I    am   to   proceed   to   Niagara ; 
and,  having  taken  that,  to  Frontenac, 
if  the  season  will  allow  time,  and  I 
suppose   it   will;    for   Duquesne   can 
hardly  detain  me  three  or  four  days; 
and  then  I  see  nothing  that  can  ob- 
struct my  march  to  Niagara. '    Having 
before  revolved  in  my  mind  the  long 
line   his    army   must   make   in    their 
march  by  a  very  narrow  road,  to  be 
cut  for  them  through  the  woods  and 
bushes,  and  also  what  I  had  read  of  a 
former    defeat    of    fifteen    hundred 
French,    who    invaded    the    Illinois 
country,  I  had  conceived  some  doubts 
and  some  fears  for  the  event  of  the 
campaign.     But   I   ventured   only   to 
say,  '  To  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  arrive 
well  before  Duquesne,  with  these  fine 
troops,  so  well  provided  with  artillery, 
the  fort,  though  completely  fortified, 
and  assisted  with  a  very  strong  gar- 
rison, can  probably  make  but  a  short 
resistance.    The  only  danger  I  appre- 
hend of  obstruction  to  your  march  is 
from  the  ambuscades  of  the  Indians, 
who,  by  constant  practice,   are  dex- 
terous in  laying  and  executing  them; 
and  the  slender  line,  near  four  miles 


Weld.    p.    224    et    seq.      Franklin's    advertisement 
and  proclamation  are  given  in  his  Autobiography. 
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long,  which  your  army  must  make, 
may  expose  it  to  be  attacked  by  sur- 
prise in  its  flanks,  and  to  be  cut,  like 
a  thread  into  several  pieces,  which, 
from  their  distance,  cannot  come  up 
in  time  to  support  each  other.'  He 
smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  replied, 
'  These  savages  may,  indeed,  be  a 
formidable  enemy  to  your  raw  Ameri- 
can militia;  but  upon  the  king's 
regular  and  disciplined  troops,  sir,  it 
is  impossible  they  should  make  any 
impression.'  I  was  conscious  of  an 
impropriety  in  my  disputing  with  a 
military  man  in  matters  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  said  no  more."  * 

Meanwhile  Braddock  had  prevailed 
upon  "Washington  to  act  as  his  aide, 
the  latter  accepting  the  position  as 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  study  actual  warfare 
under  a  scientific  commander  who  had 
an  established  reputation  in  European 
wars.  *'  The  sole  motive  which  in- 
vites me  to  the  field,"  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  is  the 
laudable  desire  of  serving  my  coun- 
try, not  the  gratification  of  any  am- 
bitious or  lucrative  plans.  This,  I 
flatter  myself,  will  manifestly  appear 
by  my  going  as  a  volunteer  without 
expectation  of  reward  or  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  command,  as  I  am  con- 
fidently assured  it  is  not  in  General 


Braddock 's  power  to  give  me  a  com- 
mission that  I  would  accept."* 
Braddock,  however,  was  not  too  self- 
satisfied  to  accept  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  best  manner  of 
rapidly  moving  his  troops  into  the 
interior.  Washington,  therefore,  sug- 
gested that  he  send  the  light  troops 
ahead,  while  the  balance  of  the  forces 
would  follow  under  Colonel  Thomas 
Dunbar.  Braddock  acted  upon  this 
suggestion,  and  shortly  after  the 
forces  had  started  on  their  journey, 
1,000  men  being  detached  and  sent  to 
the  rear,  as  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  rapid  progress  with  such  a 
large  body  of  troops.  He  then  set 
forth  with  1,200  men  and  10  field 
pieces.  It  is  stated  by  many  writers 
that  he  treated  with  great  contempt 
Washington's  advice  as  to  the  need 
of  caution  in  regard  to  ambushes  by 
the  French  and  Indians.f     In  June 


*  Franklin's  Autobiography,  ed.  by  Weld,  pp. 
222-223;  Bigelow,  pp.  249-251;  Sparks,  p.  290; 
Ford,  The  Many-Sided  Franklin,  pp.  340-341; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  178-179. 
See  also  John  Bigelow  (ed.),  Life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  xoritten  by  himself,  vol,  i.,  p.  425 
(Philadelphia,  1884). 


*  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  58 ;  Johnson, 
General  Washington,  p.  41. 

t  Fiske,  however,  says  that  such  statemente 
are  incorrect,  as  Braddock  was  not  absolutely  a 
fool.  He  kept  flanking  parties  out  on  each  side 
of  the  column  while  scouts  ranged  the  woods  in 
all  directions.  He  attributes  the  defeat  to  the 
fact  that  the  British  regulars  did  not  know  how 
to  separate  and  fight  under  cover.  He  says  that 
when  the  heads  of  the  two  opposing  columns  — 
the  French  and  English  —  met  in  the  narrow 
woodland  road  the  French  separated  and  took 
to  the  woods  while  the  English  remained  in  a 
solid  line  in  the  road,  thus  becoming  excellent 
targets  for  the  French  who  shot  from  behind 
trees,  etc. —  New  France  and  New  England,  p.  287 
et  seq.  See  also  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
vol.  i.,  p.  214;  Bradley,  The  Fight  with  France 
for  North  America,  p.  93.  Doyle  says  that  Brad- 
dock deemed  it  more  honorable  to  be  defeated  "  in 
conformity  with  orthodox  methods  "  than  to  win 
by  tactics  which  seemed  to  lack  courage. —  Col- 
onies under  Hanover,  p.  451. 
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Wasliington  was  suddenly  taken  ill  of 
a  fever,  and  was  compelled  to  remain 
behind  at  Yougliioglieny,  in  charge  of 
his  friend,  Dr.  Craik;  but  on  July  3, 
being  anxious  to  rejoin  the  army,  he 
set  off  and  finally  reached  Braddock's 
camp  on  the  8th,  Braddock  having 
consumed  more  than  a  month  in 
marching  100  miles  and  now  being 
within  15  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.* 

The  attack  upon  the  fort  was  to  be 
made  the  next  day.  Washington  re- 
quested Braddock's  permission  to 
send  out  the  Virginia  rangers  to  ex- 
amine the  dangerous  passes  through 
which  they  had  yet  to  go,  but  this  time 
Braddock  angrily  refused.!  Wash- 
ington often  speaks  with  rapture  of 
the  spectacle  he  witnessed  that  day 
as  the  troops  set  out,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  colors  flying,  and  drums  and 
fifes  beating  and  playing.^  It  was 
not  until  two  o'clock  that  the  troops 
had  all  passed  the  river.  They  then 
began  their  march  up  the  rising 
ground,  covered  with  long  grass  and 
bushes.  The  road  through  this  region 
was  only  about  12  feet  wide  and 
flanked  by  two  ravines,  concealed  by 
trees  and  thickets.  Before  the  main 
body  arrived,  the  advance  guard  was 
suddenly  attacked;  and,  stricken  with 
terror,  they  fired  at  random,  and  then 
fell  back  as  Braddock  pushed  forward 


*  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  61.  For  a 
description  of  Fort  Duquesne  see  Hazard's  Penn- 
sylvania Register,  vol.   viii..  p.   318. 

t  Johnson.  General  Washington,  p.  50;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  203. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  62 ;  Irving, 
l)p.  204-205. 


with  the  balance  of  the  troops  to  their 
relief,  but  the  yells  of  the  Indians  in 
the  forest  and  the  volleys  incessantly 
poured  into  the  English  by  the  foe  in 
the  woods,  threw  the  royal  troops 
into  liopeless  confusion  as  they  could 


Plan  of  tlie  Battle  in  which  Braddock  was 
defeated.  A.  Advance  column  of  300  men.  B. 
Second  column  of  200  men.  C.  General  Braddock 
with  main  army. 

make  no  headway  against  an  enemy 
they  could  not  see.  For  three  hours, 
Braddock,  by  a  desperate  display  of 
bravery,  attempted  to  advance.  Five 
horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  he 
was  still  urging  on  his  men  when  he 
received  a  shot  in  the  lungs,  then  be- 
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ing  carried  to  the  roar.  Beside  Brad- 
dock,  Robert  Orme  and  Roger  Morris, 
his  aides,  and  Sir  Peter  Halket  and 
his  son,  were  killed,  while  Washington 
was  a  constant  target  for  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy,  four  of  which  passed 
through  his  coat.  He  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him.*  Horatio  Gates  and 
General  Thomas  Gage,  afterwards  of 
note  in  the  Revolution,  were  also  se- 
verely wounded.  The  Virginia  troops 
adapted  themselves  to  the  warfare  of 
the  hidden  foes,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  rout  became  complete,  the  troops 
fleeing  in  panic-stricken  confusion, 
abandoning  baggage,  stores,  artillery, 
to  the  enemy,  who  only  consisted  of  a 
small  detachment  of  200  French  and 
Canadian  soldiers  and  some  600  In- 
dians.f  The  English  loss  amounted 
to  26  officers  killed  and  36  wounded 
and  about  700  soldiers  among  the  dead 
and  wounded;  the  loss  of  the  French 
and  Indians  did  not  exceed  60  or  70. 
The  survivors  of  the  battle  did  not 
stop  until  they  reached  Colonel 
Dunbar  and  the  rear  guard.!     Brad- 


•  Johnson,  General  Washington,  pp.  57-58; 
Irving,  vol.  i.,  p.   210. 

t  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  82-83. 

X  Johnson,  General  Washington,  pp.  50-56.  See 
also  Winthrop  Sargent  (ed.),  The  History  of  the 
Expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  in  1755,  un- 
der Major-general  Edward  Braddock;  Parkman, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  187-233  and  the 
authorities  there  cited;  Bradley,  The  Fight  vnth 
France  for  "North  America,  pp.  92-104;  Bancroft, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  419-425;  Murray,  British  America, 
vol.  i.,  p.  211;  Smith,  History  of  Canada,  vol.  i., 
p.  233;  McMiillen,  Canada,  pp.  116-119;  T.  G. 
Chapman,  Braddock's  Defeat,  in  Magazine  of 
American  History,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  446-452;  the 
letters  and  documents  in  Pennsylvania  Archives 
(ed.   Hazard)    vol.    ii..    and    in   the    Virginia  Hit- 


dock  died  July  13,  and  Washington, 
in  the  absence  of  the  chaplain,  read 
the  funeral  service  over  his  remains. 
''  Who  would  have  thought  it?  "  were 
among  his  dying  words,*  and  as  he 
now  realized  that  he  had  committed 
a  fatal  error,  he  apologized  to  Wash- 
ington for  his  late  conduct.!  Dunbar 
and  the  balance  of  the  troops  hurried 
on  to  Fort  Cumberland,  and  did  not 
stop  until  they  had  reached  Phila- 
delphia. |  *'  The  whole  transaction," 
as  Franklin  significantly  observes, 
''  gave  us  the  first  suspicion  that  our 
exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess  of 
British  regular  troops  had  not  been 
well  founded."  || 

Meanwhile  Shirley  had  gone  from 
Albany  to  Oswego,  whence  he  pro- 
posed to  embark  for  Niagara.  He 
made  slow  progress,  owing  to  the 
various  hindrances  incident  to  a 
region  where  roads  had  to  be  cut  and 
rivers  crossed,  and  the  troops  became 
weakened  by  sickness  and  demoralized 
by  the  news  of  Braddock's  defeat. 
The  death  of  Braddock  raised  Shirley 
to  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  king's  troops  in  America.    In  the 


torical  Register,  vol.  v.,  pp.  120-141 ;  Colonel 
James  Smith's  Account  of  Remarkable  Occur- 
rences, 1755-9  (Philadelphia,  1834)  ;  Tasse, 
Memoir  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  in  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  Reports,    1876. 

•  Bigelovs^  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  i.,  p.  327; 
Cooke,   Virginia,  p.   353. 

t  Franklin's  Autobiography,  edited  by  Weld,  p. 
225;  Bigelow,  p.  252;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  i.,  p.  214. 

t  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
101-114. 

II  r.nnoroft,  vol.  ii..  p.  425;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  221. 
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latter  part  of  August,  1755,  Shirley 
erected  two  strong  forts  at  Oswego, 
and  there  sj)eiit  considerable  time  in 
fitting  out  vessels  for  transporting 
troops  to  Niagara,  but  the  season 
passed  without  anything  being  accom- 
plished, and  the  enterprise  was  there- 
fore abandoned.  Shirley  was  vigor- 
ously censured  for  his  inefficiency  in 
conducting  this  expedition.* 

The  expedition  against  Crown 
Point  resulted  somewhat  differently. 
William  Johnson,  who  had  command 
of  the  troops  sent  against  Crown 
Point,  was  a  very  remarkable  man. 
He  was  tall  and  imposing  in  person, 
plausible  in  manner,  and  flexible  in 
disposition,  and  soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  Indian  commissioner  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  great  influence 
over  the  Indians  by  his  just  treatment 
of  them.  Furthermore,  he  adopted 
their  dress  and  became  a  chief  of 
their  tribe.  He  might  justly  be  termed 
the  '^  Tribune  of  the  Six  Nations."! 
Because  of  his  position  as  British 
agent  to  the  Five  Nations,  he  had  a 
wonderful  opportunity  not  only  for 
preventing  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  but  also  for 
his  own  personal  benefit.  There 
is  a  story,  told  as  being  fact  by 
many  historians,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  latter  point.  There  was 
a  famous  Mohawk  chief,  called  King 
Hendrick,  who  was  as  shrewd  as  he 


was  brave.  He  had  a  great  love  for 
finery,  and  one  day  he  saw  at  John- 
son's castle  a  richly  embroidered  coat, 
which  he  determined  by  a  cunning  ex- 
pedient to  possess.  He  accosted  Sir 
William  one  morning  with  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  Brother,  me  had  a 
dream  last  night.  ''  Indeed,"  said 
Sir  William,  "  what  did  my  red 
brother  dream?  "  "  Me  dream  that 
coat  be  mine."  "It  is  yours,"  re- 
plied Sir  William,  and  promptly  pre- 
sented him  with  the  coat.  Not  long 
after.  Sir  William  called  on  King 
Hendrick,  and  as  he  looked  abroad  on 
the  landscape,  he  said  to  Hendrick: 
"  Brotlier,  I  had  a  dream  last  night." 
"  What  did  my  English  brother 
dream?  "  asked  the  sachem.  "  I 
dreamed  that  all  this  tract  of  land  was 
mine,"  replied  Sir  William,  pointing 
to  a  district  some  twenty  miles 
square.  Hendrick  looked  very  grave, 
but,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
bested  in  the  battle  of  wits,  answered 
"  Brother,  the  land  is  yours, —  but 
you  must  not  dream  again."  * 

The  troops  under  Johnson 
amounted  to  about  5,000.  The  New 
Hampshire  troops  were  commanded 
by  Joshua  G.  Blanchard  and  the 
troops  from  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut  by   Phineas   Lyman.f    John 


*  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
318-326;  Bradley,  The  Fight  uith  France  for 
Korth   America,    pp.    107-111. 

t  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61. 
Vol.  II  — 7 


*  See  Lossing,  Field-Boole  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  106-107  notes.  Buell  says  this  leg- 
end is  "  pure  invention  from  beginning  to  end " 
because  Hendrick  was  killed  in  1755  and  the 
tract  of  land  was  not  offered  to  Johnson  by  the 
:Mohawk  Council  until  1760.  See  Buell's  Sir 
WiUiayri  Johnson,  pp.  246-247  r-ote. 

t  Buell,   Sir   William   Johns'^n,   p.    137. 
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Stark,  Israel  Putnam  and  Philip 
Schuyler  were  also  members  of  the 
expedition.*  While  the  troops  were 
advancing  to  Lake  George,  Baron 
Dieskau  with  3,500  men  ascended 
Lake  Champlain,  having  left  1,200 
men  at  Crown  Point.  Having  landed 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
lio    (loterniinod    to    push    on    to    Fort 


some  Mohawk  Indians,  under  Colonel 
Ephriam  Williams.*  Without  diffi- 
culty, Dieskau  routed  the  force  and 
Williams  and  King  Hendrick  were 
killed.!     Dieskau   then   advanced   to 


*  Mr.  Hildreth  very  justly  records  that  Wil- 
liams secured  to  himself  a  better  monument  than 
any  victory  could  have  given.  While  passing 
through    Albany,   he  made   a   will    leaving  certain 
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I'.ATTLE    Near    Lake    Geouge,    September    8,    1755. 

First  Engngnnent. — 1.  The  Road.  2.  The  French  and  Indians.  .3.  Hendrick.  4.  The  English  and 
Colonists.  5.  Indians.  Second  Enr/agement. —  6.  Canadians  and  Indians.  7.  The  Regulars.  8.  The 
Cleared  Road.  0.  Our  Men  in  Action.  10.  The  Guards.  11.  Mohawks.  12.  Lyman's  Regiment, 
i:?.  Harris.  14.  Cockroft.  15.  Williams.  16.  Ruggles.  17.  Titcomb.  18.  Cuttridge.  19.  Johnson's 
Tent.     20.  Bateaux  on   I^ake  George. 


Lyman,  better  known  as  Fort  Ed- 
ward, but,  changing  his  plans,  he  de- 
cided to  attack  Johnson,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  take  him  by  surprise.  In  a 
narrow  defile,  about  three  miles  from 
Johnson's  camp,  he  came  upon  a  body 
of   1,000   Massachusetts    troops    and 


♦  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Life  of  General  Philip 
fichuyler,  p.  47  et  seq.  (1903)  ;  William  Farrand 
Livingston,  Israel  Putnam,  Pioneer,  Ranger  and 
Major-general,  p.   19  et  seq.    (1901). 


property  to  found  a  free  school  for  Western 
Massachusetts,  since  grown  into  Williams  Col- 
lege. 

t  Hendrick  was  the  son  of  a  Mohegan  chief, 
by  a  ilohawk  woman.  He  married  into  a  Mo- 
hawk family,  and  became  distinguished  among 
the  Six  Nations.  His  fame  extended  to  Massa- 
chusetts; for  the  commissioners,  in  1751,  con- 
sulted him  on  the  great  question  of  instructing 
certain  youths  of  his  nation.  In  this  battle  with 
Dieskau,  he  commanded  three  hundred  Mohawks. 
He  was  grave  and  sententious  in  council,  and 
brave  in  figlit.  Some  of  his  sayings  are  worth 
mention.  When  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  de- 
tachment,  to   meet   the   enemy,    and   the   number 
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the  attack  upon  Johnson's  camp, 
which,  however,  withstood  the  assault. 
In  the  battle  Dieskau  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
men  fled  to  Crown  Point.*  Among 
those  killed  were  Legardeur  de 
Saint-Pierre.  In  this  battle  the 
French  are  said  to  have  lost  1,000 
men,  while  the  English  lost  only 
SOO.f  A  party  of  New  Hampshire 
troops  encountered  the  baggage  of 
Dieskau 's  army,  and  captured  it. 
These  three  battles,  fought  on  the 
same  day,  are  known  as  the  battle  of 
Lake  George.  For  his  conduct  John- 
son was  rewarded  with  knighthood 
and  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £5,000, 
The  colonists  regarded  the  affair  as  a 
great  victory. | 

Johnson   did  not   advance   against 
Crown  Point,  as  he  had  been  expected 


being  mentioned,  he  replied:  "If  they  are  to 
fight,  they  are  too  few;  if  they  are  to  be  killed, 
they  are  too  many."  When  it  was  proposed  to 
send  out  the  detachment  in  three  parties,  Hen- 
drick  took  three  sticks,  and  said,  "  Put  them 
together,  and  you  cannot  break  them,  take  them 
one  by  one,  and  you  will  break  them  easily." 
They  followed  the  advice  of  the  old  warrior  In 
this;  and  had  they  regarded  the  precautions  he 
suggested,  in  scouring  the  field  by  a  flank  guard, 
Williams  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  ambus- 
cade. Hendrick  deserves  to  be  remembered 
among  the  friends  of  white  men,  who  now  and 
then  have  been  found  among  Indians.  See  Loss- 
ing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  106 ; 
Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  pp.  22-24. 

*  GriflQs,  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six 
Nations,  pp.  137-144;  Livingston,  Life  of  Put- 
nam, pp.  24-25. 

t  Bancroft,  however,  says  the  French  loss  was 
not  much  greater  than  the  English,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
437.  Roberts  fNeio  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  324)  says 
the  French  loss  was  400. 

X  William  L.  Stone,  Life  of  Sir  William  John- 
son  (1865). 


to  do  in  keeping  with  the  plan  of 
campaign,  and  for  this  failure  the 
New  Englanders  charged  him  with 
incapacity  and  lack  of  energy.*  But 
Johnson  claimed  that  his  provisions 
were  short  and  disbanded  his  troops 
for  the  winter.f 

Meanwhile,  after  the  rout  of  the 
British  troops,  the  Indians  had  at- 
tacked the  frontier  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Governor  Robert  H.  Morris  of 
Pennsylvania  attempted  to  secure 
from  the  Assembly  permission  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers,  but  the  Assembly 
was  now  quarreling  with  the  pro- 
prietaries regarding  taxes  on  the  pro- 
prietary estates,  and  in  answer  to  the 
governor's  request,  they  professed  the 
usual  Quaker  scruples  against  war, 
and  would  not  allow  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  money  for  that  purpose. 
In  November,  1755,  however,  they  ap- 
propriated about  £50,000  for  public 
defence,  which  led  some  of  the 
Quaker  members  of  the  Assembly  to 
resign  their  seats.f    In  Maryland,  the 


*  Lamb,  City  of  Xew  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  652-653. 

•f  Fiske,  Neio  France  and  New  England,  pp. 
294-300;  Buell,  Sir  William  Johnson,  p.  152  et 
seq.;  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  vol.  i., 
pp.  115-19;  Blodgett,  Prospective  View  of  the 
Battle  near  Lake  George ;  Entick,  History  of  the 
Late  War;  Hoyt.  Indian  Wars;  Parkman,  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  285-317;  Bradley, 
The  Fight  ivith  France  for  North  America,  pp. 
111-121;  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  307-312;  McMullen, 
Canada,  pp.  120-124;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi 
Basin,  pp.  368-370. 

t  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  vi.; 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  vol.  ii. ;  Parkman,  Mont- 
calm and  W.olfe,  vol,  i.,  pp.  336-349  and  authori- 
ties there  cited.  See  also  Fernow,  The  Ohio  Val- 
ley in  Colonial  Days,  chap,   v.;    Doyle,   Colonies 
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Assembly,  after  a  long  wrangle  with 
Govsrnor  Sharpe,  finally  provided  tlie 
sum  of  £40,000  to  build  forts,  raise 
troops,  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  pay  bounties 
on  Indian  scalps.*  In  Virginia  the  As- 
sembly issued  a  new  levy  of  taxes  to 
the  sum  of  £40,000,  and  issued  treas- 
ury notes  to  that  amount.f  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  conduct  at  the  time  of 
the  British  defeat,  Washington  was 
voted  £300,  and  the  other  ofhcers  and 
privates  were  also  given  gratuities. t 
The  Virginia  regiment  was  reorgan- 
ized, with  Washington  at  the  head  and 
Adam  Stephen  lieutenant-colonel.  i| 
About  the  middle  of  September, 
Washington  went  to  Winchester, 
where  he  made  his  headquarters, 
but  during  the  winter  he  was 
compelled  to  make  a  journey  to 
Boston,  to  obtain  a  decision  from 
Shirley  as  to  some  vexed  points  of 
precedence  and  military  rank. 

Thus  far  the  English  had  gained 
little  by  their  various  expeditions, 
not  one  of  them  resulting  as  they 
had  hoped.  Consequently,  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  various  colonies,  and  par- 


under  Hanover,  p.  456  et  seq.;  Sharpless,  A  Quaker 
Experiment  in  Government,  pp.  Ill  et  seq.,  217 
et  seq.;  ibid,  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania  His- 
tory, p.  142  et  seq.;  Franklin's  AutoUography 
edited  by  Weld,  pp.  229-230;  Bigelow,  pp.  250- 
257. 

*  For  the  controversy  between  tbe  Assembly  and 
Governor  Sharpe,  see  Browne,  Maryland,  pp.  218- 
230. 

t  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.  454. 

$  HildTeth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  465;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  225. 

II  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  08-69. 


ticularly  that  of  New  York,  showed 
little  disposition  to  respond  to 
Shirley's  wishes  regarding  the  or- 
ganizing of  new  enterprises  against 
Fort  Duquesne,  Niagara  and  Crown 
Point.*  Shirley  was  assailed  by 
Johnson  and  Delancey  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued,  and  shortly  after- 
ward he  was  recalled.  In  1756  Wash- 
ington returned  from  his  journey  to 
Boston,!  and  upon  his  arrival  in 
Virginia,  found  the  whole  frontier  in 
alarm  over  an  Indian  outbreak. 
The  Indians  had  been  guilty  of 
numerous  outrages  of  the  most  trying 
nature,  which  harassed  and  perplexed 
the  youthful  commander,  because  of 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  force  to  sub- 
due the  Indians.  Writing  to  Din- 
widdle regarding  the  scenes  he  had 
witnessed,  Washington  says,  "  I  am 
too  little  acquainted.  Sir,  with  pa- 
thetic language  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  people's  distresses,  though 
I  have  a  generous  soul,  sensible  of 
wrongs,  and  swelling  for  redress. 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  see  their  situa- 
tion, know  their  danger  and  partic- 
ipate [in]  their  sufferings,  without 
having  it  in  my  power  to  give  them 
further  relief,  [other]  than  uncertain 
promises.  In  short,  I  see  inevitable 
destruction  in  so  clear  a  light,  that, 
unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  by 
the  Assembly,  and  speedy  assistance 
sent  from  below,  the  poor  inhabitants 


*  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  pp.  463,  465. 
t  For  the  details  of  which   see   Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xix. 
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that  are  now  in  forts,  must  unavoid- 
ably fall,  while  the  remainder  are  fly- 
ing before  the  barbarous  foe.  *  *  * 
The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women, 
and  moving  petitions  of  the  men  melt 
me  into  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I 
solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my  own 
mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing 


sacrifice  to  the  butchering  enemy,  pro- 
vided that  would  contribute  to  the 
people's  ease."*  However,  Wash- 
ington spared  no  effort  to  render  the 
frontier  safe  from  Indian  attack,  and 
shortly  afterward  proofs  of  his  en- 
deavors in  this  regard  were  plainly 
seen.f 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXII. 

I.    COXE    AND    franklin's    PLAN    OF    UNION — 1754. 


Plan  of  a  proposed  Union  of  the  several  Col- 
onies of  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  for  their  mutual 
Defence  and  Security,  and  for  the  extending  the 
British  Settlements  in  North  America. 

That  humble  application  be  made  for  an  act 
of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  which 
one  general  government  may  be  formed  in  Amer- 
ica, including  all  the  said  Colonies,  within  and 
under  which  government  each  Colony  may  retain 
its  present  constitution,  except  in  the  particulars 
wherein  a  change  may  be  directed  by  the  said 
act,  as  hereafter  follows: 

President-Generai  axd  Grand  Council. 

That  the  said  general  government  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  President-General,  to  be  appointed  and 
supported  by  the  Crown;  and  a  Grand  Council 
to  be  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  several  Colonies  met  in  tlieir  respective  as- 
semblies. 

It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  best  the  Presi- 
dent-General should  be  supported  as  well  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  that  so  all  disputes  between 
him  and  the  Grand  Council  concerning  his  salary 
might  be  prevented;  as  such  disputes  have  been 
frequently  of  mischievous  consequence  in  particu- 
lar Colonies,  especially  in  time  of  public  danger. 
The  quit-rents  of  crown  lands  in  America  might 
in  a  short  time  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
choice  of  members  for  the  Grand  Council  is  placed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  each  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  give  the  people  a  share  in  this 
new   general   government,    as   the   Crown   has   its 


share  by  the  appointment  of  the  President- 
General. 

But  it  being  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Council  of  New  York,  and  some  other  counsellors 
among  the  commissioners,  to  alter  the  plan  in 
this  particular,  and  to  give  the  governors  and 
councils  of  the  several  Provinces  a  share  in  the 
choice  of  the  Grand  Council,  or  at  least  a  power 
of  approving  and  confirming,  or  of  disallowing, 
the  choice  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  was  said, —  "That  the  government  or  consti- 
tution, proposed  to  be  formed  by  the  plan,  con- 
sists of  two  branches:  a  President-General  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  a  Council  chosen  by 
the  people,  or  by  the  people's  representatives, 
which  is  the  same  thing. 

"  That,  by  a  subsequent  article,  the  council 
chosen  by  the  people  can  effect  nothing  without 
tlie  consent  of  the  President-General  appointed  by 
the  Crown;  the  Crown  possesses,  therefore,  full 
one  half  of  the  power  of  this  constitution. 

"  That  in  the  British  Constitution,  the  Crown 
is  supposed  to  possess  but  one-third,  the  Lords 
having  their  share. 

"  That  the  constitution  seemed  rather  more  fa- 
vorable for  the   Crown. 

"  That  it  is  essential  to  English  liberty  that  the 
subject  should  not  be  taxed  but  by  his  own  con- 
sent, or  the  consent  of  his  elected  representatives. 

"  That  taxes  to  be  laid  and  levied  by  this  pro- 
posed constitution  will  be  proposed  and  agreed 
to  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  if  the 
plan  in  this  particular  be  preserved. 

*  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  74-75;  Cooke 
Yirginia,  p.  356. 

t  See  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  p. 
330  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  444  et  seq.; 
Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  76  et  seq. 
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"  But  if  the  proposed  alteration  should  take 
place,  it  seemed  as  if  matters  may  be  so  man- 
aged, as  tliat  the  Crown  shall  finally  have  the 
appointment,  not  only  of  the  President-General, 
but  of  a  majority  of  the  Grand  Council ;  for  seven 
out  of  eleven  governors  and  councils  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown. 

"And  so  the  people  in  all  the  Colonies  would 
in  effect  be  taxed  by  their  governors. 

"  It  was  therefore  apprehended,  that  such  al- 
terations of  the  plan  would  give  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  that  the  Colonies  could  not  be  easy  under 
siich  a  power  in  governors,  and  such  an  infringe- 
ment of  what  they  take  to  be  English  liberty. 

"  Besides,  the  giving  a  share  in  the  choice  of 
the  Grand  Council  would  not  be  equal  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  Colonies,  as  their  constitutions 
differ.  In  some,  both  government  and  council  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  In  others,  they  are  both 
appointed  by  the  proprietors.  In  some,  the  peo- 
ple have  a  share  in  the  choice  of  the  council ;  in 
others,  both  government  and  council  are  wholly 
chosen  by  the  people.  But  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  everywhere  chosen  by  the  people; 
and,  therefore,  placing  the  right  of  choosing  the 
Grand  Council  in  the  representatives  is  equal  with 
respect  to  all. 

"  That  the  Grand  Council  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent all  the  several  Houses  of  Representatives  of 
the  Colonies,  as  a  House  of  Representatives  doth 
the  several  towns  or  counties  of  a  Colony.  Could 
all  the  people  of  a  Colony  be  consulted  and  unite 
in  public  measures,  a  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  needless,  and'  could  all  the  Assemblies 
consult  and  unite  in  general  measures,  the  Grand 
Council  would  be  unnecessary. 

"  That  a  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Grand  Council  are  alike 
in  their  nature  and  intention.  And,  as  it  would 
seem  improper  that  the  King  or  House  of  Lords 
should  have  a  power  of  disallowing  or  appointing 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  so,  like- 
wise, that  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by 
the  Crown  should  have  a  power  of  disallowing 
or  appointing  members  of  the  Grand  Council,  who, 
in  this  constitution,  are  to  be  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

"  If  the  governor  and  councils  therefore  were  to 
have  a  share  in  the  choice  of  any  that  are  to 
conduct  this  general  government,  it  should  seem 
more  proper  that  they  should  choose  the  Presi- 
dent-General. But  this  being  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  importance  to  the  nation,  it  wag 
thought  better  to  be  filled  by  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  the  Crown. 


"  The  power  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  plan 
to  the  Grand  Council  is  only  a  concentration  of 
the  powers  of  the  several  assemblies  in  certain 
points  for  the  general  welfare;  as  the  power 
of  the  President-General  is  of  the  several  gov- 
ernors in  the  same  point. 

"And  as  the  choice  therefore  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil, by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  neither 
gives  the  people  any  new  powers,  nor  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  it  was  thought  and  hoped 
the  Crown  would  not  disapprove  of  it." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  commissioners  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  choice  was  most  properly  placed  in 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Election  of  Members. 

That  within  months  after  the  passing 

such  act,  the  House  of  Representatives  that  hap- 
pens to  be  sitting  within  that  time,  or  that  shall 
be  especially  for  that  purpose  convened,  may  and 
shall  choose  members  for  the  Grand  Council,  in 
the   following   proportion,   that   is   to   say,  — 

Massachusetts  Bay    7 

New  Hampshire    2 

Connecticut   5 

Rhode   Island    2 

New  York    4 

New  Jersey  8 

Pennsylvania    6 

Maryland    4 

Virginia    7 

North  Carolina 4 

South    Carolina    4 
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It  was  thought,  that  if  the  least  Colony  was 
allowed  two,  and  the  others  in  proportion,  the 
number  would  be  very  great,  and  the  expense 
heavy;  and  that  less  than  two  would  not  be  con- 
venient, as,  a  single  person  being  by  any  accident 
prevented  appearing  ait  the  meeting,  the  Colony 
he  ought  appear  for  would  not  be  represented. 
That,  as  the  choice  was  not  immediately  popular, 
they  would  be  generally  men  of  good  abilities  for 
business,  and  men  of  reputation  for  integrity,  and 
that  forty-eight  such  men  might  be  a  number 
sufficient.  But,  though  it  was  thought  reasonable 
each  Colony  should  have  a  share  in  the  repre- 
sentative body  in  some  degree  according  to  the 
proportion  it  contributed  to  the  general  treasury, 
yet  the  proportion  of  wealth  or  power  of  the  Col- 
onies is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  proportion  here 
fixed:  because  it  was  at  first  agreed,  that  the 
greatest  Colony  should  not  have  more  than  seven 
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rPiembers,  nor  the  least  less  than  two ;  and  the 
setting  these  proportions  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes was  not  nicely  attended  to,  as  it  would 
find  itself,  after  the  first  election,  from  the  sum 
brought  into  the  treasury  by  a  subsequent  article. 

Place  of  First  Meeting. 

— Who  shall  meet  for  the  first  time  at  the  city 
of  Philadclpliia  in  Pennsylvania,  being  called  by 
the  President-General  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  his  appointment. 

Philadelphia  was  named  as  being  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  Colonies,  where  the  commissioners 
would  be  well  and  cheaply  accommodated.  The 
high  roads,  through  the  whole  extent,  are  for  the 
most  part  very  good,  in  which  forty  or  fiftj'  miles  a 
day  may  very  well  be,  and  frequently  are,  travelled. 
Great  part  of  the  way  may  likewise  be  gone  by 
water.  In  summer  time,  the  passages  are  frequently 
performed  in  a  week  from  Charleston  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  and  from  Rhode  Island 
to  New  York,  through  the  Sound,  in  two  or  three 
flays,  and  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  by 
water  and  land,  in  two  days,  by  stage  boats,  and 
street  carriages  that  set  out  every  other  day.  The 
journey  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia  may  like- 
wise be  facilitated  by  boats  running  up  Chesa- 
peake Bay  three  hundred  miles.  But  if  the  whole 
journey  be  performed  on  horseback,  the  most  dis- 
tant members,  viz.,  the  two  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  from  South  Carolina,  may  probably  ren- 
der themselves  at  Philadelphia  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
days;  the  majority  may  be  there  in  much  less 
time. 

New  Election. 

That  there  shall  be  a  new  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Council  every  three  years-,  and, 
on  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  member,  his 
place  should  be  supplied  by  a  new  choice  at  the 
next  sitting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Colony  he 
represented. 

Some  Colonies  have  annual  assemblies,  some 
continue  during  a  governor's  pleasure ;  three  years 
was  thought  a  reasonable  medium  as  aflfording  a 
new  member  time  to  improve  himself  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  to  act  after  such  improvement,  and  yet 
giving  opportunities,  frequently  enough,  to  change 
him  if  he  has  misbehaved. 

Proportion  of  INIembers  After  the  First  Three 
Years. 
Tliat  after  the  first  three  years,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  money  arising  out  of  each  Colony  to 
the  general  treasury  can  be  known,  the  number 
of  members   to  be   chosen  for   each   Colony   shall, 


from  time  to  time,  in  all  ensuing  elections,  be 
regulated  by  that  proportion,  yet  so  as  that  the 
number  to  be  chosen  by  any  one  Province  be  not 
more  than  seven,  nor  less  than  two. 

By  a  subsequent  article,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  General  Council  shall  lay  and  levy  such  gen- 
eral duties  as  to  them,  may  appear  most  equal 
and  least  burdensome,  etc.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
they  lay  a  small  duty  or  excise  on  some  commod- 
ity imported  into  or  made  in  the  Colonies,  anil 
pretty  generally  and  equally  used  in  all  of  them, 
as  rum,  perhaps,  or  wine ;  the  yearly  produce  of 
this  duty  or  excise,  if  fairly  collected,  would  be 
in  some  Colonies  greater,  in  others  less,  as  the 
Colonies  are  greater  or  smaller.  When  the  col- 
lector's accounts  are  brought  in,  the  proportions 
will  appear;  and  from  them  it  is  proposed  to  reg- 
ulate the  proportion  of  the  representatives  to  be 
chosen  at  the  next  general  .election,  within  the 
limits,  however,  of  seven  and  two.  These  num- 
bers may  therefore  vary  in  the  course  of  years, 
as  the  Colonies  may  in  the  growth  and  increase 
of  people.  And  thus  the  quota  of  tax  from  each 
Colony  would  naturally  vary  with  its  circum- 
stances, thereby  preventing  all  disputes  and  dis- 
satisfaction about  the  just  proportions  due  from 
each,  which  might  otherwise  produce  pernicious 
consequences,  and  destroy  the  harmony  and  good 
agreement  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Union. 

]\Ieetixgs  of  the  Grand  Council  and  Call. 

That  the  Grand  Council  shall  meet  once  in  every 
year,  and  oftener  if  occasion  require,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  they  shall  adjourn  to  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding meeting,  or  as  they  shall  be  called  to  meet 
at  by  the  President-General  on  any  emergency; 
he  having  first  obtained  in  writing  the  consent 
of  seven  of  the  members  to  such  call,  and  sent  due 
and  timely  notice  to  the  whole. 

It  was  thought,  in  establishing  and  governing 
new  Colonies  or  settlements,  or  regulating  In- 
dian trade,  Indian  treaties,  etc.,  there  would, 
every  year,  suflficient  business  arise  to  require  at 
least  one  meeting,  and  at  such  meeting  many 
things  might  be  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
Colonies.  This  annual  meeting  may  either  be  at  a 
time  and  place  certain,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent-General and  Grand  Council  at  their  first 
meeting;  or  left  at  liberty,  to  be  at  such  time 
and  place  as  they  shall  adjourn  to,  or  be  called 
to  meet  at,  by  the  President-General. 

In  time  of  war.  it  seems  convenient  that  the 
meeting  should  be  in  that  colony  which  is  nearest 
the  seat  of  action. 
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Tlie  power  of  calling  them  on  any  emergency 
seemed  necessary  to  be  vested  in  the  President- 
General;  but,  that  such  i>o\ver  miglit  not  be  wan- 
tonly used  to  harass  the  members,  and  oblige  them 
to  make  frequent  long  journeys  to  little  purpose, 
the  consent  of  seven  at  least  to  such  call  was  sup- 
posed  a   convenient   guard. 

Continuance. 

That  the  Grand  Council  have  power  to  choose 
their  speaker;  and  shall  neither  be  dissolved,  pro- 
rogued, nor  continued  sitting  longer  than  six 
weeks  at  one  time,  without  their  own  consent  or 
the  special  command  of  the  Crown. 

The  speaker  should  be  presented  for  approba- 
tion ;  it  being  convenient,  to  prevent  misunder- 
standings and  disgusts,  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Council  should  be  a  person  agreeable,  if  possible, 
to  the  Council  and  President-General. 

Governors  have  sometimes  wantonly  exercised 
the  power  of  proroguing  or  continuing  the  sessions 
of  assemblies,  merelj-  to  harass  the  members  or 
compel  a  compliance;  and  sometimes  dissolve  them 
on  slight  disgusts.  This  it  was  feared  might  be 
done  by  the  President-General,  if  not  provided 
against;  and  the  inconvenience  and  hardship 
would  be  greater  in  the  general  government  than 
in  particular  Colonies,  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance the  members  must  be  from  home  during 
sittings,  and  the  long  journeys  some  of  them  must 
necessarily  take. 

Members'  Allowance. 

That  tlie  members  of  the  Grand  Council  i^hall 
be  allowed  for  their  service  ten  shillings  per  diem, 
during  their  session  and  journey  to  and  from  the 
place  of  meeting;  twent}^  miles  to  be  reckoned  a 
day's  journey. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  allow  some  wages,  lest 
the  expense  might  deter  some  suitable  persons 
from  the  service;  and  not  to  allow  too  great 
wages,  lest  unsuitable  persons  should  be  tempted 
to  cabal  for  the  employment,  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Twenty  miles  were  set  down  as  a  day's  journey, 
to  allow  for  accidental  hindrances  on  the  road, 
and  the  greater  expenses  of  travelling  than  resid- 
ing at  the  place  of  meeting. 

Assent  of  Pkesiuent-General  and   His   Duty. 

That  the  assent  of  the  President-General  be 
requisite  to  all  acts  of  the  Grand  Council,  and 
that  it  be  his  office  and  duty  to  cause  them  to  be 
carried  into  execution. 

The  assent  of  the  President-General  to  all  acts 
of  the  Grand  Council  was  made  necessary  in  order 


to  give  the  Crown  its  due  share  of  influence  in 
this  government,  and  connect  it  with  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  President-General,  besides  one  half 
cf  the  legislative  power,  hath  in  his  hands  the 
whole  executive  power. 

Power  of  President-General  and  Grand  Coun- 
cil;  Treaties  of  Peace  and  War. 

That  the  President-General,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Grand  Council,  hold  or  direct  all  Indian  trea- 
ties, in  which  the  general  interest  of  the  Colonies 
may  be  concerned,  and  make  peace  or  declare  war 
v.ith  Indian  nations. 

The  power  of  making  peace  or  war  with  Indian 
nations  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  in  every 
Colony,  and  is  expressly  granted  to  some  by  char- 
ter, so  that  no  new  power  is  hereby  intended  to  be 
granted  to  the  Colonies.  But  as,  in  consequence 
of  this  power,  one  Colony  might  make  peace  with 
a  nation  that  another  was  justly  engaged  in  war 
with;  or  make  war  on  slight  occasion  without  the 
concurrence  or  approbation  of  neighboring  Col- 
onies, greatly  endangered  by  it;  or  make  particu- 
lar treaties  of  neutrality  in  case  of  a  general  war, 
to  their  own  private  advantage  in  trade,  by  sup- 
plying the  common  enemy,  of  all  which  there  have 
been  instances,  it  was  thought  better  to  have  all 
treaties  of  a  general  nature  under  a  general  di- 
rection, that  so  the  good  of  the  whole  may  be 
consulted  and   provided   for. 

Indian  Trade. 

That  they  make  such  laws  as  they  judge  nec- 
essary for  regulating  all  the  Indian  trade. 

^Nlany  quarrels  and  wars  have  arisen  between 
the  colonies  and  Indian  nations,  through  the  bad 
conduct  of  traders,  who  cheat  tlie  Indians  after 
making  tliem  drunk,  etc.,  to  the  great  expense  of 
tlie  colonies,  both  in  blood  and  treasure.  Particu- 
lar colonies  are  so  interested  in  the  trade,  as  not 
to  be  willing  to  admit  such  a  regulation  as  might 
be  best  for  the  Avhole;  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
best  under  a  general  direction. 

Indian  Purchases. 

That  they  make  all  purchases  from  Indians,  for 
the  Crown,  of  lands  not  now  within  the  bounds 
of  particular  colonies,  or  that  shall  not  be  within 
their  bounds  when  some  of  them  are  reduced  to 
more  convenient  dimensions. 

Purchases  from  the  Indians,  made  by  private 
persons,  have  been  attended  with  many  inconven- 
iences. They  have  frequently  interfered  and  oc- 
casioned uncertainty  of  titles,  many  disputes  and 
expensive   lawsuits,   and   hindered   the    settlement 
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of  the  land  so  disputed.  Then  the  Indians  have 
been  cheated  by  such  private  purchasers,  and  dis- 
content and  wars  have  been  the  consequence.  These 
would  be  prevented  by  public  fair  purchases. 

Several  of  the  Colony  charters  in  America  ex- 
tend their  bounds  to  the  South  Sea,  which  may 
pej-haps  be  three  or  four  thousand  miles  in  length 
to  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  sup- 
posed they  must  in  time  be  reduced  to  dimen- 
sions more  convenient  for  the  common  purposes  of 
government. 

Very  little  of  the  land  in  these  grants  is  yet 
purchased  of  the  Indians. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  purchase  of  them,  than 
to  take  and  maintain  the  possession  by  force;  for 
they  are  generally  very  reasonable  in  their  de- 
mands for  land;  and  the  expense  of  guarding  a 
large  frontier  against  their  incursion  is  vastly 
great;  because  all  must  be  guarded,  and  always 
guarded,  as  we  know  not  where  or  when  to  except 
them. 

New-  Settlements, 

That  they  make  new  settlements  on  such  pur- 
chases by  granting  lands  in  tlie  King's  name,  re- 
serving a  quit-rent  to  the  Crown  for  the  use  of 
the  general  treasury.  , 

It  is  supposed  better  that  there  should  be  one 
purchaser  than  many;  and  that  the  Crown  should 
be  that  purchaser,  or  the  Union  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown.  By  this  means  the  bargains  may  be 
more  easily  made,  the  price  not  enhanced  by 
numerous  bidders,  future  disputes  about  private 
Indian  purchases,  and  monopolies  of  vast  tracts 
to  particular  persons  (which  are  judicial  to  the 
settlement  and  peopling  of  the  country),  pre- 
vented; and,  the  land  being  again  granted  in  small 
tracts  to  the  settlers,  the  quit-rents  reserved  may 
become  a  fund  for  support  of  government,  for  de- 
fence of  the  country,  case  of  taxes,  etc. 

Strong  forts  on  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio,  etc.,  may, 
at  the  same  time  they  secure  our  present  fron- 
tiers, serve  to  defend  new  colonies  settled  under 
their  protection;  and  such  colonies  would  also 
mutually  defend  and  support  such  forts,  and  bet- 
ter secure  the  friendship  of  the  far  Indians. 

A  particular  colony  has  scarce  strength  enough 
to  exert  itself  by  new  settlements,  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  old;  but  the  joint  force  of  the 
Union  might  suddenly  establish  a  new  colony  or 
two  in  those  parts,  or  extend  an  old  colony  to 
particular  passes,  greatly  to  the  security  of  our 
present  frontiers,  increase  of  trade  and  people, 
breaking  off  the  French  communication  between 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  .speedy  settlement  of 
the  immediate  lands- 


The  power  of  settling  new  colonies  is  therefore 
thought  a  valuable  part  of  the  plan,  and  what 
cannot  so  well  be  executed  by  two  unions  as  by 
one. 

Laws   to   Govern   Them, 

That  they  make  laws  for  regulating  and  gov- 
erning such  new  settlements,  till  the  Crown  shall 
tliink  fit  to  form  them  into  particular  govern- 
ments. 

The  making  of  laws  suitable  for  the  new  col- 
onies, it  was  thought,  would  be  properly  vested 
in  the  President-General  and  the  Grand  Council; 
under  whose  protection  they  must  at  first  neces- 
sarily be,  and  who  would  be  well  acquainted  with 
their  circumstances,  as  having  settled  them. 
When  they  are  become  sufficiently  populous,  they 
may  by  the  Crown  be  formed  into  complete  and 
district   governments. 

The  appointment  of  a  sub-president  by  the 
Crown,  to  take  place  in  case  of  the  death  or  ab- 
sence of  the  President-General,  would  perhaps  be 
an  improvement  of  the  plan;  and  if  all  the  gov- 
ernors of  particular  provinces  were  to  be  formed 
into  a  standing  council  of  state,  for  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  President-General,  it  might 
be  another  considerable  improvement. 

Raise  Soldiees,  and  Equip  Vessels,  Etc, 
That  they  raise  and  pay  soldiers  and  build  forts 
for  the  defence  of  any  of  the  colonies,  and  equip 
vessels  of  force  to  guard  the  coasts  and  protect 
the  trade  on  the  ocean,  lakes,  or  great  rivers;  but 
they  shall  not  impress  men  in  any  colony,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislature. 

It  was  thought,  that  quotas  of  men,  to  be  raised 
and  paid  by  the  several  colonies,  and  joined  for 
any  public  service,  could  not  always  be  got  to- 
gether witli  the  necessary  expedition.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  one  thousand  men  should  be 
wanted  in  New  Hampshire  on  any  emergency.  To 
fetch  them  by  fifties  and  hundreds  out  of  every 
colony,  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  would  be  in- 
convenient, the  transportation  chargeable,  and  the 
occasion  perhaps  passed  before  they  could  be  as- 
sembled; and  therefore  it  would  be  best  to  raise 
them  (by  offering  bounty  money  and  pay)  near 
the  place  where  they  would  be  w^anted.  to  be  dis- 
charged again  when  the  service  should  be  over. 

Particular  colonies  are  at  present  backward  to 
build  forts  at  their  own  expense,  which  they  say 
will  be  equally  useful  to  their  neighboring  col- 
onies, who  refuse  to  join,  on  a  presumption  that 
such  forts  will  be  built  and  kept  up,  though  they 
contribute  nothing.  This  unjust  conrluct  Aveakens 
the  whole;   but,  the  forts  being  for  the  good  of 
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the  whole,  it  was  thought  best  they  sliould  be 
built  and-  maintained  by  the  whole,  out  of  the 
common  treasury. 

In  the  time  of  war,  small  vessels  of  force  are 
sometimes  necessai-y  in  tlic  colonies  to  scour  the 
coasts  of  small  privateers.  These  being  provided 
by  the  Union  will  be  an  advantage  in  turn  to  the 
colonies  which  are  situated  on  the  sea,  and  whose 
frontiers  on  the  land-side,  being  covered  by  other 
colonies,  reap  but  little  immediate  benefit  from 
the  advanced  forts. 

Power  to  Make  Laws,   Lay   Duties,   Etc. 

That  for  these  purposes  they  have  power  to 
make  laws  and  lay  and  levy  such  general  duties, 
imposts  or  taxes,  as  to  them  shall  appear  most 
equal  and  just  (considering  the  ability  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  several 
colonies),  and  such  as  may  be  collected  with  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  people;  rather  discour- 
aging luxury,  than  loading  industry  with  unnec- 
essary burdens. 

The  laws  which  the  President-General  and 
Grand  Council  are  empowered  to  make  are  sucli 
only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  settlements;  the  raising,  regulating,  and 
paying  soldiers  for  the  general  service;  the  regu- 
lating of  Indian  trade;  and  laying  and  collecting 
the  general  duties  and  taxes.  They  should  also 
have  a  power  to  restrain  the  exportation  of  pro- 
visions to  the  enemy  from  any  of  the  colonies,  on 
particular  occasions,  in  time  of  war.  But  it  is  not 
intended  that  they  may  interfere  with  the  constitu- 
tion or  government  of  tlie  particular  colonies, 
who  are  to  be  left  to  their  own  laws,  and  to  lay, 
levy,  and  apply  their  own  taxes  as  before. 

Genekal  Treasurer  and  Particular  Treasurer. 

That  they  may  appoint  a  General  Treasurer,  and 
Particular  Treasurer  in  government  when  ntees- 
sary;  and,  from  time  to  time,. may  order  the  sums 
in  the  treasuries  of  each  government  into  the 
general  treasury,  or  draw  on  them,  for  special 
payments,  as  they  fined  most  convenient. 

The  treasurers  here  meant  are  only  for  the  gen- 
eral funds  and  not  for  the  particular  funds  of 
each  colony,  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  treasurers  at  their  own  disposal. 

!MoNEY,  How  TO  Issue. 

Yet  no  money  to  issue  but  by  joint  orders  of 
the  President-General  and  Grand  Council,  except 
where  sums  have  been  appointed  to  particular 
purposes,  and  the  President-General  is  previously 
empowered  by  an  act  to  draw  such  sums. 


To  prevent  misapplication  of  the  money,  or  even 
application  that  might  be  dissatisfactory  to  the 
Crown  or  the  people,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
join  the  President-General  and  Grand  Council  in 
all  issues  of  money. 

Accounts. 

That  the  general  accounts  shall  be  yearly  set- 
tled and  reported  to  the  several  Assemblies. 

By  communicating  the  accounts  yearly  to  each 
Assembly,  they  will  be  satisfied  of  the  prudent  and 
honest  conduct  of  their  representatives  in  the 
Grand  Council. 

Quorum. 

That  a  quorum  of  the  Grand  Council,  empow- 
ered to  act  with  the  President-General,  do  con- 
sist of  twenty-five  members ;  among  whom  there 
shall  be  one  or  more  from  a  majority  of  the 
Colonies. 

The  quorum  seems  large,  but  it  was  thought  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  colonies  in  gen- 
eral, to  have  matters  of  importance  to  the  whole 
transacted  by  a  smaller  number,  or  even  by  this 
number  of  twenty-five,  unless  there  were  among 
them  one  at  least  from  a  majority  of  the  col- 
onies, because  otherwise,  the  whole  quorum  being 
made  up  of  members  from  three  or  four  colonies 
at  one  end  of  the  union,  something  might  be  done 
that  would  not  be  equal  with  respect  to  the  rest, 
and  thence  dissatisfaction  and  discords  might 
arise  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole. 

Laws  to  be  Transmitted. 

That  the  laws  made  by  them  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid  shall  not  be  repugnant,  but,  as  near  as 
may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  King  in  Council  for 
approbation,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  pass- 
ing; and  if  not  disapproved  within  three  years 
after  presentation,  to  remain  in  force. 

This  was  thought  necessary  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Crown,  to  preserve  the  connection  of  the 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  the  whole,  of 
the  members,  with  the  head,  and  to  induce  greater 
care  and  circumspection  in  making  of  the  laws, 
that  they  be  good  in  themselves  and  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit. 

Death  of  the  President-General. 
That,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  President- 
General,  the  Speaker  of  the  Grand  Council  for 
the  time  being  shall  succeed,  and  be  vested  with 
the  same  powers  and  authorities,  to  continue  till 
the  King's  pleasure  be  known. 
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It  might  be  better,  perhaps,  as  was  said  before, 
if  the  Crown  appointed  a  Vice-President,  to  take 
place  on  the  death  or  absence  of  the  President- 
General;  for  so  we  should  be  more  sure  of  a  suit- 
able person  at  the  head  of  the  colonies.  On  the 
death  or  absence  of  both,  the  Speaker  to  take 
place  (or  rather  the  eldest  King's  Governor)  till 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  be  known. 

Officers,  how^  Appointed. 

That  all  military  commission  officers,  whether 
for  land  or  sea  service,  to  act  under  this  general 
constitution,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President- 
General;  but  the  approbation  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil is  to  be  obtained,  before  they  receive  their 
commissions.  And  all  civil  officers  are  to  be  nom- 
inated by  the  Grand  Council,  and  to  receive  the 
President-General's  approbation  before  they  offi- 
ciate. 

It  was  thought  it  might  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  service,  to  have  officers  appointed  unknown  to 
the  people  or  unacceptable,  the  generality  of  Amer- 
icans serving  willingly  under  officers  they  know; 
and  not  caring  to  engage  in  the  service  under 
strangers,  or  such  as  are  often  appointed  by-  gov- 
ernors through  favor  or  interest.  The  service  here 
meant,  is  not  the  stated,  settled  service  in  stand- 
ing troops;  but  any  sudden  and  short  service, 
either  for  defence  of  our  colonies,  or  invading  the 
enemy's  country  (such  as  the  expedition  to  Cape 
Breton  in  the  last  war;  in  which  may  substan- 
tial farmers  and  tradesmen  engaged  as  common 
soldiers,  under  officers  of  their  own  country,  for 
whom  they  had  an  esteem  and  affection ;  who 
would  not  have  engaged  in  a  standing  army,  or 
under  officers  from  England ) .  It  was  therefore 
thought  best  to  give  the  Council  the  power  of  ap- 
proving the  officers,  which  the  people  will  look  on 
as  great  security  of  their  being  good  men.  And 
without  some  such  provision  as  this,  it  was 
thought  the  expense  of  engaging  men  in  the  serv- 
ice on  any  emergency  would  be  much  greater,  and 
the  number  who  could  be  induced  to  engage  much 
less ;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  most  for  the 
King's  service  and  the  general  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion, that  the  prerogative  should  relax  a  little  in 
this  particular  throughout  all  the  colonies  in 
America;  as  it  had  already  done  much  more  in 
the  charters  of  some  particular  colonies,  viz. ;  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island. 

The  civil  officers  will  be  chiefly  treasurers  and 
collectors  of  taxes;  and  the  suitable  persons  are 
most  likely  to  be  known  by  the  Council. 


Vacaxcies,  How  Suppiied. 

But,  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death  or  removal 
of  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  under  this  con- 
stitution, the  Governor  of  the  province  in  which 
such  vacancy  happens,  may  appoint,  till  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President-General  and  Grand  Council 
can  be  known.  " 

The  vacancies  were  thought  best  siipplied  by  the 
governors  in  each  province,  till  a  new  appointment 
can  be  regularly  made ;  otherwise  the  service 
might  suffer  before  the  meeting  of  the  President- 
General  and   Grand  Council. 

Each  Colony  May  Defend  Itself  in  Emer- 
gency, Etc. 

That  the  particular  military  as  well  as  civil 
establishments  in  each  colony  remain  in  their  pres- 
ent state,  the  general  constitution  notwithstand- 
ing; and  that  on  sudden  emergencies  any  colony 
miay  defend  itself,  and  lay  the  accounts  of  expense- 
thence  arising  before  the  President-General  and 
General  Council,  who  may  allow  and  order  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  as  far  as  they  judge  such  ac- 
counts just  and   reasonable. 

Otherwise  the  union  of  the  whole  would  weaken 
the  parts,  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  Union. 
The  accounts  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  President- 
General  and  Grand  Council,  and  allowed  if  found 
reasonable.  This  Avas  thought  necessary  to  en- 
courage colonies  to  defend  themselves,  as  the  ex- 
pense would  be  light  when  borne  by  the  whole; 
and  also  to  check  imprudent  and  lavish  expense 
in  such  defences. 

In  Carey's  American  Museum,  1789,  February 
(pp.  190-194),  March  (pp.  285-28.8).  April  (pp. 
305-368 ) ,  there  is  an  elaborate  article,  "Albany 
Plan  of  Union,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which  ap- 
pears the  following:  — 

"  Eemark  February  9,  1789. 
"  On  Reflection  it  now  seems  probable,  that  if 
the  foregoing  Plan  or  something  like  it  had  been 
adopted  and  carried  into  Execution,  the  subse- 
quent Separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country  might  not  so  soon  have  happened,  nor  the 
Mischiefs  suffered  on  both  sides  have  occurred  per- 
haps during  another  Century.  For  the  Colonies, 
if  so  united,  would  have  really  been,  as  they  then 
thought  themselves,  sufficient  to  their  own  De- 
fence, and  being  trusted  with  it,  as  by  the  Plan, 
an  Arm!y  from  Britain  for  that  purpose  would 
have  been  unnecessary;  the  Pretences  for  framing 
the  Stamp  Act  would  then  not  have  existed,  nor 
the  other  projects  for  drawing  a  Revenue  from 
America  to  Britain  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
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were  the  Causes  of  the  Breach  &  attended  with 
such  terrible  Expense  of  Blood  and  Treasure;  so 
that  the  ditlVrent  parts  of  tlie  Empire  might  still 
have  remained  in  Peace  and  Union.  But  the  Fate 
of  this  Plan  was  singular.  For  then  after  many 
Days  thorough  Discussion  of  all  its  Parts  in  Con- 
gress it  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  Copies 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Assembly  of  each  prov- 
ince for  Concurrence,  and  one  to  the  Ministry  in 
England  for  the  Approbation  of  the  Crown.  The 
Crown  disapproved  it,  as  having  placed  too  much 
\Yeight  in  tlie  Democratic  Part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  every  Assembly,  as  having  allowed  too 
much  to  Prerogative.  So  it  was  totally  rejected." 
The  above,  as   printed   in   The   Museum,   omits 


the  word  "  Remark,"  but  bears  date  at  the  bot- 
tom, Philadelphia,  April  9,  1789.  It  was  written 
by  Dr.  Franklin  and  accompanied  the  following 
letter:  — 

"Sir,  I  thank  you  for  the  Opportunity  you 
propose  to  give  me  of  making  Alterations  in  these 
old  Pieces  of  mine  which  you  intend  to  republish 
in  your  Museum.  I  have  no  Inclination  to  make 
any  change  in  them;  but  should  like  to  see  Proof 
Sheet,  supposing  your  Copies  may  possibly  be  in- 
correct, and  if  you  have  no  Objection,  you  may 
follow  the  Albany  Plan  with  the  enclosed  Remark 
but  as  from  me. 

"I  am.  Sir,  Your  humble  Servant 

(Signed)  "  B.   Franklin."* 


CHAPTEE    XXIII. 

1756-1764. 


END    OF    THE    FOURTH    INTERCOLONIAL    WAR:    PONTIAC  S    CONSPIRACY. 

War  declared  between  England  and  France — ■  Bradstreet's  expedition  against  Oswego  —  Montcalm's  arrival  in 
America  — -  Armstrong's  attack  upon  Kittanning  —  Expedition  against  Louisburg  determined  upon  —  Loudon 
sails  with  troops  —  Montcalm  attacks  Fort  William  Henry  —  William  Pitt  takes  charge  of  affairs  in  England  • — 
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War  was  formally  declared  by  Eng- 
land against  France  on  May  18,  1756, 
and  shortly  afterward  a  counter 
declaration  was  issued  by  the  French 
Court.*  James  Abercrombie,  a  sol- 
dier of  considerable  distinction  on 
the  continent,  was  sent  to  the  colonies 


*  For  the  diplomatic  changes  which  preceded 
the  -war  see  Tuttle,  History  of  Prussia  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  voL  ii.,  pp.  234-321;  Perkins, 
France  under  Louis  XV.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-84. 


with  an  additional  force,  but  John 
Campbell,  Earl  of  Loudon,  the  new 
commander-in-chief,  did  not  arrive 
until  about  the  end  of  July.  A  garri- 
son had  already  been  established  at 
Oswego,  and  it  was  his  first  object  to 
send  reinforcements  there.  Accord- 
ingly, Lieutenant-colonel  John  Brad- 
street  was   dispatched   with   a   small 


*  See   Smyth,   The  Life  and    Writings   of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  iii.,  226-27. 
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body  of  troops  and  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  thither  in  safety.  The 
French  attempted  to  intercept  him, 
but  Bradstreet  was  too  prompt  for 
them  to  accomplish  their  object.  On 
his  return  up  the  river,  Bradstreet 
was  waylaid  by  the  French  and  In- 
dians, but  after  a  sharp  conflict  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  them.  Shortly 
after  this  skirmish,  a  fresh  body  of 
troops  joined  them  and  the  combined 
forces  descended  the  river  to  Oswego, 
which  was  now  placed  in  an  excellent 
state  of  defence.  On  joining  Aber- 
crombie,  Bradstreet  warned  him  of 
the  French  intentions  to  seize  Oswego 
and  fresh  troops  were  sent  there  to 
further  reinforce  the  garrison,  but 
Loudon  procrastinated  so  long  in 
sending  them  that  the  movement  when 
made  in  iVugust  was  found  to  be  too 
late,  as  the  fort  had  already  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  under  Mont- 
calm. By  this  surrender  more  than 
1,000  men,  135  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
large  quantity  of  stores  and  provi- 
sions, and  a  fleet  of  boats  and  vessels 
constructed  for  the  Niagara  expedi- 
tion fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
French.  The  British  troops  which 
were  then  on  the  march  under  Daniel 
"Webb,  upon  hearing  of  the  expedi- 
tion, quickly  returned  to  Albany.* 


•  Fiske,  Xetc  France  and  Ve?c  England,  pp.  301- 
309 ;  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
393-416;  Roberts,  ^'ew  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  327-328; 
Lamb,  City  of  Xew  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  660 ;  N.  Y.  Col. 
Docs.,  vol.  vii.  and  x. ;  Documentary  History  of 
Xew  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  488-497;  Bradley,  The 
Fight  tcith  France  for  North  America,  pp.  153- 
160;  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  316-319;  Smith,  Canada, 


The  energetic  movements  of  the 
French  at  this  time  were  chiefly  due 
to  the  vigor  infused  into  the  French 
authorities  by  the  arrival  of  the  new 
commander-in-chief,  Louis  Joseph 
Marquis  de  Montcalm-Gozon  de  St. 
Veran.  Montcalm  was  born  at  the 
Chateau  de  Candiac,  near  Nimes,  in 
1712,  of  an  illustrious  family.  Though 
he  had  been  destined  for  the  army, 
an  excellent  education  had  been  given 
him  by  his  parents.  Throughout  his 
life  he  retained  a  taste  for  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits,  and  undoubt- 
edly, had  not  his  career  terminated  so 
suddenly,  he  would  have  been  chosen 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Before  coming  to  America,  Montcalm 
had  attained  an  enviable  reputation  in 
European  warfare,  and  when  war  was 
declared  between  the  two  nations, 
the  French  realized  the  importance 
of  retaining  their  possessions  in 
America,  and  Montcalm  was  selected 
to  take  command  of  all  the  forces  in 
the  colonies.* 

During  this  year  there  were  few 
movements  which  had  any  result  and 
none  which  were  of  any  importance. 
Colonel  John  Armstrong  made  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  Kittanning,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Alleghany    River,t    but    this    eonsti- 


vol.  i.,  pp.  243-244;  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  452- 
453. 

*  On  his  early  life  see  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  vol.  i..  p.  356  et  seq. 

t  See  Armstrong's  report  in  Colonial  Records  of 
Pennsylvania,  vol.  vii.,  p.  257;  Hazard's  Penn- 
sylvania Register,  vol.  i.,  p.  306 ;  Parkman, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  423-426; 
Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  p.  377. 
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tuted  the  most  noteworthy  exploit  of 
the  whole  year.  Loudon's  greatest 
achievement  was  the  frightening  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  into  acceding  to  his 
demands  for  gratuitous  quarters  for 
his  officers.*  However,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year,  1757,  more 
extensive  operations  were  decided 
upon,  and  at  a  council  held  at  Boston 
it  was  concluded  not  only  that  the 
frontiers  should  be  defended,  but  that 
an  expedition  should  be  sent  against 
Louisburg.  The  New  England  col- 
onies were  requested  to  furnish  4,000 
troops  for  the  expedition,  and  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  2,000.  In 
Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time  the 
colonists  were  quarreling  with  the 
proprietors  regarding  the  taxes  on 
the  proprietary  estates  in  America, 
and  finally  under  compulsion  the 
Assembly  voted  a  levy  of  £100,000, 
but  they  protested  against  this  taxa- 
tion and  sent  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
England  to  urge  their  complaints.! 
In  Virginia  Washington  was  exerting 
all  his  energy  and  influence  to  secure 
forces  to  defend  the  frontier,  but 
little  could  be  done  so  long  as  Fort 
Duquesne  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.!     Further  south  the  In- 


*For  the  details  of  these  disputes  see  Colonial 
Records  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  358-380; 
Smith,  History  of  New  York,  part  ii.,  p.  242; 
Massachusetts  Archives,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  p.  153. 

t  Franklin's  Autobiography,  edited  by  Bigelow, 
pp.  277-282;  Weld,  pp.  250-254;  Morse,  Life  of 
Franklin,  p.  59  et  seq. 

t  At  this  time  the  planters  experienced  some 
very  hard  times.  The  able-bodied  men  were  away 
on  the  frontiers,  and  crops  became  so  short  that 


dians  were  causing  the  colonists  con- 
siderable trouble. 

Having  equipped  the  necessary 
forces.  Lord  Loudon  sailed  from  New 
York  in  June,  1757,  with  6,000  regu- 
lars accompanied  by  a  small  squadron 
under  Admiral  Hardy,  and  at  Hali- 
fax he  was  joined  by  a  fleet  of  15  ships 
of  the  line  and  three  frigates  under 
Admiral  Francis  Holbourne,  who 
brought  also  an  additional  body  of 
5,000  troops.  But  again  Loudon's 
procrastination  resulted  disastrously 
to  the  colonists.  Before  arriving  at 
his  destination,  22  French  ships  of  the 
line  and  several  frigates  entered  the 
harbor  of  Louisburg,  and  as  a  strong 
garrison  was  already  there,  it  was 
deemed  useless  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  place.  Loudon  therefore  re- 
turned to  New  York.* 

While  Loudon  was  thus  engaged, 
Montcalm,  displaying  his  character- 
istic energy,  determined  to  strike  a 
heavy     blow     against     the     English. 


tobacco  rose  to  the  value  of  six  shillings  a  pound. 
The  first  paper  money  issued  in  Virginia  was  now 
voted  by  the  Assembly,  with  a  decree  that  for  the 
next  ten  months  debtors  might  pay  their  obliga- 
tions at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  pound.  This 
practically  amounted  to  a  repudiation  of  about  60 
per  cent.,  of  existing  liabilities,  but  the  relief 
afforded  was  great. 

*  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
468-473  and  authorities  there  cited  particularly 
John  Knox,  Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns 
in  North  America,  1757-1760,  vol.  1.  (London, 
1769);  Chevalier  Johnstone,  Campaign  of  Louis- 
burg; Beatson,  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs,  vol. 
ii.;  Bradley,  The  Fight  with  France  for  North 
America,  pp.  169-184;  W.  C.  Ford  (ed),  General 
Orders  of  1151  issued  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  and 
Phinus  Lyman,  in  the  Campaign  against  the 
French,  Webb  series,  No.  i.    (New  York,  1899). 
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With  a  force  of  5,800  French 
Canadians  and  1,800  Indians,  he 
ascended  Lake  George  and  on  Angnst 
1  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry, 
then  garrisoned  by  abont  2,200  troops 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  George 
Monro.  At  Fort  Edward,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  was  Daniel  Webb  with 
about  4,000  troops,  but  these  forces 
gave  Monro  no  assistance.*  Mont- 
calm furiously  pressed  the  charge, 
and  as  Monro's  ammunition  soon 
gave  out,  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render.!    According  to  the  terms  of 


*  In  a  letter  written  by  Gabriel  Christie,  Cap- 
tain of  tlie  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  and  dated 
Albany,  Aug.  4,  1757,  it  is  stated  that  an  express 
had  been  received  from  General  Webb,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  British  troops  at  Fort  Edward, 
and  who  apprehended  an  attack  of  the  French  and 
Indians  under  Montcalm  upon  the  latter  strong- 
hold.   Captain  Christie  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"  I  sent,  from  this,  expresses  everywhere  to  raise 
the  Militia.  *  *  *  Intelligence  was  well,  too, 
grounded,  as  the  signal  guns  was  fired  yesterday, 
and  the  GJeneral  sent  all  the  men  he  possibly 
could  spare,  previous  to  that,  from  Fort  Edward. 
The  Militia,  except  the  Mohocks  River,  have  been 
dilatory.  General  Webb  says  the  fate  of  this 
colony  depends  upon  assistance.  About  an  hour 
since  express  received,  containing  an  order  from 
Fort  Edward,  Aug.  3,  11  at  night.  Fort  William 
Henry  was  this  morning  invested  by  a  large  body 
of  Indians  and  Canadians.  After  daybreak  boats 
landed  with  troops  and  artillery  within  sight  of 
the  fort.  A  Canadian  prisoner  informs  us  their 
number  is  11,000  men,  fifty-six  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  five  mortars.  All  communication  is  cut  off. 
There  has  been  a  continual  firing,  till  a  little  be- 
fore sun  sett,  but  we  know  not  what  has  been  the 
issue.  We  are  in  no  situation  to  assist  them  — 
not  having  1,500  men.  You  will  write  to  all  the 
Governors  by  the  General's  orders,  likewise  to  the 
Colonels  of  the  ]\Iilitia.  The  fate  of  this  colony 
depends  on  it.  After  the  above.  Sir,  I  need  say 
no  more." 

t  Sir  William  Johnson  had  joined  Webb  and 
had  obtained  the  latter's  consent  to  relieve  Monro, 
but   when    he    had    proceeded    four   miles   on    his 


capitulation,  the  garrison  was  to  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the 
honors  of  war,  Montcalm  promising 
to  give  them  protection  for  them- 
selves and  their  baggage  as  far  as 
Fort  Edward,*  but  these  terms 
greatly  displeased  the  Indians  under 
Montcalm,  and  hardly  had  the 
British  and  colonial  troops  begun 
their  march  to  Fort  Edward  when 
the  greedy  and  blood-thirsty  Indians 
made  an  attack  upon  them.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Montcalm  had  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  this  attack,  and 
undoubtedly  he  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  restrain  the  Indians  once  the 
attack  was  begun,  but  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  little  in  this  respect,  and 
in  the  fight  hundreds  of  the  British 
fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  red 
men.  Israel  Putnam  says:  "  The 
fort  was  entirely  demolished,  the 
barracks,  and  outhouses  and  build- 
ings were  a  heap  of  ruins;  the  can- 
nons, stores,  boats  and  vessels  were 
all  carried  away.  The  fires  were  still 
burning;  the  smoke  and  stench  offen- 
sive and  suffocating.  Innumerable 
fragments,  human  skulls,  and  bones, 
and  carcasses,  half  consumed,  were 
still  frying  and  broiling  in  the  decay- 
ing fires.  Dead  bodies,  mangled  with 
scalping  knives  and  tomahawks,  in  all 


journey,  W^ebb  peremptorily  recalled  him  and  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  start  again,  because  he 
feared  Johnson  would  share  the  fate  of  Braddock. 
See  Buell,  Sir  William  Johnson,  pp.  172-173; 
GrifRs,  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six  Nations, 
pp.  162-163. 

•  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  110-111;  Livingston,  Life 
of  Putnam,  pp.  65-69. 
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the  wantonness  of  Indian  fierceness 
and  barbarity,  were  everywhere  to  be 
seen.  More  than  one  hundred  wo- 
men, butchered,  and  shockingly 
mangled,  lay  upon  the  ground,  still 


fall  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  in 
Massachusetts  alone  20,000  militia 
were  ordered  out,  but  for  the  present 
they  had  no  further  cause  for  alarm 
as  Montcalm  was  perfectly  satisfied 


«4 


TLAN    OF    THE    ATTACK    OX    FORT    WILLIAM    HENRY. 

A.  The  dock.  U.  Garrison  gardens.  C.  Fort  William  Henry.  D.  Morass.  E.  Enemv's  first  battery  of 
IT  ^^^  ^  -  '"ortars.  F.  Their  second  battery  of  10  guns  and  3  mortars.  G.  Their  approaches. 
//.I  wo  intended  batteries.  /.  Landing  place  of  their  artillery.  K.  Montcalm's  camp  with  the  main 
V  /'■  .,  Levi's  camp  with  regulars  and  Canadians.  J/.  De  la  Corne  with  Canadians  and  Indians. 
^.  Oround    where    the    English    first    encamped.      O.   Bridge  over  the  Morass.     /'.   English  intrenchment 


weltering  in  their  gore.  Devastation, 
barljarity  and  horror  everywhere  ap- 
peared, and  the  spectacle  presented 
was  too  diabolical  and  awful  either 
to  be  endured  or  described. ' '  *  The 
colonists  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the 

*  Lossing,  pp.  111-112. 


with  his  present  success  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  returned  to  Canada.f 


•  Fiske,  'New  France  and  New  England,  pp.  310- 
315;  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
474-514;  Bradley,  The  Fir/ht  loith  France  for 
North  America,  pp.  184-199;  Miles,  History  of 
Canada,  pp.  322-330 ;  ilcMullen's  Canada,  pp.  130- 
135;   Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  4G3-467. 
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The  three  campaigns  ■undertaken 
by  the  English  had  thus  left  them  in 
the  same  position  as  they  were  before, 
and  the  French  were  still  masters,  re- 
taining in  their  possession  Frontenac, 
Niagara,  Louisburg,  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga*  and  the  chain  of 
posts  in  the  west.  Beside  this  the 
French  had  destroyed  the  forts  at 
Oswego  and  had  compelled  the  Six 
Nations  to  remain  neutral.  It  is  small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  discontent 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  colo- 
nies and  it  was  considered  high  time 
that  more  vigorous  measures  be 
adopted  if  the  English  were  to  suc- 
cessfully consummate'  their  plans  for 
driving  the  French  from  America. f 

In  June,  1757,  William  Pitt,  "  The 
Great  Commoner,"  afterward  Earl 
of  Chatham,  was  placed  in  entire  con- 
trol of  foreign  and  colonial  affairs. t 
He  had  been  called  to  this  office  more 
through  popular  urgency  than  be- 
cause George  II.  had  any  liking  for 
him.  Immediately  upon  his  assuming 
office,  vigor  was  infused  into  all  the 
English  movements  and  the  agents 
chosen  to  carry  the  government  plans 


*  Ticonderoga  is  a  corruption  of  Cheonderoga, 
an  Iroquois  word,  signifying  sounding  waters,  and 
was  applied  by  the  Indians  to  the  rushing  waters 
of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  at  the  falls.  The 
French  built  a  fort  here  in  1756,  which  they 
named'  Fort  Carillon. 

t  Bradley,  pp.  200-208  gives  a  resume  of  con- 
ditions at  this  period. 

t  On  the  events  leading  up  to  Pitt's  promotion 
to  this  powerful  position  see  Walford  D.  Green, 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham  and  the  Growth 
and  Division  of  the  British  Empire,  1708-11178, 
pp.  89-102 ;  Frederic  Harrison,  Chatham,  p.  75 
et  seq.  {Twelve  English  Statesmen  series). 
Vol.  II  — S 


into  effect  were  selected  with  wise 
discrimination.*  Pitt's  plans  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada  also  infused  new 
life  into  the  colonists,  and  as  they 
were  now  repaid  for  the  expenses  to 
which  they  had  previously  been  put, 
large  forces  of  provincials  were  soon 
collected.  At  the  same  time  further 
reinforcements  were  sent  from  Eng- 
land, and  Abercrombie,  who  still  con- 
tinued as  commander-in-chief,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  aggre- 
gating about  50,000,  which  was 
greater  than  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion of  New  France. 

Pitt  planned  to  make  attacks  simul- 
taneously on  Fort  Duquesne,  Louis- 
burg and  Ticonderoga.  Early  in 
June,  1758,  Boscawen  arrived  before 
the  fort  at  Louisburg  with  a  fleet  of 
40  war  vessels  and  an  army  of  about 
11, GOO  men  under  Sir  Jeffrey  Am- 
herst. At  this  time  the  garrison  at 
Louisburg  numbered  3,000  troops  and 
in  the  harbor  were  12  war  vessels. 
The  fort  itself  was  in  poor  condition 
to  withstand  a  regular  siege,  and 
shortly  after  the  English  had  begun 
their  siege  the  French  considered  it 
expedient  to  capitulate  without  risk- 
ing further  loss  of  men.  This  event 
liappened  on  the  27th  of  July.  In 
conducting  this  expedition  to  its  suc- 
cessful issue,  James  Wolfe,  subse- 
quently of  great  prominence  at  Que- 
bec, took  a  commanding  part.  As  a 
result  of  the  capitulation,  Louisburg 


*  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40 
et  seq.  See  also  Green,  William  Pitt,  p.  102 
et  seq. 
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with  its  artillery,  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores,  together  with  St.  John's 
Island  (now  Prince  Edward  Island), 
and  their  dependencies,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Without  fur- 
ther difficulty,  the  English  forces  took 
possession  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  sent  to 
France  in  English  ships,  while  the 
garrison,  sea  officers,  etc.,  numbering 
in  all  about  6,000  men,  were  sent  as 
prisoners  to  England.  Amherst  then 
returned  to  Boston,  whence  he  set  out 
for  the  western  frontier.* 

While  Amherst  was  conducting  his 
campaign  against  Louisburg,  General 
Abercrombie  with  about  15,000  men 
began  operations  against  Ticonde- 
roga,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
about  3,600  men  under  Montcalm.  In 
the  English  forces  at  that  time  was 
Israel  Putnam,  afterward  famous  in 
the  Revolution.  He  held  the  rank  of 
major  and  commanded  a  company  of 
well-known  and  effective  rangers.f 
Abercrombie  embarked  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  and  passed  down  Lake 
George,  debarking  at  a  landing  place 
in  a  cove  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 
There  the  troops  were  formed  into 
four  columns  with  the  British  in  the 


*  Fiske,  'New  France  and  New  England,  pp.  326- 
333;  Bradley,  The  Fight  with  France  for  North 
America,  pp.  214-230;  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  48-82  and  authorities  there 
cited,  particularly,  ilante,  History  of  the  Late 
War;  the  Journal  of  Amherst  in  the  London 
Magazine;  Jeffreys,  Natural  and  Civic  History  of 
French  Dominions  in  North  America;  Miles, 
Canada,  pp.  332-334;  McMulIen,  Canada,  pp.  135- 
138. 

t  See  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  1A  et  seq. 


center,  and  the  provincials  on  the 
flanks.  The  French  advance  guard 
consisting  of  only  one  battalion  was 
posted  in  a  logged  camp,  and  perceiv- 
ing the  advance  of  the  English, 
destroyed  what  they  could  and  then 
precipitately  retreated.  Abercrombie 
then  continued  through  the  woods 
toward  Ticonderoga,  but  while  in  the 
forests  the  columns  became  consider- 
ably confused  and  entangled.  At  this 
juncture,  George  Augustus,  Lord 
Howe,  came  upon  a  part  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  enemy  who  had 
been  lost  in  the  wood  while  retreating 
from  Lake  George.  Howe  determined 
to  attack  this  p^rty  despite  the  advice 
of  Putnam  to  the  contrary,*  and 
pushing  through  the  woods  he  quickly 
dispersed  them,  killing  a  considerable 
number  and  capturing  148  prisoners. 
In  the  skirmish,  however,  Howe  was 
shot  in  the  breast  and  instantly 
killed.! 

As  we  have  said  before,  Ticonde- 
roga was  held  by  3,600  French  troops 


*lbid,  p.  78. 

t  Fiske,  New  France  and  New  England,  pp.  315- 
S21;  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
83-99;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  118-119.  No  one  of  the  royal  officers 
was  so  popular  and  so  universally  admired  as 
Lord  Howe,  whose  death  was  regarded  as  a  pub- 
lic calamity.  See  Green,  William  Pitt,  p.  131, 
It  is  in  regard  to  him  that  the  story  is  told  of 
the  noted  Stark,  the  hero  of  Bennington,  who'  knew 
him  and  loved  him  well.  Stark  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared his  apprehension  that,  had  Howe  lived,  he 
could  not  have  been  a  true  Whig  in  the  Revolu- 
tion;— so  great  an  influence  was  exercised  by  this 
accomplished  and  brave  young  nobleman.  Massa- 
chusetts erected  a  fitting  monument,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  to  testify  their  unfeigned  sorrow  in 
losing  him. 
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Ill 


under  Montcalm,  and  as  Abercrombie 
learned  that  reinforcements  were  ex- 
pected daily,  he  resolved  to  assault 
the  fort  on  July  8,  without  waiting 
for  his  artillery.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  rush  the  breastwork  and 
to  hold  their  fire  until  they  had 
reached  the  inner  part  of  the  fort. 
The  soldiers  marched  to  the  assault 
with  great  intrepidity,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  outside  of  the 
breastwork,  trees  had  been  felled  with 
their  branches  outward,  forming  sort 
of  an  abattis.  This  impediment  con- 
siderably obstructed  the  progress  of 
the  troops,  who  became  entangled 
among  the  branches  and  were  thus 
exposed  to  a  galling  and  destructive 
fire  without  being  able  to  defend 
themselves.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
pass  the  breastwork,  which  itself  was 
nine  feet  high  and  much  stronger  than 
had  been  represented,  Abercrombie 
after  continuing  the  contest  for  four 
hours,  ordered  the  troops  to  with- 
draw, and  the  next  day  retreated  to 
Fort  William  Henry.  The  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  2,000  men,  of 
whom  550  were  killed  outright,  while 
the  French  loss  was  not  400.*  For 
his  inefficient  conduct  in  this  affair. 


*  Kingsford,  History  of  Canada,  vol.  iv.,  p.  173; 
Smith,  History  of  Canada,  vol.  i.,  p.  265.  On 
the  entire  campaign  see  Fiske,  Neio  France  and 
New  England,  pp.  321-325 ;  Parkman,  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  99-113,  431-436;  Lamb, 
City  of  Neio  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  675-677 ;  N.  Y.  Col. 
Docs.,  vol.  X.;  Bradley,  The  Fight  icith  France  for 
North  America,  pp.  231-259;  Bancroft,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  486-490;  Miles,  Canada,  pp.  337-341;  Mc- 
Mullen,  Canada,  pp.  138-143;  Livingston,  Life  of 
Putnam,  pp.  81-84. 


Abercrombie  was  superseded  and 
Amherst  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  in  his  stead.  For  the  present, 
no  further  attempt  was  made  to  cap- 
ture Ticonderoga. 

Colonel  John  Bradstreet,  however, 
was  more  successful  in  his  undertak- 
ing. With  3,000  men  he  marched  to 
Oswego,  where  he  embarked  the 
troops  in  vessels  already  provided, 
and  ascending  the  lake,  he  landed  on 
August  25  at  Fort  Frontenac  (now 
Kingston).  The  French  had  not  ex- 
pected this  attack,  and  as  the  garrison 
was  small  and  the  fort  weak,  Brad- 
street  experienced  little  trouble  in 
capturing  it.  The  fort  with  a  large 
store  of  provisions  was  destroyed  and 
nine  armed  vessels  were  captured. 
Bradstreet 's  loss  in  the  attack  was 
very  small,  but  from  sickness  which 
prevailed  among  the  troops  about  500 
died.  While  returning  to  their  start- 
ing point,  the  soldiers  aided  in  erect- 
ing Fort  Stanwix  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Rome.* 

General  John  Forbes  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  expedition  for  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Includ- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
troops  and  the  Royal  Americans  from 
South  Carolina,  Forbes  had  command 
of  a  force  of  about  7,000  men.  Wash- 
ington had  advised  General  Forbes 
to  advance  by  the  road  which  had 
already   been    opened   by   Braddock, 


*  Fiske,  Netc  France  and  New  England,  pp.  333- 
335;  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
127  et  seq.;  Bradley,  Th-e  Fight  with  France  for 
North  America,  pp.  262-267. 
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but  he  failed  to  follow  this  advice  and 
consequently  was  greatly  delayed. 
He  ordered  a  new  road  to  be  cut  from 
Raystown  on  the  Juniata*  but  the 
company  to  which  this  work  was  en- 
trusted was  nearly  cut  oif  by  a  sud- 
den surprise,  losing  300  men.f  The 
remaining  troops  were  saved  on  No- 
vember 8  by  the  arrival  of  Forbes  with 
the  main  army.  Forbes  still  had  fifty 
miles  of  road  to  open  through  the 
forests,  and  as  winter  was  approach- 
ing, the  troops  began  to  be  disheart- 
ened, and  threatened  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  altogether,  but  at  this  time 
some  prisoners  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  Fort  Duquesne 
were  captured,  and  from  them  Forbes 
learned  of  the  weakness  and  distress 
of  the  French  garrison. $  This  intelli- 
gence infused  more  vigor  into  his 
movements,  and  he  determined  to 
make  a  strenuous  effort  to  secure  pos- 
session of  the  fort  before  reinforce- 
ments could  arrive.  A  force  of  2,500 
picked  men  was  sent  out  in  direct 
command  of  Washington  and  Colonel 
John  Armstrong,  1 1  who,  leaving  artil- 
lery behind  and  pushing  through  the 
woods,  easily  succeeded  in  coming 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort  on  No- 
vember 24.  By  this  time  the  French 
garrison  had  been  reduced  to  less 
than  500  men,  and  realizing  their  in- 
ability to  successful!}^  cope  with  a 
force  so  greatly  superior,  they  set  fire 

*  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.   89-95 ;   Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  301-302. 
t  See  Irving,  vol.  i.,  pp.  303-306. 
t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  94. 
I  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  494-495. 


to  the  works  and  retreated  down  the 
Ohio.  The  abandoned  fort  was  now 
garrisoned  by  English  troops,  and  its 
name  changed  to  Fort  Pitt.*  The  re- 
mainder of  the  army  retraced  their 
steps  and  succeeded  in  relieving  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  of  the  horrors  attached 
to  Indian  incursions. f 

As  the  campaign  of  1758  had 
proved  so  successful,  Pitt  had  little 
trouble  in  securing  further  grants 
from  Parliament  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Canada. |  The  colonial  as- 
semblies also  acted  with  promptness 
and  energy,  for  up  to  this  time  about 
$1,000,000  had  been  returned  to  them 
by  the  home  government  on  account 
of  the  year's  expenses,  and  by  the 
spring  of  1759,  nearly  20,000  colonial 
troops  were  ready  for  service.  The 
plan  adopted  for  the  subjugation  of 
Canada  was  similar  to  that  which 
Phipps  and  Warren  had  been  unable 
to  execute.  General  John  Prideaux 
was  to  reduce  Niagara,  while  Am- 
herst was  to  advance  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  capture  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  after  which 


*  See  the  letter  of  Forbes  to  Pitt,  November  27, 
1758,  quoted  in  Kingsford,  History  of  Canada,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  213;  Harrison's  Chatliam,  p.   105. 

t  Fiske,  New  France  and  New  England,  pp.  335- 
342;  Parknian,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
131-163;  Bradley,  The  Fight  icith  France  for 
North  America,  pp.  268-287;  Miles,  Canada,  pp. 
334-336;  C.  W.  Biitterfield,  History  of  Ohio:  The 
English  Gain  the  Ohio  Country,  in  Magazine  of 
Western  History,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  3-16;  T.  J.  Chap- 
man, The  Fall  of  Fort  Duquesne,  in  Magazine  of 
American  History,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  330-336;  Winsor, 
The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp.  386-394. 

i  Green,  William  Pitt,  pp.  137-138. 
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the  two  were  to  join  forces  and  co- 
operate with  General  Wolfe  against 
Quebec*      This   last  named   general 
was  born  at  the  vicarage  of  Wester- 
ham,  Kent,  England,  on  January  2, 
1727,  the  son  of  one  of  Marlborough's 
soldiers.     At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
entered  the  army  in  his  father's  com- 
pany, but  because  of  delicate  health 
was  obliged  to  be  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth.   Soon  recovering,  however,  he 
joined  the   troops   at  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy,  and  at  the  engagement  at 
LaFeldt  was  publicly  thanked  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.    Pitt  had  early 
been  attracted  to  Wolfe  because   of 
his   eminent  services,   and  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
over  the  heads  of  a  large  number  of 
older   officers,   giving  him   command 
with     Amherst     in     the     expedition 
against  Louisburg.f    As  before  men- 
tioned, after  this  campaign  had  been 
completed,     Wolfe     was     placed     in 
charge  of  the  operations  against  Que- 
bec, and  early  in  the  spring  of  1759 
sailed  from  England  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence, where  he  arrived  in  June.    His 
army     consisted     of     9,000     regular 
troops    divided    into    three    brigades 
under  James  Murray,  Eobert  Monck- 


*  See  the  text  of  the  king's  secret  instructions 
in  Douglity  and.  Parmelee,  Siege  of  Quebec,  vol. 
vi.,  pp.  87-90. 

t  See  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii., 
p.  184  et  seq.;  Bradley,  The  Fight  ic-ith  France  for 
North  America,  p.  211  et  seq.;  and  the  life  of 
Wolfe  by  Wright  and  by  A.  G.  Bradley;  Doughty 
and  Parmelee.  Siege  of  Quebec,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1-128. 
See  also  Beckles  W'illson,  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
James  Wolfe   (1910). 


ton  and  George  Townshend.*  Among 
those  who  had  commands  in  the  army 
were  Isaac  Barre,  Colonel  (afterward 
Sir)  Guy  Carleton,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel (afterward  Sir)  William  Howe. 
In  addition  to  the  land  troops  there 
were  13,000  naval  seamen  and  5,000 
of  the  mercantile  marines. f 

General  Amherst  was  delayed  by 
various  occurrences  and  did  not  reach 
Ticonderoga  before  the  latter  part  of 
July.  None  of  the  posts  in  that  vi- 
cinity had  been  reinforced  because 
the  great  naval  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  over  France  prevented  the 
latter  from  sending  additional  troops 
from  Europe.  Consequently,  the 
French  posts  in  America  were  not 
able  to  withstand  an  attack  by  so 
formidable  a  force  as  that  over  which 
Amherst  had  command.  The  French 
therefore  immediately  abandoned  Ti- 
conderoga and  Crown  Point,  and  sim- 
ply conducted  their  operations  so  as 
to  retard  the  English  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, thereby  delaying  all  operations 
until  winter  should  come  on,  or  until 
by  gradually  concentrating  their 
forces  they  would  be  better  able  to 
make  an  effective  defence.  The 
French  were  considerably  aided  by  a 
succession  of  storms  on  the  lakes,  be- 
side which  the  number  of  vessels  was 
insufficient  rapidly  to  transport  Am- 
herst's troops.  Amherst  was  therefore 


*Thwaites,  The  Fall  of  Quebec,  in  Hitchcock's 
Decisive  Battles  of  America,  pp.  67-68.  See  also 
the  lists  in  Doughty  and  Parmelee,  Siege  of 
Quebec,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  22-23. 

t  Wood,  The  Fight  for  Canada,  pp.  166-167,  173. 
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unable  to  carry  out  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  depended  on  him,  and  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  join  Wolfe  or  to 
advance  on  Montreal,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  establish  winter  quarters  at 
Crown  Point.*  While  Amherst  had 
thus  been  unsuccessful,  other  smaller 
bodies  of  troops  had  made  forays  on 
the  frontiers  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
bodies  of  troops  was  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Rangers  under  command  of 
Major  Robert  Rogers. f  In  September 
and  October  Rogers  and  his  band 
made  a  successful  foray  against  the 
Indian  village  of  St.  Francis  near 
Montreal,  completely  destroying  the 
village  and  relieving  the  New  Eng- 
land frontier  of  the  dreaded  attack 
from  that  spot.$ 

Prideaux,  meanwhile,  early  in  July, 
had  reached  Niagara  with  a  consider- 
able force,  but  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival there   and  while  directing  the 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  502-503 ;  Hitchcock, 
Decisive  Battles  of  America,  p.  73;  Fiske,  New 
France  and  New  England,  pp.  347-349 ;  Parkman, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  235-242;  Brad- 
ley, The  Fight  ic-ith  France  for  North  America, 
pp.  335-342;  McMullen,  Canada,  pp.  153-156; 
Miles,  Canada,  pp.  358-361, 

t  For  his  early  exploits  see  Parkman,  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,  vol.  i.,  p.  431  et  seq.  Putnam  and 
John  Stark  accompanied  him  on  many  of  his  early 
expeditions.  See  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  pp. 
28  et  seq.,  48-50,  87  et  seq. 

X  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  253 
et  seq.;  Bradley,  pp.  342-346;  Joseph  B.  Walker's 
Bketch  of  Rogers  in  New  Hampshire  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Society  Publications,  1885;  F.  B. 
Hough  (ed.),  Journals  of  Major  Robert  Rogers, 
containing  an  account  of  several  excursions  he 
made  during  the  late  war  (Albany,  18S3)  ;  Row- 
land E.  Robinson,  Vermont.  A  Study  of  Independ- 
ence, pp.  35-41. 


operations  of  the  siege,  he  was  killed 
by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Sir  William 
Johnson.*  The  latter  prosecuted  the 
siege  with  the  same  judgment  and 
determined  vigor,  soon  bringing 
his  army  within  100  yards  of  the  fort. 
But  the  French,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  danger  of  losing  a  post  which 
practically  was  the  key  to  their  in- 
terior empire  in  America,  collected 
a  large  body  of  troops  from  the 
neighboring  garrisons  of  Detroit, 
Venango  and  Presqu'  Isle,  with 
which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  raise 
the  siege.  Upon  attacking  Johnson's 
force,  however,  the  French  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  a  large  number 
taken  prisoners.  Consequently,  on 
July  24,  the  fort  surrendered  and 
about  600  of  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners,  being  then  taken  to  New 
York.  According  to  the  original 
plans,  Johnson  should  now  have  ad- 
vanced toward  Montreal  so  as  to  co- 
operate with  Wolfe  and  Amherst  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  provisions 
became  low  and  sufficient  shipping  fa- 
cilities were  lacking,  and  thus  he  was 
unable  to  follow  out  the  original  plan. 
Thus,  also,  Wolfe  was  left  to  carry  on 
the  siege  at  Quebec  single-handed.f 


*  Buell,  Sir  William  Johnson,  pp.  186-187. 

t  Fiske,  New  France  and  New  England,  pp.  345- 
347;  Buell,  Sir  William  Johnson,  pp.  188-194; 
W.  L.  Stone,  Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  vol.  ii. ; 
Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  242- 
248;  Bradley,  The  Fight  with  France  for  North 
America,  pp.  347-352;  McMullen,  Canada,  pp. 
150-153;  Griffis,  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six 
Nations,  pp.  173-175. 
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On  the  26tli  of  June,  1759,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  Wolfe  arrived 
off  the  Island  of  Orleans  accompanied 
by  a  squadron  under  Admirals  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  Holmes  and  Dur- 
rell.  Quebec,  long  known  as  the  Gib- 
raltar of  America,  was  defended  by 
Montcalm  with  a  force  of  4,000  regu- 
lars of  the  line,  10,000  militia,  and 
1,000  each  of  colonial  regulars,  sea- 
men and  Indians,  in  all  about  17,000 
troops.  Of  these  2,000  were  reserved 
for  garrison  duty  and  the  others 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Montcalm 
for  general  defence.*  As  Montcalm 
had  long  foreseen  the  attack,!  he  had 
sufficient  time  to  completely  entrench 
and  strengthen  his  position,  but  the 
supply  of  provisions  was  very  lim- 
ited. When  the  English  ships  ar- 
rived, an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
stroy them  by  fire-ships.  This  danger 
was  averted  by  the  English  who 
caught  the  fire-ships  with  grappling 
irons,  towed  them  aside  and  allowed 
them  to  burn  out  without  any  dam- 
age to  themselves.  Point  Levis, 
opposite  Quebec,  was  now  occupied 
by  Brigadier-General  Monckton,  who 
began  a  vigorous  bombardment  of 
Quebec;  but  though  he  succeeded  in 
destroying  a  number  of  houses,  the 
fort  itself  was  not  damaged.  It  was 
then  seen  that  the  fort  could  be 
carried  only  by  storming  the  en- 
trenchments which  the  French  had 
thrown  up  in  front  of  it,  and  Wolfe 


resolved  to  adopt  this  measure,  effect- 
ing a  landing  on  the  31st  of  July. 
The  boats,  however,  were  accidently 
delayed,  and  the  grenadiers,  without 
waiting  for  these  reinforcements, 
rushed  blindly  to  the  attack.  But 
Montcalm,  who  was  strongly  posted 
between  Quebec  and  Montmorenci, 
poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon 
the  English  that  they  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  500  men.* 
This  disappointment  threw  Wolfe 
into  a  violent  fever,  and  his  letters  at 
this  time  are  full  of  apprehension  lest 
he  should  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
project  entrusted  to  him.  The  fleet 
was  unable  to  make  an  effective  as- 
sault upon  the  wall  of  rock  on  which 
Quebec  is  situated,  and  this  so  re- 
duced the  attacking  force  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  English  to 
take  the  stronghold  since  the  garrison 
in  the  fort  was  of  almost  equal  nu- 
merical strength,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  fighting  from  behind  a  breast- 
work. When  Wolfe's  health  was  im- 
proved, he  called  a  council  of  war  and 
proposed  that  the  French  lines  be  at- 
tacked a  second  time,  now  avoiding 
the  errors  which  had  caused  the  fail- 
ure of  the  first  attack.  The  council 
decided  that  another  attack  was  in- 
expedient, but  proposed  that  an  at- 
tempt be  made  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Quebec  where  the  enemy  were  unpre- 
pared and  whence  they  might  gain 
the  Heights  of  Abraham  which  over- 


*Wood,  The  Fight  for  Cnnada,  p.  152. 
t  Murray,   History  of  British  America,  vol.   I., 
pp.  175-178. 


*  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
195-234 ;  Doughty  and  Parmelee,  Siege  of  Quebec, 
vol.  ii.,  chap,  vi. 
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looked  the  city.  Wolfe  deemed  this 
the  wisest  plan  and  immediately  set 
to  work  jierfecting  the  details.  He 
continued  his  operations  against  the 
original  position  taken  by  Montcalm 
so  as  to  deceive  the  latter  into  a  beliel 
that  the  English  still  intended  to 
make  the  assault  from  that  direction, 
and,  though  Montcalm  had  observed 
several  detachments  of  English 
troops  moving  up  tlie  river,  he  did  not 


precipice  was  so  steep  that  Wolfe 
himself  for  a  moment  doubted-  the 
possibility  of  scaling  it,  but  a  division 
of  Highlanders,  grasping  the  bushes 
which  grew  on  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice, soon  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
summit,  and  within  a  short  time,  the 
whole  arm}^  following  the  example  of 
the  Highlanders,  was  drawn  up  in 
battle  order  on  the  plains  above. 
Montcalm  immediately  perceived  that 


attach  any  importance  to  the  move- 
ment. To  be  on  the  safe  side,  how- 
ever, he  sent  1,500  troops  under  De- 
Bougainville  to  Cape  Rouge  about 
nine  miles  above  Quebec. 

On  the  night  of  September  12, 
Wolfe  resolved  to  carry  his  plan  into 
effect.  In  deep  silence  the  troops 
embarked,  and  in  two  divisions  were 
transported  to  the  place  known  as 
Wolfe's    Cove.      At    this    place    the 


unless  the  English  could  be  driven 
from  that  position,  it  was  hopeless  to 
continue  the  defence  of  Quebec.  Hop- 
ing that  only  a  small  detachment  of 
the  English  had  as  yet  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  heights,  he  determined 
to  push  forward  immediately  to  the 
attack,  and  with  about  1,500  light  in- 
fantry and  Indians,  began  his  move- 
ment to  dislodge  the  British.  The 
English,  however,  reserved  their  fire 
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until  the  main  body  of  the  French 
troops  arrived.  The  latter  came 
forward  in  good  order  and  began  a 
brisk  attack,  but  no  general  fire  was 
opened  in  return  until  they  had  come 
within  40  yards  of  the  English.  The 
first  volley  was  decisive;  and  at  the 
same  moment  both  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm were  shot.  The  French  immedi- 
ately gave  way  in  all  quarters,  and 
the  English  began  the  charge,  soon 
assuring  themselves  of  a  complete 
victory.  Immediately  after  he  had 
been  wounded,  Wolfe  ordered  his  aids 
to  support  him  so  that  the  soldiers 
might  not  see  him  drop.  As  he  was 
being  carried  to  the  rear  he  he.ard  the 
cry  ' '  They  run !  ' '  Being  told  that 
it  was  the  enemy,  he  gave  his  aides 
some  short  directions  and  then  said : 
"Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy!  " 
Among  the  others  wounded  were 
Carleton,  Barre,  who  received  a  shot 
in  the  head  which  blinded  one  eye  (and 
subsequently  both),  and  Monckton 
who  was  shot  through  the  lungs.* 
The  British  loss  was  48  killed  and  597 
wounded;  the  French  lost  a  total  of 
about  1,200,  of  whom  perhaps  300 
were  killed. f  Eegarding  Wolfe's 
fate.  General  Townshend  makes  the 
following  remark:  ^'  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  to  you,  that  my  heart 
does  not  exult  in  the  midst  of  this 
success.  I  have  lost  but  a  friend  in 
General  Wolfe;  our  country  has  lost 
a  sure  support  and  a  perpetual  honor. 


If  the  world  were  sensible  at  how 
dear  a  price  we  have  purchased  Que- 
bec in  his  death,  it  would  damp  the 
public  joy.  Our  best  consolation  is, 
that  Providence  seemed  not  to  prom- 
ise that  he  should  remain  long  with 
us.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  de- 
termined to  crowd  into  a  few  years 
actions  that  would  have  adorned 
length  of  life." 

Meanwhile  DeBougainville  had 
reached  the  position  to  which  he  had 
been  ordered  by  Montcalm,  but  find- 
ing nothing  to  do  there,'  decided  to 
return.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  English,  he  ap- 
peared in  tire"  rear,  but  on  seeing  that 
the  British  were  victorious,  he  im- 
mediately '  retreated.  Thus  the 
French  were  deprived  of  any  aid  from 
that  source.  On  the  17th  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  out  and  the  next  day 
a  capitulation  was  concluded  on  ex- 
ceedingly generous  terms  to  the 
French,  who  were  not  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  war  but  were  sent  home  to 
France.* 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  502-512. 
t  Doughty  and  Parmelee,  f^iege  of  Quebec,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  332 ;  Wood,  Fight  for  Canada,  p.  262. 


*  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
259-326  and  authorities  cited  on  pp.  438-441; 
Bradley's  Life  of  Wolfe,  in  English  Men  of  Action 
series;  Alison,  Memoir  of  Wolfe,  in  Twelve  Eng- 
lish Soldiers  series;  Robert  Wright,  Life  of  Major 
General  James  Wolfe ;  Bonnechose,  Montcalm  et  la 
Canada  Frangaise  (1886)  ;  Fiske,  Neio  France  and 
Xew  England,  pp.  349-359  ;  Gardiner,  Memoirs  of 
the  Siege  of  Quebec;  Parkman.  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac,  vol.  i.,  pp.  126-141;  Bradley.  The  Fight  with 
France  for  North  America,  pp.  2S8-335;  Beatson, 
The  Plains  of  Abraham  ;  Miles,  History  of  Canada, 
pp.  363-426;  Parker.  Old  Quebec,  pp.  268-308; 
Roberts,    History    of    Canada,    pp.    150-159;    Mc- 
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Wliile  Quebec  had  fallen,  Canada 
was  not  yet  conquered.  As  we  have 
seen,  Amherst  and  Johnson  had  been 
thwarted  in  their  advance  to  cooperate 
with  Wolfe,  and  furthermore,  General 
Chevalier  de  Levis  assembled  more 
than  10,000  troops  at  Montreal  for  the 
purpose  of  recapturing  Quebec  in  the 
spring  before  further  reinforcements 
could  be  received.     On  the   27th   of 


bee  had  been  garrisoned  by  only  6,000 
troops  under  General  Murray,  but  at 
the  time  of  de  Levis'  approach  the 
garrison  had  been  so  reduced  by  sick- 
ness, scurvy,  etc.,  that  there  were  only 
about  3,000  troops  able  to  bear  arms. 
Murray  feared  that  he  could  not  with- 
stand the  siege,  and  consequently  at- 
tacked de  Levis  on  April  28  at  St. 
Foy,   but  as   the   French   army  was 


/20  240 


Montreal. 


April,  1760,  de  Levis  landed  his  army, 
advanced  to  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
and  prepared  to  carry  on  a  protracted 
siege.    After  the  fall  of  the  city,  Que- 


Mullen,  Canada,  pp.  157-176.  The  text  of  the 
articles  of  capitulation  in  French  and  English  will 
be  found  in  Adam  Sliortt  and  Arthur  G.  Doughty, 
Canadian  Archii-es:  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Constitutional  History  of  Canada,  1759-1701 
(Sessional  Paper  No.  18,  6-7  Edward  VII.,  1907), 
pp.  4-7. 


vastly  superior  in  numbers,  Murray 
was  defeated  with  great  loss.  He  then 
retreated  to  Quebec  and  placed  it  in  a 
position  to  withstand  a  vigorous  as- 
sault, and  held  out  against  the  French 
until  May  15,  when  a  fleet  undor  Ad- 
miral Swanton  arrived  and  raised  the 
siege.*      The    French    then    concen- 


*  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  pp.  327-359, 
442-444;    Bradley,    The    Fight    vAth    France    for 
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trated  all  their  strength  at  Montreal, 
where  Pierre  Frangois  Rigaud,  Mar- 
quis de  Vaudreuil  ( son  of  Philippe  de 
Vaudreiiil,  who  had  governed  Canada 
earlier  in  the  century)  determined  to 
make  a  stand.  But  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  troops  under  General 
Amherst  and  those  from  Quebec 
and  Niagara,  and  on  September  8, 
1760,  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to 
the  English.  By  his  surrender,  Mon- 
treal and  the  whole  of  Canada  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  British. 
Vaudreuil  obtained  liberal  stipula- 
tions for  the  good  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  particularly  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  profession  and  exercise 
of  their  doctrines,  and  that  such  prop- 
erty as  was  owned  by  religious  bodies 
should  be  carefully  preserved.*  Irv- 
ing says:  '*  Thus  ended  the  contest 
between  France  and  England  for  do- 
minion in  America,  in  which,  as  has 

North  America,  pp.  354-372 ;  Miles,  History  of 
Canada,  pp.  426—461;  Parker,  Old  Quebec,  pp. 
308-324;   McMullen.  Canada,  pp.  177-182. 

•  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
360-382;  Bradley,  The  Fight  with  France  for 
North  America,  pp.  372^386;  Miles,  History  of 
Canada,  pp,  462-474,  the  articles  of  capitulation 
being  given  on  pp.  502-508 ;  McMullen's  Canada, 
p.  182  et  seq.;  Buell,  Sir  Williani  Johnson,  p.  201 
et  seq.;  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  pp.  108-116. 
The  articles  of  capitulation  are  also  given  in 
Shortt  and  Doughty,  Canadian  Archives,  pp.  8-29; 
New  York  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  x.,  pp.  1107- 
1120,  And  for  other  particulars  of  the  war,  see 
John  Entick,  General  History  of  the  Late  War  in 
America  (London,  1764)  ;  Thomas  Mante,  History 
of  the  Late  War  in  North  America  (London, 
1772)  ;  M.  Pouchot,  Memoir  upon  the  Late  War  in 
North  America  between  the  French  and  English, 
1755-60  (trans,  and  ed  by  F.  B.  Hough,  2  vols., 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  1866)  ;  G.  E.  Hart,  The  Fall  of 
New  France  (New  York,  1888). 


been  said,  the  first  gun  was  fired  in 
Washington's  encounter  with  De  Ju- 
monville.     A  French  statesman  and 
diplomatist    [Count    de    Vergennes] 
consoled  himself  by   the  persuasion 
that  it  would  be  a  fatal  triumph  for 
England.     It  would  remove  the  only 
check  by  which  her  colonies  were  kept 
in  awe.     *  They  will  no  longer  need 
her  protection,'  said  he;  *  she  will  call 
on   them  to   contribute   toward   sup- 
porting the  burdens  they  have  helped 
to  bring  on  her,  and  they  will  answer 
by   striking   off   all   dependence. '  "  * 
Montcalm  also  made  some  remarks  to 
the  same  effect  as  follows:    *'A11  the 
colonies  have,  happily  for  themselves, 
reached  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
they  were  numerous  and  rich,  they 
contain  within  their  own  bosom  all  the 
necessities  of  life.    England  has  been 
foolish    enough    to    allow    the    arts, 
trades,  and  manufactures  to  become 
established   among  them,   that  is   to 
say,  she  has  allowed  them  to  break 
the   chain   of   wants   which   attached 
them  to,  and  made  them  dependent 
upon,  herself.    Thus  all  these  English 
colonies   would  have  long   ago  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke,   each  province 
would  have  formed  a  little  independ- 
ent republic,  if  the  fear  of  seeing  the 
French  at  their  doors  had  not  proved 
a  bridle  to  restrain  them.     As  mas- 
ters, they  would  have  preferred  their 
countrymen   to    strangers,   taking   it 
nevertheless  for   a   maxim,   to   obey 
either  as  little  as  possible.    But  once 
let    Canada    be    conquered,    and    the 

•  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  329. 
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Canadians  and  these  colonists  become 
one  people,  and  on  the  first  occasion 
when  Old  England  appears  to  touch 
their  interests,  do  you  imagine,  my 
dear  cousin,  that  the  Americans  will 
obey?  And  in  revolting,  what  will 
they  have  to  fear?  " 

Operations  were  now  carried  on  by 
the  French  and  English  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  French  West  India 
Islands.  In  November,  1761,  General 
Monckton  sailed  from  New  York  to 
the  French  West  Indies  with  two  bat- 
tleships, 100  transports  and  12,000 
troops,  among  the  officers  and  those 
wlio  accompanied  him  being  Horatio 
Gates,  Richard  Montgomery,  Israel 
Putnam,  afterward  prominent  in  the 
Revolution,  and  Phineas  Lyman.* 
Success  rested  with  the  British  army, 
and  all  the  islands  then  possessed  by 
France,  including  Cuba,  were  con- 
quered. At  this  time  the  Spanish 
monarch  decided  to  lend  whatever  aid 
was  possible  to  the  French  cause,  and 
Great  Britain  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  redouble  her  activities.!  She 
therefore  directed  her  energies  to  the 
humbling  of  this  new  enemy,  and  in 
August,  1762,  succeeded  in  wresting 
Havana  from  Spain.:}:  Everywhere 
the  British  armies  were  triumpliant, 

•Livingston,  lAfe  of  Putnam,  p,  117  et  seq. 

t  Regarding  Pitt's  knowledge  of  this  family 
compact,  see  Green,  William  Pitt,  pp.  180  et  seq., 
383-385;  Harrison,  Chatham,  p.  120  et  seq. 

t  Entick,  History  of  the  Late  War,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
303-383 ;  the  plan  of  the  siege  in  Winsor,  Narra- 
tive and  Critical  History  of  America,  vol.  viii., 
p.  274;  Mante.  History  of  the  Late  War,  pp.  398- 
465;    the    Journal    of    the    Siege    by    the    Chief 


and  her  rivals  were  shortly  afterward 
compelled  to  consent  to  a  humiliating 
peace.*  The  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  No- 
vember 3,  1762,  Great  Britain  thereby 
gaining  undisputed  possession  of  the 
whole  of  North  America  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic.  To  Spain 
were  given  the  island  and  city  of  New 
Orleans  with  all  of  Louisiana  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  at  that  time 
was  in  its  primeval  condition,!  and  in 
addition  the  English  restored  Havana 
to  her  in  lieu  of  Florida,  which,  by  the 
proclamation  of  October  7,  1763,} 
was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Florida  and  became  provinces  of  the 
British  Empire  in  America.  The 
treaty  of  Paris  was  finally  ratified  on 
February  10,  1763,  thus  ending  the 
war  between  France  and  England  for 
the  possession  of  North  America. || 


Engineers,  in  Beaston's  Xarnl  and  Military 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.,  p.  544;  Livings- 
ton, Life  of  Putnam,  chap.  x. 

*  "  The  present  contest  for  territorial  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  has  extended  even  to  the  East 
Indies,  thus,  as  it  were,  encircling  the  globe.  A 
twenty  years'  struggle  in  Hindostan.  between  the 
French  and  English  East  India  Companies,  had 
ended  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  English, 
securing  to  them  the  dominion  of  the  Carnatic 
and  Bengal;  the  beginning  of  that  career  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  in  India,  since  so  remark- 
ably carried  out."  Hildreth,  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  ii.,  p.  501. 

t  See  the  "  Preliminary  Convention  "  and  the 
"  Definite  Act  of  Cession "  in  French,  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana,  vol.  v.,  pp.  234-239.  See 
also  Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  102  et  seq. 

I  For  the  text  of  which  see  MacDonald,  Select 
Documents,  pp.  207-272 ;  Channing  and  Hart, 
American  History  Leaflets,  No.  v.;  Sparks,  Works 
of  Franklin,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  374-379. 

H  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
383—407 ;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  276 
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The  colonists  were  greatly  excited 
by  tlie  successful  termination  of  the 
struggle  with  France,*  the  New  York 
colony  being  particularly  gratified  be- 
cause of  the  relief  given  to  its  north- 
ern and  western  limits  in  which  so 
much  of  the  fighting  liad  occurred. 
In  July,  1760,  Governor  Delancey  sud- 
denly died,  and  the  administration  of 
affairs  devolved  upon  Cadwallader 
Colden  who  was  presently  appointed 
lieutenant-governor.  Though  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  Colden  was 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
continued  to  hold  that  position  for 
the  next  sixteen  years,  and  because  of 
the  frequent  absences  of  the  gov- 
ernors, was  repeatedly  in  full  charge 
of    the    administration    of    affairs. f 


et  seq.;  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  viii.,  and  vol.  iii., 
chap.  X.;  ^lahon,  History  of  England  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  vol.  ii.,  chaps,  xxxii.-xxxviii. 
See  also  Green's  William  Pitt,  chaps,  iv.-v.  Fo" 
text  of  treaty  see  Chalmers,  Collection  of  Treaties, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  4C7-483;  Shortt  and  Doughty, 
Canadian  Archives,  pp.  73-93,  where  both  French 
and  English  versions  are  given;  Charles  Jenkin- 
son,  Collection  of  All  the  Treaties  of  Peace, 
Alliance,  and  Commerce,  Between  Great  Britain 
and  Other  Poivers.  From  the  Treaty  signed  at 
Miinster  in  IG'fS,  to  the  Treaties  signed  at  Paris, 
in  1783,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  177-197;  and  for  parts  con- 
cerning America  ^MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  pp. 
261-266.  See  also  Appendix  I.  at  end  of  present 
chapter. 

*  On  the  manner  which  the  surrender  of  Canada 
was  received  by  the  French  Canadians,  see  Victor 
Coffin,  The  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Early 
American  Revolution,  in  University  of  Wisconsiii 
Bulletins  in  Economics,  Political  Science  and  His- 
tory, vol.  i.,  no.  3,  p.  282  et  scq. 

t  See  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  C86 
et  seq.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Francis  for  the 
interesting  fact  that  "  Dr.  Colden  was  the  fir.st 
American  expositor  of  the  Linnsean  system  in  the 
New  World.     This  he  taught  on  the  banks  of  the 


New  England  also  had  a  good  reason 
to  rejoice  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  be- 
cause its  borders  were  now  free  from 
the  devastations  of  the  Indians,  whose 
power  to  create  havoc  along  the 
frontier  was  now  taken  away.  In  the 
South  the  Cherokees  still  kept  up  the 
war,  and  the  Carolina  frontiers  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  alarm.  This  tribe, 
after  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
where  they  had  aided  Forbes,  had  be- 
come involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
back  settlers  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, the  cause  of  which  is  very 
obscure.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
Cherokees  seized  upon  some  horses 
which  were  running  wild  in  the  woods, 
but  which  the  Virginians  claimed  be- 
longed to  them.  The  latter,  suppos- 
ing that  the  Indians  had  stolen  the 
liorses,  fired  upon  and  killed  12 
or  14  of  them,  at  which  the 
Indians  became  deeply  incensed  and 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  English 
meditated  their  complete  extermina- 
tion. Governor  William  H.  Lyttel- 
ton  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
to  settle  the  dispute  by  arbitration, 
and  in  October,  1759,  at  the  head  of 
1,500  troops,  marched  into  the  Cher- 
okee territory.*  His  force  was  rent 
by  insubordination  and  weakened  by 
sickness,  and  Lyttelton  was  soon  glad 


Hudson,  almost  immediately  after  its  announce- 
ment by  tlie  illustrious  Swede."  Colden,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  was  also 
the  author  of  various  literarj"  and  scientific  pro- 
ductions. 

*  Among  the  younger  officers  were  Christopher 
Gadsden  and  Francis  Marion,  afterward  so  famous 
in  the  Revolution, 
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to  retire.*  Fresli  disputes,  however, 
soon  broke  out,  and  the  Cherokees 
organized  themselves  for  a  spirited 
defence.  General  Amherst  detached 
1,200  men  under  Colonel  Richard 
Montgomery  (afterward  Lord  Eglin- 
ton)  to  which  body  the  militia  was 
added.  Montgomery  then  marched  to 
the  Cherokee  country,  relieved  Fort 
Prince  George  at  the  head  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, which  the  Indians  had  block- 
aded, and  ravaged  the  Indian  terri- 
tory for  many  miles  around.  In  June, 
1760,  finding  that  the  Indians  were 
not  subdued  by  these  proceedings,  he 
advanced  toward  Etchoe,  their  capi- 
tal. In  approaching  this  place,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  troops  to  pass 
through  a  hollow  valley  covered  with 
brushwood,  through  which  ran  a 
muddy  river  with  clay  banks.  To 
scour  this  dangerous  path.  Colonel 
Morrison  was  sent  ahead  with  a  com- 
pany of  rangers,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  Indians,  who,  suddenly  springing 
from  their  retreat,  killed  him  at  the 
first  shot  with  a  number  of  his  men. 
The  light  infantry  then  proceeded  to 
the  attack,  and  a  hot  fire  was  main- 
tained by  both  sides;  but  the  Indians 
continued  to  hold  their  post  without 
flinching  until  the  Highlanders  at- 
tacked them  in  the  flank,  when  they 
slowly  fell  back  and  posted  them- 
selves on  a  hill  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  invaders.  Thinking  that 
Montgomery  was  advancing  toward 
Etchoe,  the  Indians  ran  to  alarm  their 


squaws  and  children  and  to  prepare 
for  a  still  more  desperate  resistance; 
but  Montgomery  deemed  it  imprudent 
to  advance  any  further  into  the  in- 
terior and  retired  to  CharlestoTi, 
whence  he  shortly  afterward  left  for 
the  north.*  Fort  Loudon  was  now  be- 
sieged by  the  Upper  Cherokees  and  in 
August,  as  the  provisions  were  nearly 
exhausted,  the  garrison  agreed  to  sur- 
render under  the  promise  of  safe  con- 
duct. After  the  troops  had  advanced 
a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  body  of  Indians 
who  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  them, 
killing  the  commander  and  about  30 
others,  those  surviving  being  captured 
and  sold  into  slavery.f  The  Indians 
now  numbering  about  3,000  warriors, 
continued  to  harass  the  frontier,  and 
finally  the  colonists  solicited  Amherst 
to  send  back  the  troops  he  had  with- 
drawn. As  the  conquest  of  Canada 
had  now  been  achieved,  Amherst  sent 
the  Highland  regiment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Grant,  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  colonial  militia,  thus  bring- 
ing his  force  up  to  2,600  men.  Grant 
advanced  to  the  spot  where  Mont- 
gomery had  been  repulsed  and  there 
was  met  by  the  Cherokee  warriors. 
For  several  hours  the  Cherokees 
bravely  continued  the  struggle,  but  at 
length  they  were  entirely  defeated; 
their  towns  and  magazines  were  de- 
stroyed, their  cornfields  burned,  and 
they  themselves  driven  into  the 
desolate   recesses   of  the  mountains. 


Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  513-518. 


*  Hildreth,  vol.   ii.,  pp.  491-493. 
t  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  520-521. 
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Being  entirely  routed  and  without 
supplies  or  the  hope  of  reinforce- 
ments, they  were  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace;  but  in  order  to  secure  it  they 
were  required  to  deliver  four  war- 
riors to  be  shot  at  the  head  of  the 
army  or  to  furnish  four  green  Indian 
scalps  within  20  days.  The  Indians 
were  released  from  this  degrading 
and  brutal  condition,  however,  upon 
application  to  Governor  Bull.* 

In  the  far  West,  however,  there  was 
considerable  trouble.  In  1763  oc- 
curred a  combination  of  the  Indians 
to  drive  out  the  English  which  is 
known  to  history  as  Pontiac's  Con- 
spiracy. The  settlers  had  for  many 
years  been  pushing  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies  into  the  West  and  were  crowd- 
ing out  the  Delawares  and  Shawa- 
nese,  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Indians  were  urged  on 
by  the  French  traders  who  had  no 
love  for  the  English,  and  in  June  of 
that  year  the  whole  frontier  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians.  The  conspiracy  began 
with  the  lower  nations  and  finally 
spread  from  the  Niagara  and  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Lake  Superior.  It  was  discovered  in 
March,  1763,  by  Ensign  Holmes,  the 
commanding  officer  at  Miami  who  ob- 
tained the  bloody  belt  from  the 
Miami  chiefs  and  sent  word  of  the 


conspiracy  to  General  Amherst.* 
The  latter  prepared  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  the  northwest  and  threatened 
to  completely  destroy  the  Indian 
tribes  implicated,  but  Pontiac,  who 
was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  con- 
federation, persevered  in  his  plans  to 
drive  the  English  from  the  "West. 

Gladwin  (or  Gladwyn)  the  com- 
mander of  the  English  fort  at 
Detroit,  had  been  warned  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  was  therefore  on  his 
guard  against  an  Indian  outbreak.! 
About  a  mile  below  the  fort  was  the 
camp  of  the  Pottawattamies,  on  the 
Canadian  side  dwelt  the  Wyandots 
and  five  miles  above  were  the  Ottawas, 
all  awaiting  the  signal  for  a  general 
massacre  to  be  given  by  Pontiac. t 
On  May  7,  1763,  Pontiac  with  about 
300  warriors  came  to  Detroit,  pre- 
pared to  begin  the  contest  by  giving 
the  signal  in  a  speech  to  the  Indians 
while  seated  in  council,  ||  but  Gladwin, 
aware  of  his  purpose,  had  taken  such 
wise  precautions  to  prevent  this  that 
the  interview  resulted  in  no  demon- 
strations against  the  English.  Glad- 
win then  refused  to  let  the  Indians 
inside  the  stockade,  and  when  they 
attempted  to  force  their  way  in,  shot 
two  of  the  chiefs. §  On  the  9th,  how- 
ever, Pontiac  began  the  siege  of  the 
garrison,  and  on  the  10th  demanded 
its  surrender;  but  Gladwin,  parleying 


*  Peter  Horry  and  Mason  L.  Weems,  Life  of 
General  Francis  Marion,  pp.  25-29;  Hildreth,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  497. 


*  Dunn,  Indiana,  pp.  70-71. 

t  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  130. 

%  Cooley,  Michigan,  p.  57. 

II  Cooley,  pp.  57-58. 

f  Buell,  Sir  William  Johnson,  p.  224. 
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until  lie  could  obtain  sufficient  sup- 
plies to  withstand  a  siege,  finally  re- 
fused to  consider  any  terms  but  war. 
The  Indians  also  sent  out  side  ex- 
peditions to  the  surrounding  posts. 
Ensign  Paulli,  commandant  at  Fort 
Sandusky,  was  captured,  the  traders 
at  the  post  were  killed  and  their 
stores  destroyed,  and  Paulli  himself 
was  taken  to  Detroit.  On  May  25,  the 
fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Potta- 
wattamies,  and  Schlosser,  the  com- 
mandant, was  seized,  and  11  of  the 
garrison  of  14  were  massacred. 
Holmes,  commandant  at  Fort  Miami, 
was  shot  while  on  an  errand  of  mercy, 
and  the  soldiers  were  later  taken 
prisoners.*  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  the 
commander  at  Fort  Ouiatanon,  just 
below  Lafayette,  in  Indiana,  together 
with  his  garrison,  was  also  compelled 
to  surrender.!  Another  fort  west  of 
the  straits  at  Michillimackinac,  was 
captured  by  the  Ojibways,  and  sol- 
diers and  traders  were  robbed  of  all 
their  possessions.  The  fort  of  Le 
BcBuf  was  attacked  June  18  and  set 
afire,  but  the  garrison  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  the  woods;  they  were 
more  fortunate  than  their  companions 
at  Venango,  who  perished  in  tlie 
flames  rather  than  risk  torture  by  the 
Indians.  Presqu'  Isle  (now  Erie) 
was  captured  June  22  and  the  com- 
mander with  a  few  others  was  carried 
a  captive  to  Detroit.  Even  Fort  Pitt, 
which  had  a  garrison  of  350  men,  was 


threatened,  but  the  attack  was  not 
pressed.  The  Indians  did  not  stop 
with  capturing  forts,  but  they  also 
killed  more  than  100  traders  in  the 
woods,  prowled  around  the  cabins  on 
the  border,  killed  the  laborer  in  the 
field  and  the  child  in  the  cradle,  i 
spreading  consternation  and  terror 
along  the  entire  frontier.  The  power- 
ful influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the 
Six  Nations  from  joining  Pontiac 
against  the  white  men.* 

The  colonial  governments  soon 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
reinforcements  to  the  western  forts. 
Virginia  sent  1,000  men  and  Maryland 
also  gave  aid,  while  Pennsylvania  was 
ready  to  arm  and  pay  700  volunteers 
provided  they  were  not  placed  under 
command  of  a  British  officer,  the  legis- 
lature being  willing  to  equip  that 
number  of  men  only  as  a  resident 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  coun- 
try. For  this  "  supine  and  neglectful 
conduct  "  Pennsylvania  was  severely 
censured  by  the  king. 

In  June  a  reinforcement  of  60  men 
succeeded  in  reaching  Detroit,  and  on 
July  29  Dalyell,  an  aide-de-camp  to 
Amherst,  arrived  with  260  men.  On 
the  next  day  Dalyell,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  Gladwin,  determined  upon  a 
sally,  and  with  247  men  set  forth  only 
to  be  ambushed  by  the  Indians  and 
forced  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  20 


•  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  71. 
t  T)uiin,  p.  71. 


*y.  Y.  Col  Docs.,  vol.  viii..  pp.  111-157; 
Griffis,  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six  Nations, 
p.  187  et  seq.;  W.  L.  Stone,  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  William  Johnson. 
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killed  and  42  wounded.  Upon  the 
rivulet  along  which  the  battle  was 
fought  was  bestowed  the  name  of  The 
Bloody  Run.*  While  attempting  to 
bring  off  the  wounded,  Dalyell  fell 
and  was  scalped.  This  victory  re- 
sulted in  bringing  further  recruits  to 
the  forces  of  Pontiac  and  the  siege  of 
Detroit  was  now  maintained  by  more 
than  2,000  Indians. 

In  July  Fort  Pitt  was  again  be- 
sieged by  the  Delaware,  Shawnees, 
Wyandots  and  Mingoes,  but,  making 
no  impression  on  the  works,  the  sav- 
age hordes  finally  retired.  While  the 
siege  was  in  progress,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Henry  Bouquet  with  about  500 
menf  was  making  his  way  to  relieve 
Fort  Pitt,  and  after  leaving  Fort 
Ligonier,  his  advance  guard  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  but  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  attack.  The  savages 
grew  to  be  so  numerous  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  surrounded  on  every  side 
and  were  compelled  to  spend  the  night 
on  Edge  Hill,  a  mile  east  of  Bushy 
Run.  On  the  morning  of  July  6, 
Bouquet  feigned  a  retreat  and  drew 
the  Indians  into  an  ambuscade  killing 
large  numbers,  but  not  before  he  had 
lost  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  own 
men.l  So  many  of  the  horses  were 
killed  that  Bouquet  was  obliged  to 
destroy   his   stores,   and  it  was   not 


until  four  days  later  that  he  arrived 
at  Pittsburg. 

Amherst  had  become  exceedingly 
wrathy  at  the  continued  repulses  of 
his  soldiers*  and  offered  a  reward  of 
£100  for  the  person  who  should  kill 
Pontiac,  also  giving  orders  that  no 
prisoners  should  be  taken,  but  that 
death  should  be  meted  out  to  every 
Indian  falling  into  English  hands. 
Amherst  also  sent  out  a  small  expedi- 
tion which  in  September  was  waylaid 
by  the  Senecas  about  three  miles  be- 
low Niagara  Falls,  the  Indians  falling 
upon  the  convoy  with  such  suddenness 
and  vigor  that  only  8  men  out  of  the 
80  escaped,  the  others  becoming 
victims  to  the  scalping-knife. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  put 
forth  any  effective  measures  looking 
to  a  general  pacification.  DeNeyon, 
the  French  commandant  at  Fort 
Chartres,  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  between  England  and  France, 
sent  belts,  peace  pipes  and  messages 
to  all  parts  of  the  continent,  advising 
the  savages  to  bury  the  hatchet  and 
assuring  them  that  their  old  allies,  the 
French,  would  retire.  These  belts 
finally  reached  the  nations  on  the  Ohio 
and  Lake  Erie  and  were  accepted. 
The  messenger  of  peace  arrived  at 
Detroit  toward  the  end  of  October 
and  informed  the  inhabitants  that 
Canada  had  been  ceded  to  England. 


*Cooley,  Michigan,  pp.  61-62. 

t  One  of  the  companies  in  this  expedition  was 
commanded  by  Daniel  Morgan. — Buell,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  p.  225. 

t  Sharpless,  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania 
History,  pp.   152-153. 
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*  He  said  he  would  "  wipe  forever  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  faithless,  cruel  tribe  [the 
Senecas],  who  have  already  too  long  debauched 
the  good  name  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  by 
pretending  to  belong  to  it." —  Buell.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  p.  227. 
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A  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the 
Indians  giving  the  same  general  in- 
formation and  Gladwin  was  also 
informed  that  all  the  forts  on  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
would  be  surrendered  to  the  English. 
Pontiac  therefore  sent  a  message  to 
Gladwin  that  he  accepted  the  peace 
which  his  father,  the  French,  had 
despatched  to  him  and  the  savages 
dispersed  to  their  hunting  grounds, 
the  formation  of  a  definite  treaty  of 
peace  being  referred  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.* 

This  onslaught  by  the  Indians  pro- 
voked a  bloody  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
settlers  in  Paxton  township  in  Penn- 
sylvania. At  that  place  lived  a 
friendly  and  harmless  tribe  nnder  the 
guidance  of  some  Moravian  mission- 
aries. The  so-called  "  Paxton  Boys  " 
attacked  this  tribe,  indiscriminately 
murdering  men,  women  and  children. 
Some  of  the  natives  took  refuge  in 
the  Lancaster  workhouse,  but  the 
"  Paxton  Boys  "  forced  their  way 
into  the  workhouse  and  killed  the 
refugees.  They  then  marched  in 
January,   1764,   to   Philadelphia,   for 


*  For  details  see  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac.  vol.  i.,  pp.  142-367,  vol.  ii. ;  and  on  the 
siege  of  Detroit,  Robert  Rogers,  Diart/  of  the  Siege 
of  Detroit  in  the  War  icdth  Pontiac  (ed.  by 
Franklin  B.  Hoiigh  and  published  in  1860.  form- 
ing pp.  121-135  of  the  fourth  number  of  .l/wn^se?/':,' 
Historical  Series)  ;  Silas  Farmer,  The  History  of 
Detroit  and  Michigan,  p.  234  et  seq.;  Moore,  The 
Northwest  under  Three  Flags,  p.  102  et  seq.; 
Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  41-49,  62-63  and  the  con- 
temporary accounts  in  Michigan  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Society  Collections,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  266-368. 


the  purpose  of  killing  a  number  of 
Indians  who  had  fled  there,  but  in  this 
last  project  they  were  frustrated  hj 
Franklin  who  formed  a  body  of 
militia  and  compelled  the  *'  Paxton 
Boys  "  to  retire  without  further 
bloodshed.* 

As  these  proceedings  made  the  In- 
dians restive,  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  strong  force  to  the  Ohio  region, 
not  only  to  aiford  protection  but  to 
impress  the  Indians  with  the  English 
power.  The  regular  army  furnished 
500  men,  Pennsylvania  1,000  and  Vir- 
ginia a  corps  of  volunteers,  and  the 
expedition,  under  command  of  Bou- 
quet, started  in  October  for  the  Ohio 
country.!  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Sandy  Creek  a  council  with  the  In- 
dians was  held  and  the  Delawares, 
Senecas  and  Shawnees  delivered  some 


*  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
115-15o  and  authorities  there  cited,  particularly 
Rupp,  History  of  York  and  Lancaster  Counties; 
Heckewelder,  Nar-rative  of  Morainan  Missions; 
Loskiel,  History  of  Moravian  Missions;  Watson's 
Annals  of  Philadelphia ;  Gordon.  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Hazard's  Pennsylvania  Register ;  Spark.^, 
Writings  of  Franklin,  vol.  vii.;  Barton,  Memoirs 
of  Rittenhouse;  Sharpless,  Two  Centuries  of  Penn- 
sylvania History,  pp.  153-157;  Weld,  Life  of 
Franklin,  pp.  315-316,  322-327;  Morse,  Life  of 
Franklin,  p.  86  et  seq. 

t  An  ex-pedition  under  John  Bradstreet  and 
Israel  Putnam  was  also  sent  in  the  spring  of  1764 
to  punish  the  Indians  and  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
son at  Detroit,  but  Bradstreet  allowed'  himself  to 
be  deceived  into  a  supposed  peace  by  the  crafty 
warriors  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  and  the 
Indians  were  not  molested  by  him  in  their  dep- 
redations along  the  borders.  For  details  see  the 
Journal  of  Lieutenant  John  Montresor,  in  Col- 
lections of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
(1881);  :Mante.  History  of  the  Late  War;  Liv- 
ingston. Life  of  Putnam,  chap.  xi. ;  King,  Ohio, 
pp.  89-90. 
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of  their  prisoners   and  promised  to 
restore    all     other    captives    in    the 
spring.*     At  this  time  206  were  sur- 
rendered, of  whom  81  were  men  and 
the  others  women  and  children.f    To 
insure    the    performances    of    these 
promises,   Bouquet  marched   further 
into  their  country  and  made  an  en- 
campment   at    the    juncture    of    the 
White  Woman  and  the  Tuscarawas, 
where  in  the  spring  the  captives  were 
released.     The  Missouri,   Osage  and 
Illinois    tribes,    however,    would    not 
consent  to  peace,  and  at  a  council  held 
at  Fort  Chartres  in  the  spring  of  1765 
threatened  to  continue  the  war,  but 
upon  being  informed  that  the  Dela- 
wares,    Senecas,    and   Shawnees   had 
made  peace  with  the  English,  these 
tribes      also     consented     to      renew 
friendly    relations.     "  I    waged    this 
war,"    said   Pontiac,    "  because,    for 
two  years  together,  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnees  begged  me  to  take  up  arms 
against    the    English.     So    I    became 
their  ally,  and  was  of  their  mind." 
Now,   however,   he   was   desirous    of 
peace  and,  plighting  his  word,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  it  until  his  assas- 
sination by  an  Illinois  Indian  in  April, 
17694 


*  Buell,  .S'ir  William  Johnson,  pp.  230-232. 

t  King,  Ohio,  p.  93. 

t  For  other  accounts  of  the  war  and  the  various 
details  of  it  see  Moore,  The  Northwest  under  Three 
Flags,  chaps,  iv.-v. ;  C.  W.  Butterfield,  History 
of  Ohio:  Bouquet's  Expedition,  in  Magazine  of 
Western  History,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  560-575;  J.  T. 
Headley,  Colonel  Bouquet,  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  577  (October,  1861);  William 
Smith,  (ed.).  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ex- 
pedition  against    the  Ohio   Indians,   in    the   Year 


The    subjugation    of    Canada    and 
the    Indian    tribes    in    the    northeast 
gave    a    wonderful    impulse    to    the 
settlements  in  Maine  which  had  been 
seriously  retarded  by  the  French  and 
Indian    war.     The    lower    Kennebec 
was    occupied    by    new    settlers    and 
habitations  began  to  extend  along  the 
coast  toward  the  Penobscot.     Acadia 
was  also  settled  by  emigrants  from 
New  England;  small  townships  were 
established  on  the  upper  Connecticut 
and  a  number  of  families  crossed  the 
Green  Mountains  toward  Lake  Cham- 
plain  where  they  settled.     From  the 
Middle  colonies  and  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  settlers  began  to  pour 
over    the    mountains    and    occupied 
lands  on  the  Monongahela,  which  were 
claimed  by  the  Six  Nations  as  their 
property.     Among  the  pioneers  were 
large  numbers  of  naturalized  foreign- 
ers, especially  of  the  Moravian  faith ; 
and    even    George    Washington    sent 
agents    and    surveyors    to    the    Ohio 
country  to  mark  out  desirable  tracts 
for  future  patenting.* 

1764,  under  the  command  of  Henry  Bouquet,  in 
Ohio  Valley  Historical  Series  (Cincinnati,  1868)  ; 
Collections  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Histori- 
cal Society,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  27-296;  Fernow,  The 
Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial  Days,  chap.  ix. ;  Reynolds, 
The  Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,  chap.  iv. ;  Moses, 
Illinois,  Historical  and  Statistical,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
vii. ;  Silas  Farmer,  History  of  Detroit  and  Michi- 
gan, chap,  xxvviii. ;  Cooley,  Michigan,  chap.  iii. ; 
Dillon,  History  of  Indiana,  chap.  ix. 

*  See  Loskiel,  Histori/  of  the  United  Brethren; 
Fernow,  The  Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial  Days,  p. 
173;  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Maryland's  Influence  in 
Founding  a,  National  Commonwealth,  in  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  Publications,  no.  xi.,  App. 
pp.  72-92'  and  ibid,  Maryland's  Influence  upon. 
Land  Cessions  to  the  United  States,  in  J.  H.  U. 
Studies,  3d  series,  no.  i.,  pp.  55-77. 
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It  was  not  until  1765,  however,  that 
the  Eni^lisli  made  any  successful  ef- 
forts to  secure  possession  of  the  left 
hank  of  tlie  Mississippi.  Major 
Arthur  Loftus,  in  February,  1764, 
with  about  400  soldiers,  attempted  to 
ascend  the  river  from  New  Orleans 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  Fort 
Ghartres  and  other  northern  ports, 
but  about  240  miles  from  New 
Orleans  the  Indians  attacked  and  re- 
pulsed the  expedition.*  Shortly  after- 
ward, another  expedition  under  Lieu- 
tenant Eraser,  sent  out  from  Fort 
Pitt  by  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  for 
the  same  purpose,  met  a  similar  fate, 
Fraser  escaping  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans.f  In  May,  1764,  Sir 
AVilliam  Johnson  sent  out  a  party 
under  George  Croghan  to  accomplish 
the  task  in  which  the  others  had  failed. 
Early  in  June,  Croghan  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  where  he 
was  attacked  and  captured  by 
a  party  of  Kickapoos  and  Mascoutins, 
who  carried  the  captives  to  Vincennes, 
then  a  squalid  village  of  about  80 
Frenchmen  and  several  hundred  In- 
dians.t  Croghan 's  men  become  sep- 
arated but  Croghan  was  later  set  free 
and  at  Ouiatanon,  a  French  post  at 
the  Maumee  portage,  held  a  confer- 


*  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  p.  452  et  seq. 

t  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  75. 

t  For  the  early  history  of  this  village  see  Jacob 
P.  Dunn,  The  Founding  of  Post  Vincennes,  in  the 
Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  xxii.,  pp. 
143-158;  Dunn,  Indiana,  chap,  ii.;  and  p.  94  et 
seq.;  John  B.  Dillon,  Indiana,  chaps,  vi.-vii.; 
William  H.  Stnith,  Indiana,  vol.  i.,  chao.  i. 


ence  with  the  western  chiefs  and  es- 
tablished harmonious  relations.*  He 
then  went  down  the  Maumee,  reach- 
ing Detroit  August  17,  and  there  se- 
cured the  friendship  and  allegiance 
of  the  assembled  Indians.  After  ac- 
complishing this  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  reported  to  Johnson. t 

Immediately  upon  receiving  Crog- 
han's  report  that  conditions  in  the 
W'^est  were  favorable  to  English  occu- 
pancy. Sir  William  Johnson  sent  out 
a  company  of  120  soldiers  under  i 
Captain  Thomas  Stirling  to  take  pos- 
session. Early  in  October,  Fort 
Chartres  was  reached,  and  on  the 
10th  Louis  Saint-Ange,  the  French 
commandant  there,  surrendered  the  i 
fort  to  the  authority  of  the  English. |      ' 

In  1764  St.  Louis  was  founded  by 
Pierre  Laclede  Liguest  and  a  party  | 
of  Frenchmen,  who  settled  on  a  site 
previously  selected  by  Liguest 's  step- 
son, Auguste  Chouteau.  An  exodus 
of   the    French    from    the    Ohio    and 


*  King,  Ohio,  pp.  94-95. 

t  Croghan's  three  journals  are  printed  in  2V. 
Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  779-788;  Monthly 
American  Journal  of  Geology  and  Natural 
^cieyice  (December,  1831),  and  in  Hildreth, 
Pioneer  History.  See  also  Winsor,  The  Missis- 
sippi Basin,  pp.  455-457;  Moore,  The  Northwest 
under  Three  Flags,  p.   162  et  seq. 

t  See  the  corres,pondence  and  other  documents 
in  2V.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  x.,  pp.  1157-1105:  :\Iason, 
Chapters  from  Illinois  History,  pp.  232-238; 
Moses,  Illinois,  Historical  and  Statistical,  vol.  i., 
chap.  viii. ;  Stone,  Sir  William  Johnson,  vol.  ii.; 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Land  Policy  of  the  British 
(lovernment  from  1763  to  1775,  in  Ohio  Archceo- 
logical  and  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  i.,  pp.  207- 
229;  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  pp.  457-464; 
Griffis,  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six  Nations, 
pp.  191-192. 
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Illinois  country  followed,  and  soon  the 
city  had  a  considerable  population.* 

Liberal  inducements  were  held  out 
in  South  Carolina  to  free  white 
laborers,  principally  those  who  came 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  to  settle 
the  upper  districts  of  that  province. 
The  population  of  Georgia  likewise 
increased,  as  Governor  Wright  had 
now  proven  the  agricultural  value  of 
the  swamps  and  lowlands  along  the 
rivers  and  caused  the  resources  of 
East  and  West  Georgia  to  be  de- 
veloped. About  this  time  a  large 
number  of  people  settled  in  this 
province.  In  1764  the  northern 
boundary  of  West  Florida  was  moved 
from  31°  to  32°  — the  parallel  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  —  and  this  modi- 
fication caused  much  trouble  in  later 
years  to  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land.f  Louisiana  was  still  under 
French  domination  and  some  emi- 
grants from  Canada  settled  there. 
According  to  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  island  and  city  of  New 
Orleans  together  with  all  of  Louisiana 


*  See  E.  X.  Lander,  Liguest,  the  Founder  of  St. 
Louis,  in  Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  v., 
pp.  204-210;  Elihu  H.  Shepard,  The  Early  History 
of  St.  Louis  and  Missouri,  chap.  i. ;  The  Founding 
of  St.  Louis,  in  Magazine  of  Western  History,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  302-321;  Frederic  L.  Billon,  Annals  of 
St.  Louis  in  its  Early  Days  under  the  French  and 
Spanish  Domination,  part  1.;  Winsor,  The  Missis- 
sippi River,  p.  433. 

t  See  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Estallishment  of  the 
First  Southern  Boundary  of  the  United  States, 
in  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
for  1S93,  pp.  331-334;  Henry  E.  Chambers,  West 
Florida  and  its  Relation  to  the  Historical  Cartog- 
ro'phy  of  the  United  States,  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science,  series  xvi.,  No.  5. 


west  of  the  Mississippi  was  now  un- 
der Spanish  control,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  the  Louisianians, 
and  they  did  everything  to  show  their 
disgust  with  the  Spanish  methods  of 
government,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
make  a  show  of  force  to  overthrow 
the  government ;  but  their  efforts  were 
of  little  avail,  as  in  1769  the  province 
was  transferred  to  Spain.* 

Virginia,  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  were  experiencing  their 
"  golden  age  "  and  they  advanced 
both  in  wealth  and  population  at  a 
rate  never  before  equalled.  In  1763 
the  boundary  line  between  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  was  settled  by  two 
English  mathematicians,  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  the  line 
thenceforth  being  known  as  the 
'^  Mason  and  Dixon  line."  f  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hildreth,  **  Norfolk  and 
Baltimore  began  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  commercial  towns;  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  sole  ports  to 
a  vast  back  country,  were  growing 
fast;  Boston  had  been  stationary  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  continued  so 
for  twenty-five  years  to  come,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  and 
navigation,  for  a  long  time  almost  en- 
grossed by  Boston,  was  now  shared 


•  For  details  see  Gavarre,  History  of  Louisiana,, 
vols,  ii.-iii.;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  pp. 
312-342;  the  documents  in  French,  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana,  vol.  v.,  pp.  129-233,  254- 
288;  Martin,  History  of  Louisiana,  vols,  i.-ii.; 
Grace  King,  Neio  Orleans;  King  and  Ficklen,  His- 
tory of  Louisiana,  pp.   121-128. 

t  See  Browne,  Maryland,  p.  238  et  seq.;  Sharp- 
less,  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania  History,  pp. 
181-182. 
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by  other  towns  fast  springing  up 
along  the  sea  coast  of  New  England. 
The  harshness  and  bigotry  of  former 
times  were  greatly  relaxed.  A  taste 
for  literature,  science,  and  social  re- 
finement began  to  be  developed.  The 
six  colonial  colleges  received  an  ac- 
cession of  students.  By  the  efforts 
of  Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan,  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  a  medical 
school  was  added  to  the  Pennsylvania 
College,  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  in  America.*  Even  the  fine  arts 
were  not  without  native  votaries. 
West  and  Copley,  fathers  of  Ameri- 
can art,  both  born  the  same  year,  had 
commenced  as  portrait  painters,  the 
one  in  New  York,  the  other  in  Boston ; 
but  they  soon  sought  in  London,  a 
wider  field  and  more  extended  patron- 
age." According  to  Mr.  Hildreth, 
the  law  at  this  time  had  assumed  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  profession,  prob- 
ably the  best  known  of  those 
then  practicing  it  being  Henry, 
Otisf  and  Dickinson.  Henry  became 
famous  by  his  speech  in  the  '*  Par- 
son's Cause,"  in  December,  1763. 
Owing  to  hard  times  in  Virginia,  the 
salaries     of     clergymen     had     been 


*  It  is  but  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  state, 
in  the  lancniage  of  Dr.  Francis,  that,  "  New  York 
is  the  city  in  which  the  first  organization  of  a 
complete  medical  faculty  was  created  during  our 
colonial  relationship  with  Great  Britain."  King's 
College,  in  1767-8,  was  the  first  institution  in 
America  which  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  See  Dr.  Francis's  interesting  Address, 
at  the  Anniversary  of  tlie  "  Woman's  Hospital," 
February,  1856. 

t  For  details  see  William  Tudor,  Life  of  James 
Otis,  p.  23  et  seq. 


largely  reduced,  the  Assembly  pass- 
ing an  act  forcing  them  to  share  the 
afflictions  of  their  congregations.  The 
clergymen  appealed  to  the  king  who 
annulled  the  act  and  ordered  the 
salaries  paid  in  full.  In  Hanover 
parish,  the  Eev.  Mr.  -Tames  Maury 
brought  suit  for  his  salary,  but  the 
people  decided  to  fight  the  suit.  They 
employed  young  Henry  to  plead  their 
cause,  and  so  great  was  the  influence 
of  his  eloquence  that  the  jury  awarded 
Maury  only  one  penny  damages. 
Henry  immediately  became  a  popular 
hero.*  At  this  time  the  lawyers  be- 
gan to  enroll  themselves  against  the 
designs  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  col- 
onies, they  considering  that  these  acts 
invaded  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
colonists,  and  they  were  largely  in- 
fluential in  shaping  the  courses 
adopted  by  the  various  legislative 
bodies  of  the  colonies. f 

As  Washington  is  so  much  a  part 
of  American  history  at  this  period, 
we  shall  place  on  record  such  facts 

*  William  Wirt  Henry,  Life,  Correspondence 
an  I  Speeches  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  28-44; 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  32- 
49;  Wirt,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  37-49; 
Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  508-509;  Howard.  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Revolution,  chap,  v.;  Bishop 
Meade,  Old  Churches  in  Virginia,  vol.  i.,  p.  217 
et  seq.;  Campbell,  Tirginia,  p.  510  et  seq.;  Maury, 
Memoirs  of  a  Hugenot  Family;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  65-68;   Cooke,  Virginia,  p.   378  et  seq. 

t  At  this  date,  "  North  Carolina  contained 
about  95,000'  white  inhabitants;  Virginia,  about 
70,000  whites  and  100,000  negroes;  Maryland, 
nearly  70,000  whites;  Pennsylvania  (supposed) 
280,000  souls;  New  Jersey,  more  than  60,0U0 ; 
Connecticut  contained  141,000  whites,  about  4,500 
blacks,  and  930  I-ndians;  Massachusetts,  about 
240,000  inhabitants,  Canada  contained  about 
100,000   souls." — Holmes,  Annals,  vol.   ii.,  p.    117. 
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concerning  him  as  are  of  moment. 
On  January  6,  1759,  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Dandridge,*  the 
widow  of  George  Parke  Custis. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  went  to  Williamsburg  to 
take  his  seat.  The  House  determined 
to  make  a  special  occasion  of  this 
event,  and  when  Washington  entered 
the  house  Mr.  Robinson,  the  speaker, 


eloquently  thanked  him  for  the  serv- 
ice he  had  rendered  to  America  and 
Virginia.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tional story,  Washington  arose  to 
make  reply,  but  blushed,  stammered, 
and  trembled  and  could  not  utter  a 
word.  The  speaker  then  said  with  a 
courteous  smile:  ''  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Washington,  your  modesty  equals 
your  valor;  and  that  surpasses  the 
power  of  any  language  I  possess."* 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  DEFINITIVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  AND  FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  HIS  BRITANNICK  MAJESTY 
THE  MOST  CHRISTIAN  KING,  AND  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN,  CONCLUDED  AT  PARIS  THE  IOtH  DAY 
OF   FEBRUARY    1763.      TO  WHICH  THE   KING   OF  PORTUGAL  ACCEDED  ON  THE  SAME  DAY.f 


In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  So 
be  it. 

Be  it  knoAvn  to  all  those  whom  it  shall,  or  may, 
in  any  manner,  belong. 

It  has  pleased  the  Most  High  to  diffuse  the 
spirit  of  union  and  concord  among  the  Princes, 
Avhose  divisions  had  spread  troubles  in  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the 
inclination  to  cause  the  comforts  of  peace  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  misfortunes  of  a  long  and  bloody  war, 
which  having  arisen  between  England  and  France 
during  the  reign  of  the  Most  Serene  and  Most 
Potent  Prince,  George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  of  glorious  memory, 
continued  under  the  reign  of  the  Most  Serene  and 
Most  Potent  Prince,   George   the   Third,   his  Suc- 


*  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  92-99; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  29&-297, 
309. 

t  The  English  version  of  the  Treaty  of  1763  is 
taken  from  the  Collection  of  Treaties  compiled  by 
the  Hon.  Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  which  appeared  under  the  follow- 
ing title:  A  Collection  of  All  the  Treaties  of 
Peace,  Alliance,  and  Commerce,  Between  G-reat 
Britain  and  other  Poioers.  From  the  Treaty 
signed  at  Munster  in  IGJfS,  to  the  Treaties,  signed 
at  Pai-is  in  1783.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Jenkinson.  In  three  Volumes.  The  Treaty  of 
1763   is  contained   in  vol.   iii.,   pp.   177-197. 


cesser,  and,  in  its  progress,  communicated  itself 
to  Spain  and  Portugal:  Consequently,  the  Most 
Serene  Potent  Prince,  George  the  Third,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbourg, 
Arch  Treasurer  and  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire ;  the  Most  Serene  and  Most  Potent  Prince, 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ]\Iosi; 
Christian  King;  and  the  Most  Serene  and  Most 
Potent  Prince,  Charles  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  after  hav- 
ing laid  the  foundations  of  peace  in  the  prelim- 
inaries signed  at  Fontainbleau  the  third  of  No- 
vember last;  and  the  Most  Serene  and  Most  Po- 
tent Prince,  Don  Joseph  the  First,  by  the  gra^e 
of  God,  King  of  Portugal  and  of  the  Algarves, 
after  having  acceded  thereto,  determined  to  com- 
pleat,  without  delay,  this  great  and  important 
work.  For  this  purpose,  the  high  contracting  parties 
have  named  and  appointed  their  respective  Am- 
bassadors  Extraordinary    and   Ministers   Plenipo- 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  497;  Wirt,  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  p.  45  (3d  ed.)  ;  Sparks,  Life  of 
Washingtoti,  pp.  98-100;  Lodge,  George  Washing- 
ton, vol.  i.,  pp.  9fl-100.  Johnson,  however,  (Gen- 
eral Washington,  pp.  73-74),  says  that  this  story 
"  smacks  of  the  incredible,"  for  among  the  Vir* 
ginians  there  was  not  the  slightest  tendency 
toward  "gush,"  and  that  Washington  undoubtedly 
only  rose  in  his  place,  box^ed  to  the  Speaker,  and 
took  his  seat. 
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tentiary,  viz.  his  Sacred  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Most  Illustrious  and  ]Most 
Excellent  Lord,  John  Duke  and  Earl  of  Bedford, 
Marquis  of  Tavistock,  &c.  his  Minister  of  State, 
Lieutenant  General  of  his  Armies,  Keeper  of  his 
Privy  Seal,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Garter,  and  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty;  his  Sacred  ^Majesty  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King,  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Excellent 
Lord,  Caesar  Gabriel  de  Choiseul,  Duke  of  Pras- 
lin.  Peer  of  France,  Knight  of  his  Orders,  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  his  Armies  and  of  the  province 
of  Brittany.  Counsellor  of  all  his  Councils,  and 
Minister  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  his  Com- 
mands and  Finances;  his  Sacred  Majesty  the 
Catholick  King,  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most 
Excellent  Lord  Don  Jerome  Grimaldi,  Marquis  de 
Grimaldi,  Knight  of  the  Most  Christian  King's 
Orders,  Gentleman  of  his  Catholick  Majesty's 
Bedchamber  in  Employment,  and  his  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty; 
his  Sacred  Majesty  the  Most  Faithful  King,  the 
Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Excellent  Lord,  Martin 
de  Mello  and  Castro.  Knight  professed  of  the 
Order  of  Christ,  of  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty's 
Council,  and  his  Ambassador  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

Who,  after  having  dtily  communicated  to  each 
other  their  full  powers,  in  good  form,  copies 
whereof  are  transcribed  at  the  end  of  the  present 
treaty  of  peace,  have  agreed  upon  the  articles, 
the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  a  Christian,  universal, 
and  perpetual  peace,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land, 
and  a  sincere  and  constant  friendship  shall  be 
re-established  between  their  Brittanick,  Most 
Christian,  Catholick,  and  Most  Faithful  Majes- 
ties, and  between  their  heirs  and  successors, 
kingdoms,  dominions,  provinces,  countries,  sub- 
jects, and  vassals,  of  what  quality  or  condition 
soever  they  be,  without  exception  of  places  or  of 
persons:  So  that  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  give  the  greatest  attention  to  maintain  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  said  dominions  and 
subjects  this  reciprocal  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence, without  permitting,  on  either  side,  any 
kind  of  hostilities,  by  sea  or  by  land,  to  be  cora- 
mittjed  from  henceforth,  for  any  cause,  or  under 
any  pretance  whatsoever,  and  every  thing  shall 
be  carefully  avoided  which  might  hereafter  pre- 
judice the  union  happily  re-established,  applying 
themselves,  on  the  contrary,  on  every  occasion,  to 
procure  for  each  other  whatever  may  contribute 
to  their  mutual  glory,  interests,  and  advantages, 
without    giving    any     assistance     or     protection. 


directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  who  would  cause 
any  prejudice  to  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties:  there  shall  be  a  general  oblivion  of 
every  thing  that  may  have  been  done  or  com- 
mitted before  or  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  which  is  just  ended. 

Article  II.  The  treaties  of  Westphalia  of  1648; 
those  of  Madrid  between  the  Crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  of  1667,  and  1670;  the  treaties 
of  peace  of  Nimeguen  of  1678,  and  1679;  of  Rys- 
wick  of  1697;  those  of  peace  and  of  commerce 
of  Utrecht  of  1713;  that  of  Baden  of  1714;  the 
treaty  of  the  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague  of  1717; 
that  of  the  quadruple  alliance  of  London  of  1718; 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  Vienna  of  1738;  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  of  1748;  and  that  of 
Madrid,  between  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  of  1750:  as  well  as  the  treaties  between  the 
Crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  of  the  13th  of 
February,  1668;  of  the  6th  of  February,  1715; 
and  of  the  12th  of  February,  1761;  and  that  of 
the  11th  of  April,  1713,  between  France  and  Por- 
tugal with  the  guaranties  of  Great  Britain,  serve 
as  a  basis  and  foundation  to  the  peace,  and  to  the 
present  treaty:  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
all  renewed  and  confirmed  in  the  best  form,  as  well 
as  all  the  general,  which  subsisted  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  before  the  war,  as  if  they 
were  inserted  here  word  for  word,  so  that  they 
are  to  be  exactly  observed,  for  the  future,  in 
their  whole  tenor,  and  religiously  executed  on  all 
sides,  in  all  their  points,  which  shall  not  be 
derogated  from'  by  the  present  treaty,  notwith- 
standing all  that  may  have  been  stipulated  to  the 
contrary  by  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties: 
and  all  the  said  parties  declare,  that  they  will 
not  suffer  any  privilege,  favour,  or  indulgence  to 
subsist,  contrary  to  the  treaties  above  confirmed, 
except  what  shall  have  been  agreed  and  stipu- 
lated by  the  present  treaty. 

Article  III.  All  the  prisoners  made,  on  all  sides, 
as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  and  the  hostages  carried 
away  or  given  during  the  war,  and  to  this  day, 
shall  be  restored,  without  ransom,  six  weeks,  at 
least,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty, 
each  crown  respectively  paying  the  advances 
which  shall  have  been  made  for  the  subsistance 
and  maintenance  of  their  prisoners  by  the 
Sovereign  of  the  country  Avhere  they  shall  have 
been  detained,  according  to  the  attested  receipts 
and  estimates  and  other  authentic  vouchers  which 
shall  b©  furnished  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
And  securities  shall  be  reciprocally  given  for  the 
paATiient  of  the  debts  which  the  prisoners  shall 
have  contracted  in  the  countries  where  they  have 
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been  detained  until  their  entire  liberty.  And  all 
the  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  which  shall 
have  been  taken  since  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  by  sea 
shall  likewise  be  restored,  bona  fide,  witli  all  their 
crews  and  cargoes:  and  the  execution  of  this 
article  shall  be  proceeded  upon  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

Article  IV.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  re- 
nounces all  pretensions  which  he  has  heretofore 
formed  or  might  have  formed  to  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia  in  all  its  parts,  and  guaranties  the  whole 
of  it,  and  with  all  its  dependencies,  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain:  Moreover,  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  cedes  and  guaranties  to  his  said  Britan- 
nick  Maji'sty,  in  full  right,  Canada,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  all  the  other  islands  and  coasts  in  the 
gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  general 
every  thing  that  depends  on  the  said  countries, 
lands,  islands,  and  coasts,  with  the  sovereignty, 
property,  possession,  and  all  rights  acquired  by 
treaty,  or  otherwise,  which  the  Most  Christian 
King  and  the  Crown  of  France  have  had  till  now 
over  the  said  countries,  lands,  islands,  places,  and 
their  inhabitants,  so  that  the  Most  Christian 
King  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the  said 
King,  and  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  in  the  most  ample  manner  and  form,  without 
restriction,  and  without  any  liberty  to  depart 
from  the  said  cession  and  guaranty  under  any 
pretence,  or  to  disturb  Great  Britain  in  the 
possessions  above  mentioned.  His  Britannick 
Majesty  his  side,  agrees  to  grant  the  liberty  of 
the  Catholick  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada:  he  will,  in  consequence,  give  the  most 
precise  and  most  effectual  orders,  that  his  new 
Roman  Catholick  subjects  may  profess  the  wor- 
ship of  their  religion  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romish  church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  permit.  His  Britannick  Majesty  farther 
agrees,  that  the  French  inhabitants,  or  others 
who  had  been  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  King 
in  Canada,  may  retire  with  all  safety  and  free- 
dom wherever  they  shall  think  proper,  and  may 
sell  their  estates,  provided  it  be  to  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannick  Majesty,  and  bring  away  their 
eflfects  as  well  as  their  persons,  without  being 
restrained  in  their  emigration,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  except  that  of  debts  or  of 
criminal  prosecutions:  The  term  limited  for  this 
emigration  shall  be  fixed  to  the  space  of  eighteen 
months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  V.  The  subjects  of  France  shall  have  the 
liberty   of   fishing   and   drying  on   a   part  of   the 


coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  such  as  it 
is  specified  in  the  Xlllth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  which  article  is  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  the  present  treaty,  (except  what  relates  to  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
islands  and  coasts  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence:)  And  his  Britannick  Majesty 
consents  to  leave  to  the  subjects  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  the  liberty  of  fishing  in  the  gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  on  condition  that  the  subjects  of 
France  do  not  exercise  the  said  fishery  but  at  the 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coasts  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  as  well  those  of  the  con- 
tinent as  those  of  the  island  situated  in  the  said 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  And  as  to  what  relates 
to  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  out  of  the  said  gulph,  the  subjects  of  the 
Most  Christian  King  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  said  fishery  but  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton;  and  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  every  where  else  out 
of  the  said  gulph,  shall  remain  on  the  foot  of 
former  treaties. 

Article  VI.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes 
the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Macquelon,  in  full 
right,  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  serve  as 
a  shelter  to  the  French  fishermen ;  and  his  said 
Most  Christian  Majesty  engages  not  to  fortify  the 
said  islands;  to  erect  no  buildings  upon  them 
but  merely  for  the  conveniency  of  the  fishery;  and 
to  keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only  for 
the  police. 

Article  VII.  In  order  to  re-establish  peace  on 
solid  and  durable  foundations,  and  to  remove  for 
ever  all  subject  to  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
limits  of  the  British  and  French  territories  on 
the  continent  of  America ;  it  is  agreed,  that,  for 
the  future,  the  confines  between  the  dominions  of 
his  Britannick  ^Majesty  and  those  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
shall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  the  River  Mississippi,  from  its 
source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence,  by 
a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and 
the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Potchartrain  to  the  sea; 
and  for  this  purpose,  the  Most  Christian  King 
cedes  in  full  right,  and  guaranties  to  his  Britan- 
nick Majesty  the  river  and  port  of  the  Mobile, 
and  every  thing  which  he  possesses,  or  ought  to 
possess,  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
except  the  town  of  New  Orleans  and  the  island 
in  which  it  is  situated,  which  shall  remain  to 
France,  provided  that  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Mississippi  shall  be  equally  free  as  well  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  as  to  those  of  France, 
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in  its  whole  breadth  and  length,  from  its  source 
to  the  sea,  and  expressly  that  part  which  is  be- 
tween the  said  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  passage 
both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth:  It  is  farther 
stipulated,  that  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects of  either  nation  shall  not  be  stopped,  visited, 
or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatso- 
ever. The  stipulations  inserted  in  the  IVth 
article,  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
shall  also  take  place  with  regard  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  ceded  by  this  article. 

Article  VIII.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  shall 
restore  to  France  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  of 
Matiegalante,  of  Desirade,  or  Martinico,  and  of 
Belleisle ;  and  the  fortresses  of  these  islands  shall 
be  restored  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in 
when  they  were  conquered  by  the  British  arms, 
provided)  that  his  Britannick  Majesty's  subjects, 
who  shall  have  settled  in  the  said  islands,  or  those 
who  shall  have  any  commercial  affairs  to  settle 
there  or  in  other  places  restored  to  France  by  the 
present  treaty,  shall  have  liberty  to  sell  their 
lands  and  their  estates,  to  settle  their  affairs, 
to  recover  their  debts,  and  to  bring  away  their 
effects  as  well  as  their  persons,  on  board  vessels, 
which  they  shall  be  permitted  to  send  to  the  said 
islands  and  other  places  restored  as  above,  and 
which  shall  serve  for  this  use  only,  Avithout  being 
restrained  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  under 
any  other  pretence  whatsoever,  except  that  of 
debts  or  of  criminal  prosecutions:  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  term  of  eighteen  months  is  allowed 
to  his  Britannick  Majesty's  subjects,  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  present  treaty;  but,  as  the  liberty 
granted  to  his  Britannick  Majesty's  subjects,  to 
bring  away  their  persons  and  their  effects,  in 
vessels  of  their  nation,  may  be  liable  to  abuses 
if  precautions  were  not  taken  to  prevent  them ; 
it  has  been  expressly  agreed  between  his  Britan- 
nick ^lajesty  and  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
that  the  number  of  English  vessels  which  have 
leave  to  go  to  the  said  islands  and  places  restored 
to  France,  shall  be  limited,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  tons  of  each  one ;  that  they  shall  go  in  ballast ; 
sliall  set  sail  at  a  fixed  time;  and  shall 
make  one  voyage  only;  all  the  effects  belong- 
ing to  tlie  English  being  to  be  embarked'  at  tha 
same  time.  It  has  been  farther  agreed,  that 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  shall  cause  the  neces- 
sary passports  to  be  given  to  the  said'  vessels; 
that,  for  the  greater  security,  it  shall  be  allowed 
to  place  two  French  clerks  or  guards  in  each  of  the 
said  vessels,  which  shall  be  visited  in  the  landing 
places  and.  ports  of  the  said  islands  and   places 


restored  to  France,  and  that  the  merchandize 
which  shall  be  found  therein  shall  be  confiscated. 

Article  IX.  The  Most  Christian  King  cedes  and 
guaranties  to  his  Britannick  Majesty,  in  full 
right,  the  island  of  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines, 
with  the  same  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  colony,  inserted  in  the  IVth 
article  for  those  of  Canada :  And  the  partition  of 
the  islands  called  neutral,  is  agreed  and  fixed,  so 
that  those  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominico,  and  Tobago, 
shall  remain  in  full  right  to  Great  Britain,  and 
that  of  St.  Lucia  shall  be  delivered  to  France,  to 
enjoy  the  same  likewise  in  full  right,  and  the  high 
contracting  parties  guaranty  the  partition  so 
stipulated. 

Article  X.  His  Britannick  Majesty  shall  restore 
to  France  the  island  of  Goree  in  the  condition  it 
was  in  when  conquered:  and  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  guaranties  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  the  river  Senegal,  with  the 
forts  and  factories  of  St.  Lewis,  Podor,  and 
Galam,  and  with  all  the  rights  and  dependencies 
of  the  said  river  Senegal. 

Article  XI.  In  the  East  Indies  Great  Britain 
shall  restore  to  France,  in  the  condition  they  are 
now  in,  the  different  factories  which  that  Crown 
possessed,  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Coromaudel  and 
Orixa  as  on  that  of  Malabar,  as  also  in  Bengal, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1749.  And  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  renounces  all  pretension  to  the 
acquisitions  which  he  has  made  on  the  coast  of 
Coromanded  and  Orixa  since  the  said  beginning  of 
the  year  1749.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  shall 
restore,  on  his  side,  all  that  he  may  have  con- 
quered from  Great  Britain  in  the  East  Indies 
during  the  present  war;  and  will  expressly  cause 
Nattal  and  TapanouUy,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
to  be  restored;  he  engages  farther,  not  to  erect 
fortifications,  or  to  keep  troops  in  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Subah  of  Bengal.  And  in  order 
to  preserve  future  peace  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del  and  Orixa,  the  English  and  French  shall 
acknowledge  Mahomet  Ally  Khan  for  lawful 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatick,  and  Salabat  Jing  for 
lawful  Subah  of  the  Decan;  and  both  parties  shall 
renounce  all  demands  and  pretensions  of  satisfac- 
tion with  which  they  might  charge  each  other,  or 
their  Indian  allies,  for  the  depredations  or  pillage 
committed  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  during 
the  war. 

Article  XII.  The  island  of  Minorca  shall  be  re- 
stored to  his  Britannick  Majesty,  as  well  as  Fort 
St.  Philip,  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in 
when  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  ^Slost 
Christian  King;  and  with  the  artillery  which  was 
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there  when  the  said  island  and  the  said  fort  were 
taken. 

Article  XIII.  The  town  and  port  of  Dunkirk 
shall  be  put  into  the  state  fixed  by  the  last  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chappelle,  and  by  former  treaties.  The 
cunette  shall  be  destroj-ed  immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
as  well  as  the  forts  and  batteries  which  defend 
the  entrance  on  the  side  of  the  sea;  and  provision 
shall  be  made  at  the  same  time  for  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  air,  and  for  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  some  other  means  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

Article  XIV.  France  shall  restore  all  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover, 
to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  to  the  Count  of  La  Lippe  Buckebourg,  which 
are  or  shall  be  occupied  by  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty's  arms :  the  fortresses  of  these  different 
countries  shall  be  restored  in  the  same  condition 
they  were  in  when  conquered  by  the  French  arms ; 
and  the  pieces  of  artillery,  which  shall  have  been 
carried  elsewhere,  shall  be  replaced  by  the  same 
number,  of  the  same  bore,  weight  and  metal. 

Article  XV.  In  case  the  stipulations  contained 
in  the  Xlllth  article  of  the  preliminaries  should 
not  be  compleated  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of 
the  present  treaty,  as  well  with  regard  to  the 
evacuations  to  be  made  by  the  armies  of  France 
of  the  fortresses  of  C'leves,  Wezel,  Guelders,  and 
of  all  the  countries  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  as  with  regard  to  the  evacuations  to  be 
n>ade  by  the  British  and  French  armies  of  the 
countries  which  they  occupy  in  Westphalis,  Lower 
Saxony,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  in  all  the  empire ;  and  to  the  retreat  of  the 
troops  into  the  dominions  of  their  respective 
Sovereigns:  their  Britannick  and  Most  Christian 
Majesties  promise  to  proceed,  bona  fide,  with  all 
the  dispatch  the  case  will  permit  of  to  the  said 
evacuations,  the  entire  completion  whereof  they 
stipulate  before  the  15th  of  March  next,  or 
sooner  if  it  can  be  done ;  and  their  Britannick, 
and  Most  Christian  Majesties  farther  engage  and 
promise  to  each  other,  not  to  furnish  any  suc- 
cours of  any  kind  to  their  respective  allies  who 
shall   continue  engaged   in   the  war   in   Germany. 

Article  XVI.  The  decision  of  the  prizes  made 
in  time  of  peace  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  Spaniards,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Courts 
of  Justice  of  the  Admiralty  of  Great  Britain, 
conformably  to  the  rules  established  among  all 
nations,  so  that  the  validity  of  the  said  prizes, 
between  the  British  and  Spanish  nations,  shall 
be  decided  and  judged,  according  to  tlie  law  of 
nations,  and  according  to  treaties,  in  the  Courts 


of  Justice  of  the  nation  who  shall  have  made  the 
capture. 

Article  XVII.  His  Britannick  Majesty  shall 
cause  to  be  demolished  all  the  fortifications  which 
his  subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory  of 
Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world,  four  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty :  and 
his  Catholick  Majesty  shall  not  permit  his 
Britannick  Majesty's  subjects,  or  their  workmen, 
to  be  disturbed  or  molested*  under  any  pretence* 
whatsoever  in  the  said  places,  in  their  occupation 
of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away  log-wood; 
and  for  this  purpose;  they  may  build,  without 
hindrance,  and  occupy,  without  interruption,  the 
houses  and  magazines  necessary  for  them,  for 
their  families,  and  for  their  effects:  and  his 
Catholick  Majesty  assures  to  them,  by  this 
article,  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  advantages 
and  powers  on  the  Spanish  coasts  and  territories, 
as  above  stipulated  immediately  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  XVIII.  His  Catholick  Majesty  desists, 
as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  successors,  from  all 
pretension  which  he  may  have  formed  in  favour 
of  the  Guipuscoans,  and  other  his  subjects,  to 
the  right  of  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

Article  XIX.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  shall 
restore  to  Spain  all  the  territory  which  he  has 
conquered  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  the  fortress 
of  the  Havannah;  and  this  fortress,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  fortresses  of  the  said  island,  shall 
be  restored  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in 
when  conquered  by  his  Britannick  Majesty's 
arms,  provided  that  his  Britannick  Majesty's 
subjects  who  shall  have  settled  in  the  said  island, 
restored  to  Spain  by  the  present  treaty,  or  those 
who  shall  have  any  commercial  affairs  to  settle 
there,  shall  have  liberty  to  sell  their  lands  and 
their  estates,  to  settle  affairs,  recover  their  debts, 
and  to  bring  away  their  effects,  as  well  as  their 
persons^  on  board  vessels  which  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  send  to  the  said  island  restored  as 
above,  and  which  shall  serve  for  that  use  only, 
without  being  restrained  on  account  of  their 
religion,  or  under  any  other  pretence  whatsoever, 
except  that  of  debts  or  of  criminal  prosecutions: 
And  for  this  purpose,  the  term  of  eighteen 
months  is  allowed  to  his  Britannick  Majesty's 
subjects,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty: 
but  as  the  liberty  granted  to  his  Britannick 
Majesty's  subjects,  to  bring  away  their  persons 
and  their  effects,  in  vessels  of  their  nation,  may  be 
liable  to  abuses  if  precautions  were  not  taken  to 
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prevent  them;  it  has  been  expressly  agreed  be- 
tween his  Britannick  Majesty  and  his  Catholick 
Majesty,  that  the  number  of  English  vessels 
which  shall  have  leave  to  go  to  the  said  island 
restored  to  Spain  shall  be  limited,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  tons  of  each  one;  that  they  shall 
go  in  ballast;  shall  set  sail  at  a  fixed  time;  and 
shall  make  one  voyage  only;  all  the  effects  be- 
longing to  the  English  being  to  be  embarked  at 
the  same  time:  it  has  been  farther  agreed,  that 
^lis  Catholick  Majesty  shall  cause  the  necessary 
passports  to  be  given  to  the  said  vessels;  that 
for  the  greater  security,  it  shall  be  allowed  to 
place  two  Spanish  clerks  or  guards  in  each  of 
the  said  vessels,  which  shall  be  visited  in  the 
landing  places  and  ports  of  the  said  island  re- 
stored to  Spain,  and  that  the  merchandise  which 
shall  be  found  therein  shall  be  confiscated. 

Article  XX.  In  consequence  of  the  restitution 
stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  his  Catholick 
Majesty  cedes  and  guaranties,  in  full  right,  to 
his  Britannick  Majesty,  Florida,  with  Fort  St. 
Augustin,  and  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  as  well  as 
all  tliat  Spain  possesses  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  to  the  East  or  to  the  South  East  of  the 
river  Mississippi.  And,  in  general  every  thing 
that  depends  on  the  said  countries  and  lands, 
with  the  sovereignty,  property,  possession,  and  all 
rights,  acquired  by  treaties  or  otherwise,  which 
the  Catholick  King  and  the  Crown  of  Spain  have 
had  till  now  over  the  said  countries,  lands, 
places,  and  their  inhabitants;  so  that  the 
Catholick  King  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole 
to  the  said  King  and  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  in  the  most  ample  manner  and 
form.  His  Britannick  Majesty  agrees,  on  his 
side,  to  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  countries 
above  ceded  the  liberty  of  the  Catholick  religion: 
he  will,  consequently,  give  the  most  express  and 
the  most  effectual  orders  that  his  new  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  may  profess  tlie  worship  of 
their  religion  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  permit.  His  Britannick  Majesty  farther 
agrees,  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  or  others 
who  had  been  subjects  of  the  Catholick  King  in 
the  said  countries  may  retire,  with  all  safety 
and  freedom,  wherever  they  think  proper;  and 
may  sell  their  estates,  provided  it  be  to  his 
Britannick  Majesty's  subjects,  and  bring  away 
their  effects,  as  well  as  their  persons,  without  be- 
ing restrained  in  their  emigration,  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  except  that  of  debts,  or  of 
criminal  prosecutions:  the  term  limited  for  this 
emigration  being  fixed  to  the  space  of  eighteen 
months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 


change of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty. 
It  is  moreover  stipulated,  that  his  Catholick 
Majesty  shall  have  power  to  cause  all  the  effects 
that  may  belong  to  him,  to  be  brought  away, 
whether  it  be  artillery  or  other  things. 

Article  XXI.  The  French  and  Spanish  troops 
shall  evacuate  all  the  territories,  lands,  towns, 
places,  and  castles,  of  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty, 
in  Europe,  without  any  reserve,  which  shall  have 
been  conquered  by  the  armies  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  shall  restore  them  in  the  same  condi- 
tion they  were  in  when  conquered,  with  the  same 
artillery  and  ammunition,  which  were  found 
there:  And  with  regard  to  the  Portuguese 
Colonies  in  America,  Africa,  or  in  the  East 
Indies,  if  any  change  shall  have  happened  there, 
all  things  shall  be  restored  on  the  same  footing 
they  were  in,  and  conformably  to  the  preceding 
treaties  which  subsisted  between  the  Courts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  before  the  present 
Mrar. 

Article  XXII.  All  the  papers,  letters,  documents, 
and  archives,  which  were  found  in  the  countries, 
territories,  towns  and  places  that  are  restored, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  countries  ceded,  shall 
be,  respectively  and  bona  fide,  delivered,  or  fur- 
nished at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  that  posses- 
sion is  taken,  or,  at  latest,  four  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  in  whatever  places  the  said  papers  or 
documents  may  be  found. 

Article  XXIII.  All  the  countries  and  terri- 
tories, which  may  have  been  conquered,  in  what- 
soever part  of  the  world,  by  the  arms  of  their 
Britannick  and  Most  Faithful  Majesties,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  their  Most  Christian  and  Catholick 
Majesties,  which  are  not  included  in  the  present 
treaty,  either  under  the  title  of  cessions,  or  under 
the  title  of  restitutions,  shall  be  restored  without 
difficulty,  and  without  requiring  any  compen- 
sations. 

Article  XXIV.  As  it  is  necessary  to  assign  a 
fixed  epoch  for  the  restitutions  and  the  evacua- 
tions, to  be  made  by  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  British  and  French 
troops  shall  complete,  before  the  15th  of  March 
next,  all  that  shall  remain  to  be  executed  of  the 
XTIth  and  Xlllth  articles  of  the  preliminaries, 
signed  the  3d  day  of  November  last,  with  regard 
to  the  evacuation  to  be  made  in  the  Empire,  or 
elsewhere.  The  island  of  Belleisle  shall  be 
evacuated  six  weeks  after,  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  or  sooner  if 
it  can  be  done.  Guadaloupe,  Desirade,  Marie- 
galante,  Martinico,  and  St.  Lucia,  three  months 
after    the    exchange    of    the    ratifications    of    the 
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present  treaty,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done.  Great 
Britain  shall  likewise,  at  the  end  of  three  months 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done,  enter 
into  possession  of  the  river  and  port  of  the 
Mobile^  and  of  all  that  is  to  form  the  limits  of 
the  territory  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  side  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  as  they  are  specified  in  the 
Vllth  article.  The  island  of  Goree  shall  be 
evacuated  by  Great  Britain,  three  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty;  and  the  island  of  Minorca  by  France,  at 
the  same  epoch,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done: 
And  according  to  the  condition  of  the  Vlth 
article,  France  shall  likewise  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Miquelon, 
at  the  end  of  three  months  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty.  The 
factories  in  the  East  Indies  shall  be  restored 
six  montlis  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done. 
The  fortress  of  the  Havannah,  with  all  that  has 
been  comiuered  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  shall  be 
restored  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  or  sooner  if 
it  can  be  done:  And,  at  the  same  time.  Great 
Britain  shall  enter  into  possession  of  the  country 
ceded  by  Spain  according  to  the  XXth  article. 
All  the  places  and  countries  of  His  Most  Faithful 
Majesty,  in  Europe,  shall  be  restored  immediately 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty:  And  the  Portuguese  colonies, 
which  may  have  been  conquered,  shall  be  restored 
in  the  space  of  three  months  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  of  six  months  in  the  East  Indies,  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done.  All  the  fortresses, 
the  restitution  whereof  is  stipulated  above,  shall 
be  restored  with  the  artillery  and  ammunition, 
which  were  found  there  at  the  time  of  the  con- 


quest. In  consequence  whereof,  the  necessary 
orders  shall  be  sent  by  each  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  with  reciprocal  passports  for  the 
ships  that  shall  carry  them,  immediately  after 
tlie  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty. 

Article  XXV.  His  Britannick  Majesty,  as 
Elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenbourg,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  all 
the  dominions  and  possessions  of  his  said  Majesty 
in  Germany,  are  included  and  guarantied  by  the 
present  treaty  of  peace. 

Article  XXVI.  Their  sacred  Britannick,  Most 
Christian,  'Catholick,  and  Most  Faithful  Majesties, 
promise  to  observe  sincerely  and  bond  fide,  all 
the  articles  contained  and  settled  in  the  present 
treaty ;  and  they  will  not  suffer  the  sam^e  to  be 
infringed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  their  respec- 
tive subjects  and  the  said  high  contracting 
parties,  generally  and  reciprocally,  guaranty  to 
each  other  all  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
treaty. 

Article  XXVII.  The  solemn  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  expedited  in  good  and  due  form, 
shall  be  exchanged  in  this  city  of  Paris,  between 
the  high  contracting  parties,  in  the  space  of  a 
month,  or  sooner  if  possible,  to  be  computed  from 
the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  underwritten  their 
Ambassadors  Extraordinary,  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary, have  signed  with  our  hand,  in  their 
name,  and  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  have 
signed  the  present  definitive  treaty,  and  have 
caused  the  seal  of  our  arms  to  be  put  thereto. 
Done  at  Paris  the  tenth  day  of  February,  1763. 
[L.  s.]  Bedford,  C.  P.  S. 

[L.  s.]  Choiseul,  Due  de  Praslin. 

[l.  s.]  El  Marq.  de  Grimaldi. 


SEPARATE 

I.  Some  of  the  titles  made  use  of  by  the  con- 
tracting powers,  either  in  the  full  powers,  and 
other  acts,  acts  during  the  course  of  the  negocia- 
tion,  or  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  treaty, 
not  being  generally  acknowledged;  it  has  been 
agreed,  that  no  prejudice  shall  ever  result  there- 
from to  any  of  the  said  contracting  parties,  and 
that  the  titles,  taken  or  omitted  on  either  side, 
on  occasion  of  the  said  negociation,  and  of  the 
present  treaty,  shall  not  be  cited  or  quoted  as  a 
precedent. 

II.  It  has  been  agreed  and  determined,  that  the 
French  language  made  use  of  in  all  the  copies  of 
the  present  treaty,  shall  not  become  an  example 


ARTICLES, 
which  may  be  alledged,  or  made  a  precedent  of, 
or  prejudice,  in  any  manner,  any  of  the  contract- 
ing powers;  and  that  they  shall  conform  them- 
selves, for  the  future,  to  what  has  been  observed, 
and  ought  to  be  observed,  with  regard  to,  and  on 
the  part  of  powers,  who  are  used,  and  have  a 
right,  to  give  and  to  receive  copies  of  like  treaties 
in  another  language  than  French;  the  present 
treaty  having  still  the  same  force  and  effect,  as  if 
the  aforesaid  custom  had  been  therein  observed. 
III.  Though  the  King  of  Portugal  has  not  signed 
the  present  definitive  treaty,  their  Britannick, 
Most  Christian,  and  Catholick  Majesties,  acknowl- 
edge,     nevertheless,      that     his     Most      Faithful 
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Majesty  is  formally  included  therein  as  a  con- 
tracting party,  and  as  if  he  had  expressly  signed 
the  said  treaty:  Consequently  their  Britannick. 
Most  Christian,  and  Catholick  Majesties,  respec- 
tively and  conjointly,  promise  to  his  Most  Faith- 
ful Majesty,  in  the  most  express  and  most  bind- 
ing manner,  the  execution  of  all  and  everj'  the 
clauses,  contained  in  the  said  treaty,  on  his  act 
of   accession. 

The   present   Separate   Articles   shall   have   the 
same  force  as  if  they  were  inserted  in  the  treaty. 


In  witness  whereof,  We  the  under-written 
Ambassadors  Extraordinary,  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary of  their  Britannick  Most  Christian  and 
Catholick  Majesties,  have  signed  the  present 
separate  Articles,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  our 
arms  to  be  put  thereto. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  10th  of  February,  1763. 

[L.  s.]  Bedford,  C.  P.  .S'. 

[l.  s.]  Choiseul,  Due  De  Praslin. 

[l.  s.]  El  Marq.   de  Grimaldi. 


HIS   BRITANNICK   MAJESTy's   FULL   POWER. 


GEORGE  R. 

George  tlie  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  GJreat  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  P'aith,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbourg, 
Arch-Treasurer,  and  Prince  Elector  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  &c.  To  all  and  singular  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas,  in 
order  to  perfect  the  peace  between  Us  and  our 
good  Brother  the  Most  Faithful  King,  on  the  one 
part,  and  our  good  Brothers  the  Most  Christian 
and  Catholick  Kings,  on  the  other,  which  has  been 
happily  begun  by  the  Preliminary  Articles  al- 
ready signed  at  Fontainebleau  the  third  of  this 
month ;  and  to  bring  the  same  to  the  desired  end. 
We  have  thought  proper  to  invest  some  fit  per- 
son with  full  authority,  on  our  part;  Know  ye, 
that  We,  having  most  entire  confidence  in  the 
fidelity,  judgment,  skill,  and  ability  in  managing 
affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence,  of  our  right 
trustj',  and  right  entirely  beloved  Cousin  and 
Counsellor,  John  Duke  and  Earl  of  Bedford, 
Marquis  of  Tavistock,  Baron  Russel  of  Cheneys, 
Baron  Russel  of  Thornbaugh,  and  Baron  Rowland 
of  Streatham,  Lieutenant-General  of  our  forces. 
Keeper  of  our  Privy  Seal,  Lieutenant  and  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  De- 
von, Knight  of  our  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  our  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  our  good  Brother  the  Most  Christian 
King,  have  nominated,  made,  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed, as  by  these  presents,  we  do  nominate, 
make  constitute,  and  appoint  him,  our  true  cer- 
tain, and  undoubted  Minister,  Commissary, 
Deputy,    Procurator    and    Pleniix)tentiary,    giving 


to  him  all  and  all  manner  of  power,  faculty  and 
authority,  as  well  as  our  general  and  special  com- 
mand (yet  so  as  that  the  general  do  not  derogate 
from  the  special,  or  on  the  contrary)  for  Us  and 
in  our  name,  to  meet  and  confer,  as  well  singly 
and  separately,  as  jointly,  and  in  a  body,  with 
the  Ambassadors,  Commissaries,  Deputies,  and 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Princes,  whom  it  may 
concern,  vested  with  sufficient  power  and  au- 
thority for  that  purpose,  and  with  them  to  agree 
upon,  treat,  consult  and  conclude,  concerning  the 
le-establishing,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace,  and  sincere  friendship  and  concord; 
and  whatever  shall  be  so  agreed  and  concluded, 
for  Us  and  in  our  name,  to  sign,  and  to  make  a 
treaty  or  treaties,  in  what  shall  have  been  so 
agreed  and  concluded,  and  to  transact  every  thing 
else  that  may  belong  to  the  happy  completion 
of  the  aforesaid  work,  in  as  ample  a  manner  and 
form,  and  with  the  same  force  and  effect,  as  Wo 
ourselves,  if  we  were  present,  could  do  and  per- 
form;  engaging  and  promising,  on  our  royal 
word,  that  We  will  approve,  ratify  and  accept  in 
the  best  manner,  whatever  shall  happen  to  be 
transacted  and  concluded  by  our  said  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  that  We  will  never  suffer  any  per- 
son to  infringe  or  act  contrary  to  the  same,  either 
in  the  whole  or  in  part.  In  witness  and  confirma- 
tion whereof  We  have  caused  our  great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  affixed  tO'  these  presents, 
signed  with  our  royal  hand.  Given  at  our  Palace 
at  St.  James,  the  12th  day  of  November,  176'2,  in 
the  third  year  of  our  reign. 


HIS  MOST   CHRISTIAN   MAJESTY'S  FULL  POWER. 


Lewis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre,  To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents, 
Greeting.  Whereas  the  Preliminaries,  signed  at 
Fontainbleau  the  third  of  November  of  the  last 
year,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  peace  re-estab- 
lished between  us  and  our  most  dear  and  most  be- 


loved good  Brother  and  Cousin  the  King  of  Spain, 
on  the  one  part,  and  our  most  dear  and  most 
beloved  good  Brother  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  our  most  dear  and  most  beloved  good  Brother 
and  Cousin  the  King  of  Portugal  on  the  other,  We 
have  had  nothing  more  at  heart  since  that  happy 
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epoch,  than  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  in  the 
most  lasting  manner,  so  salutary  and  so  import- 
ant a  work,  by  a  solemn  and  definitive  treaty 
between  Us  and  the  said  powers.  For  these 
causes,  and  other  good  considerations,  Us  there- 
unto moving.  We,  trusting  entirely  in  the  ca- 
pacity and  experience,  zeal  and  fidelity  for  our 
service,  of  our  most  dear  and  well-beloved 
Cousin,  Caesar  Gabriel  de  Choiseul,  Duke  of  Pras- 
lin,  Peer  of  France,  Knight  of  our  Orders  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  our  Forces  and  of  the  province 
of  Brittany,  Counsellor  in  all  our  Councils. 
Minister  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  our  Com- 
mands and  Finances,  We  have  named,  appointed, 
and  deputed  him,  and  by  these  presents,  signed 
with  our  hand,  do  name,  appoint,  and  depute 
him  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  giving  him  full 
and  absolute  power  to  act  in  that  quality,  and  to 
confer,  negociate,  treat  and  agree  jointly  with 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  our  most  dear 
and  most  beloved  good  Brother  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  our  most 
dear  and  most  beloved  good  Brother  and  Cousin  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  our  most  dear  and  most  beloved  good  Brother 
and  Cousin  the  King  of  Portugal,  vested  with 
full  powers,  in  good  form,  to  agree,  conclude  and 


sign  such  articles,  conditions,  conventions,  decla- 
rations, definite  treaty,  accessions,  and  other 
acts  whatsoever,  that  he  shall  judge  proper  for 
securing  and  strengthening  the  great  work  of 
peace,  the  whole  with  the  same  latitude  and 
authority  that  We  ourselves  might  do,  if  We 
were  there  in  person,  even  though  there  should 
be  something  which  might  require  a  more  special 
order  than  what  is  contained  in  these  presents, 
promising  on  the  faith  and  word  of  a  King,  to 
approve,  keep  firm  and  stable  for  ever,  to  fulfil 
and  execute  punctually,  all  that  our  said  Cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Praslin,  shall  have  stipulated, 
promised  and  signed,  on  virtue  to  the  present  full 
power,  without  ever  acting  contrary  thereto,  or 
permitting  any  thing  contrary  thereto,  for  any 
cause,  or  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  as  also 
to  cause  our  letters  of  ratification  to  be  expedited 
in  good  form,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  delivered, 
in  order  to  be  exchanged  within  the  time  that 
shall  be  agreed  upon.  For  such  is  our  pleasure. 
In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  our  Seal  to  be^ 
put  to  these  presents.  Given  at  Versailles  the 
7th  day  of  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
Grace,  1763,  and  of  our  reign  the  forty-eighth. 
Signed  Lewis,  and  on  the  fold,  by  the  King,  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul.  Sealed  with  the  great  Seal 
of  vellow  Wax. 


HIS    CATHOLICK   MAJESTY's   FULL   POWER. 


DON  CARLOS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Arragon,  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Navarre,  of  Granada, 
of  Toledo,  of  Valencia,  of  Galicia,  of  Majorca, 
of  Seville,  of  Sardinia,  of  Cordova,  of  Corsica, 
of  Murcia,  of  Jaen,  of  the  Algarves,  of  Algecira, 
of  Gibraltar,  of  the  Canary  Islands,  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Islands  and  Continent, 
of  the  Ocean,  Arch  Duke  of  Austria,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant  and  Milan,  Count  of 
Hapsburg,  of  Flanders,  of  Tirol  and  Barcelona, 
Lord  of  Biscay  and  of  Molino,  &c.  Whereas  pre- 
liminaries of  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  between 
this  Crown,  and  that  of  France  on  the  one  part, 
and  that  of  England  and  Portugal  on  the  other, 
were  concluded  and  signed  in  the  Royal  Residence 
of  Fontainbl-eau,  the  3d  of  November  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  respective  ratifications 
thereof  exchanged  on  tlie  22d  of  the  same  month, 
by  Ministers  authorised  for  that  purpose,  wherein 
it  is  promised,  that  a  definitive  treaty  should  be 
forthwith  entered  upon,  having  established  and 
regulated  the  chief  points  upon  which  it  is  to  turn: 
and  whereas  in  the  same  manner  as  I  granted  to 
you,  Don  Jerome  Grimaldi,  Marquis  de  Grimaldi, 


Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Gentle- 
man of  my  Bed-chamber  with  employment,  and 
my  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Most 
Christian  King,  my  full  power  to  treat,  adjust, 
and  sign  the  before  mentioned  preliminaries,  it  is 
necessary  to  grant  the  same  to  you  or  to  some 
other,  to  treat,  adjust,  and  sign  the  promised 
definitive  treat  of  peace  as  aforesaid:  therefore, 
as  you  the  said  Don  Jerome  Grimaldi,  Marquis 
do  Grimaldi,  are  at  the  convenient  place,  and  as 
I  have  every  day  fresh  motives,  from  your  ap- 
proved fidelity  and  zeal,  capacity  and  prudence, 
to  entrust  to  you  this,  and  otherlike  concerns  of 
my  Crown,  I  have  appointed  you  my  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  granted  to  you  by  full  power, 
to  the  end,  that,  in  my  name,  and  representing 
my  person,  you  may  treat,  regulate,  settle,  and 
sign  the  said  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  my 
Crown  and  that  of  France  on  the  one  part,  that 
of  England  and  that  of  Portugal  on  the  other, 
witli  the  Ministers  who  shall  be  equally  and 
specially  authorised  by  their  respective  Sovereigns 
for  the  same  purpose;  acknowledging,  as  I  do 
from  this  time  acknowledge,  as  accepted  and  rati- 
fied, whatever   you  shall  so   treat,   conclude,   and 
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sign ;  promising,  on  my  Royal  Word,  that  I  will 
observe  and  fulfil  the  same,  will  cause  it  to  be 
observed  and  fulfilled,  as  if  it  liad  been  treated, 
concluded,  and  signed  by  myself.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  caused  these  presents  to  be  dis- 
patched, signed  by  my  hand,  sealed  with  my  privy 


seal,     and     countersigned    by    my    under-written 
Counsellor   of   State,   and   first  Secretary   for   the 
department  of  State  and  of  War. 
Buen  Retiro,  the  10th  of  December,  1762. 
(Signed)  I  THE  KING. 

(And   lower)  Richard   Wall. 


CHAPTEE    XXIV. 

1609-1789. 

INTERCOLONIAL    CONTROVERSIES. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  —  Clayborne  —  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  —  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  —  The  New 
Englanders  and  Dutch  in  Connecticut  —  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  —  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  — 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  —  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  —  Vermont,  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  —  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  —  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsyl- 
vania —  Controversies  regarding  lands  in  the  northwest  —  Other  controversies 


The  cavalier  fashion  in  which  the 
monarch s  of  the  Old  World  laid  claim 
to  and  granted  away  the  lands  of  the 
red  men  in  the  New,  became  a  cause 
of  vexatious  and  long  drawn  out  dis- 
putes. The  various  charters  granted 
to  the  company  which  founded  Vir- 
ginia purported  to  give  to  them  the 
lands  lying  between  a  point  200  miles 
north  of  Point  Comfort  and  another 
point  the  same  distance  south  and  ex- 
tending "  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and 
northwest."  The  subsequent  trim- 
ming of  this  vast  domain  and  of  that 
granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in 
the  north  by  grants  made  to  others, 
by  revocations  and  regrants,  many 
of  which  were  made  in  reckless  igno- 
rance or  disregard  of  geographical 
conditions,  was  the  cause  of  many 
controversies.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  for  the  colonial  period  will  best 
be  conserved  by  dealing  with  Vir- 
ginia and  the  colonies  surrounding 
her  and  then  with  Massachusetts  in  a 
similar  way. 


The  knife  was  first  applied  to  Vir- 
ginia when  Maryland  was  granted  to 
Baltimore.  The  Virginians  protested 
against  this  trimming  otf  of  "  nere 
two-thirds  parts  of  the  better  terri- 
tory of  Virginia,"  but  without  avail. 
One  William  Clayborne  (or  Clai- 
borne), a  councilor  of  Virginia,  had 
previously  secured  from  the  council 
a  grant  of  Kent  Island  and  proceeded 
to  settle  it.  He  was  supported  in  his 
claims  by  Virginia,  but,  after  various 
conflicts,  some  of  which  were  violent, 
he  and  Virginia  had  to  yield. 

There  were  reasons  for  this  con- 
flict. Kent  Island  was  an  important 
trading  point  and  naturally  was  de- 
sired by  both.  Single-handed  and 
alone,  Clayborne  could  not  have  ac- 
complished much  against  a  united 
colony  in  Maryland  without  more 
liberal  support  from  Virginia.  But, 
owing  to  a  religious  liberality  in 
Baltimore  in  advance  of  his  time, 
there  was  a  Puritan  party  in  Mary- 
land always  jealous  of  the  Catholics. 
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It  was  by  taking  advantage  of  these 
dissensions  that  Clayborne  was  able 
to  accomplish  what  he  did.* 

Virginia  now  acquiesced  in  the 
Maryland  grant  and  commissioners 
marked  off  the  present  boundary 
(1668)  across  the  peninsula,  but  in 
so  doing  they  ran  so  far  north  of  east 
as  to  rob  Maryland  of  23  square  miles 
of  her  territory.!  The  granting  of 
the  ''  northern  neck,"  or  the  region 
between  the  Rappahannock  and  Poto- 
mac by  Charles  11.  to  Lord  Hafton, 
who  sold  it  to  Arlington  and  Cul- 
pepper, was  connected  with,  if  it  did 
not  give  rise  to,  other  disputes.  Lord 
Fairfax  inherited  this  grant  through 
his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter 
of  Culpepper.  Now,  this  Fairfax  did 
an  extensive  business  in  land,  and 
disputes  soon  arose  over  determining 
the  true  southern  boundary  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  charter  granted  to  Baltimore 
described  the  southern  boundary  as 
marked  by  the  farther,  that  is,  south- 
ern, bank  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  farthest  source 
of  the  river,  the  western  line  to  run 
from  this  point  to  the  fortieth 
parallel.  In  1736  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  Fairfax  and  the  crown 
to  ascertain  the  true  sources  of  the 
Rappahannock   and   Potomac   rivers. 


*  Cooke's  Virginia,  pp.  180-182,  211-212;  Doyle, 
English  Colonies  in  America,  vol.  i.,  pp.  292-296; 
Tyler,  England  in  America,  pp.  134-139. 

t  Gannett,  Boundaries  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories.  Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  no.  xiii., 
p.  83. 
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Ten  years  later  the  line  was  run  in 
accordance  with  their  report,  and  the 
Fairfax  stone  was  set  up  at  the 
source  of  the  north  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  but  Maryland  declined  to 
accept  this  settlement  and  held  that 
her  lands  extended  to  the  source  of 
the  south  branch,  which  lay  slightly 
farther  west,  and  considerably  far- 
ther south.  The  Virginia  constitu- 
tion of  1776  surrendered  all  claim  to 
territory  within  the  charter  limits  of 
Maryland,  but  Virginia  still  claimed 
and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all 
lands  up  to  the  northern  branch.* 

Maryland  was  destined  to  have  a 
neighbor  on  the  north  who  was 
famous  for  his  fair  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  but  who  had  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance  in  every  question  of 
land  ownership  with  his  southern 
neighbor.  When  Penn  secured  a  grant 
in  America  it  was  bounded  by  a 
geography  which  had  no  existence 
outside  the  imagination  of  the 
grantor.  The  southern  boundary  was 
to  be  drawn  at  a  radius  of  12  miles 
from  Newcastle  and  continued  west- 
ward from  where  the  southern  end  of 
this  segment  cut  the  fortieth  parallel. 
As  Newcastle  was  some  distance  be- 
low this  parallel,  such  a  line  was  im- 
possible. In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Baltimore's  earlier  grant  was 
bounded  by  the  fortieth  parallel, 
Penn  stood  out  for  the  line  running 
west  from  the  segment  around  New- 
castle.   He  also  got  the  Duke  of  York 


*  Gannett,  p.  90 ;  Browne,  Maryland,  p.  125. 
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to  make  liim  a  grant  of  the  Delaware 
peninsula,  which  was  outside  the 
duke's  possessions  and  inside  Balti- 
more's, and  then  forced  Baltimore  to 
divide  this  land  with  him.  In  1732 
the  sons  of  Penn  secured  from  Balti- 
more a  written  agreement  to  their 
contentions  for  this  northern  bound- 
ary, but  when  he  came  over  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  wheedled 
out  of  2,000,000  acres,  he  refused  to 
yield.  Continual  disputes  and  con- 
flicts were  the  result,  but  the  trouble 
was  finally  ended  in  1760  on  the  basis 
of  the  earlier  agreement  and  seven 
years  later  Charles  Mason  and 
Jeremiah  Dixon  were  employed  to 
mark  off  the  line.  This  is  the  famous 
Mason  and  Dixon  line.* 

The  trimming  of  A^irginia  on  the 
south  began  with  the  Carolina  charter 
of  1663,  amended  and  reissued  in 
1665  so  as  to  include  all  lands  between 
36°  30'  and  29°  extending  westward 
to  the  south  sea.  The  line  between 
Virginia  and  Carolina  was  not  estab- 
lished until  1728,  when  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Byrd  and  others,  under  au- 
thority of  the  two  colonies  and  the 
home  government,  surveyed  the  line, 
starting  at  36°  31'.  In  1779  the  sur- 
vey was  again  taken  up  and  carried 
beyond  Bristol,  Tennessee,  by  "Walker 
and  others. t 

The  exact  date  of  the  separation 
into  North  and  South  Carolina  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  but  it  took  place 


*  Browne,  Maryland,  pp.  140-142,  212^216,  238- 
23Q. 

t  Gannett,  p.  94. 


about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
The  boundary  line,  as  first  estab- 
lished by  a  joint  colonial  commis- 
sion (1735-1746),  began  at  Goat 
Island  (33°  56'),  ran  northwest  to  35° 
and  then  west  to  the  old  Salisbury 
and  Charleston  road  near  the 
Catawba  River,  then  along  this  road 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Catawba  Indian  lands.  This  line  was 
resurveyed  in  1764,  and  later  (1772) 
continued  in  its  present  location  to  a 
point  near  the  Blue  Ridge.* 

South  Carolina,  in  turn,  was  cut 
down  on  the  south  by  the  charter  of 
Georgia  in  1732.  Disputes  having 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  boundary 
(1762),  the  matter  was  finally  settled 
in  favor  of  Georgia  by  a  convention 
at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  in  1787,  when  the 
present  line  between  the  two  States 
was  agreed  upon.  The  same  year 
South  Carolina  rounded  out  her 
western  boundary  by  ceding  to  the 
United  States  her  claim  to  a  narrow 
strip  12  or  14  miles  wide  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Mississippi.  The  region 
between  the  Altamaha  and  St.  Mary's 
rivers  was  annexed  to  Georgia  by 
royal  proclamation  in  1763,  thereby 
tacitly  relinquishing  claim  to  so  much 
of  Florida  as  lay  below  this.  In  the 
treaty  of  1783  the  southern  boundary 
of  Georgia  was  described  substan- 
tially as  at  present,  but  its  exact  loca- 
tion was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Florida,  owing  to 


Gannett,  p.  95 
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the  difficulty  of  determining  the  true 
head  of  the  St.  Mary's,  and  was  not 
finally  settled  until  after  the  Civil 
War. 

The  disputes  in  New  England  may 
be  said  to  have  radiated  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  center.  This  was  due 
in  part  to  the  contentious  and  over- 
bearing character  of  that  colony,  but 
more  to  her  priority  on  the  scene  and 
to  indefinite  and  conflicting  grants. 
When  Rufus  Choate  said  that  Rhode 
Island  might  as  well  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "  boimded  on  the  north  by 
a  bramble  bush,  on  the  south  by  a 
bluejay,  on  the  west  by  a  hive  of  bees 
in  swarming  time,  and  on  the  east  by 
five  hundred  foxes  with  firebrands 
tied  to  their  tails,"  he  made  a  state- 
ment which  was  applicable  to  a  good 
many  other  grants. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of 
consequence  in  the  region  was  that 
made  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in 
1620.  In  1630  these  colonists  secured 
a  patent  from  the  New  England 
Council  to  all  the  lands  between  the 
Cohasset  River  on  the  north,  the 
Narrangansett  on  the  south  and  the 
territory  of  Pokanoket  on  the  west; 
also,  for  purposes  of  trade  and  fish- 
ing, a  tract  of  land  15  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  Kennebec  River. 
They  never  secured  any  charter  from 
the  crown  conferring  rights  of  gov- 
ernment, but  they  maintained  an  in- 
dependent existence  until  absorbed  by 
Massachusetts  in  1691. 

When,  in  1629,  a  royal  charter  was 
secured   bv  the   Massachusetts   Com- 


pany confirming  the  patent  of  the 
New  England  Council  to  all  lands 
lying  between  a  point  three  miles 
north  of  the  Merrimac  River  and  an- 
other point  three  miles  south  of  the 
Charles  River  extending  westward  to 
the  south  sea  and  conferring  rights 
of  self  government  on  the  company, 
the  seeds  of  future  disputes  were 
sown,  for  it  encroached  on  a  grant 
previoush^  made  to  Gorges  and  swal- 
lowed up  one  made  to  Mason.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
follow  the  main  outline  of  the  dis- 
putes with  Massachusetts  as  the 
centre. 

The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  enter 
the  Connecticut  River  and  were 
there  when  colonists  from  Plymouth 
entered  and  settled  at  Windsor  over 
their  protest.  Then  men  came  from 
Massachusetts  (1635)  and  coolly  took 
possession  of  the  "  Lord's  Waste," 
as  they  called  the  lands  which  the 
Plymouth  settlers  had  bought  from 
the  Indians.  Bad  feeling  naturally 
arose.  The  PljTQouth  settlers  finally 
secured  from  the  intruders  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  rights  and 
then  ceded  to  them  nearly  all  their 
lands.* 

A  three  cornered  fight  now  raged 
for  some  years  between  the  Dutch  on 
the  one  hand  and  these  two  English 
colonies  upon  the  other  for  the  region 
about  the  Connecticut  River  and  for 
Long  Island.  Soon  the  English  had 
pushed  up   to   Greenwich,  within   30 


*  Osgood,  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  vol.  i.,  p.  393. 
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miles  of  Manhattan,  though  the 
Dutch  still  retained  their  post  at 
Hartford.  The  consolidation  of  the 
towns  by  the  Connecticut  charter  of 
1662  settled  the  question  as  between 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  by 
forming  a  new  colony,  the  Dutch 
being  soon  afterward  driven  out  of 
America. 

A  boundary  dispute  arose  between 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  the 
region  in  dispute  being  a  meadow 
lying  between  Scituate  and  Hingham. 
Commissioners  settled  the  matter  in 
1640  by  dividing  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion,* though  Massachusetts  was 
clearly  overbearing  in  her  demands. 

Long  before  the  charter  was 
granted  to  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts recognized  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  that  colony  and  began  to  dis- 
pute with  her  about  the  boundary. 
In  1642  she  sent  two  men  to  survey 
the  line  according  to  her  charter. 
They  found  a  point  which  they 
thought  was  "  three  English  miles  on 
the  south  part  of  the  Charles  River," 
then  took  ship  for  the  Connecticut 
River  where  they  proceeded  to  locate 
a  point  which  they  claimed  was  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  first.  Needless 
to  say  it  included  Springfield,  the 
chief  town  in  dispute.  Indeed,  Massa- 
chusetts claimed  all  to  a  line  just 
north  of  Windsor  and  for  nearly  a 
century  this  furnished  matter  for 
dispute. 


The  matter  had  been  brought  to 
issue  by  the  attempt  of  Connecticut 
to  collect  duties  on  goods  passing  up 
the  river  to  and  from  Springfield. 
Her  excuse  for  doing  so  was  to  obtain 
means  to  keep  up  the  fort  at  Say- 
brook  and  to  fulfill  her  contract  of 
purchase,  namely,  that  the  vendor, 
George  Fenwick,  should  have  the  tolls 
on  all  vessels  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
river  for  ten  years.  Against  this 
Massachusetts  protested,  but  the  tolls 
seem  to  have  been  enforced  at  irregu- 
lar intervals.  Finally  (1647)  Massa- 
chusetts levied  duties  on  goods  from 
Connecticut  and  Plymouth  imported 
or  exported  through  Boston,  where- 
upon Connecticut  confirmed  her  pre- 
vious order  for  tolls. 

This  part  of  the  controversy  was 
settled  in  1650  by  mutual  forbearance, 
but  the  boundary  continued  in  dispute 
for  many  years.  In  1714  a  compro- 
mise was  agreed  upon  close  to  the 
present  line.  Connecticut  received 
107,000  acres  of  wild  lands  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  which  Yale  College 
realized  about  $2,500.* 

The  settlements  in  Rhode  Island 
began  in  consequence  of  a  dispute,  and 
continued  to  be  a  cause  for  dispute 
for  many  years.  Though  the  settlers 
had  been  driven  out  of  Massachusetts, 
she  was  disposed  to  assert  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  territory,  her  purpose 
being  to  make  them  conform  or 
"  harry  them  out  of  the  land."  In 
this  course  she  was  led  on  by  internal 


•Osgood,     vol.     ii.,     p.     3n4;     Doyle,     English 
Colonies  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  222. 


*  Johnston,   Connecticut,    pp.   207-209;    Osgood, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  416—410. 
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discord  in  the  colony  itself.  One  Gor- 
ton, a  friend  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, proved  a  disturbing  factor  there. 
When  certain  of  the  Ehode  Islanders 
appealed  to  Massachusetts  for  aid 
against  him,  she  promptly  responded 
and  decreed  his  banishment.  Gorton 
promptly  repaired  to  England  and  se- 
cured an  order  for  Massachusetts  to 
allow  him  to  reside  at  Warwick 
(1642-8). 

But  if  the  Rhode  Islanders  were 
ready  to  appeal  to  Massachusetts 
against  Gorton,  they  were  not  willing 
to  be  absorbed.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary was  finally  fixed  in  1741  by  com- 
missioners, from  whose  decision  the 
Ehode  Islanders  appealed  in  vain  to 
the  crown,  but  the  northern  boundary 
was  not  so  easily  settled.  In  fact  it 
was  in  dispute  for  about  200  years 
and  became  a  cause  celehre. 

In  1643  Massachusetts  secured  a 
grant  from  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  Rhode  Island; 
but  Roger  Williams  offset  this  a  few 
months  later  by  securing  a  charter 
for  his  colony,  in  which  he  was 
granted  the  region  about  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  Massachusetts  finally 
(1658)  abandoning  her  claim.  The 
northern  line,  as  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Massachusetts  in  1642,  con- 
tinued a  matter  of  dispute  until  1710- 
11,  when  commissioners  from  the  two 
colonies  agreed  upon  a  line.  This 
line  was  run  in  1719,  but  subsequently 
it  was  found  to  have  been  run  in  a 


very  irregular  manner  and  Rhode 
Island  refused  to  abide  by  it.* 

The  grants  and  regrants,  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  region  now 
comprised  in  Maine  were  so  numerous 
that  to  attempt  to  follow  the  various 
changes  in  detail  would  be  like  trying 
to  describe  the  kaleidoscope.  The 
most  famous  grant  of  all  was  the  so- 
called  Laconia  grant  of  1622,  by  which 
the  western  part  of  Maine  and  all  of 
New  Hampshire  went  to  John  Mason 
and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  In  1677 
a  grandson  of  Gorges  sold  Maine  to 
Massachusetts  for  £1,250,  very  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  king,  who  was 
expecting  to  take  it  over. 

New  Hampshire  was  long  in  a  con- 
dition of  unstable  equilibrium,  both 
with  respect  to  its  status  as  a  colony 
and  its  boundaries.  After  a  long  dis- 
pute, the  eastern  boundary  of  New 
Hampshire  was  finally  settled  in  1737, 
after  an  appeal  to  the  king.  Ij  a  com- 
mission whose  report  was  confirmed 
in  1740. 

The  Mason  grant  of  1622  was  sup- 
plemented by  subsequent  ones  from 
the  New  England  council,  in  such  a 
way,  however,  as  to  overlap  the  terri- 
tory of  Massachusetts.  By  1641  the 
colonists  had  fallen  into  such  a  bad 
condition  that  they  besought  the  pro- 
tection of  Massachusetts.  This  was 
their  condition  until  1675  when  Robert 
Mason,  grandson  of  John  Mason,  se- 
cured a  royal  decree  under  which  he 
established     a     colonial    government 


*  Gannett,  p.  49. 
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(1680).  Ten  years  later  the  colony 
was  again  taken  over  by  Massachu- 
setts, but  was  finally  separated  in 
1692.  The  question  of  the  boundary 
running  east  and  west  between  the 
two  was  not  so  easily  settled.  New 
Hampshire  claimed  that  the  line 
should  start  from  a  point  three  miles 
north  of  the  moutli  of  tlie  Merrimac, 
while  Massachusetts  held  that  the  line 
should  run  three  miles  north  of  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  river.  When 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  king, 
he,  by  following  the  river  in  its  south- 
ward bend,  gave  New  Hampshire  con- 
siderably more  than  she  claimed.  In 
case  either  assembly  refused  to  accept 
the  award,  the  other  was  to  proceed 
ex  parte,  and  this  New  Hampshire  did 
when  Massachusetts  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  locating  such  a 
line.  Mistakes  made  by  New  Hamp- 
shire's own  surveyors  cost  her  a  con- 
siderable strip  of  land,  over  which  she 
disputed  with  Massachusetts  until 
1827.* 

The  grant  of  the  region  between  the 
Delaware  and  Connecticut  rivers  to 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1664,  gave  rise  to 
a  four-cornered  dispute  between  New 
York  on  the  one  side  and  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
on  the  other.  Peace  was  made  with 
Connecticut  (1683)  by  giving  her 
61,440  acres  in  return  for  her  agree- 
ment to  a  boundary  line  running  20 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  but  disputes 
about  the  exact  location  of  this  bound- 

•  Gannett,  pp.  40-42 ;  Osgood,  vol.  i.,  pp.  37&- 
391. 


ary  continued  until  1881.  Massachu- 
setts, in  return  for  one-half  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands,*  agreed  to  the  same  line  on 
her  west  side. 

The  region  now  known  as  Vermont 
was  the  cause  of  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle.  New  Hampshire  contended 
that  her  jurisdiction  extended  as  far 
west  as  did  that  of  Massachusetts, 
that  is,  to  within  20  miles  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  gave  numerous  proofs  of  the 
validity  of  lier  claim.  But  New  York 
continued  to  assert  her  claims  up  to 
the  Connecticut,  and  a  proclamation 
to  that  effect  was  issued,  whereupon 
New  Hampshire  made  a  similar  re- 
sponse. About  the  time  of  the  close 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  it 
looked  for  a  while  as  if  New  York, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  would 
come  to  blows.  There  was  marching 
and  countermarching  of  troops,  but 
no  blood  was  shed.  The  intervention 
of  Congress,  which  was  inclined  to 
support  New  York,  was  of  no  avail. 
Finally  (1783)  a  report  favorable  to 
Vermont  was  brought  in,  but  never 
acted  upon.  By  this  time  New  York 
was  beginning  to  realize  the  hopeless- 
ness of  her  fight  and  at  last  made 
terms  with  Vermont,  allowing  her  to 
enter  the  new  union  free  of  her 
claims. t 

The  boundary  between  New  York 
and    New    Jersey    was    plainly    de- 


*  Scaife,  Amet-ica :  Its  Geographical  Conditions, 
p.  110. 

t  Robinson,  Vermont,  chaps,  iv.,  v.,  x.,  xvi., 
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scribed  in  the  Duke  of  York's  grant 
to  Carteret  in  1664,  but  for  many 
years  New  York  officials  tried  to  ex- 
tend their  jurisdiction  over  that  col- 
ony and  then  to  push  the  dividing  line 
farther  south.  The  line  remained  un- 
settled until  1769,  when  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  king  fixed  the 
line  substantially  where  it  is  to-day.* 
On  the  south  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  find  the  beginning  of  43°  north  lati- 
tude where  the  Delaware  crossed  it 
and  then  run  a  line  westward.  In 
1774  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for 
this  purpose.  The  work  was  finished 
in  1787  and  ratified  in  1789.  New 
York  having  surrendered  all  claims 
to  lands  west  of  her  present  western 
boundaries  in  1781,  Penns3dvania,  in 
1792,  purchased  of  the  United  States 
the  triangle  bordering  on  Lake  Erie 
in  order  to  get  an  outlet  to  that  lake.f 
In  1786  Massachusetts  surrendered 
her  claims  to  the  region  south  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  west  of  the  present  city 
of  Oswego. 

Two  other  territorial  disputes  in 
which  Connecticut  was  involved  de- 
serve mention.  One  was  on  the  east 
with  Rhode  Island,  the  other  on  the 
west  with  Pennsylvania.  At  one  time 
Connecticut  threatened  Rhode  Island 
with  practical  extinction  by  claiming 
land  up  to  Narragansett  Bay  under 
her  charter  of  1662,  but  Rhode  Island 
fought  bravely  for  her  life  and  the 
present  western  boundary  was  finally 


agreed  upon  in  1703,  and  established 
in  1726-28.*  The  other  dispute  related 
to  the  so-called  "Wyoming  valley.  As 
Connecticut's  charter  extended  her 
domain  westward  to  the  south  sea, 
she  did  not  give  up  all  claims  to  west- 
ern lands  when  her  domain  was  cut  in 
two  by  subsequent  grants.  Indeed,  so 
late  as  1753  she  began  a  movement  to 
colonize  the  territory  taken  from  her 
by  the  Penn  grant.  No  resistance  was 
offered  at  first,  but  by  1769  Pennsyl- 
vanians  began  to  trespass  and  then 
followed  a  war  of  writs.  However, 
Connecticut  held  her  own  and  ad- 
mitted representatives  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  Legislature.  In  1778  came 
the  horrible  "Wyoming  massacre. 
W^hen  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
went  into  effect  Congress  took  a  hand 
in  the  dispute  and  decided  against 
Connecticut.f 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  colonial  charters  pretended  to  ex- 
tend their  bounds  westward  to  the 
South  Sea,  the  possession  of  the  west- 
ern lands  became  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy after  the  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  Virginia  claimed  the  region 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  by  the  double 
right  of  conquest  and  charter  grants, 
but  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
proposed  to  cut  this  realm  in  two 
under  their  charters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  States  which  had  no  claims, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  contended 
that   this   was   national   domain   and 


•Gannett,  p.  73;  Scaife,  p.  113. 
tScaife,  p.   112. 
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this  contest  delayed  for  a  time  the 
formation  of  the  union  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Finally 
the  claims  were  surrendered,  by  Vir- 
ginia in  1784,  Massachusetts  in  1785, 
Connecticut  in  1786  and  1800.  Though 
belonging  to  a  later  period  of 
our  narrative,  it  is  proper  to 
state  here  that  North  Carolina  sur- 
rendered Tennessee  in  1790  and 
Georgia  gave  up  the  present  States 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  in  1802. 
There  were  also  many  disputes 
among  the  colonies  about  matters  not 
relating  directly  to  boundaries.  In 
the  New  England  Confederation  there 
was  considerable  friction  between 
Massachusetts  on  the  one  hand  and 
Plymouth  and  Connecticut  on  the 
other  over  a  just  division  of  the  bur- 
dens and  spoils  of  war.  In  1693  Gov- 
ernor Fletcher,  of  New  York,  was  au- 
thorized to  command  the  militia  of 
the  neighboring  colonies,  but  when  he 
attempted  to  exercise  that  authority 
in  Connecticut  he  was  threatened  with 
violence  and  withdrew.  Trade  and 
commercial  rivalries  and  disputes 
were  common.  The  rivalry  for  the 
Indian  trade  was  keen  and  in  the 
Southern  colonies  occasioned  serious 
ill-feeling.  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut  all  en- 
gaged in  tariff  wars  and  Virginia  pro- 
hibited outright  the  shipping  of  North 
Carolina    tobacco    from    her    ports. 


though  the  acts  were  disallowed.* 
After  the  Revolution,  New  York 
levied  tariff  duties  on  her  neighbors 
and  New  Jersey  retaliated.! 

Because  of  its  remoter  conse- 
quences, the  dispute  between  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  about  the  rights  of 
navigation  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Potomac  River  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  controver- 
sies. By  the  terms  of  her  charter, 
Maryland  owned  land  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  but  Virginia 
controlled  the  lower  Chesapeake, 
the  only  outlet  from  the  Potomac 
and  upper  Chesapeake  to  the  ocean. 
After  the  necessary  preliminary 
negotiations,  commissioners  (of 
whom  James  Madison  was  one) 
met  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1785  and 
agreed  that  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Potomac  should  be 
mutually  free  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State  and  also  on  certain  rules 
for  the  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion.|  It  was  this  meeting  that  led 
to  the  calling  of  the  Annapolis  con- 
vention, which  led  in  turn  to  the 
convention  of  1787  that  drew  up  the 
Constitution. 


*  Greene,  Provincial  America,  p.  192;  Weeden, 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  Neto  England, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  593.  783. 

t  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  1.,  pp.  404-406. 

t  Boyd,  in  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the 
Nation,  vol.  iv.,  p.  136;  Wharton  vs.  Wir,e,  153 
U.  S.  163. 
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AS  we  are  now  approaching  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  it 
would  seem  best  to  pause  a 
while  to  review  the  progress  made  by 
the  colonies  in  their  economic,  in- 
tellectual and  social  development. 
Here  and  there  notes  have  been  made 
calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  development  of  wealth  and  indus- 
try in  the  colonies,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  of  great  value  here  to 
incorporate  a  brief  review  of  con- 
ditions in  general. 

The  colonies  had  now  reached  a 
considerable  size,  not  only  in  extent 
of  territory,  but  in  population.  In 
Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth century  there  were  approx- 
imately 60,000  whites  and  6,000  ne- 
groes. In  1750  the  population  was 
about  160,000,  exclusive  of  slaves. 
Printing  was  first  established  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1729,  the  first  newspaper  to 
be  published  in  that  colony  being  the 
Virginia  Gazette,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Williamsburg,  1736.     There 


were  annually  shipped  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland  about  100,000  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  valued  at  about 
£800,000  and  200  ships  were  employed 
in  carrying  the  tobacco  raised  in 
these  two  provinces.  The  annual 
gain  to  England  from  this  trade  was 
about  £500,000. 

The  population  of  Maryland  in 
1734  was  about  36,000  above  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  1748  this  had  in- 
creased to  98,357  free  whites,  6,870 
redemptioners,  1,980  convicts,  and 
42,764  negroes.  Society  and  social 
manners  were  similar  to  those  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  first  printing  press  in 
Maryland  came  there  in  1726,  three 
years  before  Virginia  enjoyed  that 
privilege,  and  the  first  permanent 
newspaper  in  the  colony  was  the 
Maryland  Gazette,  established  at 
Annapolis  in  June,  1728.  Tobacco 
was  made  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  at  a  penny  per 
pound,  and  Indian  corn  at  20  pence 
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per  bushel.   The  salary  of  public  offi- 
cers was  low  in  this  colony. 

In  1710  the  population  of  North 
Carolina  was  6,000  whites  and  about 
3,000  negroes,  which  by  the  middle  of 
tlie  century  had  increased  to  110,000, 
including  negroes.  The  first  perma- 
nent newspaper  in  the  colony  was  the 
North  Carolina  Gazette,  published  at 
New  Berne  in  December,  1755. 

The  population  of  South  Carolina 
in  1700  was  somewhat  less  than  6,000. 
Twenty-three  years  later  it  had  risen 
to  32,000,  of  whom  18,000  were  slaves, 
and  by  1750  this  had  increased  to 
about  40,000  wliites  and  an  equal 
number  of  slaves.  In  addition  to 
trade  with  England,  this  colony  kept 
up  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  New  England,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Printing  was  estab- 
lished in  this  colony  in  1730,  and  the 
first  permanent  newspaper  was  the 
South  Carolina  Gazette,  published  at 
Charleston,  January  8,  1732. 

In  Massachusetts  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Eighteenth  century  there  were 
approximately  75,000  inhabitants;  in 
1731  there  were  about  120,000  free- 
men and  2,600  slaves ;  and  by  1750  the 
population  had  grown  to  200,000. 
There  were  about  600  ships  and 
sloops  engaged  in  trade,  amounting 
to  at  least  38,000  tons;  about  6,000 
persons  were  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries. 

Connecticut  in  1700  had  only  about 
25,000  inhabitants,  but  in  1750  had 
about  135,000  inhabitants.  During 
this  period  Yale  College  had  sprung 


into  life;  in  1701  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained by  ten  clergymen  for  the 
founding  of  the  Collegiate  School  of 
Connecticut,  which  was  first  located 
at  Saybrook,  the  classes  being  taught 
at  Killingworth  until  1707.  In  1716 
the  school  was  removed  to  New 
Haven  and  in  1718  its  name  was 
changed  to  Yale  College,  in  honor  of 
Elihu  Yale  who  had  given  generously 
to  the  institution.* 

In  1700  Rhode  Island  contained 
only  about  10,000  people;  in  1730 
there  were  18,000,  of  whom  985  were 
Indians  and  1,648  were  negro  slaves; 
in  1750  there  were  40,000  inhabitants. 
Newport,  the  metropolis,  contained 
somewhat  less  than  5,000  people,  in- 
cluding negroes  and  Indians.  The 
first  newspaper  was  published  in 
1732.  In  1738  Newport  contained 
seven  churches;  there  was  a  large 
society  of  Quakers  at  Portsmouth, 
and  in  the  other  eleven  townships 
there  were  twenty-five  religious  soci- 
eties. 

In  1700  the  population  of  New 
Hampshire  was  only  about  5,000,  but 
in  1750  the  population  is  computed  to 
have  been  24,000,  though  some  esti- 
mates place  it  as  high  as  50,000. 

In  New  York  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  there  were  about  30,000 
people,  which  had  increased  in  1750 
to  nearly  100,000.  The  annual  ex- 
ports of  the  colony  were  about  £100,- 
000;   and   about   225  vessels   entered 


*  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America,  vol.  iii., 
p,  381  et  seq. ;  Fiske,  New  France  and  New  Eng- 
land, p.  218  et  seq. 
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and  left  the  port  with  various  car- 
goes. There  was  considerable  con- 
traband trade  in  tea. 

In  New  Jersey  in  1738  the  popula- 
tion was  47,367,  of  whom,  approx- 
imately, 4,000  were  slaves.  In  1750 
the  population  was  75,000.  In  1736 
Nassau  Hall,  later  Princeton  College, 
was  founded  at  Princeton. 

For  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
there  are  no  absolutely  reliable  esti- 
mates: undoubtedly  the  population  at 
this  time  of  both  colonies  together 
was  considerably  less  than  Virginia, 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
185,000.  Philadelphia,  in  1731,  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  being  somewhat 
in  advance  of  New  York,  and  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
number  of  inhabitants  had  increased 
to  30,000,  making  it  the  largest  city 
in  the  English  colonies.  Lancaster, 
with  10,000  population,  was  the  larg- 
est inland  town ;  York  was  about  the 
same  size ;  Wilmington  and  New- 
castle, in  Delaware,  were  thriving  and 
prosperous. 

Chalmers  (American  Colonies,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  7)  estimates  the  population  of 
the  colonies  in  1715  as  follows: 


White 

Massachusetts   ....     94,000 
New    Hampshire...        9.  50O 

Rhode    Island 8,  .500 

Connecticut    46, 000 

New    York 27,000 

New    Jersey 21,000 

Pennsylvania     •  •  •  O  43  300 

Delaware    J 

Virginia    72,000 

Maryland   40,700 


Black 

Total 

2,000 

96.000 

150 

9,650 

500 

9.000 

1,500 

47,500 

4,000 

31,000 

1,  500 

22,  500 

2,500 

45. 800 

23,  000 

95. 000 

9,500 

50,  200 

North   Carolina..  . 
South  Carolina   .  . 


White  Black  Tot;xl 

7,500  3.700         11.200 

6,  250  10,  500  16,  750 


Totals    375,  750 


58, 850       434, 600 


Bancroft  (1st  ed.  vol.  iv.,  p.  130, 
last  ed.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  389-391)  estimates 
the  population  in  1754  as  follows: 

White  Black  Total 

Massachusetts    207.000  ^       „  „„ 

X-          TT            T                 -n   f.r.f.  ^       3,000  260,000 

New    Hampshire...      .oO,  000  j 

Connecticut    133,000  3,500  136,500 

Rhode    Island 35,  000  4,  500  39,  500 

New  York    85.000  11.000  96,000 

New    Jersey 73,  000  5,  500  78,  500 

Pennsylvania    ...   1    ,„ 

^  ,                              I  195,000  11.000  206,000 

JJelaware    f 

Virginia    168,000  116.000  284,000 

Maryland    104,000  44,000  148,000 

North    Carolina 90.000  20,000  110,000 

South    Carolina....      40,000  40,000  80,000 

Georgia   5,  OOO  2, 000  7, 000 

Totals   1,185,000  260,500  1,445,500 


The  first  newspaper  printed  in 
English  America  was  Public  Occur- 
rences, both  Domestic  and  Foreign 
(Boston,  September  25, 1690)  but  only 
one  number  was  printed.  The 
first  permanent  newspapers  in  the 
Northern  colonies  were  the  Boston 
News  Letter,  Boston,  April  17,  1704; 
The  Boston  Gazette,  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1719;  The  American,  Phila- 
delphia, December  22,  1719;  the  New 
York  Gazette,  New  York,  October  16, 
1725 ;  The  Rhode  Island  Gazette,  New- 
port, September  27,  1732 ;  the  Weekly 
Journal,  New  York,  November  15, 
1733;  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  New 
Haven,    January    1,    1755;    and    the 
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New  Hampshire  Gazette,  Portsmouth, 
August,  175G.* 

In  the  charters  which  were  granted 
to  companies  and  individuals  to  en- 
courage the  settlement  of  America, 
were  included  the  governm-ental  sys- 
tems under  which  the  colonists  were 
expected  to  live  and  develop  their 
conuuunities.  All  these  were  of 
English  origin,  save  that  of  New 
York,  which  first  was  from  Holland, 
although  later  from  England.  In  the 
charter  of  the  Plymouth  and  London 
Company  in  1606  the  king  declared 
that  the  colonists  and  their  descend- 
ants should  have  and  enjoy  all  liber- 
ties, franchises  and  immunities  to 
which  an}'  subjects  of  the  crown  were 
entitled.  The  rights  under  Magna 
Charta  and  the  right  to  popular  par- 
ticipation in  government,  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  the  govern- 
mental rights  to  wliich  the  American 
settlers  as  English  subjects  were  thus 
fully  entitled,  as  also  to  the  habeas 
corpus,  and  other  rights  subsequently 
granted.  Although  some  of  the 
charters  were  afterward  annulled  or 
changed  as  suited  kingly  disposition, 
the  principles  in  them  virtually  fixed 
the  character  of  colonial  government. 
As  they  finally  existed,  these  govern- 
ments were  of  dual  character :  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  king  represented 
by  the  royal  governors.  At  the  out- 
set control  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
oftheking's  governors,  proprietors 

*  Isaac  Thomas,  History  of  Printing  (2  vols. 
Worcester,  1810)  ;  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Re- 
public, p.  129.  See  also  Doyle,  Colonies  Under 
Hanover,  p.  231  et  seq. 


or  councillors,  but  without  much  de- 
lay the  people  claimed  their  rights  as 
English  subjects,  and  proceeded  to 
establish  representative  government 
which  steadily  grew  in  proportions 
and  influence  until  it  finally  succeeded 
in  making  the  king's  prerogative 
little  more  than  a  name. 

Three  distinct  forms  of  colonial 
government  existed,  as  far  as  supreme 
authority  in  the  political  system  went. 
In  Massachusetts^  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  the  governors  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  Maryland  the 
governors  were  appointed  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  colonies,  the  Penns 
and  the  Calverts.  Under  the  charters 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  the 
people  elected  the  governors  and  that 
at  one  time  was  also  the  status  of 
Massachusetts.  A  legislative  assem- 
bly elected  by  the  people  was  the 
popular  branch  of  the  government  in 
each  of  the  colonies.  Attached  to  the 
gubernatorial  office  was  a  council. 
This  council  was  constituted  by  dif- 
ferent methods  in  different  colonies, 
by  appointment  of  the  king,  or  the 
lord  proprietor,  by  the  election  of  the 
legislature,  or  by  popular  election  as 
in  Connecticut.  The  Council  was  the 
governor's  cabinet,  but  generally  it 
had  also  the  right  to  take  part  in 
legislation  and  by  reason  of  the 
powers  of  revision  and  amendment 
accorded  to  it,  it  became  practically 
the  higher  legislative  body. 
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In  1619  the  Virginians  secured  a 
representative  government,  an  elected 
assembly  being  associated  with  the 
governor  and  council  appointed  in 
England.  The  charter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company  in  1629 
granted  to  the  freemen  the  right  to 
choose  their  governor,  deputy-gov- 
ernor and  council  of  eighteen  assist- 
ants. With  this  charter  the  Puritans 
came  over  to  found  a  commonwealth 
to  their  own  liking.  Soon  they  in- 
stituted an  elective  assembly  of 
deputies  as  the  lower  house  of  their 
legislatures  of  which  the  assistants 
were  the  upper  house.  Thus  Massa- 
chusetts was  virtually  an  independent 
republic  and  its  General  Court,  as  the 
legislature  was  called,  was  at  once  a 
legislative  and  judicial  body.  But 
this  charter  was  annulled  in  1684  and 
when  it  was  regranted  in  1692,  it  car- 
ried provisions  for  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  by  the  crown  and  the  sub- 
mission to  the  king's  representative 
of  all  acts  of  the  legislature. 

When  the  States-General  of  Hol- 
land, in  1621,  granted  a  charter  to  the 
West  India  Company,  it  accorded  to 
that  corporation  the  right  to  exercise 
through  its  representatives  full  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive  au- 
thority. Thus  New  Netherland  was 
governed  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Dutch  regime,  under  Minuit,  Crol, 
Van  Twiller,  and  Kieft.  The  laws  of 
Holland  prevailed  and  those  with  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  and  the 
municipal    ordinances    fixed    by    the 


directors-general  constituted  the  legal 
code  of  the  colony.  The  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  making  the  laws  or 
with  governing  themselves.  All  au- 
thority except  that  over  life  and  death 
was  vested  first  in  the  director  gen- 
eral. Afterward  it  rested  in  the 
director  general  and  his  council,  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the 
council  were  chosen  by  the  director 
general,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing his  power.  Under  the  patroon- 
ship  system  similar  legislative,  judi- 
cial and  executive  powers  were 
granted  to  the  patroons.  Forms  of 
legal  procedure  were  instituted,  but 
as  the  director  general  and  his  council 
were  the  only  judicial  tribunal,  while 
the  laws  were  ready-made,  not  much 
was  gained  thereby. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Minuit  the 
colonists  were  restive,  and  under 
Kieft  in  1641  they  were  successful  in 
securing  for  the  commonalty  the  right 
to  share  in  the  colonial  administra- 
tion. The  Board  of  Twelve  Men  —  a 
body  of  representative  citizens  — 
which  Kieft  was  forced  to  ask  the 
people  to  chose  to  ''  aid  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  atfairs  of  the  coun- 
try ' '  —  constituted  the  first  form  of 
representative  government  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan.  In  the  years 
immediately  following,  under  Kieft 
and  Stuyvesant,  other  representative 
bodies  came  similarly  into  existence. 
Under  Stuj^-esant,  in  1653,  a  burgher 
government,  with  combined  municipal 
and  judicial  functions,  was  instituted, 
and  in  November,  1653,  delegates  from 
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the  various  settlements  of  New 
Netherland  met  in  New  Amsterdam 
and  organized  the  first  provincial 
assembly. 

When  the  English  arrived  in  1664 
and  took  New  Netherland  from  the 
Dutch,  they  found  the  principles  of 
representative  government  well  es- 
tablished in  the  form  of  delegate  as- 
semblies, and  municipal  government 
and  courts  in  New  Amsterdam  and  in 
the  towns  of  Long  Island  and  on  the 
Hudson.  The  new-comers  retained 
many  of  the  Dutch  institutions,  laws 
and  methods  of  governmental  admin- 
istration. In  place  of  the  Dutcb 
control  of  the  West  India  Company, 
a  proprietary  principality  under  the 
proprietorship  of  the  Duke  of  York 
was  established.  This  lasted  until  the 
Duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  throne 
as  King  James  II.,  in  1685.  New  York 
then  became  a  royal  province  and  so 
continued  until  the  Eevolution,  with 
its  governor  and  council  appointed 
by  the  crown.  The  right  to  elect  a 
popular  assembly  was  enjoyed  after 
1683. 

The  governments  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  were  similar  to  that 
of  Massachusetts,  and  were  re- 
tained under  the  republic  in  Con- 
necticut until  1818,  and  in  Rhode 
Island  until  1842.  In  Maryland,  under 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  successors, 
the  government  consisted  of  a  gov- 
ernor and  a  two  chambered  legisla- 
ture, the  lower  house  being  elected  by 
the  people.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  there  was  a  one-chambered 


legislature  elected  by  the  people,  the 
governor's  council  taking  no  part  in 
legislation,  as  in  other  colonies.  The 
Carolinas  started,  in  1670,  with  a 
constitution  called  the  "  Grand 
Model."  It  was  certainly  a  grandiose 
model,  an  intricate  scheme,  establish- 
ing eight  hereditary  proprietaries, 
two  orders  of  nobility,  lords  of 
manor,  hereditary  leetmen  or  tenants, 
a  court  of  proprietors,  and  an  ad- 
miral, chamberlain,  chancellor,  chief 
justice,  high  steward,  treasurer  and 
councillor.  The  people  had  no  share 
in  executive,  judicial  or  legislative  au- 
thority. From  the  first  the  settlers 
looked  upon  this  constitution  with  ab- 
horrence and  made  war  upon  it,  with 
the  result  that  a  popular  assembly 
was  secured  in  North  Carolina  in 
1677  and  a  few  years  later  in  South 
Carolina,  while  the  "  Grand  Model  " 
constitution  was  abrogated  in  1693. 

The  colonial  judiciary  was  modelled 
on  that  of  England.  In  each  colony 
the  governor  sat  as  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, the  court  of  equity  and  the 
probate  court.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
judicial  system  was  the  county  with 
its  justices  of  the  peace,  who  collect- 
ively held  court  after  the  manner  of 
the  quarter  sessions  in  England;  the 
justices  in  some  cases  also  held  court 
individually.  Justices  and  sheriffs 
were  appointed  by  the  governor. 
There  was  a  superior  court  of  com- 
mon law,  generally  termed  the  Su- 
preme Court,  from  which  appeals 
could  be  taken  to  the  governor  and 
council  and   then  to  the  king.     The 
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judges  of  these  courts  were  appointees 
of  the  king  through  his  representa- 
tive, the  governor.  The  exercise  of  the 
king's  prerogative  in  determining  the 
complexion  of  the  judiciary,  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  during  the 
three  quarters  of  a  century  preced- 
ing the  Revolution,  after  the  people 
had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  representative  government  in  their 
legislative  assemblies.* 


*  Richard  Frothinghani,  Rise  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  (Boston,  1872)  ;  Eben  G.  Scott, 
Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  America  (New  York,  1882)  ; 
John  Fiske,  Civ-il  Government  in  the  United 
States  (Boston,  1890);  Howard  W.  Preston, 
Documents  Illustrative  of  American  History 
(Xew  York,  1886)  ;  A.  W.  Small,  The  Beginnings 
of  American  Xationality,  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies,  series  viii.,  nos.  1,  11  (Baltimore, 
1890);  G.  L.  Beer,  The  Origins  of  the  British 
Colonial  System,  1578-1660  (Xew  York,  1908)  ; 
G.  L.  Beer,  British  Colonial  Policy  (Xew  York, 
1907)  ;  C.  M.  Andrews,  Colonial  Self  Government, 
1652--1689,  in  A.  B.  Hart  (ed.).  The  American 
'Nation,  vol.  v.  (Xew  York,  1904)  ;  Alexander 
Bro\\Ti,  First  Republic  in  America  (Boston, 
1886)  ;  George  Chalmers,  Political  Annals  of  the 
Present  United  Colonies  (4  vols.,  London,  1780)  ; 
Justin  Winsor  (ed.),  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America  (8  vols.,  Boston  and  New  York, 
1889);  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  (13 
vols.,  1574-1699,  London,  1860-1908);  E.  B. 
O'Callaghan  (ed.),  Documents  Relative  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (11 
vols.,  Albany,  1856-1861);  J.  A.  Doyle,  English 
Colonies  in  America  (5  vols.,  Xew  York,  1889- 
1907);  H.  L.  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1904-1907);  E.  Hazard,  Historical  Collections  (2 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1792-1794)  ;  C.  F.  Bishop, 
History  of  Elections  in  the  American  Colonies,  in 
Columbia  College  Publications  (Xew  York,  1893)  ; 
E.  B.  Greene,  The  Provincial  Governor  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  North  America,  in  Harvard 
University  Publications  (Xew  York,  1898)  ;  H.  L. 
Osgood,  Classifications  of  Colonial  Governments, 
Vol.  11  —  11 


Political  power  in  the  South  rested 
principally  with  the  aristocratic 
planters,  who  were  ably  backed  by  the 
middle  classes  of  farmers  and  trades- 
men.* The  system  of  government 
was  patterned  after  that  of  England; 
and  the  governor  was  often  despotic 
in  liis  rule.  The  revenues  consisted 
of  quit-rents  for  the  king  or  pro- 
prietaries, export  or  port  duties  for 
the  colonial  government,  whatever 
duties  the  assembly  might  impose  for 
its  own  benefit,  and  the  regular 
parish,  county  and  provincial  levies, 
which  were  payable  in  tobacco.  The 
taxes  as  a  rule  were  moderate  and 
the  system  simple,  being  based 
chiefly  on  the  possessions  of  lands  and 
negroes.  As  the  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cials were  meagre,  they  considered 
themselves  justified  in  replenishing 
their  purses  by  farming  the  quit- 
rents,  charging  exorbitant  fees  for 
patenting  lands,  and  assessing  office- 
holders, the  members  of  the  councils 
frequently  sharing  in  the  large 
amount  of  spoils  thus  obtained. 

As  the  Eighteenth  century  wore  on, 
there  was  a  continual  contest  for 
supremacy  between  Virginia  and  the 
Southern  colonies  on  the  one  hand  and 
New  England  and  New  York  on  the 
other.  The  aristocratic  class  which 
ruled  in  Virginia  had  strongly 
imprinted  its  ideas  upon  North  Caro- 


in    Annual    Report    of    the    American    Historical 
Association  for   1005    (Washington,  1906). 

On  the  relations  between  the  colonial  govern- 
ments and  the  people  in  general,  see  Bancroft^ 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  391-407. 
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Una,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  England  had 
greatly  influenced  New  York.  South 
Carolina  remained  independent.  But 
the  general  body  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  wearied  by  the  border 
warfares  and  alienated  from  the 
mother  country  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Navigation  Acts,  the  constant 
quarrels  with  the  royal  governors,  and 
the  impressment  of  seamen.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  time  came  for  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies  against  the  rule 
of  England,  Virginia  was  able  to  send 
out  some  soldiers  and  statesmen  who 
were  thoroughly  experienced  in  fight- 
ing and  constitutional  agitation.  In 
Maryland  continued  intolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  of  England 
weakened  the  affection  of  the  colonists 
for  the  mother  country.  North  Caro- 
lina was  rent  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  morals,  religion  and  education 
continued  at  a  low  ebb.  There  was  a 
considerable  element  of  Tories  among 
the  population  in  this  State,  as  in 
South  Carolina,  but  in  the  latter  State 
the  strongest  and  best  of  the  slave- 
holding  class  were  favorable  to  the 
colonial  contentions. 

In  New  England,  up  to  1700,  the 
course  of  the  political  life  had  been 
comparatively  smooth,  when  the  col- 
onies were  not  interfered  with  by 
outsiders.  The  town  was  the  political 
unit,  and  the  colonial  government 
dealt  chiefly  with  interests  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,*  such  as  legislation  upon 

•  On  page  18  of  the  Essay  upon  the  Ooiernm^nt 
of   the   English  Plantations,   etc.     By   an   Ameri- 


property  and  contracts,  the  judicial 
affairs  of  the  people,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals,  the  laying  of  taxes, 
etc.  Being  frugal  in  their  personal 
affairs,  the  New  Englanders  watched 
the  public  expenditure  so  carefully 
that  taxes  did  not  become  onerous, 
and  the  principal  cause  of  dissension 
with  the  governors  was  the  attempt 
of  the  latter  to  draw  higher  salaries.* 
The  home  government  was  consider- 
ably exercised  as  to  the  probable  de- 
signs of  the  New  Englanders  at  this 
time,  feeling  that  there  was  a  desire 


0071  (London,  1701),  occurs  the  following  regard- 
ing colonial  law :  "  It  is  a  great  unhappiness  that 
no  one  can  tell  what  is  law  and  what  is  not  in 
the  plantations.  Some  hold  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land is  chiefly  to  be  respected,  and  where  that  is 
deficient,  the  laws  of  the  several  colonies  are  to 
take  place;  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  laws 
of  the  colonies  are  to  take  first  place,  and  that 
the  law  of  England  is  of  force  only  where  they  are 
silent;  others  there  are  who  contend  for  the  laws 
of  the  colonies,  in  conjunction  with  those  that 
were  in  force  in  England  at  the  first  settlement 
of  the  colony,  and  lay  down  that  as  the  measure 
of  our  obedience,  alleging  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  observe  any  late  acts  of  parliament  in  England, 
except  such  only  where  the  reason  of  the  law  is 
the  same  here  that  it  is  in  England.  But,  this 
leaving  too  great  a  latitude  to  the  judge,  some 
others  hold  that  no  late  act  of  the  parliament  of 
England  do  bind  the  plantations,  but  only  those 
wherein  the  plantations  are  particularly  named. 
Thus  are  we  left  in  the  dark  in  one  of  the  most 
considerable  points  of  our  rights;  and,  the  case 
being  so  doubtful,  we  are  too  often  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  the  crooked  cord  of  a  judge's  discre- 
tion in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
value." — Quoted  from  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the 
Republic,  p.  109,  footnote. 

*  For  a  good  description  of  the  executive  and 
judiciary  in  Massachusetts  in  the  Seventeenth 
century,  see  Osgood,  American  Colonies,  vol.  i., 
pp.  167-190 ;  Winthrop's  History  of  ISiew  England, 
vol.  ii. ;  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts, 
vol.  i. ;  Washburn,  Judicial  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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on  their  part  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  country.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade  even  went 
so  far  as  to  express  an  opinion  that 
nothing  but  the  interposition  of  Par- 
liament could  arrest  the  manifest 
tendency  to  independence.  Not  only 
at  this  time,  but  throughout  the  next 
decade,  the  colonies  dismissed  such 
charges  as  without  foundation.  Not 
until  1770-1775  was  there  any  clearly 
defined  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent. When,  however,  the  mother 
country  began  to  impose  heavy  bur- 
dens upon  them,  the  colonists,  begin- 
ning to  feel  their  own  strength,  re- 
solved not  to  submit  to  tyranny  and 
imposition  of  any  sort.  Still,  the  idea 
of  independence  was  in  the  air,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  a  great  many 
of  the  more  advanced  and  radical 
thinkers  had  given  the  matter  serious 
thought.* 

In  the  Middle  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  New  York,  the  conditions 
were  practically  the  same  as  in  New 
Eno:land.     In    New    York    the    taxes 


•  Frothingham  savs:  "Still  the  allegation  Avas 
deliberately  made  by  Chalmers,  that,  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Revolution  and  throughout  every 
reign,  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  colonies  to 
acquire  independence;  and  this  has  been  repeated 
by  a  recent  British  writer.  Neither  supports  the 
statement  by  proofs.  It  may  be  confidently 
affirmed,  that  no  citations  from  private  letters, 
no  consultations  for  such  an  object  by  any 
political  leaders,  no  resolves  of  any  public  body, 
no  act  of  any  colonial  assembly,  can  be  adduced 
to  sustain  siich  a  charge.  The  only  evidence  of 
any  such   design   is   an   impression   made   on   the 


were  oppressive  and  the  government 
corrupt  and  expensive.  The  English 
officials  and  the  wealthy  aristocrats 
favored  the  home  government  in  or- 
der to  curry  favor,  but  all  classes  of 
the  people  favored  liberal  men  for 
representatives  in  the  Assembly. 
There  was  much  rioting  at  elections ; 
and  much  bitter  feeling  against  the 
mother  country  because  of  the  Navi- 
gation Acts  and  the  impression  of  sea- 
men. The  same  conditions  prevailed 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  because  of  their 
conservatism,  the  Quakers  were 
slower  to  exhibit  their  opposition  to 
the  home  government.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  New  Jersey,  which,  be- 
cause it  had  no  Indian  wars  to  fight, 
no  foreign  trade,  and  but  light  taxes, 
had  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
authorities,  and  consequently  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  be  gradually 
drawn  into  opposition  against  Eng- 
lish rule.  New  York  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Middle  colonies  to  take  a  bold 
stand  against  England  and  this  she 
did  in  spite  of  a  large  and  determined 
Tory  element. 


minds  of  royal  officials  by  the  zealous  assertion  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists  of  what  they  regarded  as 
their  rights ;  and  this  is  too  vague  for  history. 
While  there  was  neither  an  aim  nor  even  a  desire 
for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  yet 
the  increase  of  population  and  w.ealth,  the  work- 
ing of  ideas,  the  quiet  unfolding  of  Providence, 
elicited  much  reasoning  and  speculation  on  the 
tendency  of  events." —  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp. 
154-155  and  footnote  (copyright  1900  by  Thomas 
G.  Frothingham,  Mary  C.  O'Neill,  Matilda  Gill, 
Vrylena  McClean,  Sarah  S.  Gill,  and  by  courtesy 
of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
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CHAPTER    II. 

1609-1764. 

SOCIAL  LIFE   OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

Important  towns  in  the  South  and  their  condition  —  Condition  and  treatment  of  slaves  —  Indented  white  serv- 
ants—Farmers and  tradesmen  —  The  so-called  upper-class  of  aristocrats  —  Foreign  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion—Sports and  pastimes  in  the  South  —  Improvement  in  social  conditions  in  New  England— The  gentry  — 
Picture  of  a  New  England  home  —  Women  copy  foreign  frivolities  —  Pleasures  of  the  New  Englanders  — 
Decline  of  theocratic  influence  over  social  customs  —  General  character  of  New  Englanders  —  Social  dis- 
tmctions  not  so  well  defined  in  Middle  colonies  —  The  great  manors  —  Architecture  of  the  houses  —  General 
sobriety  —  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  —  Divertisements  at  New  Amsterdam  in  the  early 
Seventeenth  century  —  Variety  of  pleasures  in  the  Eighteenth  century  —  Sports  —  Crime  and  Pauperism  — 
Hospitals. 


In  describing  the  social  life  of  the 
colonial  period  prior  to  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  it  has  seemed  best  to  treat  it  by 
geographical  divisions  —  the  New 
England  colonies,  the  Middle  colonies, 
and  tlie  Southern  colonies  —  for  each 
section  had  traits  peculiarly  its  own. 

In  the  South  the  soil  was  rich  and 
widely  distributed  and  the  mild  cli- 
mate was  well  adapted  to  agricultural 
industries.  The  plantations,  often 
many  miles  apart,  were  strung  along 
the  rivers,  which  served  as  convenient 
highways  for  the  transportation  of 
products  to  and  from  seacoast  ports. 
Attempts  were  made  at  various  times 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  Southern 
provinces  to  create  manufacturing 
and  trading  towns  by  statute.  In 
1662  the  legislature  of  Virginia  or- 
dered that  thirty-two  brick  houses  be 
erected  at  Jamestown  and  that  no 
wooden  buildings  should  be  built  or 
repaired;  that  all  the  tobacco  grown 
in  that  vicinity  should  be  sent  to 
Jamestown  to  be  stored  for  shipping, 
mider  a  penalty  of  1,000  pounds  of 


tobacco  for  disobedience;  and  that 
every  ship  ascending  the  river  above 
Mulberry  Island  must  land  its  cargo 
at  Jamestown  or  forfeit  it,  half  of  the 
fines  being  paid  to  the  town  and  half 
to  the  informer.*  In  1680,  by  a 
statute  known  as  the  Cohabitation 
Act,  and  again  in  1691,  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  towns  of  the 
same  character  in  every  county.f  But 
these  efforts  in  that  direction  proved 
futile,  and  for  many  years  even 
the  largest  villages  were  untidy  and 
possessed  but  few  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  modern  town.  Jamestown, 
Williamsburg,  St.  Mary's,|  Provi- 
dence (or  Annapolis),  and  other  vil- 
lages of  the  same  character  were 
hardly  worthy  to  be  called  towns  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  but 


*  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  172-176. 

■f  Ibid,  ii.,  pp.  471-478;   iii.,  53-69. 

t  Browne  says  that  St.  Mary's,  even  as  late  as 
l(i7S,  was  liardly  a  town  at  all,  but  only  a  settle- 
ment of  about  30  houses  straggling  along  the 
shore  for  five  miles,  and  these  houses  being  "  very 
mean  and  little." — Maryland:  The  History  of  a 
Palatinate,  p.  159. 
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later  grew  to  have  some  semblance  of 
trade  and  fashion.  Charlestown, 
however,  was  the  most  important 
town  in  the  South;  it  was  well  built 
and  contained  a  number  of  handsome 
residences;  being  the  capital  of  the 
State  it  was  the  centre  of  the  political 
and  fashionable  life;  and  as  the 
wealthiest  plantation  owners  lived 
there  and  left  the  care  of  their  es- 
tates to  overseers,  the  city  became 
also  the  commercial  and  business 
centre. 

The  slaves,  who  formed  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  social  order,  had 
rapidly  increased  since  their  first  in- 
troduction into  the  country;  in 
many  parts  they  equalled  the  whites 
in  number,  while  in  some  localities 
they  constituted  two-thirds  of  the 
population.  Being  considered  merely 
chattels  or  ordinary  bits  of  property 
the  laws  for  their  repression  became 
severe,  particularly  after  the  insur- 
rection in  Virginia,  but  the  actual 
treatment  of  them  was  not  so  bar- 
barous as  the  statute  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  laws  against  inter- 
marriage with  the  whites  were  es- 
pecially stringent.  In  certain  in- 
stances slaves  were  killed  by  their 
masters  and  runaway  slaves  were 
slain,  but  especially  in  the  two  North- 
ern colonies  of  the  Southern  group 
they  were  well  fed  and  clothed,  lived 
in  comfortable  houses  and  were  cared 
for  in  times  of  sickness  with  a  great 
degree  of  kindness,  whether  from  a 
humanitarian  or  a  commercial  stand- 


point matters  little.*  While,  on  the 
one  hand  the  tobacco  industry  was 
healthful  and  only  required  the  atten- 
tion of  slaves  at  certain  times  during 
the  year,  the  rice  and  indigo  indus- 
tries of  South  Carolina,  on  the  other 
hand,  required  slaves  in  the  full 
vigor  of  early  manhood,  as  the  in- 
tense heat  was  extremely  exhausting. 
Slave  owners  therefore  worked  the 
young  slaves  to  their  full  capacity,  and 
a  large  and  lucrative  trade  in  slaves 
still  in  their  prime  sprang  up,  im- 
portations being  made  in  such  num- 
bers in  South  Carolina  that  an 
athletic  man  could  be  purchased  for 
£40,  or  less.f 

Scarcely  differing  from  the  blacks 
except  in  color  were  the  indented 
white  servants,  consisting  in  a  large 
degree  of  persons  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, political  offenders,  prisoners  of 
war,    often    criminals    or    convicts. t 


*  See  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia, 
chap,  xi.;  Beverley,  History  and  Present  State  of 
Virginia;  Fiske,  Old  Virginia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196  et 
seq.  The  laws  are  given  in  Hening's  Statutes, 
vols,  iii.-vi.  Foote,  Sketches  of  Virginia;  E.  L. 
Whitney,  Government  of  the  Colony  of  South 
Carolina,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  series  xiii.,  nos. 
1-11.     See  also  Hidreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  418-430. 

t  Fiske,  vol.  ii.,  p.  327. 

t  It  ought  to  be  explained  here  that  many  of 
the  convicts  of  those  times  were  sentenced  for  the 
most  trivial  offences,  as  they  are  now  considered ; 
for  instance,  if  a  woman  stole  a  joint  of  jneat 
to  feed  her  starving  children,  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  she  was  a  hardened  criminal, 
yet  if  the  price  of  the  meat  were  above  a  shilling, 
the  death  penalty  was  incurred.  Other  small 
offences  were  dealt  with  equally  harshly  and  the 
judges  were  only  too  willing  to  substitute  trans- 
portation to  the  colonies  as  a  punishment  for 
offences  of  a  lighter  sort,  while  they  continued 
to   send  murderers,  etc.,  to  the  gallows.     There- 
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They  were  treated  with  almost  as 
much  soveritv  as  the  blacks.  There 
were  many  pretexts  on  wliich  their 
terms  of  service  (usually  about  four 
years)  couhl  by  law  be  lengthened, 
such  as  assaulting  a  master,  thievery, 
uncliaste  conduct,  running  away,  etc., 
second  offenders  being  treated  with 
usual  severity.  No  indented  servant 
couhl  marry  without  the  consent  of 
his  or  her  master.*  Slightly  above 
tliese  in  the  social  order  were  the 
small  farmers  and  tradesmen, —  un- 
educated, rude,  addicted  to  drinking 
and  gambling,  but  sturdy,  manly  and 
liberty-loving. 

Tlie  upper  class  was  composed  of 
officials  and  wealthy  planters, —  men 
of  aristocratic  birth,  in  dress,  man- 
ners and  political  thought  differing 
but  little  from  the  country  gentlemen 
of  old  England.  While  some  of  them 
possessed  a  fair  education,  the  ma- 
jority were  surprisingly  ignorant 
considering  their  station  and  oppor- 


fore,  the  colonies  did  not  got  the  worst  class  of 
habitual  criminals,  but  received  many  who  later 
became   useful   citizens. 

*  See  Ballagh,  White  Servitude  in  the  Colony 
of  Virginia  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 
in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  series  xiii.,  nos. 
vi.-vii.  See  also  Hugh  Jones,  Present  State  of 
Virginia  (1724).  There  were  many  poor  and 
honest  persons  who  had  voluntarily  sold  them- 
selves into  this  slavery  for  a  brief  term  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  passage  from  England.  The 
planters  paid  the  ship's  captain  in  tobacco  and  the 
l)assenger3  wore  the  planter's  servants  until  tlie 
debt  was  wiped  out.  This  class  was  known  as 
"  redeniptioners."  A  large  number  of  these  came 
to  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  the  Middle  colonies, 
there  being  but  small  demand  for  any  kind  of 
-f^ervile  labor  in  Xew  England. 


tunities*  and  in  addition  were  indo- 
lent, vain,  haughty  and  arrogant,  were 
prone  to  over-indulgence  in  liquor  and 
often  contracted  scandalous  gambling 
debts.  They  possessed,  however,  a 
keen  sense  of  honor  and  a  great  pride 
of  ancestry.  Their  chief  pursuit  was 
the  care  of  plantations  and  negroes, 
while  the  women  attended  to  the 
domestic  affairs  and  trained  the  serv- 
ants. 

Fiske  says  that  no  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two 
upper  classes,  for  following  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  rural  gentry  and  the 
yeomanry  in  England,  these  two 
classes  in  the  South  both  alike  be- 
came land-owners  and  slave-owners, 
mingled  together  in  society,  and  their 
families  intermarried.  Until  the  end 
of  the  Seventeenth,  century,  there 
was  practically  no  admixture  of 
foreign  blood  with  the  English, 
though  there  were  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  Dutch  and  Walloons.  But 
after  1685,  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked,  a  small  part  of  the 
Huguenot  exodus  from  France  came 
to  Virginia,  one  of  these  companies, 
over  700  in  number,  under  Olivier, 
Marquis  de  la  Muce,  arriving  in  1700 
and     settling     in     Henrico     County. 


*  This  statement  might  be  applied  also  to  the 
clergj-men  of  that  day,  for,  while  there  were  some 
of  scholarly  attainments  and  noble  character,  the 
majority  were  sadly  deficient  in  manners  and  edu- 
cation. In  1726  a  clergyman  named  Lang  wrote 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  saying  that  the  sober 
part  of  the  clergy  Avere  "  slothful  and  negligent " 
while  the  rest  were  debauched  and  "bent  on 
all  manners  of  vices." — Bishop  Meade,  Old 
Churches,  vol.  i.,  pp.   18,  361,  385. 
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Some  of  these  immigrants  were 
Waldenses  from  Piedmont,  who  from 
their  refuge  in  England  gradually 
made  their  way  to  Virginia.*  In  the 
early  years  of  the  Eighteenth  century 
began  that  remarkable  emigration  of 
Presbyterians  and  others  from  Ire- 
land which  brought  to  America  so 
many  of  our  later  patriots  and  states- 
men. The  largest  number  of  these 
settled  in  the  Alleghany  Valley  and 
thence  spread  toward  the  southwest, 
along  the  mountain  country,  through 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  into  the 
Carolinas,  subsequently  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  formation  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  first 
Scotch-Irish  in  Virginia  settled  along 
the  Opequon  River,  and  the  Germans 
were  not  long  in  following  them.f 

The  lavish  hospitality  of  these 
Southern  ''  barons  "  was  ruinous,  and 
together  with  their  lax  business 
methods,  speculative  habits  and  ex- 
pensive tastes,  soon  plunged  many  of 
them  deeply  into  debt.  Nevertheless 
the  visitor  was  always  joyfully  wel- 
comed and  lacked  nothing  to  make  his 
stay  pleasant.^ 


*  Baird,  Eistory  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to 
America;  Brock,  Documents  relating  to  the 
Huguenot  Emigration  to  Virginia,  Virginia  His- 
torical Society  Collection. 

t  Fiske,  Old  Virginia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  390  et  seq.; 
Conway,  Barons  of  the  Potomach  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock; Kercheval,  History  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia. 

t  See  "  The  Social  Life  of  the  South  "  constitut- 
ing vol.  X  of  the  series  entitled  The  South  in  the 
Building  of  the  Xation.  especialy  the  articles  by 
Bruce.  Moses,  Minis,  Freeman  and  Gordon.  See 
also  Page,  The  Old  Dominion,  chap,  iii.;  Cooke, 
Virginia,  p.  364  et  seq. 


Coming  more  from  the  gentle  class 
of  England,  the  planters  of  Virginia 
were  more  amusement  loving  than 
their  compatriots  of  New  England. 
They  favored  dancing,  card  playing, 
racing,  coursing  and  shooting.  Their 
mansions  were  large,  and  well 
furnished ;  and  they  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  food,  so  that  they 
could  entertain  on  a  grand  scale.  To 
this  estate  they  had  attained  quickly 
after  successfully  passing  through 
the  first  period  of  rough  pioneering. 
Living  remote  from  each  other  on 
their  big  plantations,  their  social  life 
was  more  in  their  privates  homes  than 
in  the  town  centers,  as  in  New  Eng- 
land. Their  estates  were  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  bays,  and  intercourse  be- 
tween them  was  by  large  parties  rid- 
ing gaily  on  horseback  through  the 
woods  or  sailing  up  and  down  the  riv- 
ers or  across  the  bays  in  boats  twenty 
to  forty  miles. 

The  men  were  much  given  to 
drinking  and  gambling,  and  dearly 
they  loved  horse-racing,  although, 
without  the  thoroughbred  horse  as 
yet,  the  racing  was  much  of  a 
**  scrub  "  character.  Of  milder  sport 
were  nine  pins  and  ten  pins,  both  of 
which  were  popular.  Funerals,  wed- 
dings, the  Sunday  church  services, 
the  muster,  and  the  country  court  day 
were  the  occasions  of  large  gatherings 
of  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
colony.  The  funerals  were  observed 
by  feasting,  drinking  and  fusillades 
of  small  arms.  Often  they  were  ex- 
pensive  affairs,'  costing   as   high   as 
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1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  tobacco.  The 
parisli  cliiircli  on  Sunday  was  the 
place  I'ur  gviieral  assembling  to  bear 
the  news  and  to  exchange  social 
greetings.  On  the  monthly  court  days 
at  the  county  seat  the  men  met  to 
discuss  politics,  exchange  news  and 
sell  tobacco.  There  was  much  revelry, 
drunkenness  and  fighting  and  some- 
times contests  in  running,  riding, 
shooting,  wrestling  and  cudgeling. 
Maryland,  Carolina  and  Georgia  were 
similar  to  Virginia  in  the  social  life 
of  the  people. 

In  the  Southern  colonies  the  social 
life  of  the  Seventeenth  century  was 
expanded  and  intensified  in  the  next 
century,  but  remained  essentially  the 
same  in  its  forms.  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland  there  were  social  clubs  for 
men  alone,  "  to  promote  innocent 
mirth  and  ingenious  humor."  City 
balls  and  country  dances  were 
strenuous  affairs.  Often  they  began 
by  daylight  and  ended  with  the  next 
daylight.  Wines,  punches,  sweet- 
meats and  other  refreshments  were 
served  and  in  rooms  adjoining  the 
assembly  room  there  were  cards,  dice, 
and  backgammon.  Horse-racing  en- 
gaged attention  everywhere.  English 
thoroughbreds  were  imported  into 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  racing 
sprang  up  in  nearly  every  town. 
There  was  a  jockey  club  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  before  the  Eevolution  and 
it  was  the  social  centre  of  the  city. 
In  Virginia  the  racing  was  associated 
with  many  other  diversions.  One 
such  affair  in  Virginia  advertised  20 


horses  or  mares  to  run  3  miles ;  a  hat 
to  be  cudgelled  for;  20  fiddlers  to 
fiddle  for  a  prize  violin;  12  boys,  12 
years  of  age,  to  run  a  race;  a  flag 
flying  30  feet  high;  refreshments, 
wrestling  for  buckles,  dancing  for 
shoes;  singing  for  a  ''  quire  of 
ballads." 

Social  conditions  in  New  England 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  in  the 
South,*  the  class  distinctions  being 
drawn  almost  as  sharply,  though  the 
force  of  public  opinion  alone  sepa- 
rated the  classes.  While  a  certain 
stiffness  still  remained,  resulting  from 
the  long  reign  of  Puritanism,  there 
had  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
social  and  domestic  conditions  of  the 
people.  The  royal  governors  main- 
tained a  splendid  style  of  living  and 
formed  the  centre  of  society,  which 
consisted  of  "  persons  in  office,  the 
rich,  and  those,  who  had  connections 
in  England,  of  which  they  were  very 
proud."  Modes  of  life,  manners,  per- 
sonal decoration,  ability,  education 
and,  to  some  extent,  wealth,  were  in- 
dications of  superiority.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  gentry  adhered  to  the 
royal  side  of  the  government,  and 
when  the  Eevolution  was  impending 
large  numbers  of  them  left  the  colony. 
There  was  also  what  might  be  termed 
the  gentry  of  the  interior,  who  held 
considerable    of   the   landed    estates. 


*  Fiske,  in  his  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-44,  gives  an  excellent  comparison  of 
the  social  conditions  in  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land in  the  17th  century.  Both  Bruce  and  Fiske, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  218  et  seq.,  give  admirable  descriptions 
of  the  social  customs  of  the  times. 
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similar  to  tlie  land  owners  in  Eng- 
land. Those  persons  were  the  great 
men  in  their  respective  connties,  al- 
though aristocracy  was  not,  as  in 
England,  and  more  or  less  in  the 
South,  founded  on  landed  possessions 
and  primogeniture.  These  men  were 
members  of  the  General  Court  and 
held  civil  and  military  offices.  There 
was  also  a  distinction  between  the 
old-comers  and  the  new-comers,  the 
former  claiming  the  right  to  social 
superiority. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colonial 
period,  extravagance  and  luxury  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  circumvented 
by  sundry  regulations  enacted  by  the 
stern  old  Puritans,  but  as  their  power 
was  no  longer  felt,  and  as  wealth  in- 
creased, restraint  was  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  display  and  even  luxuri- 
ousness  prevailed  in  New  England, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  quota- 
tions : 

"  In  the  principal  houses  of  Boston,  there  was 
a  great  hall,  ornamented  with  pictures,  and  a 
great  lantern,  and  a  velvet  cushion  in  the  window- 
seat  that  looked  into  the  garden.  A  large  bowl 
of  punch  was  often  placed  in  the  hall,  from  which 
visitors  might  help  themselves  as  they  entered. 
On  either  side  was  a  great  parlor,  a  little  parlor, 
or  study.  These  were  furnished  with  great  look- 
ing-glasses, Turkey  carpets,  window  curtains  and 
valance,  pictures  and  a  map,  a  brass  clock,  red 
leather-back  chairs  and  a  great  pair  of  brass  and- 
irons. The  chambers  were  well  supplied  with 
feather  beds,  warming-pans,  and  every  other 
article  that  would  now  be  thought  necessary  for 
comfort  or  display.  The  pantry  was  well  filled 
with  substantial  fare,  and  dainties  —  prunes, 
marmalade,  and  Madeira  wine.  Silver  tankards, 
wine  cups,  and  other  articles  of  plate  were  not 
uncommon,  and  the  kitchen  was  completely  stocked 
with  pewter,  iron,  and  copper  utensils.  Very 
many  families  employed  servants,  and  in  one  we 
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see  a  Scotch  boy,  valued  among  the  property, 
invoiced  at  £14." 


Negro  slaves  were  often  to  be 
found  in  the  inventory  of  a  household 
at  that  period,  but  the  rigorous  cli- 
mate was  ill-suited  to  the  negro  and 
he  gradually  sought  a  warmer  habita- 
tion, which  accounts  for  the  scarcity 
of  slaves  in  New  England  as  com- 
pared with  the  Southern  colonies. 
The  ladies  at  this  period  seem  to 
have  been  eager  to  copy  London  and 
Paris  fashions,  and  as  an  old  writer 
says :  ' '  Methinks  it  should  break  the 
heart  of  Englishmen  to  see  so  many 
goodly  English-women  imprisoned  in 
French  cages,  peering  out  of  their 
hoodholes  for  some  men  of  mercy  to 
help  them  with  a  little  wit ; ' '  and  this 
same  writer  complains  of  their  eager- 
ness to  learn  the  manner  in  which  the 
Queen  dressed  and  to  copy  her  style. 

In  the  North  there  was  little  op- 
portunity .and  little  incentive  for  the 
enjojTuent  of  the  purely  social  side  of 
life  until  after  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  colonial  existence.  The 
struggle  for  bare  existence  occupied 
the  minds  and  engaged  the  etforts  of 
most  of  the  early  settlers  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  nearly  everything  else, 
save  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs and  attention  to  religious 
duties.  Social  life  in  New  England 
was  a  very  serious  matter  when  it 
really  did  begin.  The  Puritanism  of 
those  colonies  was  reflected  in  every 
phase  of  their  existence.  Sabbatarian- 
ism prevailed  in  all  the  colonies,  but 
nowhere  to  the  extent  that  it  did  in 
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the  North.  There  everything  centered 
around  the  meeting  house.  Eeligion 
pervaded  all  social  life  or  perhaps 
more  strictly  speaking,  religion  con- 
stituted the  only  social  indulgence. 

There  were  no  theatres,  no  balls,  or 
other  entertainments,  and  the  Sab- 
bath services,  the  religious  lectures 
and  the  funerals  afforded  the  people 
the  principal  means  of  relief  from 
their  every  day  employments.  Cards 
were  abjured  as  an  invention  of  the 
foul  fiend;  no  musical  instruments 
were  permitted,  except  the  drum, 
trumpet  and  jews  harp;  congrega- 
tional singing  in  the  churches  was 
the  acme  of  music ;  the  General  Court 
interdicted  the  use  of  liquor  and  to- 
bacco; the  tavern  keepers  were  for- 
bidden to  keep  shuffle-boards  or  to 
permit  bowling  on  their  premises. 
Funerals  were  the  great  social  events. 
Everybody  attended.  The  bereaved 
family  prepared  an  elaborate  feast 
for  the  occasion  and  made  presents  of 
scarfs,  rings  and  gloves  to  all  who 
were  present. 

After  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
there  was  a  little  more  latitude,  but 
life  still  continued  to  be  dull  and  joy- 
less and  amusement  pure  and  simple 
was  frowned  npon.  Coaches  and 
chaises  were  introduced  and  there 
was  some  traveling  by  a  few  of  the 
richer  folk.  Horse  back  riding  was 
also  indulged  in  to  a  slight  degree, 
but  this  was  always  soberly  done. 
Judge  Sewall,  the  Boston  diarist,  re- 
cites in  his  famous  journal  many  in- 
stances of  his  attendance  upon  church 


service,  lectures  and  funerals,  and 
his  enjojTuent  of  other  simple  pleas- 
nres.  He  tells  of  visiting  his  family 
tomb  and  rearranging  the  coffins  there 
and  reverentially  speaks  of  this  as  a 
**  Treat."  On  another  occasion  he 
records  that  he  took  his  family  to  an 
island  in  Boston  Bay  for  an  outing, 
where  they  had  ' '  first.  Butter,  Honey, 
Curds  and  Cream.  For  Diners  very 
good  rost  Lamb,  Turkey,  Fowels,  aple 
pye.  After  Diner  sung  the  121 
Psalm."  These  incidents  are  typical 
of  the  sober,  religious  spirit  that 
generally  infused  the  social  life  of 
all  New  England  in  this  century. 

In  the  second  century  of  colonial 
existence  social  life  had  developed  to 
an  intensified  degree,  especially  in 
the  generations  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Revolution.  Much  wealth  had 
come  to  the  people,  more  freedom 
from  the  material  burdens  which  their 
pioneer  ancestors  had  been  compelled 
to  carry.  Class  distinctions  had 
sprung  up,  and  the  richer  and  the 
official  families  maintained  a  social 
life  which  in  refinement  and  elegance 
did  not  fall  far,  if  at  all,  behind  what 
was  then  the  best  usage  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  New  England,  life  still  had  its 
strong  religious  flavor,  especially 
among  the  country  folk  and  the 
people  of  the  middle  class  in  the 
cities.  But  worldliness  had  already 
begun  to  creep  in.  The  theocracy 
which  had  controlled  Massachusetts 
and  influenced  the  rest  of  New  Eng- 
land in  matters  of  religious,  civil  and 
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social  life  had  lost  its  power  and 
with  that  departure  had  come  more 
elasticity  of  existence.  No  longer  was 
pleasure  quite  as  sinful  as  it  had  been 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore. Music  was  no  longer  confined 
to  psalm  singing  and  its  indulgence  in 
homes  as  well  as  in  churches  was 
common.  Virginalls  or  spinnets  were 
brought  from  Europe  early  in  this 
century,  and  just  prior  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  the  first  one 
made  in  tliis  country  was  constructed 
in  Boston.  In  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  the  afternoon  tea  was  the 
fashionable  social  gathering,  and  so 
continued  until  the  feminine  patriot- 
ism of  the  pre-Revolutionary  period 
placed  a  ban  upon  that  beverage.  To 
these  tea-sipping  parties  each  lady 
carried  her  own  china  cup  and 
saucer.  In  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  first  dancing  assembly  was  started 
in  Boston.  It  was  not  looked  upon 
with  much  favor  but  it  gradually 
grew  in  popularity  and  was  taken  up 
in  other  centres  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  The  militia  training  days 
called  out  all  the  people  for  miles 
around. 

But  the  weekly  religious  lecture  or, 
"  the  Great  Thursday  "  as  it  was 
called,  was  most  observed.  Attend- 
ance upon  these  became  such  a  dis- 
sipation, leading  people  to  neglect 
their  work,  that  the  General  Court 
felt  impelled  to  place  restrictions 
upon  them.  There  were  a  few  clubs 
and  social  libraries,  and,  in  Boston, 
some   play   acting,   the   actors   being 


mostly  British  army  officers.*  Fash- 
ionable weddings  ended  with  dances. 
At  one  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  there  were 
92  guests  and  they  danced  92  jigs,  52 
contra  dances,  45  minuets  and  17 
hornpipes.  In  the  autumn,  harvest 
festivals,  apple  parings  and  corn 
huskings  were  the  common  neighbor- 
hood assemblies  in  the  country 
regions.  Singing  schools  were  begun 
and  were  popular  for  the  next  hun- 
dred years.  Just  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, first  in  1766,  the  women  or- 
ganized a  patriotic  society,  "  Daugh- 
ters of  Liberty,"  which  extended  all 
through  New  England.  These  societies 
met  in  spinning  matches  to  spin 
native  wool  and  to  encourage  the 
opposition  to  tea  importing  and 
drinking. 

The  majority  of  the  New  England 
people,  particularly  those  in  the 
rural  communities,  were  possessed  of 
only  moderate  incomes,  and  even  the 
gentry  did  not  consider  it  undignified 
to  work  hard ;  they  were  frugal, 
thrifty,  rigid  in  morals,  neat  in 
habit,  and  as  a  rule  fairly  well  edu- 
cated. They  were  very  reserved  in 
their  manner  toward  strangers,  but 
once  the  barrier  was  crossed  they 
were  found  to  be  kind  and  hospitable. 
Their  diet  was  spare,  their  wearing 
apparel  sober-colored  and  their  gen- 

*  Otway's  play,  "  Tlie  Orphan,"  was  acted  in 
1750  at  a  coffee-house  in  Boston;  but  such  ex- 
hibitions were  prohibited  as  "  tending  to  discour- 
age industry  and  frugality,  and  greatly  to  in- 
crease impiety  and  contempt  of  religion."  A  com- 
pany of  London  actors  contrived  shortly  afterward 
to  gain  a  footing  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
other  towns. 
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oral  tone  of  life  varied  from  sedate  to 
^•loomy,  very  rarely  from  light  to 
boisterous.  Drunkcmiess  ^Yas  less 
prevalent  than  in  the  other  colonies, 
and  excesses  in  gambling  and  other 
forms  of  dissipation  were  rare. 

Ill  the  ]\Iiddle  colonies  the  social 
distinctions  were  not  quite  so  well 
defined,  although  the  Dutch  land- 
owners of  New  York  were  acknowl- 
edged aristocrats.  Tlie  servile  classes 
were  comparatively  insignificant  in 
number;  trade  occupied  a  more  ex- 
alted position,  it  not  being  considered 
at  all  degrading  to  work  behind  the 
desk  or  the  counter,  in  the  shop  or  in 
the  field,  and  slaves  were  few  in 
number  as  compared  with  the  South. 
The  laws  against  negroes  were  harsh 
but  the  slaves  were  kindly  treated; 
there  were  also  many  indented  serv- 
ants especially  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
stringent  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
these  servants  were  enacted.  There 
were  very  few  paupers  or  beggars 
among  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes, 
but  at  the  other  extreme  of  society 
were  many  immense  fortunes.  The 
old  Dutch  families  such  as  the  Court- 
landts.  Van  Rensselaers,  and  the 
Livingstons  —  who  occupied  vast  es- 
tates along  the  Hudson  —  were 
haughty  and  overbearing,  renting  out 
their  lands  to  tenant-farmers,  over 
whom  they  ruled  in  princely  fashion. 
Tlie  gulf  between  these  Dutch 
aristocrats  and  the  small  freeholders 
and  tradesmen  was  deeper  and  wider 
than  it  was  between  the  landed 
gentry  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 


and  the  merchants  and  freeholders  of 
those  States ;  while  in  New  Jersey,  the 
distinction  was  scarcely  noticeable  al- 
though the  gentlemen  farmers  were 
given  a  slight  recognition  of  social 
superiority. 

The  Dutch  for  many  years  con- 
tinued to  constitute  almost  entirely 
the  landed  class,  the  English  and 
other  nationalities  congregating  in 
the  cities  where  they  were  engaged  in 
trade. 

In  New  York  there  still  remained 
some  of  the  Dutch  manners  and 
customs,  although  English  and  French 
tastes  predominated.  Albany  retained 
much  more  of  its  Dutch  flavor  than 
New  York.  The  architecture  was  like 
that  of  Delft  and  Leyden ;  the  houses 
stood  with  their  angular  zigzag  gables 
turned  to  the  street,  with  long  pro- 
jecting gutter-pipes,  which,  like  those 
of  the  towns  of  continental  Europe, 
discharged  their  contents  on  the 
heads  of  the  unwary  passers-by.  The 
stoops  or  porches  were  furnished  with 
side-seats,  where  the  inmates  met  in 
the  evening  for  gossip.  The  interior 
of.  the  dwellings  were  widely  known 
for  their  cleanliness;  the  brass  and 
pewter  vessels  were  highly  burnished, 
and  from  morning  until  night  the 
women  were  engaged  in  work  of 
purification.  Exemplary  sobriety 
characterized  their  daily  life,  and 
their  food  was  of  the  plainest,  though 
substantial.  But  while  they  were 
thrifty,  sober,  contented  and  indus- 
trious, they  were  also  ignorant,  super- 
stitious and  grasping.    Stoves  at  that 
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time  were  unknown,  the  houses  be- 
ing heated  by  huge  fire  places.  The 
same  simplicity  of  manner  prevailed 
for  a  long  period  under  the  English. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  the 
population  was  divided  into  the  in- 
telligent, progressive,  sober  and 
neat  inhabitants  of  the  long-settled 
regions,  and  the  rude  turbulent  west- 
ern borderers,  whose  economic  and 
sanitary  conditions  were  wretched. 
The  farmers  of  the  eastern  section 
were  as  a  rule  prosperous,  and  among 
the  tradesmen  there  was  a  keen  sense 
of  business  honesty.  The  majority  of 
the  farmers  owned  the  land  which  they 
cultivated  and  the  houses  in  which 
they  dwelt.  There  were  many  in- 
dented white  servants,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  Irish  and  German 
"  redemptioners  "  who  bound  them- 
selves out  to  temporary  servitude  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  voyage  from 
home.  In  the  Eighteenth  century 
probably  more  of  these  redemptioners 
came  to  Pennsylvania  than  to  any  of 
the  colonies.  The  negro  slaves  in 
Pennsylvania  were  used  chiefly  for 
household  service,  seldom  as  field- 
hands,  but  the  Quakers  were  not  long 
in  deciding  that  slavery  was  morally 
wrong,  and  in  1688  we  find  a  memorial 
being  drawn  up  by  the  German 
Friends  of  Germantown  protesting 
against  "  the  buying  and  keeping  of 
negroes. ' '  In  1758  the  yearly  meeting 
enjoined  all  Friends  to  set  their 
slaves  free,  but  though  many  complied 
it  was  not  until  1776  that  it  was  de- 


cided to  exclude  all  Friends  from 
membership  who  refused  to  comply.* 

In  New  Jersey  the  conditions  were 
fairly  prosperous,  but  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  towns  and  villages 
was  insignificant  and  untidy. 

In  New  Amsterdam  the  Dutch  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  mostly  engrossed  in  their 
trading  enterprises,  but  still  they 
found  time  for  social  amenities.  En- 
tertainments were  generally  family 
festivals,  and  as  in  the  other  colonies 
the  funerals  were  notable  events  with 
much  feasting  and  drinking.  At  the 
taverns  the  men  met  in  clubs  to  smoke, 
drink  and  talk  local  politics,  and  there 
also  the  young  people  assembled  to 
dance.  Common  divertisements  were 
"  going  on  pleasure  parties  in  boat, 
car  or  wagon,"  "  fishing,  fowling, 
and  roving  in  search  of  nuts  and 
strawberries."  Dice,  cards,  bowls, 
shuffle-board  and  tennis  were  played, 
and  on  the  turf,  golf  and  a  game  of 
balls  and  hoops.  New  Years  Day  was 
celebrated  with  firing  guns,  beating 
drums  and  much  drinking,  and  on 
May  Day  there  was  dancing  around 
May  poles,  and  rough  sport  called 
pulling  or  riding  the  goose. 

Music  was  a  passion  with  the  New 
Yorkers  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
To  play  or  to  sing  were  imperative 
fashionable  accomplishments.  Popu- 
lar instruments  were  the  harpsicord, 
spinnet,  violin,  flute,  pianoforte, 
organ,  bassoon,  and  clarinet.     There 


*  !^harpless.   A    Quaker  Experiment  in   Oovern- 
ment,  pp.  31-33i. 
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were  many  glee  clubs  and  musical 
associations.  Numerous  concerts, 
mostly  by  talented  amateurs,  were 
common;  also  subscription  concerts 
or  recitals  and  benefit  concerts,  vocal 
and  instrumental.  Dancing  was  still 
the  popular  diversion.  Nearly  every 
concert  ended  witli  a  ball  and  every 
anniversary  celebration,  as  tlie  king's 
birthday,  the  queen's  birthday  and 
the  gatherings  of  the  many  political, 
benevolent  and  patriotic  societies  and 
clubs.  On  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  King's  birthday  in  1748, 
the  ball  opened  at  6  o'clock,  supper 
was  served  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  last 
dance  was  at  5  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

In  all  respects,  New  York  was  an 
amusement-loving  place  in  this  period, 
and  there  was  considerable  variety  in 
its  pleasures ;  singing,  dancing,  feast- 
ing, shooting,  skating,  horse-racing 
and  sleighing.  In  the  winter-time 
sleighing  out  to  the  Bowery,  there  to 
partake  of  refreshments  at  some 
popular  farm-house,  was  fashionable. 
Turtle-feasts  or  "  frolics  "  as  they 
were  called,  were  notable  events.  The 
turtles  were  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  and  were  generally  served  at 
the  country  home  of  the  fortunate 
gentleman  who  had  received  them.  A 
big  company  was  invited.  Dinner 
was  served  at  2  o'clock  and  tea  at  5 
0  'clock  and  dancing  followed.  Similar 
affairs  were  known  to  Newport  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  other  seaports. 

The  taverns  of  New  York  City, 
which  were  many  in  number,  played  a 


large  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
metropolis.  They  were  well  furnished 
with  billiard  tables,  truck  tables, 
shuffle-boards,  dice  and  cards  and  they 
were  the  scenes  of  much  drinking  and 
gambling.  All  of  them  had  large 
rooms  for  entertainments,  and  public 
and  private  dinners  and  dances  were 
held  in  them.  Tea  gardens  were  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  and  in  these 
there  were  always  refreshments,  fire- 
works, and  evening  illuminations,  and 
music.  Marionette  shows  came  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  and  various 
puppet  shows,  tumblers,  acrobats, 
panoramas,  and  illustrated  lectures. 
There  were  theatres  in  1733. 

Out-door  social  life  included  shoot- 
ing, boating,  fishing,  bowling,  golf, 
tennis,  cricket,  cock-fighting,  bull- 
baiting  and  horse-racing.  Large  land 
owners  had  game  preserves  and  deer 
parks.  Pleasure  boating  on  the 
rivers,  and  picnics  in  the  woods  were 
common  in  summer  and  these  in  gen- 
eral were  the  divertisements  in  other 
places,  as  Albany  and  Philadelphia. 
In  fact,  the  social  life  of  smaller  cities 
and  towns  followed  closely  that  of 
New  York.  There  was  a  race  track 
on  Long  Island  as  early  as  1666,  and 
from  then  until  the  Revolution  horse- 
racing  was  a  regular  sporting  event 
of  every  year.  Some  notable  races 
were  run  during  this  time,  several  on 
Long  Island  tracks.  There  was  also 
good  thoroughbred  racing  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1767.  Even  in  Puritan 
New  England  there  was  a  popular  in- 
terest  in   horse-racing,    so   much    so 
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that  in  all  these  colonies  severe  pen- 
alties were  imposed  to  stop  ''  horse 
coursing. ' '  * 

The  fact  that  education  and  religion 
received  more  attention  in  the  North 
than  in  the  Southern  and  Middle 
colonies,  may  account  in  a  measure 
for  the  fact  that  the  commissions  of 
crime  appear  to  have  been  less  fre- 
quent. Undoubtedly  also,  the  severe 
punishments  meted  out  to  criminals 
had  a  deterring  effect,  the  instru- 
ments of  punishment  taking  the  forms 
of  gibbets,  stocks,  ducking-stools, 
pillories  and  whipping-posts.  Crim- 
inals were  also  branded,  mutilated, 
or  compelled  to  wear  colored  letters 
sewed  to  their  garments  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  crime  committed.  The 
negroes  were  more  harshly  treated,  in 
several  instances  being  burned  at  the 
stake,  for  murder  or  arson. 

The  criminal  classes  were  severely 
repressed  in  the  Middle  colonies,  the 


*  Further  details  of  the  social  life  in  the 
colonies  may  be  obtained  in  the  following:  Esther 
Singleton,  Social  New  York  Under  the  Georges 
(New  York,  1902)  ;  George  Cary  Eggleston,  Life 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New  York,  1905),  and 
Our  First  Century  (Xew  York,  1904)  ;  Madam 
Sarah  K,  Knight,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
Journals  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  (New 
York,  182>5);  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Colonial  Days 
and  Good  Wives  (New  York,  1900).  and  Child 
Life  in  Colonial  Days  (New  York,  1899)  ;  P.  A. 
Bruce,  Social  Life  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (Richmond,  1907)  ;  Mrs.  John  King  Van 
Rensselaer,  The  Goede  Trouw  of  Mana-ha-ta  (New 
York,  1898)  ;  William  Roote  Bliss,  Side  Glimpses 
from  the  Colonial  Meeting-Eouse  (Boston,  1894)  ; 
C.  C.  Coffin,  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies  (New 
York,  1881)  ;  J.  A.  Doyle,  The  American  Colonies 
Previous  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
(London,  1869)  and  The  English  in  America  (3 
vols.,  London,   1882-87). 


Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  being  the 
most  lenient  in  their  treatment  of 
them  until  1718,  when  laws  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  colonies  were 
adopted.  The  list  of  capital  offences 
grew  to  fourteen,  including  counter- 
feiting, highway  robbery  and  horse- 
stealing; larceny,  fornication  and  as- 
sault were  punished  by  the  pillory 
and  the  whipping-post;  and  smaller 
misdemeanors  were  punished  by  the 
presentation  of  the  offenders  in 
public*  Paupers  were  not  frequently 
seen,  the  majority  of  such  cases  being 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  Quakers  also 
established  at  Philadelphia  the  first 
hospital  on  the  continent,  devoted  to 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  Phila- 
delphia prisons  were  regarded  as 
most  excellent ;  there  was  a  good  re- 
form school  and  an  excellent  hospital. 
-'  In  1762  a  charitable  organization  in 
that  colony  [South  Carolina]  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  infirmary  for  the  '  reception  of 
lunatics  and  other  distempered  per- 
sons.' The  Eevolutionary  struggle, 
however,  seems  to  have  prevented  this 
bod}^  of  philanthropists  from  carry- 
ing out  these  purposes.  Nevertheless 
it  is  recorded  that  in  1776  there  was 
a  *  madhouse  '  in  ^  Charlestown.* 
This  was  probably  the  '  poorhouse 
and  asylum  '  which  dates  back  to 
1712,  or  possibly  earlier."! 


*  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
308-309. 

t  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol. 
X.,  pp.  598-599. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

1609-1764. 

INTELLECTUAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

Earliest  efforts  to  establish  educational  institutions  in  Virginia  —  East  India  School  —  William  and  Mary 
College  —  Private  and  religious  schools  —  Education  in  other  Southern  colonies  —  Libraries  in  the  South  — 
Schools  established  at  New  Amsterdam  —  Kings  College  (later  Columbia)  founded  —  The  Corporation 
Liljrjjry  —  Schools  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  —  Philadelphia  Library  —  Zeal  for  education  in  New 
England  —  Harvard  College  established  —  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  —  Education 
linked  with  ecclesiasticism  —  Institutions  for  higher  education  —  Religious  affiliations  of  the  early  pioneers 
—  The  Established  Church  in  Virginia  —  Non-Conformists  in  the  Carolinas  —  Rehgious  independence  m 
jMassachusetts  —  Church  loses  its  power  in  ci\il  matters  —  Toleration  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  — 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  Maryland  —  Sects  in  Georgia  —  Dutch  Reformed  adherents  predominant 
at  New  Amsterdam  —  The  Quakers  and  other  denominations  in  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 


Tlie  importance  of  education  was 
recognized  by  the  first  settlers  as  soon 
as  tliey  arrived  as  well  as  by  those  in 
authority  in  the  home  country.  The 
earliest  effort  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  New  World 
was  made  under  the  auspices  of  King 
James  I.  by  contributions  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  1618 
to  1623.  Funds  were  collected  for 
building  a  college  in  Virginia  and 
land  was  set  apart  for  its  support.  A 
free  school  was  projected  and  partly 
endowed  in  1622,  located  at  Charles 
City  and  called  the  "  East  India 
School."  In  1660  an  attempt  was 
made  to  found  a  college  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  colony  with 
educated  clergymen.  Education  did 
not,  liowever,  take  a  firm  hold  in  this 
colony.  The  settlers  were  widely 
scattered  on  their  big  plantations, 
and  on  the  whole  did  not  so  generally 
come  from  the  cultured  class  of  Eng- 
land as  did  the  settlers  in  Massachu- 
setts.    In  1692  a  roval  charter  was 


obtained  for  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, which  was  located  in  Williams- 
burgh  and  which  had  its  first  com- 
mencement in  1700.  Scattered  through 
the  colony  were  schools  in  connection 
with  the  churches,  both  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal.  In  many  families 
private  teachers  were  employed,  the 
sons  of  wealthy  families  being  gen- 
erally sent  to  England  to  complete 
their  education.  This  latter  custom 
extended  to  the  other  Southern  col- 
onies, and  was  more  common  in  this 
section  of  the  country  than  it  was  in 
the  North.  No  general  school  law  was 
established  in  Virginia  until  after  the 
Eevolution.  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1779  drew  up  such  a  law,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  then  adopted.  This 
recognized  three  degrees  of  public 
instruction  —  elementary  schools  for 
all  children;  colleges  for  instruction 
suitable  for  the  common  needs  of 
life ;  a  university  for  higher  culture 
on  the  basis  of  that  at  Williamsburgh. 
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Though  there  were  no  free  schools 
in  Virginia  founded  by  the  Assembly, 
many  private  individuals  had  founded 
such  schools  as  the  S^niimes  school, 
founded  in  1636,  Captain  Moore's 
(1655),  Richard  Russell's  (1667),  Mr. 
King's  (1669),  the  Eaton  school 
(about  1689)  and  Edward  Moseley's 
(1721).*  There  was  also  a  consider- 
able amount  of  compulsory  primary 
education  after  16491  and  in  the 
Eighteenth  century  the  people  began 
to  see  to  it  that  the  colored  people  re- 
ceived a  certain  amount  of  education. | 
The  isolation  of  homesteads  reached 
its  maximum  in  North  Carolina,  where 
there  were  no  schools  until  shortly 
before  the  Revolution.  ||  In  South 
Carolina  the  conditions  were  not  quite 
so  poor  and  from  the  first  decade  of 
the  Eighteenth  century  the  people 
exhibited  a  strong  interest  in  popular 
education.  There  were  several  pri- 
vate schools,  the  first  being  estab- 
lished in  Charleston  in  1712.§  A  free 
school  system  was  started  in  South 
Carolina  in  1710,  and  in  Georgia  in 
1740  by  Reverend  George  Whitefield. 
But  the  tendency  was  to  neglect  the 
education  of  the  young,  particularly 
the  young  men,  who  were  trained 
more  for  commercial  and  agricultural 


*  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  vol.  v., 
p.  113;   Virginia  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  pp.  326,  348. 

t  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  i.,  p.  336. 

t  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  vol.  v., 
p.  219. 

II  Fiske,  Old  Virginia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  315. 

§  For    details   see    Ramage,    Local    Government 
and    Free   Schools   in   South    Carolina,    in   Johns 
Hopkins    University    Studies    in    Historical    and 
Political  Science,  series  i.,  no.  xii. 
Vol.  11  —  12 


pursuits  or  in  political  affairs  for 
governmental  purposes. 

Some  time  was  found  for  reading, 
but  as  a  rule  the  libraries  were  of 
little  worth,  though  here  and  there 
were  to  be  found  some  that  were 
valuable.  The  library  of  Ralph 
Wormeley,  a  trustee  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  contained  about  400 
titles.*  That  of  William  Byrd,  of 
Westover,  3,625  volumes,!  and  that 
of  Richard  Lee,  who  died  in  1715, 
about  300  titles. t  The  majority  of 
the  libraries  contained  a  few  English 
classics,  with  perhaps  Gil  Bias  or  Don 
Quixote  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
works  on  divinity,  or  helps  in  farm- 
ing, etc. 

In  the  charters  to  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  there  was  a  special 
provision  that  the  Company  should 
"  maintain  good  and  fit  preachers, 
sclioolmasters  and  comforters  of  the 
sick."  In  the  later  charters  of  the 
patroons  there  was  the  same  provi- 
sion. A  school  was  established  in 
New  Amsterdam  as  early  as  1633,  and 
a  plan  was  made  also  for  a  school  in 
the  settlement  of  New  Amstel  on  the 
Delaware  projected  by  the  Dutch  of 
New  Netherland  in  1655.  Under  the 
mastership  of  the  Rev.  Aegidius 
Luyck   in    1662,    the    school   of   New 


*For  the  list  of  which  see  William  and  Mary 
College  Quarterly,  vol.   iii.,  pp.   170-174. 

t  Lyman  Draper  in  Virginia  Historical  Regis- 
ter, vol.  iv.,  pp.  87-90. 

t  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  247-249.  See  also  Wiley's  article  on 
Southern  Libraries  in  vol.  x,  of  the  South  in  the 
Building  of  the  Nation. 
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Amsterdam  had  a  high  reputation  and 
drew  its  pupils  from  Albany,  Dela- 
ware and  Virginia.  Un  the  whole, 
however,  the  people  of  New  Nether- 
land  were  too  much  interested  in 
trading  with  the  Indians  and  in  com- 
merce with  foreign  parts,  to  give 
much  regular  attention  to  their  edu- 
cational institutions.  After  the  Dutch 
New  Netherland  had  become  the  Eng- 
lish New  York,  in  1664,  the  schools 
grew  in  importance  and  in  character, 
but  no  general  school  policy  was  es- 
tablished for  some  time.  In  1702  a 
free  grammar  school  was  founded  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1732  a 
free  school  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek 
and  Mathematics  was  incorporated. 
In  1710  the  London  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  established  a  charity  school  in 
New  York  in  connection  with  Trinity 
church.  A  royal  charter  was  obtained 
for  a  college  in  1754.  This  institution 
was  Kings  College,  which  under  the 
Republic  became  Columbia  College. 

In  1729  the  first  public  library  in 
New  York  was  established  in  a  room 
in  tlio  City  Hall  in  Wall  Street,  the 
shelves  of  the  library  containing  1,622 
volumes.*  This  was  known  as  the 
Corporation  Library  until  1754,  when 
it  was  merged  in  the  New  York 
Society  Library  which  was  founded  in 
that  year. 

New  Jersey  depended  upon  private 
schools,  kept  by  clergymen  in  connec- 
tion with  their  cliurches,  nearly  until 


*  Lamb,  History  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  vol. 
i.,  p.  532. 


the  Revolutionary  period.  Pennsyl- 
vania provided  for  public  schools  as 
early  as  1682  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  the  academy,  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  several  de- 
nominational schools  were  flourishing. 
In  1731  the  Philadelphia  Library 
was  founded,  in  1743  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  1749-55, 
thus  showing  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Quaker  commonwealth  in 
scholarship  and  literary  tastes.  In 
these  respects  Philadelphia  was  far  in 
advance  of  New  York,  and  by  1750 
her  reputation  for  culture  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Boston  and  Cambridge. 
In  1685  the  first  printing  press  south 
of  New  England  was  set  up  in  Phila- 
delphia by  William  Bradford,  who 
also  in  1690  erected  a  paper-mill  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  Brad- 
ford's son,  Andrew,  after  his  father's 
removal  to  New  York,  maintained  the 
press  and  also  a  bookstore,  and  in 
1741  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
American  Magazine. 

The  zeal  of  the  New  Englanders 
for  the  education  of  their  children 
was  manifested  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  colonial  careers.  Towns  were 
no  sooner  determined  upon  than  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  meeting  house 
and  a  school  house.  From  them  came 
the  first  inspiration  for  public  schools 
and  particularly  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  public  school 
system.     They  did  not  set  up  family 
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schools  or  select  schools  or  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated  in  England.  They 
established  public  or  common  schools, 
and  their  town  records  show  that  these 
were  fixed  town  institutions  supported 
by  money  from  the  common  treasury, 
just  as  roads,  bridges  and  protection 
from  the  Indians  were  provided  for. 
Boston  had  a  school  before  1634  and 
the  records  of  Salem,  Dorchester, 
Cambridge,  Hartford,  Windsor,  New 
Haven,  Newport  —  in  fact  all  the 
towns  of  New  England  —  show  the 
adoption  of  the  same  general  educa- 
tional policy  in  the  securing  of  local 
schools,  before  and  independent  of 
any  wider  colonial  legislation  on  the 
subject.  In  Massachusetts  in  1636, 
only  six  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Boston,  the  General  Court  appro- 
priated £400  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college,  and  thus  Harvard  College 
came  into  existence.  Town  grammar 
schools  were  required  by  law  under 
the  act  of  the  General  Court  in  1642. 
Before  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury several  counties  had  set  up  en- 
dowed schools  and  after  the  middle 
of  the  next  century  academies  came 
into  existence. 

In  Rhode  Island  education  was  left 
to  individual  and  parental  care  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
century.  The  educational  policy  and 
history  of  Connecticut  was  practically 
identical  with  that  of  Massachusetts. 
Until  the  end  of  the  first  colonial  cen- 
tury, the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts 
prevailed  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
immediately  after  that  colony  became 


independent  a  system  of  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction  was  estab- 
lished. Parochial  schools  existed  in 
New  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  century,  but  there  was 
no  system  of  elementary  public 
schools  until  after  the  Revolution. 

Broadly  speaking,  throughout  the 
colonial  period,  the  educational  sys- 
tems and  provisions  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  ecclesiastical  systems 
of  the  individual  colonies.  In  three 
colonies,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  New  Hampshire,  it  was  the  legal 
duty  of  parents  and  towns  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  children. 
Elsewhere  education  was  mainly  pro- 
vided by  clergymen,  ecclesiastical 
bodies  or  by  laymen,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religious  knowledge  and 
training  for  the  ministry. 

Prior  to  1764  six  institutions  for 
higher  education  had  been  estab- 
lished. These  were:  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  Massachusetts,  in  1638;*  Wil- 


*  "  Everybody  knows  that  the  college  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States, 
after  Harvard.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
the  former  was  planned  and  all  but  established  in 
1622,  eight  years  before  Winthrop  and  his  fol- 
lowers came  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is  a  just 
and  wholesome  pride  that  New  England  people 
feel  in  recalling  the  circumstances  under  which 
Harvard  College  was  founded.  *  *  *  Such 
an  event  is  quite  properly  cited  in  illustration 
of  the  lofty  aims  and  intelligent  foresight  of  the 
founders  of  Massachusetts.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  aims  equally  lofty  andi  foresight 
equally  intelligent  were  shown  by  the  men  who 
from  1619  to  162-1  controlled  the  affairs  of  Vir- 
ginia. *  *  *  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  zeal  for  education,  as  well  as  the  zeal  for 
political  liberty,  was  not  confined  to  the  Puri- 
tans."—  Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours, 
vol..i.,  pp.  234^235.     It  must  also  be  remembered 
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liam  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia,  in 
1693;  Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  in 
1710;  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  New  Jersey,  in  1746;  Kings  Col- 
lege in  New  York,  in  1751;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1755.  From  these  came 
forth  nearly  all  the  educated  men  of 
that  day.  These  colleges  were  essen- 
tially church  institutions,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  their  students  intended 
themselves  for  the  ministry  or  for  the 
practice  of  law,  the  first  named  pro- 
fession calling  the  greater  number. 
It  was  not  until  long  after  the  Revo- 
lution that  many  college  educated 
men  sought  other  than  those  two  pro- 
fessions.* 


that  it  was  the  same  Virginia  Company  which  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  college  in  Virginia  that 
liad  given  the  Leyden  Pilgrims  the  patent  for  the 
colony  they  were  to  establish,  but  that  instead  of 
landing  within  Virginia  territory  they  were  driven 
by  a  storm  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts.  Thus, 
Virginia,  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  was 
comi)elIed  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  claiming  the 
first  college  actually  established  in  the  United 
States. 

*  See  Elsie  W.  Clews,  Educational  Legislation 
and  Administration  of  the  Colonial  Governments, 
in  Columbia  University  Publications   (New  York, 

1899)  ;  John  Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  NeigJt,- 
hours  (Boston,  1897)  ;  Richard  G.  Boone,  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  in  the  International 
Education  series,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  1889);  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  Documents  Illustrative  of  American 
Educational  History,  in  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  1892-93,  vol.  ii.  (Washington, 
1895)  ;  A.  D.  Mayo,  History  of  Education  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  in  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  1897-98,  vol.  i.   (Washington, 

1900)  ;  E.  G.  Dexter,  .4.  Histery  of  Education  in. 
the  United  States  (New  York,  1904)  ;  J.  B.  Mc- 
Master,  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  (7  vols.,  New  York  1884-1910)  ;  P.  A. 
Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century   (New  York,  1896). 


Let  us  now  glance  at  the  religious 
life.  When  the  American  pioneers 
began  their  journeyings  to  the  New 
World,  Europe  had  for  a  hundred 
years  been  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
religious  freedom.  In  England, 
France  and  Germany,  Protestantism 
had  become  established,  but  complete 
independence  in  religious  thought  and 
forms  of  worship  had  yet  to  be  won. 
Although  the  emigrants  who  came 
hither  were  actuated  by  different  pur- 
poses,—  trade,  adventure,  religion, 
philanthropy, —  all  of  them  brought 
religion.  In  all  instances  their  reli- 
gion may  not  have  been  deep  rooted, 
but  nevertheless  in  some  form  or 
other  it  was  existent. 

For  the  most  part  the  colonists 
from  England  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Puritans 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of 
separation  from  that  ecclesiastical 
body,  but  the  Pilgrims  were  already 
separatists.  But  it  was  the  Protest- 
antism of  the  Church  of  England 
which  was  brought,  in  the  first  place, 
to  all  the  colonies  save  two.  In 
Maryland,  Roman  Catholicism  was 
the  religion  which  the  founders  of 
that  colony  brought  with  them.  In 
New  Netherland,  the  Dutch  had  their 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  pastors. 

In  the  first  Virginia  charter,  1606, 
it  was  set  forth  that  the  ''  Word  and 
Science  of  God  "  should  be  preached 
*'  according  to  the  rites  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  "  and  the 
first  expedition  brought  out  a  minister 


1.  ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  RICHMOND,  VA.     (Where  Patrick  Henry  made  his  famous  speech.) 

2.  BRUTON  P.\RISH  CHURCH,  WILLIAMSBURG,  VA.,  IN  1750.     (The  oldest  church  buildiag  now  in  use  in  America.) 
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who  began  services  at  Jamestown  in 
April,  1607.  Until  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period,  the  religions  status  of 
'\"irginia  remained  practically  un- 
changed. Church  intolerance  was 
strong  throughout  the  first  century  of 
tlie  colony.  As  in  New  England,  the 
Quakers  were  persecuted,  and  the 
Puritans  were  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  Maryland  and  Carolina.  A  little 
more  tolerance  was  exhibited  in  the 
early  years  of  the  next  century,  when 
the  Huguenots,  Quakers,  and  Presby- 
terians were  tolerated.  Between  1715 
and  1740  English  Baptists,  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians,  German  Luther- 
ans, English  Methodists,  Moravians 
and  Mennonites  came. 

The  Carolina^  were  settled  first  hj 
Non-Conformists  from  Virginia  and 
others  who  held  themselves  outside 
the  Church  of  England  —  Quakers, 
Baptists,  Huguenots,  and  Presby- 
terians. The  Church  was  legally  es- 
tablished in  both  the  Carolinas,  but 
other  religious  bodies  were  large  and 
powerful  and  remained  undisturbed 
until  near  the  middle  of  the  colonial 
period.  In  neither  colony  was  there 
much  religious  spirit,  and  the  minis- 
ters and  church  buildings  were  not 
numerous.  In  1704  an  attempt  was 
made  in  the  legislature  to  establish 
the  Church  and  disfranchise  the  Non- 
Conformists,  but  the  movement  came 
to  failure,  as  did  others  of  similar 
character  in  later  years. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Pilgrims  who 
came  to  Plymouth  from  England  by 


way  of  Holland  were  separatists,  and 
while  remaining  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  which 
they  had  belonged  they  abjured  its 
authority.  Their  congregation  was 
distinct  and  independent  of  the 
Church  of  the  mother  country  and 
was  not  part  of  the  state.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  legislated  very  little  con- 
cerning religion  except  to  encourage 
liberty  of  worship. 

When  the  Puritans,  under  Endicott 
in  1628,  and  under  Winthrop  in  1629, 
came  to  found  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  they  brought  the  creed  and 
the  polity  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  them.  At  once  they  established 
in  Salem  in  1630  a  church  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  religious  body  of 
which  they  were  members  in  the 
mother  country,  and,  in  its  form  of 
organization  as  pertaining  to  mem- 
bership and  authority,  constituting  a 
Church  State.  Coming  from  an  es- 
tablished order  in  England,  they  at 
once  set  up  another  established  order 
in  the  New  World.  Thus  a  religious 
commonwealth  was  founded.  Church 
members  only  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  and  the  freemen  also  must 
be  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  not  of  any  other  religious 
body.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
theocracy  continued  in  virtual  control 
of  affairs  of  State  and  of  Church. 
The  State  was  virtually  and  exclu- 
sively the  Puritan  Church.  Religious 
non-conformity  was  regarded  as 
treason   to   both    State   and   Church; 
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Eoger  Williams,  Anne  Hutcliinson, 
and  others  were  condemned  and  ban- 
ished from  the  colony,  because  they 
held  views  inconsistent  with  this  doc- 
trine, and  Quakers  were  executed  in 
1659.  Gradually  the  Church  lost  its 
power  of  authority  in  civil  matters. 
The  charter  of  1691  provided  for 
*'  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  worship 
of  God  to  all  Christians,  except 
Papists,"  and  before  the  next  century 
was  half  gone  all  that  was  left  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  was  the 
institution .  of  public  tithes  for  the 
support  of  the  churches. 

Connecticut,  although  founded  by 
men  from  Massachusetts,  departed 
from  that  colony  in  its  church  policy. 
Its  churches  were  held  under  govern- 
mental control  but  with  much  liberty 
accorded  them.  Those  of  the  estab- 
lished faith  were  most  numerous,  but 
dissenting  congregations  were  toler- 
ated. In  the  New  Haven  colony  there 
was  an  attempt  at  a  theocracy  similar 
to  that  in  Massachusetts,  but  this  dis- 
appeared when,  in  1662,  New  Haven 
was  absorbed  by  Connecticut.  In 
Ehode  Island,  founded  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams, a  Puritan  dissenting  minister. 
Church  and  State  were  from  the  be- 
ginning entirely  separate.  In  all  the 
colonies  of  New  England  in  1674  there 
were  above  80  churches,  not  counting 
those  of  the  Quakers  and  Baptists 
dissenters. 

Lord  Baltimore  planted  Maryland 
in  1634  as  a  refuge  for  persecuted 
Roman  Catholics,  and  for  fifty  years 


the  government  of  that  colony  mani- 
fested a  notable  degree  of  religious 
toleration  of  all  sects,  thus  following 
the  example  which  had  been  set  by 
Protestant  England  in  granting  a 
charter  for  a  Roman  Catholic  colony. 
Gradually  the  Protestant  sects  in- 
creased in  number  and  in  membership, 
many  churches  being  founded  by 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists,  and  the  political  power  of 
the  colony  passing  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  Roman  Catholic  proprietors. 
When  Oglethorpe  came  to  found  the 
colony  of  Georgia  in  1733  and  1736  he 
brought  with  him  English  Episco- 
palians, German  Moravians,  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  and  John  Wesley, 
Charles  Wesley,  and  George  White- 
field,  the  Methodist  evangelists.  No 
other  colony  exhibited  more  freedom 
in  matters  of  religious  belief. 

In  New  Netherland  the  Dutch  had 
their  first  congregation  and  minister 
in  the  pioneer  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
in  1629,  and  the  first  church  building 
was  erected  in  1642.  Thus  was  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  established 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  chief  com- 
munion during  the  entire  colonial 
period.  The  French  Huguenots  or- 
ganized a  congregation  in  1688,  and 
the  Lutherans,  Quakers,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews  were  there  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  With  the 
coming  of  the  English  in  1664,  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  was 
started.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
was  also  the  first  in  New  Jersey,  al- 
though New  England  Puritans,  Scotch 
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and  Irish  Presbyterians  and  Quakers 
were  early  settled  tliere.  In  East  New 
Jersey  the  Puritan  and  the  Presby- 
terian elements  prevailed,  while  in 
West  New  Jersey  the  Quakers  stood 
almost  alone  in  ecclesiastical  and  civic 
control.  In  Delaware,  although  the 
Swedish  pioneers  were  compelled  to 
jdeld  to  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland 
in  1655,  the  Lutherans  there  long  pre- 
served their  national  liturgy  and  dis- 


cipline. The  first  emigrants  to  Penn- 
sylvania were  Quakers  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  toleration  encour- 
aged the  addition  of  the  churches  of 
other  denominations  to  the  meeting 
houses  of  the  Friends.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  Pres- 
byterians by  the  thousand  came  from 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  "Wales  and 
settled  the  middle  and  western  parts 
of  the  State.* 
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Food,  shelter  and  clothing  were  the 
primary  needs  of  the  first  settlers. 
Clothing,  some  household  goods  and 
utensils,  working  tools  and  firearms, 
they  brought  with  them.  Food  and 
the  means  of  shelter  they  found  close 
at  hand  in  their  new  home.  But  they 
were  n  ot  long  contented  with  this  con- 
dition of  mere  existence.  Almost  from 
the  outset  they  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  diversified  industries. 
In  part  they  were  moved  to  this  by 
the  urgency  of  the  chartered  com- 
panies of  England  which  had  financed 
the   settlements,   purely   as   business 


propositions,  and  expected  to  profit 
therefrom  through  the  discovery  of 


*  James  S.  M.  Anderson,  The  History  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire  (3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1856);  Joseph  B.  Felt,  The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Isew  England  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1855- 
1862);  Sanford  H.  Cobb,  The  Rise  of  Religious 
Liberty  in  America  (New  York,  1902)  ;  R.  Baird, 
Religion  in  America  (New  York,  1856)  ;  W.  S. 
Perry,  Historical  Collections  Relating  to  the  Amer- 
ican Colonial  Church  (5  vols.,  Hartford,  1876- 
1878)  ;  George  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United 
States  (5  vols..  New  York.  1882-1890);  Leonard 
\\i  Bacon,  A  History  of  American  Christianity, 
vol.  xiii.,  in  American  Church  History  series  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  Leonard  Bacon,  The  Genesis  of  the 
Xew  England  Churches  (New  York,  1874);  W. 
Meade,  Old  Churches  of  Virginia    (2  vols,,  Phil- 
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gold  and  silver,  the  procurement  of 
timber  and  other  raw  materials  for 
the  home  market,  and  new  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  In  part  they 
were  moved  by  the  immediate  press- 
ing necessities  of  their  surroundings, 
for  bare  food  and  shelter  were  far 
from  meeting  their  growing  wants  and 
ambitions. 

Industrial  conditions  in  England 
were  the  mainspring  of  industrial 
foundations  in  the  colonies.  England 
had  well-nigh  exhausted  its  timber 
supply.  For  ship  timbers,  masts  and 
spars,  for  cordage,  tar  and  other 
naval  stores,  for  fuel  for  industrial- 
purposes,  for  some  manufactures,  as 
of  iron  and  glass,  the  nation  was 
obliged  to  depend  upon  foreign  lands. 
Then,  too,  markets  for  home  manu- 
factures, particularly  woolen  cloth, 
were  needed.  So  the  promoters  who 
undertook  to  settle  and  develop  the 
new  continent  planned  to  utilize  its 
natural  resources  for  home  supply 
and  to  enlarge  the  consumption  of 
home  products. 

When  the  London  Company  in  1607 
successfully  planted  its  colony  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  discovering  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  and  other  valuable  min- 
erals, but  the  possibility  of  otherwise 


adelphia,  1861);  F.  L.  Hawks,  Contributions  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1836-1839)  ;  W.  Wliite,  Mem- 
oirs of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  (Philadelphia,  1820);  The  Ameri- 
can Church  Eistory  series  (13  vols.,  New  York, 
1893-1897);  H.  M.  Dexter,  The  Congregational- 
ism of  the  Past  Three  Hundred  Years  (New  York, 
1880). 


drawing  upon  the  natural  resources 
of  the  land  was  not  overlooked.  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Newport,  on  his 
second  voyage  to  Virginia  in  1608, 
brought  with  him  workmen  who  were 
skilled  in  making  pitch,  glass,  tar  and 
soap-ashes,  and  it  appears  from  an  old 
historian*  that  these  were  at  once  set 
to  work  while  others  were  taken 
"  down  the  river  to  cut  down  trees, 
make  clapboards  and  lie  in  the 
woods."  The  London  Company  com- 
plaining because  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver was  coming  from  the  colony. 
Captain  John  Smith  forthwith  dis- 
patched to  England  by  return  ship 
"  trials  of  pitch,  tar,  glass,  frank- 
incense and  soap-ashes,  with  what 
wainscot  and  clapboard  could  be  pro- 
vided." This  is  the  first  record  of 
manufacturing  in  the  colonies. 

A  house  in  which  to  make  glass  was 
erected  in  the  woods  about  a  mile 
from  Jamestown,  *'  doubtless  the  first 
manufactory  ever  erected  in  this  coun- 
try. ' '  t  Provision  was  made  for  the 
general  development  of  the  colony 
along  industrial  lines,  as  well  as  in  its 
agriculture ;  and  salt  works,  iron 
works  and  saw  mills  were  set  up.  The 
iron  furnace  —  the  first  in  America  — 
was  built  at  Falling  Creek  in  1621 
and  in  the  following  year,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians.  Among  the 
tradesmen  who  were  early  transferred 
from  England  to  the  colony,  were  hus- 


*  Stith,  History  of  Virginia,  p.  77  (London, 
1753). 

t  J.  Leander  Bisliop,  A  History  of  American 
Manufactures,  vol.  i.,  p.  27    (Philadelphia,  1864), 
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bandmen,  gardeners,  brewers,  bakers, 
sawyers,  carpenters,  joiners,  ship- 
wrights, boatwrights,  plowrights,  mill- 
wrights, masons,  turners,  smiths, 
coopers,  weavers,  tanners,  potters, 
fowlers,  fisli-hook  makers,  net- 
makers,  shoemakers,  rope-makers, 
brickmakers,  limeburners  and  others.* 
Most  of  these  workmen  eventually 
were  employed  in  supplying  purely 
domestic  needs,  for  the  Virginia 
colonists  became  so  generally  en- 
grossed in  the  more  profitable  pur- 
suits of  tobacco  raising  and  other 
agriculture  that  manufacturing  and 
other  industries,  save  to  some  extent 
mining  and  shipbuilding,  were  prac- 
tically abandoned. 

After  a  hundred  years  iron  furnaces 
were  again  established  in  the  South, 
on  the  Rappahannock  River  in  1714, 
and  at  Northeast,  Maryland,  in  1716. 
The  Germania  furnace  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock set  up  by  Governor  Spots- 
wood  was  the  first  iron  furnace  in 
America  outside  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey.  The  Principio 
Company,  organized  early  in  the  cen- 
tury to  operate  the  furnaces  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  was  partly  located 
on  land  of  the  Washingtons.  Most 
of  the  product  of  these  furnaces  was 
designed  for  export  to  England  in 
the  form  of  pig  iron,  to  be  manufac- 
tured there  into  tools  ^and  imple- 
ments and  sold  back  to  the  colonies. 
By  1730   about   2,000   tons  were   an- 


*A  Declaration  of  the  f^tate  of  Virginia  in 
Force's  Collection  of  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  iii., 
no.  5. 


iiually  sent  to  England  and  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land supplied  most  of  the  American 
iron  shipped  to  the  mother  country. 
In  1760  Maryland  had  18  furnaces  and 
10  forges  with  an  annual  output  of 
2,500  tons  of  pig,  while  Virginia  was 
producing  somewhat  less  than  2,000 
tons  a  year.  The  first  plant  estab- 
lished west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was 
erected  in  Virginia  in  1760. 

When  the  emigration  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay  was  arranged  in  London  in 
1629,  particular  attention  was  given  to 
sending  out  men  skilled  in  iron  and 
salt  workings.  Bog  iron  ore  was  dis- 
covered in  Saugus  and  other  places  in 
eastern  Massachusetts,  and  the  first 
attempt  to  manufacture  iron  in  New 
England  was  made  in  Lynn  in  1643  by 
''  The  Company  of  Undertakers  for 
the  Iron-Works,"  under  a  special 
grant  by  the  General  Court  of  the 
colony.  Operations  continued  here 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  the  same 
company  also  built  and  operated  fur- 
naces in  Braintree,  Mass.  Beginning 
as  early  as  1658,  numerous  furnaces 
and  forges  were  set  up  in  Plymouth, 
Bristol  and  other  counties  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  and  these  were 
successfully  worked  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cheaper  iron  derived 
from  the  Pennsylvania  deposits  made 
them  no  longer  profitable.  Iron  works 
were  established  in  Connecticut,  at 
New  Haven,  in  1655.  Early  in  the 
Eighteenth  century  deposits  of  cop- 
per were  discovered  at  Wallingford 
and  at  Simsbury  in  the  same  colony, 
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and  worked  with  fair  profit  for  nearly 
75  years.  In  western  Connecticut, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  century, 
there  were  mines  and  furnaces  at 
Salisbury,  Limerock,  Eoxbury,  Kill- 
ingworth  and  elsowliere. 

Altliough  iron  ores  and  other  metals 
were  known  to  exist  in  New  Nether- 
land,  the  Dutch  settlers  made  no  at- 
tempt to  find  and  work  them.  Under 
English  rule,  after  1664  attention  be- 
gan to  be  paid  to  mining.  The  first 
iron  works  in  the  colony  were  erected 
in  Columbia  County  in  1684  by  Philip 
Livingston,  and  were  called  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  Works.  In  1750  iron  ore 
was  discovered  in  the  town  of  Monroe 
and  there  the  Sterling  Iron  Works 
were  erected  and  were  long  famous 
for  their  productiveness.  For  the 
year  ending  July  5,  1766,  the  exports 
from  the  port  of  New  York  included 
532  tons  of  bar  iron,  valued  at  £26 
sterling  per  ton;  500  tons  of  pig  iron 
at  £7  10s.  per  ton ;  and  80  tons  of  cop- 
per at  £100  per  ton. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  iron  industry 
did  not  assume  important  proportions 
until  well  into  the  Eighteenth  century. 
A  bloomery  forge  was  constructed  in 
Berks  County  in  1716;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  one  was  erected  in  Chester 
County;  and  about  1720  another  was 
erected  in  Berks  County  —  the  cele- 
brated Colebrook  furnace.  In  1728 
the  colony  exported  274  tons  of  pig 
iron  to  England.  Prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution few  forges  and  bloomeries  had 
been  erected  in  the  western  part  of  the 
colony,  those  in  York  County  in  1756, 


on  Corodorus  Creek  in  1770,  in  Cum- 
berland County  in  1762,  and  at  Mount 
Holly  in  1756  being  the  most  import- 
ant. Iron  ore  was  early  discovered  in 
New  Jersey,  and  several  forges  were 
set  up  in  Sussex  and  Morris  counties 
before  1700.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  next  century  mines  were  opened 
and  worked  extensively  in  Morris, 
Sussex,  Passaic  and  Warren  counties. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  domestic 
implements  and  tools  began  in  the 
middle  of  the  Seventeenth  century. 
At  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  foundry 
iron  pots,  scythes  and  other  edge  tools 
were  made  before  1650.  Before  the 
end  of  the  century  the  New  Eng- 
landers  were  casting  cannon,  plates, 
pots  and  cannon  balls  from  native 
iron.  Rolling  and  slitting  mills  were 
built  in  all  the  colonies  and  production 
was  gradually  enlarged  until  nearly 
everything  that  the  colonists  needed 
in  iron  manufactures  was  in  fair  way 
to  be  provided,  domestic  utensils, 
farming  tools,  manufacturing  imple- 
ments, nails,  ship-anchors,  bells,  ord- 
nance and  so  on.  Muskets  were  made 
in  Massachusetts  in  1748. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican iron  workers  that  Great  Britain 
felt  compelled  to  legislate  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  importation  of  bar 
and  pig  iron  from  the  colonies,  in 
order  to  supply  the  needs  of  her  iron 
manufacturers.  At  the  same  time,  in 
1750,  an  act  was  passed  by  Parliament 
interdicting  all  mills,  forges  and  fur- 
naces in  the  colonies  from  iron  manu- 
facturing.   These  measures  naturally 
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resulted  in  the  increase  of  exports  to 
Great  Britain,  which  in  1750  amounted 
to  2,929  tons  and  in  1768  to  4,942  tons. 
But  the  home  manufacture  of  iron  was 
necessarily  restrained  and  the  injus- 
tice of  this  arbitrary  legislation  en- 
couraged the  growing  popular  resent- 
ment against  the  mother  country. 

The  first  sailing  vessel  known  to 
have  been  built  by  the  European  col- 
onists, except  perhaps  a  few  open 
boats  by  the  DeSoto  expedition,  was 
the  little  Dutch  boat  of  16  tons  burden, 
named  the  Onrest,  built  by  Captain 
Adriaen  Block  at  Manhattan  in  1614. 
In  the  same  j^ear  Captain  John  Smith, 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  built 
seven  small  fishing  shallops. 

To  the  colony  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  a 
carpenter  and  a  saltmaker  were  sent 
in  1624  and  the  carpenter  made  two 
strong  shallops  for  fishing.  Not  until 
1641  was  a  vessel  of  size  built  in  the 
colony;  this  was  a  bark  of  about  50 
tons  burden.  In  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  the  first  vessel  built  was 
The  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  launched  at 
Mystic  in  July,  1631.  In  the  years 
immediately  following,  several  others 
were  built,  notably  five  in  1642,  some 
as  large  as  250  tons  in  1644  and  one 
of  300  tons  in  1646.  The  industry  de- 
veloped rapidly,  so  that  in  October, 
1641,  the  General  Court  appointed 
surveyors  to  see  if  the  work  were 
being  carried  on  aright,  and  trust- 
worthy ships  were  built. 

The  supply  of  timber  in  the  New 
England  forests  was  seemingly  inex- 
haustible and  shipbuilding  gradually 


became  the  dominant  industry  of  the 
entire  seaboard  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Nova  Scotia.  As  early  as  1665,  Massa- 
chusetts had  about  80  vessels  of  from 
20  to  40  tons,  about  40  of  from  40  to 
100  tons,  and  about  a  dozen  above 
100  tons,  a  total  of  over  130.  In  1676 
the  vessels  that  had  been  built  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  and  then  owned 
there  were  730  in  number ;  30  between 
100  and  250  tons,  400  between  30  and 
100  tons,  and  300  between  6  and  10 
tons.  In  1738  the  shipyards  about 
Boston  had  on  the  stocks  41  vessels  of 
6,324  tons,  but  in  the  next  decade  ship- 
building fell  into  decay  until,  in  1749, 
•  the  Boston  yards  had  only  15  vessels 
of  2,450  tons.  In  1769  Massachusetts 
built  new  vessels  to  the  number  of  137, 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  8,013.  This  was 
more  than  three  times  the  tonnage  of 
any  other  colony  and  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  its  five  closest  rivals 
combined,  New  Hampshire,  Co  -nec- 
ticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland. 

Connecticut  did  not  take  much  in- 
terest in  shipbuilding  in  the  early 
colonial  period.  Soon  after  1646  the 
colonies  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
united  to  build  a  vessel  carrying  10 
guns  and  40  men  to  cruise  on  Long 
Island  sound  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments of  the  Dutch,  the  first  regular 
armed  cruiser  in  the  history  of  the 
American  colonies.  In  1678  Connecti- 
cut had  only  27  vessels  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  1,050.  In  1713  the  colony 
could  boast  of  only  two  brigantines, 
about  20  sloops  and  some  vessels  of 
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smaller  size,  and  only  120  seamen  to     plovments  of  the  colonists.    This  in 


man  these.*  Most  of  the  building  was 
at  New  London,  but  there  were  also 
yards  at  Saybroolc,  New  Haven  and 
elsewhere. 

While  the  mining  of  iron  ore,  the 
production  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  and 
the  building  of  ships  were  in  many 
respects  tlie  most  important  indus- 
tries which  were  developed  in  the  new 
country,  there  were  others  which, 
humbly  begun,  rapidly  grew  in  pro- 
portion and  value.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  the  fisheries.  Deep-sea 
fishing  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
was  commenced  as  early  as  1517  by 
the  French  and  the  Spanish  who,  for 
a  time,  held  a  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness. At  the  time  of  the  New  England 
colonization  the  British  fishing  inter- 
ests were  rising  in  importance.  In 
1622  about  35  British  ships  sailed  for 
the  coast  of  New  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  fishing  there,  and 
two  years  later  50  vessels  went  out 
for  the  same  purpose.  Early  ship- 
building in  New  England  was  largely 
of  vessels  for  fishing,  both  for  the 
home  market  and  for  export  to  Eng- 
land and  the  West  Indies.  The  cod, 
mackerel  and  whale  fishing  developed 
end  enriched  the  ship-towns  of  New 
England  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
In  1675  upward  of  25,000  tons  of  cod 
were  obtained  from  the  American 
fisheries. 

Lumbering,  for  home  use  and  for 
export,  was  also  one  of  the  first  em- 


dustry  grew  more  rapidly  in  New 
England  than  elsewhere.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  Seventeenth  century  the 
export  of  timber  in  various  forms, 
masts,  staves,  boards,  planks,  spars, 
clapboards  and  so  on,  had  assumed 
such  proportions  that  England  at- 
tempted to  restrict  it  to  protect  her 
home  interests.  North  and  South  saw 
mills,  grist  mills  and  flour  mills  were 
built,  which  contributed  their  part  to 
the  development  of  the  communities. 
Printing  began  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1638  and  until  1686, 
when  William  Bradford  set  up  his 
press  in  Philadelphia,  the  New  Eng- 
land colony  had  the  only  presses  in 
the  country.  Building  materials, 
cloths  of  wool,  silk,  linen  and  cotton, 
leather  boots  and  shoes,  salt  for  home 
use  and  for  the  fisheries;  these  were 
among  the  hundreds  of  things  to 
which  the  colonists  from  the  beginning 
gave  attention  in  order  to  supply  their 
material  needs  and  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  industrial  depend- 
ence upon  the  old  world.* 


*  Jonathan  Trumbull.    History   of   Connecticut, 
voL  i.,  p.  435. 


*  J.  Leander  Bishop,  A  History  of  American 
Manufactures,  vol.  i.  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1868)  ; 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  The  Industrial  Evolution  of 
the  United  States  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Katharine 
Coman,  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1905);  A.  S.  Bolles,  Industrial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  (Norwich,  1889)  ;  W.  B. 
Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New 
England,  1620-1789  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1899)  ; 
Eleanor  Louisa  Lord,  Industrial  Experiments  in 
the  British  Colonies  of  North  America  {Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  xvii.,  Balti- 
more, 1898);  The  First  Century  of  the  Republic 
(New  York,  1876)  ;  The  South  in  the  Building  of 
the  Nation,  vol.  v..  Economic  History  (12  vols., 
Richmond,  1909). 
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Agriculture  made  little  progress  in 
the  early  years  of  tlie  New  England 
colonists.  From  the  Indians  they 
learned  the  food  value  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn  and  the  native  method  of 
cultivation,  at  which,  in  a  small  way, 
they  were  successful.  Other  crops 
were  gradually  added  and  soon  farm- 
ing was  sufficiently  established  to  call 
for  the  erection  of  grist  mills  for 
grinding  wheat  and  corn.  But  the 
records  of  the  time  in  regard  to  these 
products  are  mostly  interesting  by 
reason  of  their  meagreness.  Through- 
out the  early  colonial  period  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  succeeded  in 
wringing  from  a  reluctant  soil 
scarcely  enough  for  home  use.  When 
commerce  began,  corn  and  wheat  were 
exported  to  some  extent,  but  with  the 
third  generation  of  farmers  corn  was 
the  staple  grain  of  the  colonies,  while 
wheat  had  passed  almost  out  of  cul- 
tivation.* In  a  tabulation  of  prices 
and  wages  during  the  colonial  period, 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  rye, 
oats,  potatoes  and  various  small 
garden  vegetables  are  mentioned.! 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  begun 
in  Plymouth  before  1630  and  after- 
ward in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  But  although  the  leaf  was  ex- 
ported to  some  extent  the  raising  of 
it  never  attained  to  any  proportions. 
Considerable  attention  was  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  natural  grasses, 
and  this  branch  of  husbandry  orig- 


*  William  B.  Weeden.  Economic  and  Social  His- 
tory of  New  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  506. 
t  Hid,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  878-903. 


inated  here  long  before  it  was  prac- 
ticed in  England. 

In  the  Middle  colonies  agriculture 
was  a  more  important  interest  than  in 
New  England.  Crops  were  there  more 
diversified  in  character,  and  methods 
of  husbandry  were  more  varied  on  ac- 
count of  the  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion. Farm  implements  were  crude, 
and  scarce,  including  plows,  hoes, 
shovels,  axes  and  reaping  hoops. 
Wheat  was  considerably  cultivated  in 
Pennsylvania  before  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  century,  and  cabbages, 
turnips,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
were  grown  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  Apple  orchards 
became  common  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  while  the  peaches  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  were  famous  be- 
fore the  Revolution. 

Cattle  were  brought  into  New  Eng- 
land, at  Plymouth  in  1624,  three 
heifers  and  a  bull.  Others  also  ar- 
rived from  England  and  in  1631-1633 
Danish  cattle  were  imported  into  New 
Hampshire,  while  there  were  many 
importations  from  Virginia.  Cattle- 
raising  never  was  of  consequence  in 
New  England,  but  during  the  first  part 
of  the  Eighteenth  century  dairying 
began  to  develop,  butter  and  cheese- 
making  becoming  important  indus- 
tries. Hogs  were  raised  in  abundance 
here  as  in  all  the  other  colonies,  and 
there  were  many  flocks  of  sheep,  espe- 
cially in  Southern  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  last  named 
colony  they  were  generally  kept  on  the 
islands    to    protect    them    from    the 
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wolves.  New  York  had  Dutch  cattle 
from  its  first  settlers,  and  the  Swedes 
brought  their  home  cattle  to  Dela- 
ware. Sheep  were  also  plentiful  in 
Pennsylvania  and  wool  became  one 
of  the  important  products  of  that 
colony. 

In  the  South,  agriculture  was  based 
upon  the  large  plantation  system  of 
land  owning,  unfree  labor  and  staple 
export  products.  Tobacco,  rice,  in- 
digo and  later  sugar  and  cotton,  were 
found  to  be  most  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  methods  of  cul- 
tivation that  generally  existed  in  all 
the  Southern  colonies.  The  broad 
areas  of  land  encouraged  expansive 
rather  than  intensive  crops.  Cereals 
and  other  food  crops  (chiefly  for 
home  consumption)  were  raised  to 
some  extent,  as  in  the  North,  but  they 
did  not  make  a  large  figure  in  the 
agricultural  activity  of  the  section. 

Some  experiments  were  tried  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Virginia  colony, 
such  as  the  raising  of  the  fig,  the 
orange  and  the  olive,  the  silk  culture, 
grape-growing  and  wine-making,  but 
for  various  reasons  none  of  these  was 
successful.  Wheat  was  planted  at 
Jamestown  immediately  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  colonists,  but  it  never 
became  more  than  a  minor  crop.  Corn 
was  the  chief  reliance  for  subsistence, 
and  as  early  as  1631  the  annual  supply 
of  this  staple  was  sufficient  to  lead  to 
the  inauguration  of  an  export  trade  to 
the  other  colonies  on  the  continent  and 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Melons,    squashes,    potatoes,    apples. 


pears,  and  peaches  and  other  vege- 
tables and  fruits  were  raised  in  quan- 
tity before  the  middle  of  the  first 
colonial  century. 

Cattle  multiplied  rapidly  in  all  the 
Southern  colonies.  Hogs  became  so 
numerous  that  they  were  allowed  to 
run  wild  and  presently  could  almost 
be  classed  as  wild  rather  than  domes- 
tic animals.  A  considerable  export  of 
pork  and  hams  sprang  up.  In  1611 
two  shiploads  of  cows  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia, 160  head.  In  the  ensuing  years 
there  were  other  large  importations 
from  Ireland  and  England  and  many 
were  brought  from  the  West  Indies, 
these  being  of  Spanish  breed  de- 
scended from  the  stock  left  there  by 
Columbus  more  than  a  century  before. 
In  1631  Virginia  had  over  5,000  cattle 
and  soon  began  to  export.  The  live 
stock  was  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the 
woods,  but  many  plantation  owners 
fenced  in  large  areas  as  a  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  wolves.  The 
winters  were  severe  upon  these 
animals,  in  1673  50,000  head  being 
said  to  have  perished  —  figures  indi- 
eating  also  to  what  considerable  size 
the  industry  had  grown. 

Cattle  ranching,  which  later  in  the 
Southwest  and  the  West  was  to  as- 
sume commanding  proportions,  began 
in  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Planters  sometimes  removed  to 
outlying  regions  driving  their  herds 
of  live  stock.  This  movement  con- 
tinued in  Virginia  for  more  than  a 
century,  gradually  spreading  through 
the   Carolinas  and  Georgia  into  the 
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territory  of  the  Southwest.  Goats 
were  imported  in  large  cargoes  from 
Wales  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
century  and  by  1633  they  were  ex- 
ported to  the  other  colonies.  Sheep 
were  kept  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  century,  but  not  until  the  next  cen- 
tury had  opened  were  the  flocks  nu- 
merous or  large.  Horses  were  early 
imported  into  Virginia,  but  the  native 
breed  which  soon  developed  was  re- 
garded with  more  favor.  Many  were 
allowed  to  run  wild  and  large  herds 
ranged  the  woods,  where  they  were 
hunted  like  other  wild  animals.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  importation  of  the  English 
thoroughbred  began,  and  from  that 
time  some  attention  was  given  to  im- 
proving the  domestic  animal  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Arabian  strain  of 
blood. 

But  the  agricultural  dependence  of 
the  colonial  south  was  upon  tobaceo. 
This  was  planted  in  Virginia  as  early 
as  1612,  and  it  speedily  supplanted  all 
rivals,  becoming  the  staple  commercial 
crop  by  1616.  It  brought  wealth  to 
the  planters,  developed  a  large  traffic 
with  England,  and  was  the  main  me- 
dium of  exchange  for  clothing  and 
other  English  imports.  First  culti- 
vated in  the  James  River  Valley,  it 
was  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
Virginia  colony,  to  Maryland,  and  the 
Carolinas.  Everything  conspired  to 
encourage  attention  to  it,  expansive 
land,  slave  labor,  rich  soil,  easy  and 
quick  growth,  profitable  markets  and 
a  favoring  English  colonial  policy  in 


regard  to  it.  The  annual  production 
in  all  the  colonies  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Year 

618 
619 
620 
621 

627 
629 
641 


Pounds 

20.  000 

40, 000 

55, 000 

60, 000 

500, 000 

1,500,000 

1,  300,  000 


664 23,  750,  000 

688  29,  147,000 

691 36,  000,  000 

706 28,858,000 

745 38,  230,  000 

753  48,  263,  000 

765  75,  482,  000 


During  the  same  period  the  price 
varied  from  54.75  cents  per  pound  in 
1618  and  1620  to  6.08  cents  in  1637  and 
1647,  to  1.52  cents  in  1730,  and  4.06  in 
1744. 

Rice  was  planted  in  Virginia  in  1647, 
but  its  cultivation  there  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Near  the  end  of  the  century, 
(some  say  in  1693,  and  others  in  1698), 
seed  was  brought  to  South  Carolina, 
where  cultivation  was  started  under 
favorable  conditions.  Only  a  few 
years  elapsed  before  this  became  the 
staple  commodity  of  South  Carolina, 
where  it  was  an  article  of  export  in 
1707.  From  Charleston,  in  1754,  104,- 
680  barrels  were  exported.  Rice  was 
introduced  into  Louisiana  in  1718,  and 
successfully  cultivated  by  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West. 

Indigo  culture  was  fully  established 
in  South  Carolina  about  1745,  al- 
though attempts  in  this  direction  were 
made  as  early  as  1723.     For  a  few 
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years  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
staples  in  that  colony  and  in  Georgia, 
the  exports  in  1775  amounting  to  1,- 
150,662  pounds.  Cotton  superseded  it 
as  a  crop  of  profit  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  Sugar  cane  was  brought 
to  Louisiana  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, but  the  first  attempts  to  make 
sugar  were  failures.  Grass,  hemp, 
small  vegetables  and  fruits  were  early 
cultivated,  but  the  crops  did  not  rise 
beyond  the  point  of  home  supply  until 
the  closing  years  of  the  Eighteenth 
century.* 

Commerce  began  immediately  the 
settlers  had  arrived.  In  fact,  it  was 
planned  before  the  pioneers  had  left 
their  homes  in  the  old  world.  The 
English  promoters  of  American  col- 
onization were  not  interested  in  plant- 
ing new  states  on  the  western  conti- 
nent. They  desired  only  to  derive 
profit  from  developing  the  natural  re- 


*  W.  B.  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of 
New  England  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1899)  ;  P.  A.  Bruce, 
Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (2  vols.,  Xew  York,  189G)  ;  L.  H.  Bailey 
(ed.),  A  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,  vol. 
iv.  (4  vols..  New  York,  1909)  ;  Robert  Beverley, 
History  of  Virginia  (Richmond,  1855)  ;  Moses 
Jacobstein,  The  Tobacco  Industry  in  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1907)  ;  Peter  Force,  Tracts  and 
other  Pajyers  relating  to  the  History  of  North 
America  (4  vols.,  Washington,  1836-1846)  ;  Ulrich 
B.  Phillips  (ed. ),  Documentary  History  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Society,  (vols.  i.  and  ii..  Plantation 
and  Frontier,  Cleveland,  1910)  ;  American  Hus- 
bandry (2  vols.,  London,  1775)  ;  F.  J.  Chastellux, 
Travels  in  North  America  (2.  vols.,  London,  1787)  ; 
E.  L.  Lord),  Industrial  Experiments  in  the  British 
Colonies  of  North  America,  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies,  series  xvii.  (Baltimore,  1898)  ; 
J.  C.  Ballagli  (ed.),  Economic  History,  1607-1865, 
vol.  v.,  in  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Na- 
tion (12  vols.,  Richmond,  1909). 


sources  of  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  their  own  home  marke't.   As  for  the 
colonists,  they  found  at  once  that  their 
existence  depended  largely  upon  what 
they  could  produce  and  sell  in  foreign 
lands.  Accordingly,  commerce  became 
their    main     dependence.       In    New 
Netherland,  under  the  Dutch,  this  was 
fully  conceded  and  that  colony  existed 
almost  wholly  for  trade.    In  the  South 
the  natural  conditions  of  agricultural 
development    directed    industry    into 
that   channel,   and   in   New   England 
for    exactly    contrary    reasons  —  the 
absence   of   agricultural   possibilities 
—  the  people  based  their  individual 
and  common  welfare  upon  commerce. 
One  of  the  first  demands  by  England 
upon  the  new  world  was  for  naval 
supplies.     The  fishing  banks  off  the 
coast    of    New    England    had    been 
drawn  upon  by  fishing  fleets  before 
the  continent  was  settled,  and  this  con- 
tifiued    to    constitute    a    considerable 
portion  of  the  foreign  commerce   of 
the  Northern  colonies  for  a  century  or 
more.     But  the  call  for  naval  stores 
from  England  was  early,  strong  and 
persistent.     Lumber  in  all  its  forms 
was  sent  abroad  from  New  England  in 
increasing  quantity  as  the  colonies  be- 
came more  and  more  settled.    In  1653 
a"  ship  came  from  England  to  New 
England  expressly  for  tar  and  other 
naval  commodities.  In  1671  and  there- 
after New  Hampshire   exported  an- 
nually about  200,000  tons  of  deal  and 
pipe  staves  and  many  ship-loads  of 
masts  and  spars.       From  Massachu- 
setts went  pine,  lumber  and  ship  tim- 
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ber  to  Europe  and  wood  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  Navigation  laws  of  1651, 
1660  and  1663  did  not  restrict  to  the 
British  market  the  exportation  of 
timber  and  a  lucrative  trade  was  de- 
veloped with  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
even  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

Beginning  in  this  century  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  end  of  the  colonial 
period,  there  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  England  and  her  colonies  on 
the  American  continent  for  the  West 
India  trade.  England  held  closely  to 
the  views  succinctly  expressed  by 
Lord  Sheffield  that  *'  the  only  use  and 
advantage  of  American  colonies  or 
West  India  Islands  is  the  monopoly 
of  their  consumption  and  the  carriage 
of  their  produce."  Still,  despite  the 
restrictive  laws  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  colonies  were  generally  able 
to  control  the  situation.  Some  of  the 
laws  were  enforced,  but  many  of  them 
were  dead  letters  and  official  con- 
nivance at  their  violation  was  com- 
mon. 

Nearly  all  the  trade  was  in  English 
ships,  principally  those  built  in  the 
colonies.  From  the  South  went  mostly 
naval  stores,  tobacco,  indigo  and  rice. 
Annually  South  Carolina  sent  from 
50,000  to  80,000  barrels  of  rice  chiefly 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Quantities  of 
tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  were  also  ex- 
ported from  the  South,  and  after  the 
value  of  the  Southern  oak  for  ship- 
building was  demonstrated,  the  Eng- 
lish market  demanded  much  white-oak 
ship  timber.  The  main  imports  of 
the  South  from  England  and  conti- 
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nental  Europe  were  clothing,  furni- 
ture, silverware,  manufactured  goods 
of  various  descriptions,  implements 
and  wines. 

The  Central  and  Northern  colonies, 
besides  lumber  and  masts,  exported 
furs,  hides,  ships,  grains,  fish,  and  pot 
ashes.  During  the  Dutch  occupation 
of  New  Netherland  and  well  into  the 
period  of  English  control  almost  the 
only  trade  was  in  furs  brought  from 
northern  New  York  and  Canada 
through  the  Mohawk  valley  and  down 
the  Hudson  River  by  the  Indians  and 
trappers.  Fish,  lumber,  and  fur  hats 
were  sent  from  Northern  colonies  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  principally 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  exchange 
for  wines,  brandy,  teas,  coffees  and 
spices. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of 
New  England  and  the  other  northern 
Middle  colonies  was  with  the  West 
Indies.  With  the  latter,  a  singular 
and  very  profitable  course  of  trading 
sprang  up.  Ships  from  New  England 
went  to  the  West  Indies  laden  with 
flour,  lumber  and  fish.  In  exchange 
for  those  cargoes,  they  brought  back 
molasses,  from  which  the  New  Eng- 
land distilleries  made  the  famous  New 
England  rum.  Then  this  rum  was 
carried  to  Africa,  where  the  ships 
took  on  cargoes  of  negroes,  the  latter 
were  brought  back  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  South,  there  to  be  exchanged 
for  more  molasses,  from  which  to 
make  more  rum  —  and  thus  the  tri- 
angular course  of  trading  continued. 
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The  lumber  trade  of  New  England 
with  the  Old  World  was  continued 
and  enlarged  until  well  into  the 
Eighteenth  century.  From  New 
Hampshire  only,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  that  century  went  plank, 
joists,  boards,  masts,  spars,  bow- 
sprits, knees,  yards  and  rafters  in 
many  shiploads.  In  the  years  1718 
and  1719  over  2,000,000  pieces  of  such 
lumber  went  abroad,  much  of  it  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

But  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Northern  colonies  was  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  South.  In  the 
latter  section  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  made  for  a  large  ex- 
port, a  neglect  of  other  production 
for  domestic  use  and  a  consequent  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  markets  for 
such  supplies.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  had  its  origin  in  the  South. 
The  extent  to  which  tobacco  influenced 
this  result  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
one-half  the  total  exports  of  all  the 
colonies  originated  in  the  tobacco 
plantations  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. From  those  two  colonies  alone 
the  tobacco  exports  in  1700  were 
28,000,000  pounds,  and  in  half  a  cen- 
tury increased  to  85,000,000  pounds. 

Foreign  commerce  of  the  South 
grew  rapidly  in  the  Eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1700  the  exports  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  to  Great  Britain  were 
in  value  £317,300  and  in  1774  they 
were  £612,000;  in  the  Carolinas  for 
the  corresponding  years   they  were 


£14,000  and  £432,300 ;  in  Georgia  they 
were  £2,023  in  1733  and  £103,400  in 
1775.* 

Striving  to  break  away  completely 
from  the  labor  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Old  World,  the  colonists 
tried  various  experiments.  One  thing 
they  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing 
in  the  beginning,  and  that  was  the 
freedom  of  the  laborer.  Neither  vil- 
leinage nor  serfdom  was  recognized, 
nor  was  any  trace  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem under  which  men  were  bound  to 
the  soil  permitted  to  exist.  Regula- 
tions and  restrictions  there  were 
a-plenty  and  even  a  system  of  limited 
servitude ;  but  all  this  did  not  operate 
to  destroy  the  practical  freedom  of 
labor. 

In  their  revolt  against  the  condi- 
tions which  had  surrounded  and  op- 
pressed them  in  the  England  whence 
they  came,  some  of  the  first  settlers 
went  to  the  extreme  of  freedom  and 
attempted   to   establish   a   system   of 


*  John  R.  Commons  and  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  A 
History  of  American  Industrial  Society  (8  vols., 
Cleveland,  1910)  :  J.  McGregor,  Commercial  Sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States,  in  Progress  of  Ameria 
(London,  1847)  ;  G.  L.  Beer,  Commercial  Policy  of 
England  toward  the  American  Colonies  (New 
York,  1893)  ;  Adam  Seybert,  Statistical  Annals 
(Philadelphia,  1818)  ;  Timothy  Pitkin,  A  Statisti- 
cal View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (Xew  Haven,  1817  and  1835)  ;  Hunt's 
Merchant's  Magazine  (63  vols.,  Nev?  York,  1840- 
1870)  ;  J.  S.  Homans,  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  (New- 
York,  1857);  P.  A.  Bruce,  Economic  History  of 
Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (2  vols., 
New  York,  189G)  ;  W.  B.  Weeden,  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  New  England,  1620-1789  (2 
vols.,  Boston,  1890)  ;  J.  C.  Ballagh,  Economic  His- 
tory. 1607-1865,  vol.  v.,  in  The  South  in  the  Build- 
ing of  the  Nation   (Richmond,  1909). 
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communism,  under  which  it  was  ex- 
pected that  each  individual  would  do 
his  share  of  the  work  that  on  the 
whole  should  be  for  the  common  good 
and  profit.  Captain  John  Smith  tried 
this  in  Virginia,  but  quickly  aband- 
oned it,  his  declaration  that  "  he  that 
will  not  work  shall  not  eat  "  fully  re- 
vealing the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his 
experiment.  In  New  England  the 
Plymouth  colony  made  a  like  effort, 
•  but  after  three  years  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  experiment  for  the  same 
reason  that  Captain  Smith  had  given. 
From  that  time  the  conditions  of  labor 
hitherto  established  by  the  experience 
of  mankind  prevailed.  The  working- 
man  was  a  free  and  independent  indi- 
vidual who  might  sell  his  services  for 
wages  as  he  chose.  The  later  intro- 
duction of  Indian  and  negro  slavery 
did  not  alter  this  condition  for  the 
white  man. 

Three  chief  forms  of  labor  were 
successively  employed  in  the  colonial 
South:  free  contract  labor,  servitude 
and  slavery.  In  the  colonies  of  the 
North  only  the  first  two  prevailed.  In 
early  Virginia  the  ' '  adventurers  ' '  or 
"  planters,"  who  came  over  under 
contract  with  the  Virginia  Company, 
were  in  effect  free  laborers  who  had 
engaged  to  serve  the  company  in  re- 
turn for  a  share  in  the  prospective 
profits  of  the  enterprise.  Many  of 
them  became  stockholders  in  the 
company,  but  others  continued  in  their 
original  relations  until  the  abolition 
of  the  system  by  Governor  Yeardley 
in  1619.    Some  free  contract  laborers, 


serving  for  wages,  mostly  skilled 
workmen,  as  carpenters  and  smiths, 
were  taken  out  but  more  of  the  col- 
onists were  contract  laborers  working 
on  shares  under  various  conditions 
and  terms.* 

In  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  were  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  all  conditions 
of  existence,  social,  industrial,  polit- 
ical and  religious,  could  be  regulated 
and  determined  by  statute.  Accord- 
ingly, they  applied  this  principle  to 
free  labor  and  undertook  to  fix  wages 
by  legal  enactment.  In  1633  and 
after,  the  General  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  adopted 
statutes  to  this  end,  establishing  the 
legal  daily  wage  for  carpenters, 
masons,  joiners,  tailors  and  other 
workmen,  and  providing  fines  for 
violation  of  the  law.  After  the  failure 
of  this  measure,  the  towns  were  au- 
thorized, in  1636,  to  fix  wages  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  but  this 
plan  was  no  more  successful  than  its 
predecessor  had  been.  Other  colonies 
engaged  in  the  same  futile  attempts 
to  control  economic  conditions  by 
statute,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  century  that  the  im- 
possibility of  thus  controlling  labor 
was  reluctantly  recognized. 

As  population  increased  and  as  the 
first  settlers,  artisans  or  others,  pro- 
gressively acquired  landed  property, 
became  merchants  or  traders  or  es- 


*  J.  C.  Ballagh,  The  Development  of  Labor  Sys- 
tems in  the  Colonial  South,  in  The  South  in  the 
Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  v.,  p.  86. 
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tablished  industrial  enterprises,  the 
demand  for  laborers  in  all  occupations 
decidedly  increased.  Free  contract 
labor  was  no  longer  sufficient.  Under 
those  conditions  it  became  necessary 
to  procure  labor  in  some  other  way, 
and  the  system  of  servitude  was  re- 
sorted to. 

Servitude  has  been  well  defined  as 
**  that  legally  established  economic 
and  social  status  of  transported  col- 
onial laborers  characterized  by  tem- 
porary and  partial  loss  of  political 
and  personal  liberty  due  to  service 
obligations,  under  a  real  or  implied 
contract."  This  system  was  first  de- 
veloped in  Virginia,  whence  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  other  colonies.  Under  it 
skilled  and  common  workmen  and 
others  were  brought  to  America, 
bound  by  contracts  of  various  kinds 
which  were  for  limited  periods  of 
time.  In  effect,  he  who  was  bound  by 
a  contract  of  this  nature  was  a  slave 
or  at  least  unfree,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
visions of  his  indenture  went  or  for 
the  designated  time.  This  servitude 
was  either  voluntary,  arising  from 
free  contract,  or  involuntary,  as  in  the 
case  of  convicts  sentenced  or  re- 
prieved from  punishment  for  minor 
or  political  offences.  Ultimately, 
under  the  terms  of  indenture,  these 
servants  became  free,  and  thousands 
of  them  or  their  descendants  rose  to 
positions  of  prominence  and  useful- 
ness in  the  body  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

This  condition  of  servitude  was 
formally   recognized   by   law    in    the 


several  colonies  as  follows:  Vir- 
ginia, 1 619 ;  Massachusetts,  1630-1636 ; 
Maryland,  1637;  Connecticut,  1643; 
Rhode  Island,  1647;  North  Carolina, 
1665;  South  Carolina  about  1670; 
Pennsylvania,  1682;  Georgia,  1732. 
In  Virginia  the  system  continued  in 
active  operation  until  into  the  Eigh- 
teenth century,  remaining  in  legal 
existence  in  1788.  Maryland  retained 
the  law  on  its  statute  books  until 
1819. 

Gradually  after  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  century,  negro  and  Indian 
slavery  took  the  place  of  white  servi- 
tude in  all  the  colonies.  The  increased 
demand  for  labor  could  not  be  met  by 
the  existing  systems  of  free  contract 
and  servitude.  England  was  forcing 
negro  slavery  upon  its  colonies,  and 
experience  was  demonstrating  that  in 
many  respects,  especially  in  the  South, 
slavery  was  economically  superior  to 
the  system  which  it  was  displacing  and 
really  oifered  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion of  a  situation  that  was  becoming 
industrially  serious.  Massachusetts 
led  in  the  establishment  of  slavery  by 
statute  law  in  America,  her  enactment 
being  in  1641.  Connecticut  followed 
in  1650;  Virginia  in  1656;  Maryland 
in  1663;  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
in  1664;  South  Carolina  in  1682; 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  in 
1700 ;  North  Carolina  in  1715 ;  Georgia 
in  1755.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
New  England  and  Middle  colonies 
found  that  slavery  did  not  meet  the 
demands  of  their  part  of  the  country, 
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when  it  was  gradually  displaced  by 
the  old  system  of  free  contract  labor. 
In  New  York,  however,  it  was  long 
held  in  high  esteem  and  retained  both 
legally  and  in  practice.  It  was  in 
effect  in  Massachusetts  imtil  after  the 
opening  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
One  of  the  earliest  pronouncements 
against  it  in  the  colony  was  a  pam- 
phlet by  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  in 
1700.  Later,  in  the  Boston  Neivs  Let- 
ter June  10,  1706,  is  a  quaint  argu- 
ment that,  in  view  of  the  negro  slave 
mortality  in  Boston  that  year,  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  better  for  the 


slave  owners  and  for  the  community 
if  they  were  sold,  and  white  slaves  or 
''  redemptioners  "  held  instead.* 

In  the  South,  on  the  contrary, 
natural  conditions  were  well  met  by 
this  system,  where  it  finally  came 
about  that  industry  was  altogether 
based  on  slave  labor.  Before  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  century,  slavery  in 
the  South  had  developed  into  an  insti- 
tution that  economically  and  politi- 
cally shaped  the  whole  future  of  the 
South  and  affected  as  no  other  single 
force  Ijas  ever  done  the  history  of  the 
entire  country.f 
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Land-hunger  was  not  the  primed 
impelling  force  in  the  navigation  dur- 
ing the  Seventeenth  century  from 
Europe  to  the  Western  continent. 
Although  there  was  then  an  impend- 
ing congestion  of  population  in  the 
Old  World,  land  had  not  yet  become 
seriously  scarce  or  costly  for  homes 
or  tillage.  In  fact,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  expense  of  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  and  other  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  settlement  in 
the    new    country,    land-cost    to    the 


pioneers  was,  in  the  end,  quite  as 
much  relatively  as  in  the  countries 
whence  they  had  come.  Other  influ- 
ences were  paramount  in  persuading 
them  to  follow  fortune  into  this  wil- 
derness and  to  begin  new  lives  here. 


*  Lyman  Horace  Weeks  and  Edwin  M.  Bacon, 
An  Historical  Digest  of  the  Provincial  Press,  vol. 
i,,  p.  338   (Boston,  1911). 

t  W.  B.  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of 
New  England,  1620-1189,  vol.  i.  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
1899)  ;  G.  H.  Moore,  Notes  on  the  History  of 
Slavery  in  Massachusetts  (New  York,  1866)  ; 
T.  D.   Woolsey    (ed.),  The  First  Century  of  the 
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A  modern  historian  has  aptly  and  con- 
cisely put  the  case  in  these  words: 
''Adventure  brought  men  to  Vir- 
ginia politics  and  religion  to  New 
England;  philanthropy  to  Georgia; 
but  New  York  was  founded  by  trade 
and  for  trade,  and  for  nothing  else. 
The  settlement  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan was  due  to  the  active  spirit  of 
Dutch  commerce."* 

Neverthless  the  promoters  of  the 
first  American  colonization  knew 
that  the  financial  success  of  their  com- 
mercial enterprises  depended  upon 
their  ownership  or  control  of  vast 
tracts  of  land.  Hence  the  first  grants 
to  various  companies  and  individuals. 
And  no  sooner  had  the  founders  of 
future  commonwealths  safely  arrived 
than  they  fully  realized  that  the  in- 
dividual possession  of  landed  prop- 
erty in  permanence  was  the  only  firm 
foundation  from  which  they  could 
build  with  any  assurance  of  the  en- 
during welfare  of  themselves  and 
their  children.  There  was  field  for 
adventure  a-plenty;  in  ocean,  river, 
and  forests  there  was  food  in  abun- 


Republic  (New  York,  1876)  ;  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1895)  ;  J.  J.  Lalor  (ed.),  Cyclopedia 
of  Political  Science,  Political  Economy  and  of  the 
Political  History  of  the  United  States  (3  vols., 
Chicago  and  New  York,  1881-84);  P.  A.  Bruce, 
Economic  IJistory  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1896)  ;  J.  A.  Doyle, 
The  English  Colonies  in  America  (New  York, 
1882).  For  white  servitude  and  slavery  in  the 
South  see  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
series  xiii.,  nos.  vi.-vii.,  series  xiv.,  nos  iv.-v., 
series  xvii.,  nos.  vi.-vii.,  and  series  xxii.,  nos. 
iii.-iv.    (Baltimore,   1895-96-99-1904). 

*  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:   A  Short  History  of  the 
English  Colonies  in  America,  p.  285. 


dance,  in  quantity  if  not  in  variety; 
the  expected  gold  and  silver  was  not 
to  be  found,  but  there  were  furs,  lum- 
ber and  fish  to  be  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land and  Holland  in  trade.  But  this 
was  far  from  satisfying  the  aspira- 
tions of  those  who  had  come,  not 
merely  to  be  adventurers,  traders,  or 
seekers  for  wealth,  but  to  make  new 
homes  and  to  unite  themselves  into 
stable  communities  and  common- 
wealths. So  it  was  that  almost  the 
first  thing  that  the  colonists  attended 
to  was  the  setting  off  of  land  to  them- 
selves. 

In  the  beginning  France,  Spain, 
Holland  and  England  acquired  terri- 
tory in  the  New  World  by  discovery 
and  conquest.  Three  of  these  nations 
secured  only  a  small  and  weak  hold 
upon  the  continent  and  did  not  long 
retain  their  possessions.  Ultimately 
England  engaged  in  colonization  more 
vigorously  than  its  rivals  and,  basing 
its  claims  upon  initial  discovery  of 
the  coasts  of  America  by  the  Cabots 
in  1497-1498  and  the  subsequent  pos- 
session by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
under  letters  patent  in  1583,  asserted 
and  maintained  its  right  to  nearly  all 
the  Atlantic  front  of  North  America, 
and  the  interior  as  far  back  as  the 
Mississippi  River.  Only  the  French 
in  Canada  and  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  able  long  to  withstand  their 
more  powerful  rival. 

Thus  this  vast  empire  became  an 
appanage  of  the  English  crown. 
Under   the   English  law  the  king  in 
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person  and  not  as  the  head  of  the 
state  was  the  owner  of  this  soil,  and 
had  the  unquestioned  right  to  dispose 
of  it  as  he  wished.  He  made  grants 
according  to  the  law,  to  companies  or 
individuals,  and,  when  he  so  elected, 
even  outside  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  erection  of  manors  in  Maryland 
and  other  colonies.*  After  several 
futile  attempts  at  exploration  and 
colonization  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  Sixteenth  century.  King  James  I. 
in  1606  made  grants  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  American  colonies,  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  be  enduring.  To 
the  London  Company,  which  consisted 
of  merchants  of  London,  he  granted  a 
strip  of  sea  coast  150  miles  broad,  ex- 
tending from  the  34th  to  the  41st 
parallel,  with  all  the  islands  within 
100  miles  of  the  shore.  To  the  other 
corporation,  citizens  of  Plymouth,  and 
called  the  Pljniiouth  Company,  he 
granted  the  land  between  the  38th  and 
45th  parallels.  In  years  immediately 
following  other  grants  of  the  same 
general  character  were  made  to 
various  companies  of  merchants  or 
adventurers,  or  to  individuals.  In  all 
these  grants  the  tenure  of  land  was 
expressed  as  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  in  free  and  common  so- 
cage, and  not  in  capite  or  by  knight 
service,  the  consideration  being  fealty 
and  quit-rent. 

Although  the  ultimate  title  was 
thus  vested  absolutely  in  the 
sovereign,  it  was  conceded  that  this 


title  was  subject  to  the  prior  right  of 
occupancy  of  the  Indians.  But  this 
right  of  the  aborigines  was  recognized 
with  the  important  limitation  that  the 
native  occupants  could  dispose  of  it  to 
none  except  the  crown  or  the  grantees 
of  the  crown.  Among  those  who  have 
not  read  history  closely,  the  belief  that 
the  first  settlers  were  land  squatters 
and  generally  stole  the  land  from  the 
Indians  or  cheated  them  in  knavish 
trading  for  it  is  as  common  as  it  is 
erroneous.  In  all  the  colonies  the  land 
rights  of  the  Indians  were  admitted 
and  generally  respected.  Alike  in 
New  England,  in  New  York,  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  the  southern  colonies, 
Indian  land  deeds  were  a  sine  qua  non 
to  legal  ownership  by  the  new 
comers.  Colonial  annals  abound  in 
records  of  these  transactions,  and 
American  jurisprudence  has  always 
recognized  the  legality  of  these  titles 
and  their  importance  in  determining 
ownership.  It  was  the  rule  that  these 
purchases  should  be  made  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  government,  but 
there  were  instances  where  some  of 
the  pioneers  regarded  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  as  paramount  even  to  that  of 
the  crown.*  Apparently  insignificant 
amounts  were  paid  in  these  pur- 
chases, in  wampum,  beads,  blankets 
and  so  on,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  wild  land  was  of  no  value 
whatsoever    to    the    Indian    while    a 


*  Hazard,  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  pp.  160,  327,  442 
et  seq. 


*  Melville  Egleston,  Land  System  of  the  New 
England  Colonies,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  4th 
series,  nos.  xi.-xii.,  pp.  552-553. 
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blanket,  a  string  of  beads  or  an  axe 
was  priceless. 

In  New  England  the  basic  principle 
upon  which  the  communities  or  towns 
were  founded  was  that  of  freehold 
land  as  that  system  had  gradually  de- 
veloped in  the  usages  of  centuries. 
Feudal  land  grants  were  tried  but  in 
every  instance  they  failed,  as,  for  ex- 
ample the  Popham  colony  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  in  1607;  the  Laconia  settlement 
of  John  Mason  between  the  Merrimac 
and  tlie  Kennebec  rivers  in  1622,  and 
the  attempt  of  Lords  Say  and  Brooke 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  in 
1635.  The  spirit  of  the  New  England 
founders  was  altogether  opposed  to 
grants  of  this  character,  nor  were 
climatic  and  other  natural  conditions 
favorable  to  the  profitable  develop- 
ment of  large  plantations  with  a  de- 
pendent tenantry.  Therefore  these 
tracts  were  never  maintained  in  their 
original  integrity,  as  were  the  manors 
of  New  York  and  the  South, 
but  were  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  more  democratic  institutions 
in  their  neighborhood.  Li  Plymouth 
land  was  first  held  in  common,  jointly 
with  the  settlers  and  the  Company  of 
Adventurers  which  sent  them  over, 
DJid  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  the  settlers  la- 
bored in  common  upon  land  which  was 
owned  jointly.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  century  these  experiments, 
feudal  and  communistic,  had  been 
abandoned,  and  thenceforth  only  the 
freehold  system  was  permitted  to 
exist. 


Grants  were  first  made  to  the  bands 
of  colonists  by  the  promoting  compa- 
nies in  England  who  had  derived  title 
from  the  king.  After  the  Great  and 
General  Courts  came  into  existence, 
the  power  of  making  grants  to  the 
communities  in  their  several  jurisdic- 
tions rested  in  those  legislative  bodies. 
In  turn  the  communities  granted  land 
to  the  individual  inhabitants  or  to 
groups  of  inhabitants  who  desired  to 
found  new  villages  independent  of  the 
original  town,  although  carved  out  of 
its  territory.  The  grants  were  made 
with  the  direct  purpose  in  view  of 
establishing  communities  and  building 
up  a  compact  state  of  free  holders. 
Home  lots  were  granted  to  individ- 
uals, in  accord  with  a  plan  to  make  a 
village  in  which  should  centre  the  com- 
munal life  of  the  place.  Then  larger 
tracts  were  granted  for  agricultural 
purposes.  In  making  these  grants 
care  was  taken  not  to  serve  favorites 
of  fortune,  but  to  establish  as  freehold- 
ers those  who  were  most  likely  to  be 
helpful  in  building  and  protecting  the 
communities  and  in  carrying  on  the 
pioneer  work  necessary  in  church  and 
commonwealth.  The  home  lots  were 
not  large,  varying  in  different  places, 
but  rarely  more  than  20  or  less  than 
5  acres  in  extent.  A  few  larger 
grants  were  made  for  prominent  ser- 
vice, of  600  to  1000  acres,  to  such  men 
as  Governor  Winthrop,  Governor  Jos- 
eph Dudley  and  Richard  Saltonstall. 
But  there  were  not  many  in  number, 
and  eventually  the  large  holdings 
were  split  up. 
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In  New  Netherlaiid  during  the  first 
lialf  of  tlie  Seventeenth  century,  the 
Dutch  were  more  interested  in  trading 
than  in  agriculture  or  other  use  and 
improvement  of  land.  Title  was  de- 
rived from  the  States-General  of  Hol- 
land through  its  grant  to  the  West 
India  Company.  Generally  the  hold- 
ings were  not  large  and  were  confined 
to  the  cities  and  towns,  New  Amster- 
dam, Brueckelen,  Fort  Orange  (Al- 
bany), and  others  and  their  immediate 
neighborhood.  Ground  briefs  or 
transports,  which  correspond  to  Eng- 
lish deeds,  were  the  common  mode  of 
conveying  titles.  The  transports  were 
Tjassed  and  executed  before  the  sche- 
pens  of  the  place  where  the  realty  was 
situated  and  thus  became  judicial  acts 
of  record.  When  the  English  took 
New  Netherland  from  the  Dutch  in 
1664,  the  English  law  pertaining  to 
real  property  was  introduced,  and 
thenceforth  prevailed  as  in  the  other 
English  colonies.  The  Dutch  estates 
were  converted  into  freehold  estates. 
In  the  main,  the  lands  of  the  province 
in  the  early  years  of  the  English  rule 
under  James  as  Duke  of  York  and  as 
King  were  held  in  fee  simple  absolute, 
subject  sometimes  to  small  quit-rents. 

With  the  view  of  making  New  Neth- 
erland something  more  than  a  mere 
trading  post  and  securing  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  land,  the 
States-General  granted  extensive 
tracts  to  patroons  who  should  estab- 
lish colonies.  These  patroons  were 
invested  with  the  feudal  privileges  of 
manorial  lords.     But  this  attempt  to 


introduce  the  feudal  system  of  Europe 
into  the  New  World  was  a  dire  fail- 
ure. Several  colonies  or  patroonships 
were  established,  but  only  one  of 
them,  that  of  Van  Eensselaer  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Hudson,  endured 
beyond  the  life  of  the  original 
patentee. 

Again  in  the  next  century,  under 
English  rule,  another  and  for  a  time 
more  successful  effort  was  made  to 
establish  feudal  manors  in  New  York. 
There  were  nine  of  these  great  orig- 
inal proprietorships,  covering  nearly 
all  of  Westchester  County,  the  Cort- 
landt,  the  Phillipsburgh,  the  Fordham, 
the  Morrisania,  the  Pelham,  the 
Scarsdale  and  the  three  great  patents 
of  Caleb  Heathcote,  all  together  em- 
bracing about  225,000  of  the  300,000 
acres  belonging  to  the  old  country. 
Each  of  these  manors  was  an  inde- 
pendent political  entity,  the  proprie- 
tors having  not  only  full  ownership  of 
the  land  but  complete  governmental 
authority,  civil  and  judicial.  The  disin- 
tegration of  these  manors  and  the 
substitution  of  small  landed  proprie- 
torships for  tenantry  was  a  slow  proc- 
ess, and  several  of  them  were  not 
extinguished  until  after  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as 
late  as  1770  more  than  one-half  the 
population  of  Westchester  County 
were  manorial  tenants. 

In  Pennsylvania  William  Penn  was 
empowered  by  his  charter  to  erect 
manors  and  to  alien  or  grant  parts 
of  the  land  to  purchasers  to  be  held  of 
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Penn,  '*  not  with  standing  the  statute 
of  quia  empfores."  Penn  did  not 
avail  himself  of  these  privileges.  He 
adopted  no  new  system  of  distributing 
tlie  lands  covered  by  his  grant,  but 
followed  the  examples  of  the  neigh- 
boring provinces.  Most  of  the  lands 
in  colonial  Pennsylvania  were  sold 
subject  to  quit-rents. 

The  Maryland  charter  to  Lord 
Baltimore  authorized  him  to  erect 
manors.  Some  of  the  grants  which 
he  thus  made  were  simply  large  es- 
tates. In  other  instances  the  proprie- 
tors were  invested  with  the  royalties 
and  privileges  belonging  to  manors  in 
England  and  the  right  to  hold  courts 
baron  and  court  leet.  For  the  most 
part,  Baltimore  granted  land  to  the 
colonists  upon  generous  terms  and 
property  was  acquired  under  quit- 
rents. 

In  the  South,  soil  and  climate  en- 
couraged agricultural  development. 
Therefore  the  occupation  of  the  land 
proceeded  more  rapidly  and  more  ex- 
tensively than  in  the  northern  colo- 
nies. As  early  as  1624  in  Virginia,  the 
entire  peninsula  between  the  James 
and  the  York  rivers  had  been  occupied 
by  large  plantations.  By  1685  the 
Virginians  had  acquired  ownership  in 
plantations  equal  in  area  to  the  terri- 
torial extent  of  England,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  other  Southern  colonies 
was  equally  rapid.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  1732  there  were  not 
''  1,000  acres  within  100  miles  of 
Charleston  in  Carolina  or  within  20 


miles  of  a  river  or  navigable  creek 
which  were  not  already  taken  posses- 
sion of." 

In  1613  the  London  Company  began 
to  grant  to  its  Virginia  planters  ten- 
antship at  will  on  small  tracts  at 
yearly  rentals.  General  private 
ownership  was  established  by  Gov- 
ernor Yeardley  in  1619.  Grants  of 
land  were  sometimes  made  to  associa- 
tions to  encourage  the  transportation 
of  immigrants.  After  the  Company 
had  been  dissolved  in  1624,  grants  of 
land  were  made  by  the  governor  and 
council.  Every  immigrant  had  a  right 
to  50  acres  for  himself  and  50  acres 
for  every  person  whom  he  had  brought 
over.  The  tenure  of  lands  was  by  free 
and  common  socage,  had  to  be 
"  seated  "  within  three  years  and  was 
subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  one 
shilling  for  every  50  acres.  Quit-rents 
were  abolished  with  the  Revolution. 

In  the  other  Southern  colonies  the 
land  system  was  not  essentially  differ- 
ent, save  in  minor  details,  from  that 
of  Virginia.  Broadly,  the  law  and 
practice  encouraged  the  formation 
and  preservation  of  large  estates  and 
therel)y  retarded  the  growth  of  towns. 
This  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  the  Northern  colonies, 
where  the  end  aimed  at  was  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  town  and  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  land  ownership.  In  Vir- 
ginia early  in  the  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury single  estates  averaged  not  over 
100  acres  and  the  largest  on  record 
was  1,000  acres.    By  the  last  half  of 
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the  century,  the  average  acreage  of 
the  patents  had  risen  to  674  acres, 
there  being  several  patents  for  from 
5,000  to  10,000  acres  and  one  for  13,- 
400  acres.  By  act  of  legislature  in 
1705,  the  size  of  patents  was  limited 
to  4,000  acres.  But  before  the  Revolu- 
tion there  were  a  few  estates  of  100,- 
000  acres  or  more.  In  Maryland  227 
manors  were  sold  in  1767  which  em- 
braced 100,000  acres.  In  North  Caro- 
lina land  grants  were  more  moderate, 
but  plantations  of  1,000  acres  or  more 
were  not  uncommon.  In  South  Caro- 
lina large  estates  were  the  rule, 
plantations  existing  whose  annual 
value  was  from  £10,000  to  £80,000.* 

Records  and  statistics,  in  the  full 
modern  sense,  were  not  thought  of  by 
the  early  American  pioneers.  The  ex- 
igencies of  mere  living  engrossed  most 
of  their  time  and  energy  at  the  outset. 
Some  of  them  paused  long  enough  to 


*  See  The  ^outh  in  the  Building  of  the  Xation, 
vol.  v.,  pp.  43-53.  See  also  Melville  Egleston,  The 
Land  System  of  the  New  England  Colonies,  in. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  iv.,  nos. 
xi.-xii.  (Baltimore.  1886);  \V.  B.  Weeden,  Eco- 
noinic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  1620- 
17S9,  vol.  i.  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1899)  ;  The  South  in 
the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  v.,  Economic  His- 
tory (12  vols.,  Richmond,  1909)  ;  John  Fiske,  Old 
Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours  (Boston,  1897)  ;  P. 
A.  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (2  vols.,  Xew  York,  1896)  ; 
Edward  F,  DeLancey,  The  Origin  and  History  of 
Manors  in  New  York,  and  in  the  County  of  West- 
chester, in  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  History  of  West- 
chester County,  New  York  (Philadelphia,  1886)  ; 
J.  Johnson,  Old  Maryland  Manors,  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies,  series  i.,  no.  vii.  (Balti- 
more, 1882)  ;  J.  C.  Ballagh,  Introduction  to  South- 
ern Economic  History;  The  Land  System,  in 
Annual  Report  of  the  Ame)-ican  Historical  Asso- 
ciation for  1897   (Washington,  1898). 


write  narratives  of  their  adventures 
and  descriptions  of  the  new  country, 
as  did  William  Bradford,  John  Smith, 
William  Stith,  Adriaean  Van  der 
Donck  and  others.  From  the  outset, 
records  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages were  kept  by  the  ministers  of 
the  churches  with  more  or  less  —  too 
often  less  —  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy. As  time  went  on  and  life 
became  broader  and  more  complex, 
and  community  affairs  developed  into 
systems  of  town,  city  and  colonial  gov- 
ernment, the  proceedings  of  boards 
of  aldermen,  selectmen,  assessors,  and 
other  officials  were  kept,  although  un- 
fortunately they  have  not  always  been 
preserved.  Records  were  also  kept  of 
legislative  proceedings  and  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  other  documents  of 
colonial  officials.  There  were  family 
bibles,  family  papers,  diaries  and  cor- 
respondence; beginning  before  the 
middle  of  the  Seventeenth  century 
there  were  a  few  books,  which  be- 
came numerous  before  a  hundred 
years  had  gone  by.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Eighteenth  century  there  was  a 
single  newspaper,  and  many  in  all  the 
colonies  within  fifty  years  thereafter. 
Transfers  of  real  estate,  probates  of 
wills  and  appraisements  of  estates 
were  recorded.  But  the  government 
attempted  no  tabulation  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  facts  relating  to  popula- 
tion, property,  wealth,  industry,  re- 
ligion, commerce  and  so  on,  such  as 
to-day  are  gathered,  sifted,  analyzed, 
arranged  and  preserved.     It  is  from 
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this  mass  of  heterogeneous  material 
that  the  comparatively  few  and  dis- 
connected facts  relating  to  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  colonial 
period  must  be  drawn. 

In  New  York  the  first  acquisition  of 
real  estate  was  made  by  the  Dutch 
Governor  Peter  Minuit  in  1631,  when 
New  York  was  New  Amsterdam.  The 
purchase  was  the  entire  island  of  Man- 
hattan, a  territory  of  almost  22  square 
miles.  For  this  tract  of  land  Minuit 
gave  the  aboriginal  owners  goods 
amounting  in  value  to  60  guilders, 
($24).  In  1910  the  assessed  valuation 
of  this  territory  was  $4,743,916,785. 
So  much  of  value  had  been  added  by 
the  population,  growth  and  activity  of 
280  years.  A  few  years  after  this  pur- 
chase by  Minuit,  3,300  square  feet  of 
land  in  the  new  village  was  sold  for 
24  guilders  ($9.60).  In  1672  the  Dutch 
governor,  Anthony  Colve,  had  an  ap- 
praisement made  of  the  property  of 
those  residents  of  the  province  who 
were  worth  1,000  guilders  ($400)  or 
more,  when  he  found  103  such.  A  re- 
vised list  of  these  property  owners 
showed  65  who  were  each  possessed  of 
more  than  4,000  guilders  ($1,600)  Hol- 
land currency.  The  total  valuation 
was  520,900  guilders  ($228,360).  The 
richest  man  in  the  colony  was  Freder- 
ick Philipse,  whose  property  was  val- 
uel  at  80,000  guilders  ($32,000).  In 
1678  the  estates  in  the  province  were 
valued  at  about  $750,000.  Planters 
who  were  worth  $1,500  and  merchants 
who  were  worth  $3,000  were  consid- 


ered rich.  Slaves  were  valued  at  $150 
each.  In  1688,  under  the  English  Gov- 
ernor Andros,  the  property  real  and 
personal  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
r.ssessed  at  £78,231.  In  other  parts 
of  the  colony  at  that  time  real  prop- 
erty was  less  in  gross  amount  and 
in  rate  of  value  than  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Plymouth  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts was  a  settlement  of  poor  men  and 
was  slow  in  attaining  prosperity.  The 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  flourished 
almost  from  the  first.  Before  they 
had  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  century,  the  people  of  all 
New  England  began  to  realize  that 
they  were  getting  upon  the  firm 
ground  of  prosperity.  None  were 
rich,  but  most  of  them  were  in  fairly 
comfortable  circumstances.  Records 
of  some  of  their  possessions  preserved 
in  town,  county  and  church  books,  in 
family  annals,  and  in  wills  and  inven- 
tories go  far  toward  showing  the  gen- 
eral property  and  financial  condition 
of  the  colonists. 

In  1638  the  Dorchester  Fish  Com- 
pany was  organized  to  engage  in  fish- 
ing in  Massachusetts  Bay,  its  capital 
of  £3,000  being  subscribed  by  citizens 
of  Dorchester.  In  1640  the  meeting 
house  in  Boston  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
£1,000,  and  that  in  New  Haven  soon 
after  cost  £500.  In  1638  five  acres  of 
arable  land  and  five  acres  of  meadow 
in  Massachusetts  were  valued  at  £10; 
a  dwelling  house  and  garden  in  Bos- 
ton, £28  sterling;  also  in  Boston,  a 
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new  mansion  and  part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing old  house,  £200  sterling;  in  Sand- 
wich, Mass.,  a  mansion  house  and  600 
acres  of  land,  £500.  In  1640  the  bark 
Speedivell  was  sold  for  £40  and  in  the 
following  year  the  first  bark  from  a 
shipyard  in  Plymouth  cost  £200.  In 
1652  John  Holland  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  a  substantial  man  of  affairs, 
died  and  left  an  estate  valued  at 
£4,440.  A  citizen  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who 
was  considered  prosperous,  died  and 
left  an  estate  appraised  at  £135, 
8s.,  lOd. 

John  Haynes,  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, died  in  1653,  leaving  an  estate 
valued  at  £1,400.  The  inventory  gave 
a  minute  list  of  his  personal  property 
and  its  values.  In  the  hall  of  his  man- 
sion were  5  leather  and  4  flag  bottom 
chairs,  3  joined  stools,  one  table,  one 
tin  hanging  candlestick,  7  cushions, 
one  firelock  musket,  one  match-lock 
musket,  one  carbine,  one  rapier,  one 
pair  of  andirons,  one  iron  back  and 
one  gilded  looking  glass ;  all  valued  at 
£8, 13s.,  lOd.  In  the  parlor  were  velvet 
chairs  and  stools  and  Turkey  wrought 
chairs,  with  a  green  cloth  carpet 
valued  at  £1,  10s. 

In  other  inventories  of  this  period 
we  find  3  suits  of  clothes,  £3 ;  3  coats, 
£2,  10s. ;  a  hat  and  doublet,  £3 ;  a  coat, 
£1 ;  3  feather  beds  and  bedstead,  £7 ; 
16  pewter  dishes,  £2;  a  fowling  piece 
and  musket,  £2.  One-third  share  of  a 
saw  mill  in  York,  Me.,  was  sold  for 
£250.  The  iron  works  of  Braintree, 
Mass.,  were  appraised  for  £297,  10s; 
350  tons  of  coal  for  £197,  10s;  cast 


iron  £6  per  ton.  A  "Westfield,  Conn., 
estate  in  1665  was  appraised  for  £1,- 
642,  of  which  2  houses  and  lands  were 
£1,032;  a  Wells,  Me.,  estate  in  1679  for 
£2,103,  of  which  2  houses  and  lands 
were  £1,902 ;  a  Hartford,  Conn.,  estate 
in  1680  for  £8,000,  of  which  houses  and 
lands  were  £5,000.  In  1683  Thomas 
Brattle,  of  Boston,  died  leaving  an 
estate  of  £8,000,  considered  one  of  the 
largest  of  that  time  in  New  England. 

In  the  Southern  colonies  there  was 
more  wealth  than  in  the  Northern.  The 
real  estate  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
large  plantations  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres,  instead  of  the 
small  farms  and  village  homesteads  of 
the  north.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  Virginia  where  many  of  the  great 
men  of  the  colony  had  lordly  estates 
and  princely  mansions.  Their  per- 
sonal property  was  also  more  varied 
and  more  valuable  than  that  owned  in 
the  Northern  colonies.  This  prosper- 
ity took  deep  root  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  colonial  existence, 
its  growth  continuing  without  abate- 
ment until  after  the  Revolution.  Be- 
fore the  Eighteenth  century  opened, 
there  were  numerous  land  holders  who 
owned  real  estate  worth  more  than 
£1,000,  while  estates  ranging  in  value 
from  £250  upward  were  numerous.  In 
York  County  in  1659  one  estate  was 
appraised  at  118,598  pounds  of  to- 
bacco or  £1,000  sterling.  That  would 
be  equivalent  to  about  $25,000  to-day. 

There  were  also  estates  valued  at 
from  £2,000  to  £5,000  in  Rappahan- 
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nock,  Elizabeth  City  and  other  coun- 
ties. Reduced  to  ligurcs  representing 
values  of  two  hundred  years  later, 
that  meant  a  property  holding  equal 
to  from  $50,000  to  $125,000.  The  real 
estate  of  Robert  Beverly  was  ap- 
praised at  £5,000,  equal  to  about  $125,- 
000  in  modern  times,  and  his  personal 
property  was  worth  about  £3,000.  The 
values  of  real  property  per  acre 
ranged  from  one-tenth  of  a  pound 
sterling  to  one-half  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling. The  average  was  about  four  shil- 
lings, equal  to  $5  in  present-day 
money.  At  this  time  there  were  prob- 
ably one  hundred  planters  in  Virginia 


whose    estates    were    worth,    at    the 
lowest  reckoning,  $50,000.* 

*  p.  A.  Bruce,  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  vol.  ii.,  p.  255.  See 
also  Justin  Winsor  (ed.),  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America  (8  vols.,  Boston,  18S6-1S89)  ; 
J.  J.  Lalor,  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  Po- 
litical Economy  and  of  the  Political  History 
of  the  United  States  (3  vols.,  Chicago,  1881-1884)  ; 
Peter  Force,  Tracts  Relating  to  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  (4  vols.,  Washington,  1836-184G)  ; 
W.  Douglas,  Summary  of  the  British  Settle- 
ments in  North  America  (2  vols.,  London, 
1755)  ;  John  Fiske,  Beginnings  of  New  England 
(Boston,  1889);  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  and  Berthold 
Fernow  (ed.).  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial 
History  of  New  York  (15  vols.,  Albany,  18'53- 
1883)  ;  Pennsylvania  Archives  (25  vols.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1852-1895);  J.  C.  Ballagh  (ed.).  Economic 
History  (vol.  v.  in  The  South  in  the  Building  of 
the  Nation,  Richmond,  1909). 
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THE  SIGWM<^QJ^  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

From  the  painting  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  painted  by 
John  Trumbull  about  1820. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

1764. 

EARLY    CAUSES   FOR   DISPUTE. 

Rise  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  —  England  under  Pitt  ^  Sacrifices  of  the  colonies  during  French  and  Indian  War  — 
Remarks  of  Guizot  —  New  policy  required  for  America  —  Early  history  of  the  Navigation  Acts  —  The  various 
acts  passed  and  how  they  were  received  by  the  colonists  —  The  Woolen  Act  —  Colonists  begin  to  avoid  acts  — 
Manufacturing  in  the  colonies  restrained  —  Attempt  to  set  up  the  Anglican  Episcopal  system  —  The  Church 
of  England  in  the  colonies — Activities  of  William  Laud  and  the  Bishops  of  London — The  Jonathan  Mayhew 
controversy  —  Pamphlet  war  between  Chandler  and  Charles  Chauncy  —  Dispute  over  Writs  of  Assistance  — 
The  speech  of  James  Otis, 


THE  colonies  had  now  begun  to 
realize  their  own  power,  even 
if  the  authorities  in  England 
had  failed  to  see  it.  The  colonists 
had  become  remarkably  self-reliant, 
and  the  Americans  were  undoubtedly 
competent  for  any  emergency  which 
might  arise,  no  matter  whether  it 
were  of  a  social,  a  political  or  even  a 
military  nature.*  John  Quincy  Adams 
says,  "  In  the  bosoms  of  this  people 
there  was  burning,  kindled  at  differ- 
ent furnaces,  but  all  furnaces  of  af- 
fliction, one  clear,  steady  flame  of 
Liberty.  Bold  and  daring  enterprise, 
stubborn  endurance  of  privation,  un- 


*  Sydney  G.  Fisher,  The  Struggle  for  American 
Independence,  vol.  i.,  p.  23  (1908).  In  this  con- 
nection George  E.  Howard  gives  an  excellent  re- 
sume of  conditions  existing  in  America  and  Eng- 
land at  this  time  —  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  viii.  of  the  American  Nation  series, 
chaps,  i.-ii.    (Harper  &  Bros.,  1905). 


flinching  intrepidity  in  facing  danger, 
and  inflexible  adherence  to  con- 
scientious principle,  had  steeled  to 
energetic  and  unyielding  hardihood 
the  characters  of  the  primitive  settlers 
of  all  these  colonies.  Since  that  time 
two  or  three  generations  of  men  had 
passed  away  —  but  they  had  increased 
and  multiplied  with  unexampled 
rapidity ;  and  the  land  itself  had  been 
the  recent  theatre  of  a  ferocious  and 
bloody  seven  years'  war,  between  the 
two  most  powerful  and  most  civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  contending  for  the 
possession  of  this  continent.  In  that 
struggle  Great  Britain  had  been  the 
victor.  She  had  conquered  the 
provinces  of  France.  She  had  ex- 
pelled her  rival  totally  from  the  con- 
tinent over  which,  bounding  herself 
by  the  Mississippi,  she  was  thence- 
forth to  hold  divided  empire  only  with 
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Spain.  She  had  acquired  undisputed 
control  over  the  Indian  tribes,  still 
tenanting  the  forests  unexplored  by 
Europeans.  She  had  established  an 
uncontested  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce of  all  her  colonies.  But,  for- 
getting all  the  warnings  of  preceding 
ages,  forgetting  the  lessons  written  in 
the  blood  of  her  own  children,  through 
centuries  of  departed  time,  she  under- 
took to  tax  the  people  of  the  colonies 
without  their  consent." 

Of  course,  the  only  outcome  could 
be  either  the  independence  of  the  col- 
onies or  their  reduction  to  a  state  of 
absolute  slavery,  for  Parliament  at- 
tempted to  enforce  its  acts,  which 
aroused  the  colonists  to  risk  life  and 
liberty  in  contending  for  what  was 
even  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself. 
At  this  time,  England,  under  the 
ministry  of  Pitt,  was  probably  in  the 
height  of  her  power,  and  had  attained 
renown  in  military  affairs  never  sur- 
passed in  her  history.  All  her  enemies 
had  been  subdued,  she  had  been  vic- 
torious in  every  contest,  and  was  now 
the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the 
seas  —  superior  to  every  other  nation. 
While  this  supremacy  was  gratifying 
in  the  extreme,  it  had  not  been  at- 
tained without  vast  expenditures ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  war  with  France, 
England  found  herself  saddled  with  a 
debt  which  compelled  her  to  tax  the 
people  almost  beyond  their  ability  to 
pay.*  It  was  only  natural,  therefore, 
that    the    government    should    look 


*  The  national   debt  at  this  time  was  approxi- 
mately £140,000,000,  or  about  $700,000,000. 


about  for  new  sources  of  revenue.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  natural 
that  the  colonists  should  view  with 
suspicion  any  plan  calculated  to 
trench  upon  what  they  considered 
their  inalienable  rights, —  not  to  be 
levied  upon,  or  to  pay  out  any  money 
save  by  and  through  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  colonies  at  this  time  were  them- 
selves under  a  heavy  burden  of  debt 
incurred  in  the  late  war  with  France, 
having  made  great  sacrifices  to  aid 
Great  Britain  in  supporting  it.  More 
than  30,000  of  their  soldiers  had 
fallen  in  the  struggle,  either  in  battle 
or  by  disease,  and  about  $16,000,000 
of  the  colonial  funds  had  been  spent, 
of  which,  up  to  then,  England  had 
reimbursed  only  about  $5,000,000. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Virginia,  each  were  bur- 
dened with  an  oppressive  debt  which 
Parliament  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  repay,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
war  had  been  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colonies  and  that  the  lat- 
ter should  be  willing  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  expense.  Because  of  the 
£id  they  had  given  in  bringing  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  col- 
onists began  to  realize  their  import- 
ance to  the  mother  country.  They 
were  no  longer  weak  and  inexperi- 
enced children,  but  had  grown  up  to 
vigorous  manhood,  and  were  ready  to 
put  forth  their  strength  in  such  ways 
as  might  become  necessary.  They 
were  now  determined  to  establish 
their  claims  to  all  the  privileges  and 
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rights  of  free-born  Englishmen,  but 
these  Parliament  was  unwilling  to 
grant.    Guizot  says:* 

"  It  is  the  honorable  distinction  of  England  to 
have  given  to  her  colonies,  in  their  infancy,  the 
seminal  principle  of  their  liberty.  Almost  all 
of  them,  either  at  the  time  of  their  being  planted, 
or  shortly  after,  received  charters  which  conferred 
upon  the  colonists  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country.  And  these  charters  were  not  a  mere  de- 
ceptive form,  a  dead  letter,  for  they  either  estab- 
lished or  recognized  those  powerful  institutions, 
which  impelled  the  colonists  to  defend  their 
liberties  and  to  control  power  by  dividing  it;  such 
as  the  laying  of  taxes  by  vote,  the  election  of  the 
principal  public  bodies,  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
right  to  meet  and  deliberate  upon  affairs  of  gen- 
eral interest.  Thus  the  history  of  these  colonies 
is  nothing  else  than  the  practical  and  sedulous 
development  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  expanding 
under  the  protecting  influence  of  the  laws  and 
traditions  of  the  country.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
history  of  England  itself.  *  •  *  In  the  infancy 
of  the  English  colonies,  three  different  powers  are 
found,  side  by  side,  with  their  liberties,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  same  charters, —  the  crown,  the 
proprietary  founders,  whether  companies  or  indi- 
viduals, and  the  mother  country.  The  crown,  by 
virtue  of  the  monarchical  principle  and  its  tradi- 
tions, derived  from  the  Church  and  the  Empire. 
The  proprietary  founders  to  whom  the  territory 
had  been  granted,  by  virtue  of  the  feudal  princi- 
pal which  attaches  a  considerable  portion  of  sov- 
erignty  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil.  The 
mother  country,  by  virtue  of  the  colonial  principle, 
which,  at  all  periods  and  among  all  nations,  by  a 
natural  connection  between  facts  and  opinions, 
has  given  to  the  mother  country  a  great  influence 
over  the  population  proceeding  from   its  bosom. 

"  From  the  very  commencement,  as  well  in  the 
course  of  events  as  in  the  charters,  there  was 
great  confusion  among  these  various  powers,  by 
turns  exalted  or  depressed,  united  or  divided, 
sometimes  protecting,  one  against  another,  the 
colonists  and  their  franchises,  and  sometimes 
assailing  them  in  concert.  In  the  course  of  these 
confused  changes,  all  sorts  of  pretexts  were  as- 
sumed, and  facts  of  all  kinds  cited,  in  justification 
and  support  either  of  their  acts  or  their  pre- 
tensions. 

"  In    the   middle    of    the    seventeenth    century. 


*  Essay    on    the    Character    and    Influence    of 
Washington,  from  the  French,  pp.  14-24. 


when  the  monarchical  principle  was  overthrown  in 
England,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  First,  one 
might  be  led  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
colonies  would  take  advantage  of  this  to  free 
themselves  entirely  from  its  control.  In  point  of 
fact,  some  of  them,  Massachusetts  especially,  set- 
tled by  stern  Puritans,  showed  themselves  dis- 
posed, if  not  to  break  everj'^  tie  which  bound  them 
to  the  mother  country,  at  least  to  govern  them- 
selves, alone,  and  by  their  own  laws.  But  the 
Long  Parliament,  by  force  of  the  colonial  prin- 
ciple, and  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
which  it  inherited,  maintained,  with  moderation, 
the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  Cromwell,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  power  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
exercised  it  in  a  more  striking  manner,  and  by  a 
judicious  and  resolute  principle  of  protection, 
prevented  or  repressed,  in  the  colonies,  both 
Eoyalist  and  Puritan,  every  faint  aspiration  for 
independence.  This  Avas  to  him  an  easy  task. 
The  colonies,  at  this  period,  were  feeble  and 
divided.  Virginia,  in  1640,  did  not  contain  more 
than  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in 
1660  hardly  thirty  thousand.  Maryland  had  at 
most  only  twelve  thousand.  In  these  two  prov- 
inces, the  royalist  party  had  the  ascendancy,  and 
greeted  with  joy  the  Restoration.  In  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  other  hand,  the  general  feeling  was 
republican ;  and  when  the  local  government  was 
compelled  to  proclaim  Charles  the  Second  as  king, 
they  forbade,  at  the  same  time,  all  tumultuous 
assemblies,  all  kinds  of  merry-making  and  even 
the  drinking  of  the  king's  health.  There  was,  at 
that  time,  neither  the  moral  unity,  nor  the  physi- 
cal strength,  necessary  to  the  foundation  of  a 
state. 

"After  1688,  when  England  was  finally  in  pos- 
session of  a  free  government,  the  colonies  felt  but 
slightly  its  advantages.  The  charters,  which 
Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second  had 
either  taken  away  or  impaired,  were  but  imper- 
fectly and  partially  restored  to  them.  The  same 
confusion  prevailed,  the  same  struggles  arose,  be- 
tween the  different  powers.  The  greater  part  of 
the  governors,  coming  from  Europe,  temporarily 
invested  with  the  prerogatives  and  pretensions  of 
royalty,  displayed  them  with  more  arrogance  than 
power,  in  an  administration,  generally  speaking, 
inconsistent,  irritating,  seldom  successful,  fre- 
quently marked  by  grasping  selfishness,  and  a 
postponement  of  the  interests  of  the  public  to 
petty  personal  quarrels.  Moreover,  it  was  hence- 
forth not  the  crown  alone,  but  the  crown  and  the 
mother  country  united,  with  which  the  colonies 
had  to  deal.  Their  real  sovereign  was  no  longer 
the  king,  but  the  king  and  the  people  of  Great 
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Britain,  represented  and  mingled  together  in  Par- 
liament. And  the  Parliament  regarded  the 
colonies  with  nearly  the  same  eyes,  and  held,  in 
respect  to  them,  nearly  the  same  language,  as  had 
lately  beon  used  towards  the  Parliament  itself,  by 
those  kings  whom  it  afterwards  overcame.  An 
aristocratic  senate  is  the  most  intractable  of 
masters.  Every  member  of  it  possesses  the  su- 
preme power,  and  no  one  is  responsible  for  its 
exercise. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  colonies  were  rapidly 
increasing  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  strengtii 
internally,  and  in  importance  externally.  Instead 
of  a  few  obscure  establishments,  solely  occupied 
with  their  own  aflairs,  and  hardly  able  to  sustain 
their  own  existence,  a  people  was  now  forming 
itself,  whose  agriculture,  commerce,  enterprising 
spirit,  and  relative  position  to  other  states,  Avere 
giving  them  a  place  and  consideration  among  men. 
The  mother  country,  unable  to  govern  them  well, 
had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  ill  will  to  oppress 
them  absolutely.  She  vexed  and  annoyed  them 
without  checking  their  growth." 

The  acquisition  of  Canada,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Florida,  ren- 
dered America  of  vast  importance  in 
British  politics,  and  the  country 
loomed  so  large  in  the  horizon  that 
it  seemed  to  the  British  government 
to  require  a  new  policy.  The  Lords 
of  Trade  had  for  some  time  been 
maintaining  that  America  was  a 
source  from  which  large  revenues 
could  be  obtained  to  bolster  up  the 
parent  government.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  alter  terri- 
torial boundaries,  to  remodel  local 
constitutions,  to  abridge  the  popular 
power,  and  to  reorganize  the  aristo- 
cratic element  —  in  short,  to  remake 
America  in  conformity  with  English 
laws,  customs  and  institutions.  The 
program  included  the  enforcement  of 
the  Navigation  Acts  and  the  laws  of 
trade,  which  had  practically  been 
dead  letters  for  a  number  of  years, 


the  collection  of  a  stipulated  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  army. 

Let  us,  therefore,  briefly  review 
some  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
the  contentions  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  As  the  Navi- 
gation Acts  or  Acts  of  Trade  were 
probably  the  greatest  irritant,  these 
shall  receive  first  consideration. 

These  acts  were  not  an  innovation 
in  the  Eighteenth  century,  since  such 
enactments  had  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  many  years.  In  1381 
Richard  II.  had  caused  a  law  to  be 
enacted  (5  R.  II.  St.  L,  c.  23)  that 
'*  none  of  the  king's  liege  people 
should  ship  any  merchandise  out  of  or 
into  the  realm,  except  in  the  ships  of 
the  king's  legiance,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture." A  similar  act  was  passed 
in  1463  (3  Ed.  IV.  c.  I),  but  after  three 
years  it  became  inoperative.  Under 
Henry  VII.  (1485-1509)  laws  were 
passed  (1  H.  VIL,  c.  8  and  4  H.  VIL, 
c.  10)  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
certain  commodities  except  in  English 
bottoms,  manned  by  English  sailors, 
thus  attempting  to  enforce  a  mo- 
nopoly for  English  ships.  In  1540  the 
old  laws  were  reenacted,  the  freights 
defined,  and  inducements  offered  to 
aliens  to  use  British  ships.  Elizabeth 
was  more  liberal  in  her  attitude  to- 
ward commerce,  and  by  the  act  of 
1563  (5  Eliz.,  c.  5)  merely  reserved  the 
coasting  trade. 

The  early  colonies  had  been  ex- 
empted from  the  restrictions  of  these 
acts,   and  the  Dutch,  then  the  chief 
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carriers  on  the  ocean,  had  succeeded 
in  securing  the  bulk  of  the  colonial 
trade.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  tlio  col- 
onies evinced  signs  of  prosperity, 
measures  were  taken  to  secure  the 
growing  trade  for  England  and  to  ex- 
elude  the  Dutch  entirely.  Letters  and 
proclamations  were  sent  out  to  the 
colonial  governors  in  1621,  1624,  1629, 
and  1637,  forbidding  the  importation 
of  merchandise  in  foreign  bottoms, 
and  *'  strictly  and  resolutely  "  for- 
bidding all  trade  and  traffic  with  the 
Dutch.  In  1645  an  act  was  passed, 
and  in  the  following  year  amended 
so  as  to  include  the  colonies,  declaring 
that  certain  articles  should  be  im- 
ported into  England  only  in  ships 
fitted  out  in  England  by  English  sub- 
jects and  manned  by  Englishmen. 
English  goods  came  into  the  colonies 
duty  free,  but  no  colonial  goods  could 
be  exported  in  foreign  ships. 

In  1651,  in  1660  and  later,  acts  were 
passed  (12  C.  IT,  c.  18  and  14  C.  IT,  c. 
11)  which  struck  particularly  hard  at 
the  Dutch.  It  was  declared  that  no 
goods  ''  of  the  growth,  production  or 
manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America  "  should  be  imported  into 
England  save  in  ships  built  in  Eng- 
land, by  Englishmen,  owned,  and 
manned  by  a  crew  three  parts  English. 
Goods  from  Europe  could  come  either 
in  English  ships  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  which  produced  the  goods. 
Colonial  shipping  was  also  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  English.  Therefore, 
as  Holland  was  not  a  producing  coun- 
try, tshe  was  practically  shut  out  from 


commercial  activities  —  at  least  with 
the  English  —  and  practically  all 
foreign  vessels  were  shut  out  from  the 
carrying  trade.*  The  colonists  did 
not  object  to  these  provisions,  as  the 
colonies  were  favored  as  much  as 
England  and  were  therefore  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing.  But  there 
was  a  clause  in  this  act  to  which  the 
colonists  did  make  objection  —  that 
prohibiting  the  colonies  from  export- 
ing sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp, 
grain,  meats,  pitch,  indigo,  ginger, 
fustic,  or  other  dye-wood  to  any 
country  other  tlian  England  —  the 
British  merchants  arguing  that,  if  the 
colonies  were  allowed  to  do  so,  they 
would  reap  all  the  profits  and  the 
mother  country  should  gain  nothing; 
whereas,  if  the  colonies  were  com- 
pelled to  ship  these  articles  to  Eng- 
land at  a  small  profit,  the  merchants 
of  the  mother  country  could  re-sell 
these  goods  at  a  profit  to  the  conti- 
nental merchants,  and  thus  the  whole 
profit  would  not  be  monopolized  by 
the  colonies,  but  would  be  shared  be- 
tween them  and  England.f 

In  1663  another  act  was  passed 
(15  C.  IL,  c.  7)  by  which  all  European 
commodities  needed  by  the  colonists 
were  required  to  be  shipped  from 
England  in  English  or  colonial  ves- 


*  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.  116. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  38-39;  Doyle,  p.  116.  The  prohibited 
articles  became  known  as  "  enumerated  articles," 
and  in  1704  molasses  and  in  1705  South  Carolina 
rice  were  added  to  the  list,  though  in  1770  it 
was  provided  that  rice  could  be  carried  to 
European  ports  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  the  act 
becoming  law  in  1731  {North  Carolina  Records, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  499). 
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scls.  Thus  the  colonists  were  ham- 
pered on  both  sides,  being  compelled  to 
ship  the  bulk  of  the  native  products  to 
England  and  to  take  their  manu- 
factured products  from  or  through 
her.*  It  was  also  provided  that  a 
bond  should  be  given  insuring  the 
landing  of  the  cargo  in  an  English  or 
Scotch  port  unless  destined  for  a  port 
in  an  English  colony,  in  which  case 
the  duty  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
landing.  The  colonists  interpreted 
this  as  allowing  them  to  ship  goods  to 
any  foreign  port  on  the  payment  of  a 
duty  upon  loading.  In  1696,  however, 
this  part  of  the  act  was  amended  so 
that  the  wording  could  not  be  mis- 
construed as  to  the  provision  requir- 
ing a  security  to  be  given  that  the 
goods  would  be  shipped  to  English, 
Scotch  or  colonial  ports.f 

In  1733  the  British  merchants  in- 
terested in  the  sugar  trade  com- 
plained that  the  colonists  were  ob- 
taining large  quantities  of  sugar  and 
molasses  from  the  French  West 
Indies  free  of  the  intercolonial  duties 
to  which  *'  enumerated  articles  " 
from  British  colonies  were  subject. 
The  New  Englanders  had  begun  the 
manufacture  of  rum  from  molasses 
bought  of  the  French,  thus  becoming 
competitors  with  the  British  mer- 
chants. The  chief  seats  of  distillation 
were  Boston  and  Newport.  In  order 
to  stop  this  traffic  and  to  compel  the 

•  On  the  results  of  these  acts  see  Fiske,  Old 
Virginia  and  Ber  Neighloiirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  44-53; 
P.  A.  Bruce.  Economic  Uistory  of  Virginia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

t  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.  116. 


colonists  to  purchase  their  rum, 
sugar  and  molasses  from  the  British 
West  Indies,  Parliament  imposed  a 
duty  equivalent  to  one  cent  per  pound 
on  sugar,  12  cents  per  gallon  on 
molasses,  and  18  cents  per  gallon  on 
rum  imported  from  the  French  or 
Dutch  West  Indies.  Rhode  Island 
protested  that  this  act  was  *'  highly 
prejudicial  to  her  charter;"  and  Part- 
ridge, the  New  York  agent  in  Lon- 
don, in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle said:  "  Besides  the  injury  the 
bill  will  be  in  itself,  almost  tanta- 
mount to  a  prohibition,  it  is  divesting 
the  colonists  of  their  rights  as  the 
king's  natural  born  subjects  and  Eng- 
lishmen, in  levying  subsidies  upon 
them  against  their  consent,  when  they 
are  annexed  to  no  county  in  Great 
Britain,  have  no  representatives  in 
Parliament,  nor  are  any  part  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  kingdom."  Massa- 
chusetts was  also  sorely  vexed  at  the 
passage  of  this  *'  Molasses  Act,"  and 
took  a  firm  stand  against  its  enforce- 
ment, and  as  Hildreth  says :  ''It  was 
easier,  however,  to  pass  the  act 
than  to  collect  duties  systematically 
evaded,  not  by  a  few  smugglers  only, 
but  by  the  whole  body  of  colonial 
traders.  Large  quantities  of  foreign 
molasses  were  imported,  but  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  upon  it  was  very 
small. ' '  * 

A  brisk  trade  had  now  sprung  up 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
colonies  which  was  greatly  injuring 


*  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii., 
p.  357. 
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the  English  merchants,  for  the  col- 
onists would  not  purchase  in  England 
what  they  could  buy  cheaper  at  home. 
Consequently,  in  1763,  an  act  was 
passed  which  seriously  crippled  this 
intercolonial  trade,  those  commodities 
that  England  could  supply  being  sub- 
jected to  a  duty  equivalent  to  that 
imposed  on  their  consumption  in  Eng- 
land. This  act  resulted  only  in  more 
extensive  evasions  of  the  law  than 
were  already  taking  place,  and 
smuggling  became  an  accepted  pro- 
fession,* it  being  estimated  that 
40,000  persons  were  engaged  in  it  by 
sea  and  by  land.f 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  polit- 
ical economists  of  that  time,  the  col- 
onists should  gladly  have  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  as  they 
were  far  more  fair  and  liberal  than 
those  many  other  nations  were  giving 
to  their  colonies.  Furthermore,  the 
restrictions  were  not  all  against  the 
colonies,  as  by  the  act  of  1663  tobacco 
planting  was  prohibited  in  England, 
thus  creating  a  monopoly  in  that 
staple  for  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
planters.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  offset  the  harsh  features  of  the 
Acts  by  giving  compensatory  advan- 
tages in  other  directions.  Bounties 
were  paid  to  the  colonists  on  hemp, 
flax,  lumber  and  all  naval  stores  that 
they  produced,  and  South  Carolina 
had  a  bounty  on  indigo,  beside  being 


allowed  to  ship  her  goods  to  all 
European  ports  south  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre.  Irish  linen  was  allowed  to  be 
shipped  to  the  colonists  duty  free, 
salt  needed  for  curing  fish  might  be 
imported  from  any  European  port, 
and  drawbacks  were  allowed  on  goods 
warehoused  in  England  and  then 
shipped  to  the  colonies.  The  colonists 
were  also  allowed  to  ship  grain,  lum- 
ber, salt,  provisions,  fish,  sugar,  and 
rum  to  any  port  in  the  world,  provided 
these  goods  were  carried  in  English 
or  colonial  ships,  of  which  the  owners 
and  three-fourths  of  the  crews  were 
British  subjects.  The  British  West 
Indies  were  also  compelled  to  pur- 
chase their  provisions  and  lumber 
from  the  American  colonies.* 

Finding,  however,  that  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts  did  not  create  the  trade 
monopoly  the  merchants  had  ex- 
pected, Parliament  from  1731  on 
passed  many  acts  to  repress  colonial 
manufacture  of  such  articles  as  could 
be  made  in  England.  This  only  added 
to  the  irritation  already  existing  in 
the  colonies. 

In  May,  1718,  a  duty  on  English 
manufactures  was  imposed  by  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  ship-building  in- 
dustry, which  turned  out  6,000  tons  of 
shipping  annually,  was  also  favored 
by  a  small  discrimination.  But  this 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  British 
ship-builders  and  manufacturers,  who 
thought  that  the  colonists  would  soon 


*  See  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p.  118  et 
seq. 

t  Fisher,  h'tmggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  6,  p.  51. 


*  Fisher,  Struggle  for  Amo-ican  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  44 ;  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p. 
117. 
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'*  be  able  to  live  without  Great 
Britain;  and  their  ability,  joined  to 
their  inclination,  [would]  be  of  very  ill 
consequence."  The  king  therefore 
annulled  the  import  duty.  Tliereafter, 
every  form  of  colonial  industry  which 
competed  with  British  interests  was 
discouraged  or  forbidden.  The  Lon- 
don hat-makers  ascertained  that  hats 
were  being  made  in  America  and  peti- 
tioned to  be  protected  against  this 
competition.*  Governor  Shute  wrote 
home  that  **  the  inhabitants  worked 
up  their  wool  and  flax,  and  made  a 
coarse  cloth  for  their  own  use;  that 
they  manufactured  a  great  part  of 
their  leather ;  that  there  were  hatters 
in  the  maritime  towns;  and  that  six 
furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  were  set 
up  for  making  iron,  "f  An  act  was 
therefore  passed  in  1732,  forbidding 
the  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  col- 
onies by  all  except  those  who  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  and  only  two  apprentices  were 
allowed  to  a  hatter.  The  act  also  pro- 
hibited the  shipment  of  hats  to 
Europe  and  from  one  colony  to  an- 
other. This  was  done  to  keep  the  in- 
dustry within  bounds,  and  for  the 
same  reason  acts  were  passed  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  wool  or 
woolen  goods  from  the  colonies. |  The 
Board  of  Trade  was  also  informed 
that  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and 


•  Doyle,  Colonies  under  Hanover,  p,  123;  N.  J. 
Archives,  vol.  iii.,  p.  301. 

T  Quoted  from  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  239. 

t  8  George  I.,  c.  15,  sec.  24;  5  George  II.,  c.  22; 
23  George  II.,  c.  29.,  sec.  0;  10  and  11  William 
III.,  c.  10,  sec.  19;  12  George  II.,  c.  21,  sec.  11. 


linen  goods  in  New  York  had  in- 
creased to  such  proportions  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  articles  used  in  the 
colonies  were  made  there,*  and  they 
therefore  instructed  Governor  Hunter 
to  take  some  steps  to  restrict  the  in- 
dustry, but  we  do  not  find  that 
Hunter  adopted  any  such  repressive 
measures  or  that  there  were  any  fur- 
ther complaints.f  The  British  iron- 
masters then  becoming  jealous,  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
containing  the  clause,  "  that  none  in 
the  plantations  should  manufacture 
iron  wares  of  any  kind  out  of  any 
sows,  pigs  or  bars  whatsoever,"  to 
which  clause  the.  House  of  Lords 
added  the  further  proviso  that  "  no 
forge,  going  by  water,  or  other  works 
should  be  erected  in  any  of  the  said 
plantations,  for  the  making,  working, 
or  converting  of  any  sows,  pigs,  or 
cast  iron  into  bar  or  sod  iron."  The 
bill,  however,  was  defeated.  Li  Sep- 
tember, 1721,  the  Board  of  Trade  com- 
piled an  elaborate  statistical  report 
of  colonial  commerce,  by  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  colonies  yielded  an 
annual  balance  of  £200,000  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  colonies 
employed  more  than  one-fourth  and 
nearly  one-third  of  all  the  ships  of 
the  mother  country.  This  report  only 
stimulated  the  desire  of  the  home  au- 
thorities to  lay  still  heavier  taxes  on 
the  colonies,  in  order  that  the  home 
industries  might  not  be  forced  to  sus- 


•  .V.  r.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  v.,  p.  413. 
t  Doyle,  p.   124. 
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pend  business.*  In  1750  an  act  was 
passedf  designed  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  nails  in  the  colonies 
by  prohibiting  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  *'  slitting  mills  "  for  con- 
verting iron  bars  into  thin  rods  (from 
which  the  nails  were  made). 

Indeed,  England  seemed  to  regard 
the  colonies  merely  as  outlets  for  her 
manufactures,  as  feeders  for  her 
trade,  and  as  convenient  distributors 
of  her  capital.  Had  the  reciprocal 
benefits  to  the  colonists  been  as  great 
as  the  returns  from  the  operation  of 
these  acts,  or  had  the  tendency  of  the 
government  at  home  been  toward 
making  the  trade  restrictions  more 
lenient,  possibly  the  breach  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
might  never  have  become  any  wider; 
but  each  succeeding  ministry  en- 
deavored to  win  popularity  at  home, 
for  which  the  easiest  method  was  to 
adopt  some  new  scheme  for  monopol- 
izing colonial  trade.  Hence  the  ten- 
sion became  acute,  culminating  in  the 
Eevolution.f 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  240. 

t23   George  II.,  c.  29. 

t  For  the  history  of  the  Navigation  Acts  see 
the  chapter  on  "The  Commercial  Legislation  of 
England  and  the  American  Colonies  1660- 
1760,"  in  Ashley's  Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic 
(1900);  G.  L.  Beer,  The  Commercial  Policy  of 
England  Toward  the  American  Colonies  (1893): 
Sir  J.  Child,  New  Discourse  of  Trade  (1694)  ;  R. 
Coke,  Discourse  of  Trade  (1670);  W.  Cunning- 
ham, Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce 
(4th  ed.,  1903);  W.  S.  Lindsay,  History  of  Mer- 
chant Shipping  (1876)  ;  J.  R.  Macculloch,  "Navi- 
gation Acts"  in  Dictionary  of  Covfimerce ;  Sir  S. 
H.  Northcote,  A  Short  Review  of  the  History  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  of  England  (1849);  J. 
Reeves,    The    Law    of    Shipping    and    Navigation 


The  attempt  to  set  up  an  Anglican 
episcopal  system  in  the  colonies  was 
another  cause  of  irritation,  if  not  one 
of  the  chief  causes  for  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. "While  perhaps  not  to  be  ranked 
with  the  Navigation  Acts,  the  Stamp 
Act,  etc.,  yet  it  was  an  important 
factor  in  moulding  revolutionary 
opinion  and  differentiating  revolu- 
tionary parties.*  John  Adams,  writ- 
ing in  1815,  says,  **  Who  will  believe 
that  the  apprehension  of  episcopacy 
contributed  fifty  years  ago,  as  much 
as  any  other  cause,  to  arouse  the  at- 
tention, not  only  of  the  enquiring 
mind,  but  of  the  common  people,  and 
urge  them  to  close  thinking  on  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment over  the  colonies?  This,  never- 
theless, was  a  fact  as  certain  as  any  in 
the  history  of  North  America.  The 
objection  was  not  merely  to  the  office 
of  a  bishop,  though  even  that  was 
dreaded,  but  to  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  on  which  it  must  be 
founded,  *  *  *  [for]  if  Parlia- 
ment can  erect  dioceses  and  appoint 
bishops  they  may  introduce  the  whole 
hierarchy,  establish  tithes,  forbid 
marriages  and  funerals,  establish  re- 
ligions,   forbid    dissenters,  "f    Jona- 

from  the  time  of  Edtoard  HI.  to  the  end  of  1806 
(1807);  P.  A.  Bruce,  The  Economic  History  of 
Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1896);  W. 
B.  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New 
England  (1800)  ;  Joshua  Gee,  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation of  Great  Britain. 

*  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
221. 

t  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  x..  pp.  185,  288; 
Mellen  Chamberlain,  John  Adams,  the  Statesman 
of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  25,  note. 
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than  Boucher  also  insisted  that  this 
controversy  was  "  clearly  one  cause 
that  led  to  the  revolution."* 

The  Church  of  England  had  been 
established  by  law  during  the  colonial 
era  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Maryland  and  Georgia,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  three  counties  in  New 
York,  it  had  no  legal  existence  any- 
where, and  in  New  England  ' '  scatter- 
ing the  seeds  of  Episcopacy  was  sow- 
ing tares  by  the  Evil  Ones."t  It  was 
to  escape  the  soul-destroying  con- 
formity and  episcopal  tyranny  that 
the  Puritans  had  fled  to  New  Eng- 
land, as  they  Avent  to  the  New  World 
not  so  much  to  erect  a  state  as 
a  church,  though  tliey  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  liberalitj'  or  toleration. 
To  the  Puritan  mind.  Episcopacy  and 
monarchy  were  associated  in  their 
evil  effects,  and  any  attempt  to  set  up 
bishops  was  certain  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  New  Englanders. 
Even  in  Virginia,  where  the  church 
was  strongest,  the  institution  of  a 
hierarchy  would  have  received  a  cold 
welcome.  In  1634  William  Laud,  at 
the  head  of  the  High  Commission,  be- 
gan his  attacks  on  the  Puritans  (in  his 
attempt  to  extinguish  all  forms  of 
dissent)  by  means  of  fines,  imprison- 
ment and  exile.  In  1638  Laud  re- 
solved to  send  a  Bishop  to  New  Eng- 
land for  their  better  government,  with 
power  to  compel  obedience,  but  the 

•  Boucher,  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  150.  See  also  W. 
S.  Perry.  History  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  vol.  i.,  pp.  304  et  seq.,  425. 

t  Mellen  Chamberlain,  John  Adams,  p.  24. 


civir  wars  prevented  any  further  ef- 
forts to  set  up  an  episcopate.*  And 
in  1645,  Laud,  after  impeachment 
proceedings  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.f 
Prior  to  the  Eestoration,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Bishop  of  London 
ought  to  be  consulted  regarding  the 
affairs  of  the  English  churches  in 
America,  but  it  was  not  until  1675, 
when  Henry  Compton  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  London,  that  legal 
sanction  was  given  to  such  author- 
ity.:}: At  that  time  instructions  were 
sent  to  the  royal  governors  to  see  that 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  read 
each  Sunday  and  Holy  Day,  and  that 
the  sacrament  was  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  while  no  minister  could  be 
prepared  to  any  benefice  in  the  colony 
without  a  certificate  from  the  Bishop 
of  London  as  to  his  conformity.  1| 
From  that  time  Compton  endeavored 
to  increase  the  diocesan  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  colonies 
and  to  improve  the  spiritual  condi- 
tions of  the  colonial  clergy.  In  1701 
Compton  procured  the  incorporation 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  his  work 
was  carried  further  by  Gibson  who 


*  Arthur  L.  Cross,  The  Anglican  Episcopate 
and  the  American  Colonics,  in  Harvard  Historical 
Studies,  vol.  ix.,  p.  21,  note  2;  Chamberlain,  John 
Adams,  pp.  25-26. 

t  See  S.  R.  Gardiner,  The  Personal  Government 
of  Charles  I.,  and  The  Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Charles  I.;  and  Lives  of  Laud  by  Hutton,  Benson 
and  Simpkinson. 

%  Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  pp.   1-25. 

II  A^.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  362. 
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was  authorized  by  royal  commission 
to  hold  spiritual  courts.*  The  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
colonies  petitioned  for  the  institution 
of  bishops  in  America,!  but  the 
Southern  clergy  were  too  well  satis- 
fied with  existing  conditions  to  desire 
interference  on  the  part  of  a  resident 
hierarchy.  The  society  lent  the  weight 
of  its  influence  to  these  petitions, 
Queen  Anne  had  sanctioned  the 
scheme,  and  a  bill  was  about  to  be  in- 
troduced in  Parliament,  when  the 
Queen  died  and  the  proceedings 
ceased.l  The  project  received  little 
encouragement  from  George  I.  or 
from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  for  the 
following  twenty-five  years  agitation 
waned,  but  was  revived  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  Thomas  Seeker,  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  He  said  that  such  an  es- 
tablishment would  not  encroach  upon 
the  present  rights  of  the  civil  govern- 
ments in  the  colonies  nor  endanger 
their  independence.  But  the  Reverend 
Andrew  Eliot  pointed  out  in  reply 
that  if  a  prelate  were  introduced,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tax  the  people 
for  his  support,  which  if  the  assem- 
blies refused  to  do,  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
exerted  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies 


*N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  849-854.  See 
also  S.  E.  Baldwin,  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  n.  s.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  190. 

t  Perry,  American  Episcopal  Church,  vol.  i.,  p. 
396  et  seq. 

t  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
211-212;   Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  p.  101. 


for  this  purpose.*  Eliot  said  in  a  let- 
ter to  Thomas  Hollis:  "  The  people 
of  New  England  are  greatly  alarmed ; 
the  arrival  of  a  bishop  would  raise 
them  as  much  as  any  one  thing,  "f 
There  was  also  opposition  to  the  epis- 
copate in  New  York,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons given  being  that  the  Livingstons 
and  their  Whig  associates  had  been 
educated  at  Yale,  where  Calvinism 
and  hatred  of  prelatical  authority 
were  violent  and  where  they  therefore 
had  imbibed  principles  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  liberty.:}:  Thomas  Sher- 
lock, Bishop  of  London  from  1748  to 
1761,  used  every  endeavor  to  secure 
the  installment  of  bishops  in  America, 
but  he  preferred  to  follow  a  policy 
that  should  force  the  American  Epis- 
copalians to  demand  their  own  episco- 
pate. 1 1  He  was  warned  that  his 
schemes  would  arouse  bitter  feelings,§ 
but  persisted,  and  in  1750  was  aided 
by  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  outlined  a  plan  for  setting  up  an 
episcopate  in  America  which  was  very 
moderate  in  tone,  disclaiming  coercive 
authority  over  the  laity,  providing 
that  bishops  should  not  be  maintained 
by  the  colonies,  and  expressing  the  in- 
tention that  no  bishop  shoiild  be  sent 


*  Eliot,  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
Sermon,  in  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Uis- 
torical  Society,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  209-210. 

t  Chamberlain,  John  Ad<ims,  p.  31. 

4:  See  the  article  by  Charles  H.  Levermore  in 
American  Historical  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  238.  See 
also  H.  A.  Cashing,  King's  College  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Columbia  University  Bulletin 
(March,  1898);   Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel. 

H  Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  p.   113  et  seq. 

§  Cross,  pp.  324-330;  Perry,  American  Episco- 
pal Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  409. 
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to  places  in  the  hands  of  dissenters.* 
During    1763-1765    occurred    the    so- 
called  Jonathan  Mayhew  controversy, 
arising  from  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1763,  in  which  he  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  was  designing  to  root  out  Pres- 
byterianism  and  set  up  episcopacy  in 
the  colonies.f  This  pamphlet  breathed 
an  intense  spirit  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,    and   undoubtedly   intensified 
colonial  hatred  of  the  threatened  epis- 
copal hierarchy:}:    Seeker,  now  Arch- 
bishop   of    Canterbury,    replied    that 
the  Episcopalians  in  the  colonies  pos- 
sessed a  constitutional  right  to  enjoy 
the  ministrations  of  bishops,  and  that 
in  a  land  where  there  was  any  pre- 
tence to  toleration,  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  have  that 
privilege  in  full.    Seeker  then  drew  up 
a  plan  for  the  duties  of  such  a  bishop. 
Mayhew  answered  that,  once  bishops 
were  introduced  and  Episcopalians  at- 
tained a  majority  in  the  legislatures, 
it  would  be  only  a  step  further  to  levy 
taxes  for  the  support  of  bishops,  to 
enact  test  acts,  ecclesiastical  courts, 
etc.  II      While    there    were    few    new 
arguments  advanced,  the  controversy 
seemed  to  bind  men  closer  in  the  ris- 
ing revolutionary  parties,§   and,  ac- 
cording to  Adams,  the  attempt  to  set 
up  an  American  episcopate  "  spread 


*  Perry,  vol.  i.,  p.  408. 
t  Perry,  p.  410  et  scq. 
X  Chamberlain,  John  Adams,  p.  30. 
II  Cross,   Anglican   Episcopate,   pp. 
§  Howard,     Preliminaries     of     the 
p.  21G. 


an  unusual  alarm  against  the  author- 
ity of  parliament."  * 

The  crisis  was  reached  during  1767- 
1771  when  Thomas  B.  Chandler  and 
Charles  Chauncy  began  their  pam- 
phlet war.  Chandler  in  1767  wrote  his 
Appeal  to  the  Public  in  Behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  America,  favor- 
ing the  institution  of  bishops  and  pre- 
senting a  plan  similar  to  the  plans  of 
Butler  and  Seeker.  He  said  that  the 
discontent  among  the  colonies  had  not 
been  caused  by  the  fear  that  bishops 
would  be  settled  among  them,  but  by 
what  the  colonists  regarded  as  an 
''unconstitutional  oppressive  act."t 
But  Chandler  omitted  to  mention 
many  good  reasons  justifying  the  co- 
lonial dread  of  a  hierarchy,  including 
"  those  only  which  could  be  mentioned 
safely,"  and  Chauncey,  after  present- 
ing the  old  and  some  new  objections, 
accused  the  advocates  of  the  episco- 
pate of  suppressing  their  real  motives 
and  questioned  their  good  faith. f 
This  pamphlet,  too,  was  accompanied 
by  an  acrimonious  war  in  the  news- 
papers, a  fact  chiefly  important  in 
showing  that  the  episcopal  question 
had  become  important  in  the  political 
agitation  of  the  time.  As  a  result,  the 
breach  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
Episcopalians  grew  wider  and  wider, 
the  former  advocating  forcible  resist- 
ance to  the  oppressive  measures  of 
Parliament,  while  the  latter  favored 


154-156. 

Revolution, 


*  Adams,  ^yorks,  vol.  x.,  p.  288. 
t  Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  p.   170. 
t  Howard,  Preliminaries  of   the  Revolution,  pp. 
217-219. 
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non-resistance  and  passive  obedience. 
It  is  certain  that  many  Episcopalians 
would  have  taken  the  colonial  side  in 
the  political  struggle,  had  they  not 
been  driven  to  the  royalist  ranks  by 
the  force  of  their  injured  religious 
convictions.*  The  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  had  refused  to  sanction  the 
introduction  of  bishops,  though  the 
colony  was  Episcopalian,  and  thus 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  stood  side 
by  side,  Massachusetts  in  1768  having 
instructed  its  agent  in  London  to  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  an  episco- 
pate in  America.  In  drafting  this  let- 
ter, Samuel  Adams  said:  "  We  hope 
in  God  such  an  establishment  will 
never  take  place  in  America,  and  we 
desire  you  would  strenuously  oppose 
it.  The  revenue  raised  in  America, 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  be  as  con- 
stitutionally applied  towards  the  sup- 
port of  prelacy  as  of  soldiers  and  pen- 
sioners, "f 

Again,  as  late  as  1772,  the  Boston 
committee  of  correspondence  declared 
that  various  attempts  ''  have  been 
made  and  are  now  made,  to  establish 
an  American  Episcopate;"  but  it  was 
also  stated  that  "  no  power  on  earth 
can  justly  give  temporal  or  spiritual 
jurisdiction  within  this  province  ex- 

•  Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  p.  214.  John 
Adams  says  that  "  the  church  people  are,  many 
of  them,  favorers  of  the  Stamp  Act  at  present." 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  168,  348. 

t  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  105  ;  Chamberlain, 
John  Adams,  p.  31;  Wells,  Life  of  Samuel  Adams, 
vol.  i.,  p.  157.  See  also  Hawks,  Contrihutions  to 
American  Church  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  126  et  seq.: 
Baldwin,  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bisfiop  of  London,  p. 
210;  Perry,  American  Episcopal  Church,  vol.  i., 
p.  419. 


cept  the  Great  and  General  Court. ' '  * 
Whatever  the  Virginia  churchmen 
may  have  thought  of  the  New  England 
Congregationalists,  they  met  on  the 
common  ground  of  hostility  to  Angli- 
canism.! It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  religious  controversy  helped  to 
embitter  the  minds  of  the  colonists 
and  to  hasten  the  impending  crisis. 
"  When  it  is  recollected  that  till  now 
[1771]  the  opposition  to  an  American 
Episcopate  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  the  demagogues  and  independents 
of  the  New  England  provinces,  but 
that  it  is  now  espoused  with  much 
warmth  by  the  people  of  A^irginia,  it 
requires  no  great  depth  of  political 
sagacity  to  see  what  the  motives  and 
views  of  the  former  have  been,  or 
what  will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
defection  of  the  latter. ' '  X 

Still  another  cause  for  irritation 
was  the  attitude  of  the  mother  coun- 
try toward  banking  and  currency  in 
the  colonies.  As  early  as  1690  Massa- 
chusetts had  issued  paper  money  to 
aid  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  against 
Canada,  and  soon  the  other  colonies 
followed  her  example.  But  so  un- 
stable were  financial  conditions,  that 
by  1748  the  price  of  £100  coin  had 
risen  from  £180  in  paper  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  £1,100  in  paper  in  New  York. 
In  1720  Parliament  passed  the  **  Bub- 
ble Act,"  designed  to  break  up  such 
private  banks  as  had  been  chartered 


*  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  287-288 :  Thorn- 
ton, Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  192. 

t  Chamberlain,  John  Adams,  p.  37. 

t  Boucher,  Tieiv  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution, 
p.   103. 
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to  issue  circulating  notes,  and  in  1740 
the  provisions  of  this  act  were  made 
to  cover  the  colonies.  In  1751  an  act 
was  passed  forbidding  the  colonists  to 
issue  any  more  colonial  paper  cur- 
rency save  to  pay  the  cost  of  repel- 
ling an  invasion  or  to  provide  for  the 
annual  current  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  even  these  issues  were 
to  be  supervised  by  the  crown.  In 
1763  all  paper  currency  outstanding 
was  declared  void,  although  in  1773 
provincial  bills  of  credit  were  ordered 
to  be  received  as  legal  tender.  This 
controversy  therefore  provoked  much 
bitterness  in  the  colonists,  who  con- 
sidered that  a  cheap  circulating  med- 
ium was  essential  to  continued  pros- 
perity, and  the  stubbornness  of  the 
home  government  in  refusing  to  grant 
this  concession  was  one  of  the  many 
causes  of  the  Revolution. 

One  of  the  earliest  manifestations 
that  the  colonies  would  not  conform  to 
the  acts  passed  by  Parliament  re- 
straining their  trade,  was  the  dispute 
over  ''  writs  of  assistance  "  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  August,  1760,  Thomas 
Pownall  had  been  succeeded  by  Fran- 
cis Bernard  as  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  latter  had  high  notions  re- 
garding the  authority  of  the  mother 
country  over  the  colonies.  He  de- 
fended the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
but  was  quite  without  the  pliancy  and 
adroitness  that  had  distinguished  his 
predecessor.  His  efforts  to  promote 
the  plans  laid  by  the  ministry  were 
warmly  seconded  by  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, who  had  lately  been  appointed 


lieutenant-governor.  Hutchinson  had 
also  lately  been  appointed  chief-jus- 
lice,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  elder 
Otis,  to  whom  Pownall  had  promised 
a  seat  on  the  bench.*  Before  Hutch- 
inson was  appointed  the  younger  Otis 
had  said:  ''  If  Governor  Bernard 
does  not  appoint  my  father  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  I  will  kindle  such 
a  fire  in  the  province  as  shall  singe  the 
governor,  though  I  myself  perish  in 
the  flames,  "t  At  this  time  the  colo- 
nists had  opened  up  a  brisk  trade  with 
the  French  islands,  and  the  English 
ministry  had  ordered  that  the  acts  of 
trade  be  more  strictly  enforced.  To 
prevent  evasions  of  the  law  (otherwise 
known  as  smuggling)  "  writs  of  as- 
sistance "  were  issued  by  the  judica- 
ture, which  permitted  the  breaking 
into  and  searching  the  places  which 
might  be  suspected  of  harboring  smug- 
gled goods.  As  smuggling  was  at  this 
time  quite  prevalent,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  customs  officers  applied  for 
some  of  these  writs,  to  which  the  mer- 
chants determined  to  offer  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  These  mer- 
chants retained  Oxenbridge  Thacher 
(or  Thatcher)  and  James  Otis,  son  of 
the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  him- 
self at  that  time  advocate  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. While  holding  this  position 
as  advocate,  Otis  could  not  with  honor 


*  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  55-56. 

t  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  141 
(ed.  of  1788).  Tudor,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Otis, 
p.  54,  says  that  this  speech  has  never  been  authen- 
ticated. See  also  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams, 
;  p.  42-43,  150-151. 
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accept  an  appointment  of  the  mer- 
chants nor  take  part  in  the  fight.  But 
he  resigned  his  office  and  agreed  to 
argue  the  case  for  the  merchants.*  In 
February,  1761,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  trial,  the  council  chamber  of  the 
town  house  was  crowded  to  suffocation 
by  the  officers  of  the  government  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
The  advocate  for  the  crown  opened 
the  case  with  a  long  and  elaborate 
argument  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  British  parliament  had  the  right 
to  legislate  for  the  entire  British  em- 
pire, including  the  colonies.  Thacher 
answered  him  in  an  ingenious  and  able 
speech,  basing  his  arguments  upon 
purely  technical  and  legal  points.  Otis, 
however,  was  not  tb  be  confined  to 
these  narrow  limits.  He  assailed  the 
acts  of  trade  as  being  both  oppres- 
sive and  unconstitutional,  and  by  his 
fire  and  vehemence  swept  everything 
before  him.  John  Adams  says :  ' '  Otis 
was  a  flame  of  fire.  With  a  prompti- 
tude of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of 
research,  a  rapid  summary  of  histori- 
cal events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of 
legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance 
of  his  eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  torrent 
of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried 
away  everything  before  him.  Ameri- 
can Independence  was  then  and  there 
born ;  the  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes 
were  then  and  there  sown.  *  *  * 
Every  man  of  the  crowded  audience 
appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did, 
ready  to  take  up  arms  against  '  writs 
of  assistance.'     Then  and  there  was 


the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great 
Britain."* 

This  speech  by  Otis  was  felt  to  be 
of  great  importance,  and  the  influence 
of  his  fervid  eloquence  was  widely  felt 
throughout  the  whole  province.  Otis 
himself  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Boston,  where  he  assumed 
a  leading  position  in  guiding  its  af- 
fairs.f  The  **  writs  of  assistance  " 
were  granted,  but  they  were  too  un- 
popular to  be  used,  except  in  rare 
cases.  To  say,  however,  that  Ameri- 
can independence  was  born  in  Otis's 
magnificent  outburst  is  a  stretch  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  Adams,  for 
the  speech  was  not  epoch-making  to 
such  an  extent.  Both  Otis  and  his 
audience  at  that  time  were  thoroughly 
loyal,  having  no  thought  of  an  armed 
conflict.  The  argument  was  simply  an 
incident  in  the  friction  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies,  and 
the  speech  was  of  interest  only  be- 
cause of  the  prominence,  the  daring, 
and  the  ability  of  the  pleader. | 


Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  56-57. 
Vol.  II  —  15 


*  Adams  Works,  vol.  x.,  pp.  247-248.  The  lan- 
guage of  Adams  is  given  a  little  differently  in 
Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  60-61;  Otis's  speech  is 
given  on  p.  63  et  seq.  See  also  Howard,  Prelimi- 
naries of  the  Revolution,  chap,  iv.,  and  authorities 
cited;  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  546  et  seq.;  Moses  Coit 
Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  31-36  and  the  authorities  there 
cited;  W.  V.  Wells,  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  vol.  i. ; 
and  Judge  Horace  Gray's  appendix  on  "  Writs  of 
Assistance,"  pp.  391-540  in  Quincy's  Reports  of 
Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  Judicature  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  between  1761  and  1112. 

t  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  88-96. 

X  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  45.  See  also 
Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  p.  102. 
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1764-1766. 
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When  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
England  and  France  was  signed  in 
1703,  the  British  ministry  fonnd  the 
country  under  an  enormons  debt,  and 
in  order  to  pay  the  interest  —  and  if 
possible  the  principal  —  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  accordance  with  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  made 
several  years  prior  to  this  time,  that 
the  colonies  in  America  should  be 
taxed  by  Parliament.  There  were  few 
who  denied  that  Parliament  had  au- 
thority over  the  colonies.*  But  the 
exact  nature  of  this  authority  and  how 
far  it  extended,  were  not  quite  clear 
in  the  minds  of  many.  Up  to  this  time 
the  colonies  had  unwillingly  yielded  to 
Parliament  in  regard  to  commercial 
transactions,    yet    they   had   suffered 


*  In  1757  and  again  in  1761  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  had  admitted  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  in  1768  it  had  admitted  "that 
his  Majesty's  high  court  of  Parliament  is  the 
supreme  legislative  power  over  the  whole  empire.'" 
—  J.  K.  Hosmer,  iianiuel  Adams,  p.  31. 


legislation  to  be  enacted  without  pro- 
test on  a  number  of  matters  other 
than  trade.  The  colonial  trade  had 
for  a  long  time  been  regulated  by  Par- 
liament for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
merchants  in  the  mother  country,  and 
Parliament  had  appointed  the  custom 
house  officers  and  courts  of  admiralty 
in  the  colonies.  While  the  colonies 
had  not  made  any  serious  protest, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  systematically 
evaded  the  acts  of  trade  wherever  pos- 
sible. Nevertheless,  they  had  sub- 
mitted throughout  the  entire  contro- 
versy to  Parliament,  considering  that 
that  body  had  a  sort  of  legal  vested 
riglit  in  all  points  of  this  kind.  But 
Parliament  had  not  as  yet  exercised 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue  only.  Such  minor 
matters  as  the  regulation  of  postage 
on  letters  and  certain  duties  on 
"  enumerated  articles  "  were  trifles, 
and   no   matter   what   might   be    the 
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power  of  Parliament  under  the  stat- 
utes to  levy  duties  on  the  colonial 
trade,  it  is  certain  that  Parliament 
had  never  attempted  to  exercise  such 
power  for  revenue  only.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  attempt  was  made, 
the  colonists  strenuously  resisted, 
finally  going  to  war  to  maintain  their 
rights.*  When  it  was  suggested  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  a  tax  be 
levied  upon  the  colonies,  he  had  de- 
clined to  make  the  experiment,  saying, 
'*  I  shall  leave  this  operation  to  some 
one  of  my  successors,  who  may  pos- 
sess more  courage  than  I,  and  have 
less  regard  for  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  England.  My  opinion  is,  that, 
if  by  favoring  the  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies with  foreign  nations,  they  gain 
£500,000,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  fully 
one  half  of  it  will  have  come  into  the 
royal  exchequer,  by  the  increased 
demand  for  English  manufactures. 
This  is  a  mode  of  taxing  them  more 
agreeably  to  their  own  constitution 
and  laws,  as  well  as  our  own."  But 
Walpole 's  successors  did  not  have  the 
same  political  sagacity  and  ventured 
to  try  what  he  had  frankly  declined  to 
attempt.! 


*  See,  however,  the  statement  of  "  The  Loyalist 
Argument"  with  the  varions  excerpts  from  the 
Tory  writings  in  Tyler's  Literary  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  xiii.— xvii. 
See  also  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence, vol.  i.,  pp.  197-205  and  other  authorities 
cited. 

t  "  The  disposition  to  tax  the  Americans,  unless 
they  would  tax  themselves  equal  to  the  wishes 
of  the  ministry,  was  undoubtedly  strengthened  by 
the  reports  of  their  gaiety  and  luxury  which 
reached  the  mother  country ;  it  was  also  said,  that 
the    planters    lived    like    princes,    while    the    in- 


The  credit  for  the  origin  of  the 
scheme  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
Stamp  Act  is  due  to  George  Gren- 
ville.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who,  though  very  dubious  about  the 
propriety  of  taxing  the  colonists  with- 
out representation,  yet,  according  to 
Bancroft,*  loved  power  and  the  favor 
of  Parliament ;  and,  contemplating  the 
immense  debt  of  England  with  a  sort 
of  terror,  he  was  ready  to  insist  upon 
the  colonies  helping  to  bear  their 
mother's  burden.  Walpole  says  he 
was  '^  great  in  daring  and  little  in 
views  "■  arid  "  was  charmed  to  have 
an  untrodden  field  before  him  of  cal- 
culation and  experittient. "  On  March 
9,  1764,  therefore,  forgetting  the  wise 


habitants  of  Britain  labored  hard  for  a  tolerable 
subsistence.  The  officers  lately  returned,  repre- 
sented them  as  rich,  wealthy,  and  even  overgrown 
in  fortune.  Their  opinion  might  arise  from  obser- 
vations made  in  the  American  cities  and  towns 
during  the  war,  while  large  sums  were  spent  in 
the  country,  for  the  support  of  fleets  and  armies. 
American  productions  were  then  in  great  demand, 
and  trade  flourished.  The  people,  naturally 
generous  and  hospitable,  having  a  number  of 
strangers  among  them,  indulged  themselves  in 
many  uncommon  expenses.  \\'hen  the  war  was 
terminated,  and  they  had  no  further  apprehension 
of  danger,  the  power  of  the  late  enemy  in  the 
country  being  totally  broken, —  Canada,  and  the 
back  lands  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  Floridas,  being  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
it  was  thought  they  could  not  well  make  too  much 
of  those  who  had  so  contributed  to  their  security. 
Partly  to  do  honor  to  them,  and  partly,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  gratify  their  own  pride,  they  added  to 
their  show  of  plate,  by  borrowing  of  neighbors, 
and  made  a  great  parade  of  riches  in  their  several 
entertainments.  The  plenty  and  variety  of  pro- 
vision and  liquors  enabled  them  to  furnish  out  an 
elegant  table,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense." 
—  Gordon,  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  p.  157. 

•  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  35- 
37,  58. 
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caution  displayed  by  Walpole,  Gren- 
ville  introduced  into  Parliament  a 
proposition  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  bills, 
bonds,  notes,  leases,  policies  of  insur- 
ance, legal  papers  of  various  kinds, 
etc.  At  first  Grenville  laid  the  matter 
before  Parliament  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  various  members 
regarding  it,  more  than  with  any  pur- 
pose of  securing  its  passage,  it  being 
announced  at  the  time  that  the  colo- 
nists should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  suggest  other  methods  of  taxation.* 
Soon  afterward  Grenville  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  immediately  in- 
troduced a  number  of  resolutions 
tending  still  further  to  develop  his 
plans  for  taxing  the  colonies. f  ''  The 
other  part  of  the  ministerial  scheme 
was  at  once  carried  out  by  a 
law  known  as  the  '  Sugar  Act,' 
reducing  by  one-half  the  duties 
proposed  by  the  old  *  Molasses 
Act  '  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses 
imported  into  the  colonies;  levying 
duties  on  coffee,  pimento,  French  and 
East  India  goods,  and  wines  from 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  which  hith- 
erto had  been  free;  and  adding  iron 
and  lumber  to  the  list  of  '  enumerated 
articles  '  which  could  not  be  exported 
except  to  England. "  t    It  was  openly 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  72-74.  For  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  ways  and  means  committee  during 
this  session  (December  8,  1763,  to  April  19,  1764), 
embodying  the  plans  for  taxing  the  colonies  see 
Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol. 
XV.,  pp.  1425-1434. 

t  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  163  et 
seq. 

JHildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  520;  Howard,  Prelimi- 
naries   of    the    Revolution,    pp.    102-107 ;    Fisher, 


avowed  that  the  object  of  this  measure 
was  to  ''  raise  a  revenue  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  defending,  pro- 
tecting, and  securing  his  majesty's 
dominions  in  America."  The  House 
passed  the  resolution  without  much 
debate  or  notice,  it  being  resolved 
''  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax 
the  colonies."  Among  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  Grenville  was  one  impos- 
ing * '  certain  stamp  duties  on  the  colo- 
nies," but  he  expressed  to  the  House 
his  desire  that  it  be  not  acted  upon 
until  the  next  session.  Furthermore, 
Grenville.  had  the  foresight  to  see  that 
the  mere  enactment  of  the  Stamp  Act 
was  not  sufficient  and  that  to  prevent 
evasions  of  the  Act  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  resolutions  providing 
penalties  for  its  violations.  Such 
violations  were  to  be  tried  before  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  courts,  who 
depended  solely  upon  the  king,  and 
they  decided  the  cases  brought  before 
them  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury. 

The  London  agents  of  the  colonies 
sent  copies  of  the  resolutions  to  their 
respective  colonies  in  America.* 
When  the  colonists  realized  the  im- 
portance of  these  resolutions,  it  was 
regarded  as  certain  that  the  mother 
countrj^  was  beginning  a  system  of 
oppression  which,  if  followed  out  to 


Hiruggle   for    American   Independence,   vol.    i.,    p. 
61. 

*  For  their  interview  with  Grenville  see  Parton, 
Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
459-460.  See  also  Franklin's  letter  regarding  this 
interview  in  Appendix  i.,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
chapter. 
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its  logical  conclusion,  would  deprive 
them  of  their  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects.    In   June,    1764,    the    General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  took  this  law 
into  consideration,*  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  resolved  ''  That  the 
sole  right  of  giving  and  granting  the 
money  of  the  people  of  that  province 
was  vested   in  themselves,   and  that 
the  imposition  of  taxes  and  duties  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  upon 
a  people  who  are  not  represented  in 
Parliament,     is     absolutely    irrecon- 
cilable with  their  rights."    Said  Sam- 
uel Adams  if    "What  still  increases 
our  apprehensions  is  that  these  unex- 
pected Proceedings  may  be  prepara- 
tory to  more  extensive  Taxations  upon 
us,  for  if  our  Trade  may  be  taxed, 
why  not  our  Lands,  the  Produce  of 
our  lands,  and  in  short  every  thing  we 
possess  or  make  use  of?    This,  we  ap- 
prehend,    annihilates    our     Charter- 
Rights  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves. 
It  strikes  at  our  British  privileges, 
which,  as  we  have  never  forfeited,  we 
hold  in  common  with  our  fellow  sub- 
jects who  are  natives  of  Britain.     If 
Taxes  are  laid  upon  us  in  any  shape 
without  our  having  a  legal  representa- 
tion where  they  are  laid,  are  we  not 
reduced  from  the  Character  of  free 
Subjects   to    the   miserable    state    of 


*  See  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  167 
et  seq.;  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  vol.  iii.,  p.  108  et  seq.;  Howard,  Prelimi- 
naries of  the  Revolution,  p.  112  et  seq. 

t  It  was  Adams  who  drafted  the  instructions 
of  the  town  of  Boston  to  its  representatives  in 
the  Assembly.  Wells,  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  vol. 
i.,  p.  46. 


Slaves  I "  A  letter  was  also  sent  by  the 
House  to  Jasper  Mauduit,  the  agent 
of  the  colony  in  England,  declaring, 
"if  we  are  not  represented,  we  are 
slaves."*     Together  with  the  letter, 
they  sent  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  re- 
cently issued  by  Otis,   entitled.   The 
Rights   of   the   British   Colonies  As- 
serted and  Proved.-\  In  this  pamphlet 
Otis  took  the  ground  that  the  whole 
matter  was  one  of  principle  with  the 
colonists ;  yet  he  denounced  resistance 
as  high  treason.:}:    Shortly  after  Otis 
issued  his  pamphlet  there  appeared  a 
calm,  well-reasoned,  lawyer-like  argu- 
ment   from    the    pen    of    Oxenbridge 
Thacher,  entitled  The  Sentiments  of  a 
British   American.     Thacher   argued 
that  the  prosperity  of  England  was  in 
part  due  to  its  colonies  and  that  there- 
fore the  colonies  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  development  of 
imperial  plans.    Furthermore,  he  said 
that  the  colonists  were  a  part  of  the 
British  people,  and  not  a  "  mere  prop- 
erty."   He  claimed  that  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  the  recent  act  of  trade  were 
the  facts  that  America  was  to  be  taxed 
without  representation,  and  the  taxes 
were  a  double  burden  as  the  colonists 
were  already  taxed  to  support  their 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  77-79.  Extracts  of  the 
letter  are  given  in  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  166- 
170;   Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  48. 

t  This  was  advertised  in  the  Boston  Gazette  for 
July  23,  1764. 

X  For  a  review  of  it,  with  excerpts,  see  Tyler, 
Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  47-52.  See  also  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  171, 
500,  501;  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp. 
169-170;  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution, 
pp.  115-117;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  80-82. 
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own  ^governments;  that  the  extension 
of  the  authority  of  the  admiralty 
courts  in  America  subverted  the  com- 
mon law  rights  of  Englishmen;  that 
the  powers  given  to  commanders  of 
the  king's  ships  in  American  waters 
were  dangerous ;  that  government  offi- 
cers in  America  were  without  check 
by  law  against  the  unjust  exercise  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  given  them ; 
and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
would  not  only  imperil  the  interests 
of  the  colonists,  but  also  of  all  British 
subjects,  for  the  colonists  would  stop 
buying  goods  from  England,  manufac- 
turing their  own  goods  or  going  with- 
out them,  and  would,  besides,  refuse 
to  ship  produce  to  England.*  As  yet 
the  colonists  were  not  prepared  to 
array  themselves  in  armed  opposition 
against  the  acts  of  Parliament,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  dis- 
position to  submit  to  what  they  con- 
sidered injustice  at  the  hands  of  that 
body.  Tracts  similar  to  that  of  Otis 
were  issued  in  Rliode  Island  "  by  au- 
thority," the  author  being  at  once 
known  as  Stephen  Hopkins,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  ;t  in  Connecti- 
cut by  a  Congregational  minister, 
Stephen    Johnson;    in    Maryland    by 


*  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  pp.  52-50. 

t  Tyler,  vol.  i.,  pp.  63-69 ;  Bates,  Rlwde  Island 
and  the  Formation  of  the  Union,  pp.  45-46.  The 
title  was  The  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Examined. 
For  his  other  pamphlets,  papers,  etc.,  see  William 
E.  Foster,  Stephen  Hopkins,  A  Rhode  Island 
Statesman:  A  Study  in  the  Political  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (Providence,  1884.  In 
two  parts,  constituting  No.  19  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Historical  Tracts). 


Daniel  Dulany,  the  secretary  of  the 
province;  and  in  1766  in  Virginia,  by 
Richard  Bland,  a  leading  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  Others  were 
issued  anonymously.* 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these 
pamphlets  were  allowed  to  go  unan- 
swered. In  reply  to  the  pamphlet  by 
Hopkins  was  published  at  Newport  in 
February,  1765,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Hali- 
fax, to  His  Friend  in  Rhode  Island, 
later  known  to  be  the  work  of  Martin 
Howard  of  Rhode  Island.  The  effect 
of  this  pamphlet  was  shown  in  the 
angry  rebound  against  it,  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Providence  Gazette, 
with  Otis  again  joining  the  ranks  in  a 
reply  entitled  Vindication  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  Against  the  Aspersions 
of  the  Halifax  Gentleman.  The 
*'  Halifax  Gentleman  "  retorted  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Defence  of  the 
Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Halifax 
to  His  Friend  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
Otis,  not  being  satisfied  without  a  last 
word,  bitterly  attacked  his  opponent 
in  his  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Defence 
of  the  Halifax  Libel  on  the  British 
American  Colonies,  probably  the  least 
worthy  of  Otis'  writings. f  Soame 
Jenyns,  a  member  of  Parliament  and 


*  Hildreth,  vnl.  ii.,  pp.  522-523;  Tyler,  vol.  i., 
pp.  56-59,  101-113,  229-231.  On  Dulany's  work 
see  also  McMahon,  An  Historical  View  of  the 
Government  of  Maryland,  vol.  i.,  p.  356;  Scharf, 
History  of  Maryland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  544-546 ;  John 
H.  B.  Latrobe,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Daniel 
Dulany,  in  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1-10. 

t  Tyler,  vol.  i.,  pp.  70-80.  See  also  Tudor,  Life 
of  Otis,  pp.  185-188. 
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one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  early  in  17G5,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Objections  to  the  Taxa- 
tion of  Our  American  Colonies  by  the 
Legislature  of  Great  Britain  Brief  ij 
Considered,  attacked  the  doctrine 
*'  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion "  by  declaring  that  "  every 
Englishman  is  taxed  and  not  one  in 
twenty  is  represented. ' '  *  One  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  replies  to  this  was 
the  pamphlet  by  Otis, —  Considera- 
tions on  Behalf  of  the  Colonies,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  originally 
printed  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  over 
the  signature  of  "  F.  A."  and  dated 
September  4,  1765.  Otis  asks  whence 
came  the  ' '  absolute  unlimited  right  to 
one  twentieth  of  a  community  to  gov- 
ern the  other  nineteen  by  their  sover- 
eign will  and  pleasure."! 

Another  of  the  advocates  of  the 
loyalist  arguments  was  Jonathan 
Boucher,  a  rector  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  until  September,  1775,  when 
he  was  "  outlawed  and  driven  away  " 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Eevo- 
lution.  Boucher's  sermons  were  not 
printed  during  the  Revolution,  but  in 
1789  he  published  in  London  a  series 
of  thirteen  discourses  on  public  events 
delivered  between  1763  and  1775.  He 
entitled  his  volume  A  Vieiv  of  the 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  the 
American  Revolution.X 


Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  numer- 
ous   petitions    to    Parliament    were 
drawn   up   in   the   colonies,   those   of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  being 
somewhat   moderate   in   tone,   in   the 
case  of  Massachusetts  because  of  the 
great  influence  of  Hutchinson.*    The 
petitions    of    New   York    and   Rhode 
Island    were    much    more     strongly 
worded,   while   that   of   the   Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  addressed  to  the 
king,  was  accompanied  also  by  remon- 
strances to  the  Commons,  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  George 
Wythe,    Peyton    Randolph,    Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  Edmund  Pendleton. 
The  Virginia  petition  was  moderate 
in  tone  and  dwelt  upon  the  hardship 
that  would  result  from  the  Stamp  Tax. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Pennsylvania     also      sent     petitions 
against  the  proposed  act,  instructing 
their  agents  to  cooperate  with  those 
of  the  other  colonies  in  Engiand.f 

Grenville  had  a  number  of  reasons 
for  delaying  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  He  thought  that  when  the- colo- 
nists found  that  the  government  in- 


*  Tyler,  vol.  i.,  pp.  81-85. 

t  Tyler,  vol.  i.,  pp.  86-90.  Tudor,  in  his  Li^e 
of  Otis,  p.  188  et  seq.  gives  some  extracts  and  a 
resume  of  this  pamphlet. 

$  Tyler,  vol.  i.,  pp.  316-328  gives  a  resume  of 
his  views. 


*  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
114. 

t  For  the  acts  of  the  various  colonial  legisla- 
tures see  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Repullic,  p. 
171  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  89  et  seq.; 
Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
125-135,  and  authorities  cited,  especially,  Con- 
necticut Colonial  Records,  vol.  xii.;  Xorth  Caro- 
lina Colonial  Records,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  1020-103."): 
Gibbes,  Documentary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.;  Meerness,  Maryland,  vol.  ii. ; 
Scharf,  Maryland,  vol.  i. ;  Journal  of  the  [Va.] 
House  of  Burgesses,  1764;  Vor  York  Colonial 
Documents,  vol.  vii.;  Rhode  Island  Colonial 
Records,  vol.  vi.;  Roberts,  ^^ew  York,  vol.  i.,  p. 
351  et  seq. 
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sisted  upon  their  paj'ing  revenue,  they 
would  suggest  some  other  method  of 
payment.  He  would  then  adopt  what- 
ever form  the  colonists  suggested,  and 
thus  avoid  all  further  trouble.  He 
said,  **  If  they  think  any  other  mode 
of  taxation  more  convenient  to  them, 
and  make  any  proposition  of  equal 
efficacy  with  the  stamp  duty,  I  will 
give  it  all  due  consideration."  But  he 
resolved  that  they  should  pay  a  rev- 
enue to  the  home  government  in  some 
shape  or  form,  saying,  "  if  you  object 
to  the  Americans  being  taxed  by  Par- 
liament, save  yourself  the  trouble  of 
discussion,  for  I  am  determined  on 
the  measure."*  According  to  Botta, 
many  people  in  England,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  agents  of  the  colonies 
themselves,  attributed  this  hesitation 
on  Grenville's  part  to  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  colonists,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans were  all  agreed  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  Grenville's  actions  were  an 
interested  charity.  For  no  matter  how 
civilly  he  requested  the  colonists  to 
bring  forth  their  ideas  as  to  the 
method  of  levying  the  taxes,  they 
knew  that  he  would  exact  —  to  a 
penny  —  the  entire  sum  he  desired; 
and  they  thought  his  attitude  that  of 
an  accomplished  robber.  It  was 
known  that  the  sum  he  desired  to 
raise  from  the  colonists  was  £300,000 
sterling  a  year.  None  of  the  agents 
of  the  colonies  had  been  authorized  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Gren- 
ville,  and  only  two  had  declared  that 


Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  74. 


their  provinces  were  willing  and 
ready  to  bear  their  portion  of  the  duty 
on  stamps.  Therefore,  when  the  min- 
ister received  no  proposal  from  the 
colonies  regarding  the  best  method  of 
taxing  them,  he  resolved  to  impose  the 
tax  in  his  own  way. 

Few  of  the  members  of  Parliament 
cared  for  America,  and  the  majority 
of  them  probably  knew  little  of  the 
colonists.  All  they  knew  or  cared 
about  was  that  a  new  source  of  rev- 
enue be  opened  to  the  government. 
On  one  side  it  was  contended  that 
taxation  and  representation  are  in- 
separable. Those  who  objected  to  the 
Stamp  Act  declared  that  its  imposi- 
tion would  not  only  be  impractical,  but 
also  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  was  an 
act  to  which  the  Americans  would  not 
submit.  The  ministry  claimed  that 
the  Americans  were  as  much  repre- 
sented as  the  majority  of  the  English 
taxpayers,  who  themselves  enjoyed  no 
vote.  They  said  that  the  right  to  tax 
the  colonies  was  derived  from  the  ex- 
pense of  governing  them,  and  that  the 
colonies  must  be  either  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  or  entirely  separate 
from  England.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  Americans  were  inconsistent  in 
allowing  a  duty  to  be  placed  on  their 
exports  while  refusing  to  submit  to  a 
duty  on  stamps,  also  declaiming  upon 
the  various  advantages  which  the 
colonies  would  derive  from  their  con- 
nection   with    the    mother    country.* 

*  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  right  of  taxation, 
said:  "It  is  less  than  nothing  in  my  considera- 
tion. *  *  *  My  consideration  is  narrow,  confined, 
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Charles  Townshend,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, propounded  this  inquiry:  "And 
now,  will  these  American  children, 
planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  to 
strength  and  opulence  by  our  indul- 
gence, and  protected  by  our  arms, 
grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  re- 
lieve us  from  the  heavy  burden  under 
which  we  lie?"*  To  this  question, 
Colonel  Isaac  Barre  arose  to  make 
answer  as  follows : 

"  Chiij>ben  planted  by  your  care  !  Xo ;  your 
oppression  planted  them  in  America ;  they  fled 
from  your  tyranny  into  a  then  uncultivated  land 
where  they  were  exposed  to  almost  all  the  hard- 
ships to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among 
others,  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  enemy  of  the 
country  —  a  people  most  subtle,  and,  I  take  upon 
me  to  say,  the  most  truly  terrible  of  any  people 
that  ever  inhabited  any  part  of  God's  earth ;  and 
yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty, 
they  met  all  these  hardships  with  pleasure,  com- 
pared with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own 
country,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  should  have 
been  their  friends. 

"  They  nourished  up  by  your  indulgence  ! 
They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as 
you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exer- 
cised in  sending  persons  to  rule  over  them,  in  one 
department  and  another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the 


and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question. 
I  do  not  examine  whether  the  giving  away  a  man's 
money  be  a  power  excepted  and  reserved  out  of  the 
general  trust  of  Government.  *  *  *  The  question 
with  me  is  not  lohether  you  have  a  right  to  render 
your  people  miserable,  hut  whether  it  is  not  your 
interest  to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not  what  a 
lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do,  but  what  humanity, 
reason  and  justice  tell  me  I  ought  to  do.  I  am 
not  determining  a  point  of  law,  I  am  restoring 
tranquillity,  and  the  general  character  and  status 
of  a  people  must  determine  what  sort  of  govern- 
ment is  fitted  for  them."  Again  he  said:  "the 
natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency,  kindness  in 
governors,  is  peace,  good  will,  order  and  esteem 
in  the  governed  "  and  that  nobody  could  persuade 
him  "  when  a  whole  people  are  concerned,  that 
acts  of  lenity  are  not  means  of  conciliation."  See 
Mor ley's  Burke,  pp.  82-83. 
*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100. 


deputies  of  some  deputy  of  members  of  this 
House,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberty,  to  misrepre- 
sent their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them  — 
men  whose  behavior,  on  many  occasions  has  caused 
the  blood  of  those  Sons  of  Liberty  to  recoil  within 
them  —  men  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of 
justice;  some,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by 
going  to  foreign  countries  to  escape  being  brought 
to  a  bar  of  justice  in  their  own. 

"  They  protected  by  your  arms  !  They  have 
nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted 
their  valor  amidst  their  constant  and  laborious 
industry  for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose 
frontiers,  while  drenched  in  blood,  its  interior 
parts  have  yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your 
enlargement ;  and  believe  me  —  remember,  i 
THIS  day  told  you  SO, —  that  the  same  spirit 
which  actuated  the  people  at  first,  will  continue 
with  them  still; — but  prudence  forbids  me  to  ex- 
plain myself  any  further.  God  knows,  I  do  not 
at  this  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat. 
What  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my 
heart;  however  superior  to  me  in  general  knowl- 
edge and  experience  the  respectable  body  of  this 
House  may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  Amer- 
ica than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  con- 
versant in  that  country.  The  People  there  are  as 
truly  loyal,  I  believe,  as  any  subjects  the  king  has, 
but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who 
will  vindicate  them,  if  they  should  be  violated. 
But  the  subject  is  too  delicate  —  I  will  say  no 
more."  * 

In  spite  of  Barre 's  eloquence,  how- 
ever, the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
245  to  49,  and  as  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  king 
gave  his  royal  assent  to  the  act  March 
22,  1765,  and  thereupon  the  Stamp 
Act  became  law.f  Barre 's  eloquent 
address  had  been  heard  by  an  Ameri- 


*  There  are  many  versions  of  the  exact  wording 
of  this  speech.  We  have  followed  Frothingham  in 
his  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  175-176,  footnote,  he 
copying  the  version  that  first  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Post  and  Advertiser  of  May  17,  1765.  A 
different  version  is  given  in  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
100-101. 

t  See  Appendix  IT.,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
chapter.  See  also  MacDonald,  Select  Charters, 
pp.  282-305. 
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can  in  the  gallery  of  the  House,*  who 
immediately  sent  a  draft  of  the  speech 
to  America.  By  midsummer  Barre's 
words  were  familiar  in  every  house- 
hold in  America,  and  the  name  "  Sons 
of  Liberty  "  was  immediately  applied 
to  all  those  who  dared  defend  their 
rights  and  lil)erties.f  Franklin,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  as 
follows:  ''  I  took  every  step  in  my 
power  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  But  the  tide  was  too 
strong  against  us.  The  nation  was 
provoked  b}^  American  claims  of  legis- 
lative independence,  and  all  parties 
joined  in  resolving  by  this  act  to  settle 
the  point.  We  might  as  well  have  hin- 
dered the  sun's  setting.  That  we 
could  not  do.  But  since  it  is  down, 
my  friend,  and  it  may  be  long  before 
it  rises  again,  let  us  make  as  good  a 
night  of  it  as  we  can.  We  may  still 
light  candles.  Frugality  and  industry 
will  go  a  groat  way  towards  indem- 
nifying us.  Idleness  and  pride  tax 
with  a  heavier  hand  than  kings  and 


*  This  was  Jared  Ingersoll  of  Connecticut,  whose 
original  version  of  the  speech  is  given  above. 

t  Societies  of  these  Sons  of  Liberty  were  organ- 
ized in  almost  every  colony,  composed  of  the  most 
extreme  patriots  and  constituting  the  first  of  the 
revolutionary  committees.  They  claimed  that 
Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies  nor 
to  exercise  authority  over  them  in  any  way,  that 
power  belonging  exclusively  to  the  king  to  whom 
they  expressed  their  loyalty.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
in  attempts  to  resist  the  Stamp  Act  and  promised 
to  aid  others  who  might  be  in  danger  from  the 
act  or  its  promoters.  See  Fisher,  Struggle  for 
American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  80-81 ;  Gordon, 
Ama-ican  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  195,  197  (ed. 
1788). 


parliaments."*  Shortly  afterward 
Thomson  wrote  to  Franklin:  "Be 
assured,  we  shall  light  torches  of  a 
very  different  sort," — doubtless 
alluding  to  wliat  would  surely  happen 
if  the  mother  country  persisted  in  her 
unjust  and  impolitic  course. 

At  this  time  also  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  Annual  Mutiny  Act 
intended  to  carry  out  another  part  of 
the  ministerial  plans.  This  referred 
to  the  authority  to  send  as  many 
troops  to  America  as  were  deemed 
necessary,  and,  by  what  was  known  as 
the  Quartering  Act,  the  colonies  in 
which  these  troops  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned were  required  and  ordered  to 
furnish  them  quarters,  fire-wood,  bed- 
ding, drink,  soap  and  candles. f  Mean- 
while the  situation  in  America  was  be- 
coming critical,  not  only  among  the 
private  citizens,  but  also  among  public 
bodies.  Clubs  were  formed  to  bring 
the  odious  parts  of  the  act  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  and  to  unite  the 
people  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 
The  tax  became  the  subject  of  popular 
discussion  everywhere.  Consequently, 
the  respect  which  the  American  people 
had  held  for  the  mother  country  grad- 
ually lessened,  and  on  the  other  hand 
their  disposition  to  resistance  grad- 
ually increased.  The  ministry,  how- 
ever, failed  to  profit  by  the  note  of 
warning  sounded  by  the  colonists  and 


*  Parton,  Life  and,  Times  of  Benjamin  FranJclin, 
vol.  i.,  p.  461,  See  also  his  letter  quoted  in 
Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  pp.  105-lOG. 

t  See  ilacDonald,  Select  Charters,  pp.  306-313; 
Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  105. 
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persisted  in  their  course  until  they 
finally  foundered  upon  the  rocks. 
Such  numerous  petitions,  remon- 
strances, etc.,  as  were  sent  to  the 
mother  county  by  the  Americans 
were  rejected,*  and  the  Stamp  act  as 
we  have  seen,  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  May,  1765,  when  the  news  of  the 
passage  of  these  acts  reached  Vir- 
ginia, its  Assembly  was  in  session. f 
A  large  majority  of  the  Virginians 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  of  the  ministry,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  aristocracy  hesitated  to 
adopt  policies  which  seemed  to  them 
to  place  so  many  interests  in  jeopardy. 
But  at  this  time  there  was  in  the  As- 
sembly a  man  who  had  courage  enough 
to  sound  the  keynote  for  all  America, 
and  who  was  a  fit  champion  for  the 
entire  mass  of  the  people.  This  man 
was  Patrick  Henry.  While  the  other 
members  of  the  Virginia  assembly 
hesitated  to  utter  their  sentiments  re- 
garding the  Stamp  Act,  Plenry  intro- 
duced the  following  resolutions.:}: 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers  and 
settlers  of  this,  his  majesty's  colony  and  dominion 
of  Virginia,  brought  with  them  and  transmitted 
to  their  posterity,  and  all  other  his  majesty's 
subjects,  since  inhabiting  in  this,  his  majesty's 
said  colony,  all  the  privileges,  franchises  and 
immunities  that  have  at  any  time  been  held,  en- 
joyed, and  possessed  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  102  et  seq. 

t  A  list  of  the  members  of  the  House  is  given 
by  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  646- 
647. 

t  See  the  critical  account  of  the  versions  of 
these  resolutions  by  Tyler,  in  his  Life  of  Pa  trick 
Henry,  pp.  63,  67,  notes.  See  also  Henry,  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  p.  78  et  seq. 


"  2.  Resolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters, 
granted  by  king  James  the  First,  the  colonies 
aforesaid  are  declared  entitled  to  all  privileges, 
liberties,  and  immunities  of  denizens  and  natural- 
born  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if 
they  had  been  abiding  and  born  within  the  realm 
of  England. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people 
by  themselves  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves 
to  represent  them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes 
the  people  are  able  to  bear,  and  the  easiest  mode 
of  raising  them,  and  are  equally  affected  by  such 
taxes  themselves,  is  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  British  freedom,  and  without  which  the 
ancient  constitution  cannot  subsist. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  the  Majesty's  liege  people 
of  this  most  ancient  colony  have  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  the  right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their 
own  assembly  in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and 
internal  police,  and  that  the  same  hath  never  been 
forfeited,  or  any  other  way  given  up,  but  hath 
been  constantly  recognized  by  the  king  and  people 
of  Britain. 

"  5.  Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  general 
assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  only  and  sole 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impo- 
sitions upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony;  and 
that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever  other  than  the  general 
assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom."  * 


*  The  five  resolutions  given  above  are  as  found 
in  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  62-63,  Tyler 
having  taken  them  from  Patrick  Henry's  own  cer- 
tified copy,  existing  in  manuscript  and  at  that 
time  in  the  possession  of  W.  W.  Henry.  As  first 
drawn  and  introduced  by  Henry,  there  were  two 
other  resolutions  which  as  taken  by  Tyler  from 
the  Boston  Gazette,  of  July  1,  1765,  were  as 
follows: 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people, 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  are  not  bound  to 
yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance  whatever, 
designed  to  impose  any  taxation  whatsoever  upon 
tliem,  other  than  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  the 
general  assembly  aforesaid. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  anj"  person  who  shall,  by 
speaking  or  writing,  assert  or  maintain  that  any 
person  or  persons,  other  than  the  general  assembly 
of  this  colony,  have  any  right  or  power  to  impose 
or  lay  any  taxation  on  the  people  here,  shall  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  his  majesty's  colony."  See 
also  Henry's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
91-93. 
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AVhen  Henry  had  taken  liis  seat,  a 
debate  ensued  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral hours,  which  Jefferson  says  was 
"  most  bloody."  Bland,  Wythe,  Pen- 
dleton, John  Randolph,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Nicholas  and  others  opposed 
the  resolutions  and  abused,  ridiculed 
and  threatened  Henry,  who  had  antag- 
onized the  aristocratic  leaders  by  ex- 
posing a  corrupt  financial  scheme 
which  some  of  them  favored.*  These 
imputations  of  insincerity  thoroughly 
aroused  Henry,  who  arose  and, 
''  swinging  free  of  all  impediments, 
launched  into  the  tide  of  his  oration; 
every  eye  captivated  by  the  large  and 
sweeping  grace  of  his  gesticulation; 
every  ear  charmed  with  the  swelling 
music  of  his  voice ;  every  mind  thrilled 
or  stung  by  the  vivid  epigrams  into 
which  he  condensed  his  opinions. ' '  At 
the  end  of  his  speech  he  ex- 
claimed: "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus, 
Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and 


George  III. 


At  this  juncture  the 


Speaker  arose  and  cried, ''  Treason!" 
and  "  treason,  treason!"  echoed  from 
every  part  of  the  house.  Wirt  says, 
*'  It  was  one  of  those  trying  moments 
which  are  decisive  of  character. 
Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant,  but 
rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing 
on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  de- 
termined fire,  he  finished  his  sentence 
with  the  firmest  emphasis, —  '  and 
George  III.  —  may  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample!   If  this  be  treason,  sir,  make 


the  most  of  it.'  "*  As  a  result  of 
Henry's  eloquence,  the  resolutions 
were  passed,  though  the  last  one  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  only  one  vote. 
The  next  day  however,  Henry  being 
absent  from  the  House,  the  last  reso- 
lution was  rescinded.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  copied  and  speedily  circu- 
lated throughout  the  colonies  as  they 
were  originally  written  and  intro- 
duced, thus  giving  a  strong  impetus 
to  the  opposition  movement.  The  bold 
stand  taken  by  Virginia  at  this  time 
undoubtedly  also  influenced  a  number 
of  the  weaker  colonies,  who  only  re- 
quired a  leader.  Governor  Francis 
Fauquier,  deprecating  "  the  very  in- 
decent language  used  by  Mr.  Henry," 
immediately  dissolved  the  Assembly,! 
before  it  could  receive  a  call  from 
Massachusetts  for  a  general  con- 
gress.l 

Meanwhile  news  reached  Massachu- 
setts of  the  action  taken  by  the  Assem- 


•  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i,,  pp.  76- 
78;  Tyler,  Henry,  pp.  56-^7. 


*  Wirt,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  83.  Tyler 
says  that  Judge  John  Tyler  heard  this  speech  as 
he  stood  in  the  lobby  by  the  side  of  Jefferson. 
There  are  other  versions  of  the  speech,  but  as 
Tyler  heard  it  and  as  Jefferson  confirms  his  ac- 
count of  it  (see  Jefferson's  letter  of  August  14, 
1814,  to  William  Wirt  in  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's 
Writings,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  467—468.)  the  speech  as 
given  above  is  probably  correct.  See  Tyler,  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  65  note.  See  also  L.  G. 
Tyler,  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers,  vol.  i.,  p. 
56;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  p.  86; 
James  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp.  65- 
66;  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  179- 
181;  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
142-145;  Grigsby,  The  Virginia  Convention  of 
1776;  Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  384  et  seq. 

t  See  Fauquier's  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
in  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  88-89, 

t  Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  388;  Irving,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, vol.  i.,  pp.  357-358. 
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bly  in  Virginia.  A  general  court  at 
the  former  colony  had  appointed  a 
committee  of  nine  to  consider  what 
steps  were  necessary  in  the  present 
emergency.*  On  June  6,  1765,  the 
committee  recommended  that  a  gen- 
eral congress  of  delegates  from  all  the 
colonies  be  held  in  New  York  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  together  regarding 
the  general  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
colonies  and  '*  to  consider  of  a  gen- 
eral and  humble  Address  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament,  to  im- 
plore relief."  In  this  plan  Governor 
Bernard  deemed  it  wise  to  concur,  and 
accordingly,  James  Otis,  Timothy 
Ruggles  and  Oliver  Partridge  were 
appointed  Massachusetts  delegates  to 
the  congress. f 

The  action  of  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts aroused  the  patriots  in  all  the 
other  colonies  to  similar  resolves. 
The  representatives  of  Providence 
were  instructed  at  a  public  meeting  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  have 
commissioners  appointed  to  attend  the 
congress  at  New  York,  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  Assembly  appointed  delegates 
to  that  congress4  In  South  Carolina 
Christopher  Gadsden  advocated  the 
sending  of  delegates  to  the  Congress, 


*  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.   i.,  pp.   67-69. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  526-527;  Frothingham, 
Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  177-178;  Bancroft,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  113;  Mercy  Warren,  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  31  et  seq.;  Tudor's  Life 
of  Otis,  p.  216  et  seq. 

t  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
449-452;  Providence  Town  Meeting  Records,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  122-123;  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  For- 
mation of  the  Union,  p.  46. 


finally  persuading  the  Assembly  to 
adopt  the  measure.*  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Connecticut  also  chose 
delegates.!  The  New  Hampshire  As- 
sembly seemed  to  favor  the  plan  of  a 
congress,  but  failed  to  appoint  dele- 
gates.:}: Delaware  and  New  Jersey|| 
sent  delegates  elected  by  members  of 
the  assemblies  acting  informally. 

From  making  a  show  of  peaceful  re- 
sistance, the  colonists'  discontent  soon 
took  on  a  violent  form.  One  of  the 
first  outbreaks  was  the  affair  of  the 
''  Liberty  Tree."  A  large  elm  tree  in 
Boston  under  which  the  opponents  of 
the  Stamp  Act  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  had  been  given  this  title. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  August  14, 
1765,  two  effigies  were  suspended  from 
the  branches  of  this  elm,  one  of  them 
being  designed  for  Andrew  Oliver, 
secretary  of  the  colony,  who  had  been 
appointed  stamp  distributor;  the 
other,  for  the  Earl  of  Bute,  prime  min- 
ister. The  latter  effigy  consisted  of  a 
jack  boot,  with  a  head  and  horns  peep- 
ing out  at  the  top.  Soon  catching  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  the  spectators 
formed  a  procession,  carrying  these 
effigies    and    shouting    *'  liberty   and 


•  Ramsey,  South  Carolina,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  457-459; 
McCrady,  South  Carolina,  1119-1116,  pp.  561- 
563;  Drayton,  Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  p.  41. 

t  Pennsylvania,  Totes  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, vol.  v.,  pp.  419,  420,  426;  Scharf,  Mary- 
land, vol.  i.,  pp.  535-539 ;  Meerness,  Maryland  as  a 
Proprietary  Province,  pp.  478—482 ;  Connecticut 
Colonial  Records,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  410,  421-425; 
Frothingham,  p.  182. 

%  Isew  Hampshire  Provincial  Papers,  vol.  vii., 
p.  81. 

II  ^'ew  Jersey  Archives,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  524-526. 
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property      forever ! 
They  then  pulled  down  a  new  build- 
ing, recently  erected  by  Mr.  Oliver, 
next     set     off     for     the     house     of 
Oliver  himself,  in  front  of  which  they 
beheaded  his  effigy,  and  finally  pro- 
ceeded to  break  the  windows  of  the 
house  with  stones.*     Less  than  two 
weeks  afterward,  a  mob  attacked  and 
broke  into  the  house  of  William  Story, 
then  deputy  register  of  the  court  of 
admiralty,  destroying  his  books  and 
the  files  belonging  to  the  court  and 
ruining  much  of  the  furniture.    They 
next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Benja- 
min Hallowell,  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms, where  they  repeated  these  out- 
rages,  regaling  themselves   with   his 
wines  which  they  found  in  the  cellar. 
Having    completed    this    work,    they 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
and  soon  demolished  it.     While  they 
carried  off  his  plate  and  furniture  and 
other    highly    valuable    articles,    the 
chief   and   the   only  irreparable   loss 
was   the   destruction   of  papers   and 
other  historical  records  that  he  had 
been  collecting  for  more  than  thirty 
years. t     The  work  of  the  mob  was 
soon  stopped  and  some  of  the  mem- 


OUTBREAKS  IN  OTHER  COLONIES. 

no      stamps!"     bers  arrested  and  committed  to  jail, 
but  all  the  prisoners  somehow  man- 
aged to  escape  punishment.    Most  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  however,  were 
shocked  by  these  excesses,  and  at  a 
meeting  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
such  occurrences.     They  then  organ- 
ized a  civic  guard  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  deeds.*     Nevertheless, 
none    of    the    rioters,    though    well 
known,  were  punished,  which  would 
seem   proof   positive    that    the    com- 
munity  generally    sympathized   with 
the   actions  of  the  mob,   though  un- 
willing to  participate  in  them  them- 
selves.!    Similar  outbreaks  occurred 
in  the  other  colonies.    On  August  24  a 
gazette  extraordinary  was  published 
at  Providence,  with  Vox  Populi  vox 
Dei  for  a  motto,  and  the  same  day 
effigies  were  suspended  and  publicly 
burnt.    On  the   27th   of  August,   the 
people  of  Newport  organized  a  pro- 
cession to  conduct  the  effigies  of  three 
obnoxious  persons,  with  halters  about 
their  necks,  to  a  gallows  near  the  town 
house,  where  they  were  hung  and  later 
cut  down  and  burnt,  amid  general  ap- 
plause.t     On  the  last  day  of  October 
the  country  people  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portsmouth,     New    Hampshire,     ap- 
proached the  town  under  apprehen- 
sion that  the  stamps  would  be  distrib- 
uted, but  on  being  assured  that  there 
was  no  such  intention,  they  quietly  re- 


*  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  120-121;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  135; 
Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  221-222. 

t  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  223-224 ;  Hildreth, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  527-528;  Grahame,  United  States,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  216;  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  vol.  iii.,  p.  124  et  seq.;  New  England  Histori- 
cal and  Genealogical  Register,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  268 ; 
Massac-husetts  Archives,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  143;  Hutch- 
inson's Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  143.  See  also 
Tyler,  Literary  History  of  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  400-401  and  on  the  value  of  Hutchin- 
son's writings,  pp.  394-411. 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  137;  Fisher,  Struggle  for 
American  Independence,  vol.   i.,   p.   84. 

t  Elliott,  ISlew  England,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  254-255; 
Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  528. 

X  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
153. 
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turned.  At  Portsmouth,  Newcastle, 
and  Greenland,  bells  were  tolled  to 
mourn  the  decease  of  Liberty,  notice 
being  sent  to  all  the  people  to  attend 
the  funeral.  A  coffin  inscribed  "  Lib- 
erty, aged  cxlv.  years,"  was  prepared 
for  the  funeral  procession  that  started 
from  the  state  house;  minute  guns 
were  fired  until  the  corpse  arrived  at 
the  grave,  when  an  address  was  de- 
livered in  honor  of  the  deceased. 
Scarcely  had  the  oration  been  con- 
cluded, however,  when  the  corpse  ex- 
hibited signs  of  life  and  was  revived. 
The  inscription  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
was  altered  to  "  Liberty  Revived;" 
the  bells  then  changed  their  mourn- 
ful tune  to  one  of  joy,  and  the  people 
responded  with  shouts  of  applause. 
In  Connecticut,  Jared  Ingersoll,  the 
distributor  of  stamps,  was  burnt  in 
effigy,  and  so  great  did  the  resentment 
become  that  he  finally  resigned  his 
office.* 

On  October  7,  1765,  the  committees 
appointed  by  nine  of  the  colonies  as- 
sembled at  New  York.f   Such  colonies 


•Johnston,  Connecticut,  pp.  286-287;  Bancroft, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  139-141. 
t  The  delegates  were  as  follows : 

Massachusetts. —  James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge, 
Timothy  Ruggles. 

South  Carolina. —  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher 
Gadsden,  John  Rutledge. 

Pennsylvania. —  John    Dickinson,    John    Mor- 
ton, George  Bryan. 

Rhode  Island. —  Metcalf  Bowler,  Henry  Ward. 

Connecticut. —  Eliphalet    Dyer,    David    Row- 
land, William  S.  Johnson. 

Delaware. —  Thomas  McKean,   Casar  Rodney. 

Maryland. —  William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilgh- 
man,  Thomas  Ringgold. 

New  Jersey. —  Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher, 
Joseph  Borden. 


as  had  not  appointed  delegates  sent 
assurances  of  support  and  co-opera- 
tion. Timothy  Ruggles  was  appointed 
president  of  the  congress.  ''  In  the 
course  of  a  three  weeks'  session,  a 
Declaration  of  the  rights  and  griev- 
ances of  the  colonies  was  agreed  to.* 
By  this  declaration  all  the  privileges 
of  Englishmen  were  claimed  as  the 
birthright  of  the  colonists  —  among 
the  rest,  the  right  of  being  taxed  only 
by  their  own  consent.!  Since  distance 
and  local  circumstances  made  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  British  Parliament 
impossible,  these  representatives,  it 
was  maintained,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  several  colonial  legislatures. 
Thus  was  given  a  flat  negative  to  a 
scheme  lately  broached  in  England  by 
Pownall  and  others,  for  allowing  to 
the  colonies  a  representation  in  Par- 
liament, a  project  to  which  both  Otis 
and  Franklin  seemed  at  first  to  have 
inclined.  A  petition  to  the  king  and 
memorials  to  each  house  of  Parlia- 
ment were  also  prepared,!  in  which 
the   cause   of   the   colonies   was   elo- 


New     York. —  Robert     R.     Livingston,     John 
Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard, 
Leonard  Lispenard. 
New    Hampshire.    Virginia,    North    Carolina, 
and  Georgia  did  not  send  delegates. 
*  See   Hannis   Taylor,    The  Origin   and   G-roicth 
of  the  American  Constitution,  App.  iv.     See  also 
Appendix  III  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 

t  It  was  during  the  debates  on  these  petitions 
that  Gadsden  said:  "There  ought  to  be  no  New 
England  man,  no  New  Yorker,  known  on  the  Con- 
tinent; but  all  of  us  Americans." — Howard,  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Revolution,  p.  155;  Bancroft, 
vol.  iii.,  p.   150. 

t  Tudor  in  his  Life  of  Otis,  p.  227  et  seq.,  gives 
some  extracts  from  these. 
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quently  pleaded.  Ruggles  refused  to 
sign  these  papers,  on  the  ground  that 
they  ought  first  to  be  approved  by  the 
several  Assemblies,  and  should  be  for- 
warded to  England  as  their  acts. 
Ogden,  one  of  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gates, withheld  his  signature  on  the 
same  plea.  The  delegates  from  New 
York  did  not  sign,  because  they  had 
no  special  authority  for  their  attend- 
ance; nor  did  those  of  Connecticut  or 
South  Carolina,  their  commissions  re- 
stricting them  to  a  report  to  their 
respective  Assemblies.  The  petition 
and  memorials,  signed  by  the  other 
delegates,  were  transmitted,  early  in 
November,  to  England  for  presenta- 
tion. The  several  colonial  Assemblies, 
at  their  earliest  sessions,  gave  to  the 
proceedings  a  cordial  approval.  The 
conduct  of  Ruggles,  in  refusing  his 
signature,  was  severely  censured  by 
the  Massachusetts  representatives.* 
Ogden  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the 
people  of  New  Jersey,  "f  On  October 
25  the  congress  adjourned. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  oper- 
ation on  November  1,  but  when  that 
day  arrived,  no  stamps  were  to  be 
seen.  The  stamp  distributors  in  New 
York  had  been  forced  to  resign  and 
the  obnoxious  act  was  hawked  about 
the  streets  under  the  label :    The  Folly 


of  England  and  Ruin  of  Amer- 
ica.* Lieutenant-Governor  Cadwalla- 
derColden  took  every  precaution  to  se- 
cure the  stamp  papers,  and  his  course 
in  this  matter  gave  offence  to  a  large 
number  of  the  people.  On  the  evening 
of  November  1  his  stables  were  broken 
into  and  his  carriage  taken  out.  After 
driving  the  carriage  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  the  mob  marched 
to  the  common,  where  a  gallows  had 
been  erected,  and  on  one  end  of  this 
they  hung  his  effigy,  and  on  the  other 
a  figure  of  the  devil.  After  these  had 
hung  for  a  time,  the  mob  formed  a 
procession  and  carried  the  effigies 
still  suspended,  to  the  gate  of  the  fort, 
whence  the  gallows  was  removed  to 
Bowling  Green,  immediately  under  the 
very  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  A 
bonfire  was  then  made  and  everything, 
including  the  carriage  was  consumed,  f 
The  next  day  the  people  insisted  upon 
having  the  stamps,  but  the  matter  was 
finally  compromised  by  an  agreement 
that  the  stamps  be  given  to  the  city 
corporation,  and  they  were  deposited 
in  the  city  hall.:}:  Ten  boxes  of  stamps 
arrived  subsequently  and  were  pub- 


•  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  p,  231. 

t  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  530-531.  See  also  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the 
Republic,  pp.  184-189;  Stedman,  American  War, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  39-40;  Niles,  Weekly  Register,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  337-344;  Niles,  Principles  and  Acts  of  the 
Revolution,  pp.   155-169. 


*  Fiske,  The  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
18;  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363;  Lamb, 
City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  718. 

t  Dawson,  Sons  of  Liberty,  p.  89  et  seq.;  Lamb, 
City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  725-727 ;  Bancroft, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  161;  Fiske,  The  American  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  24-25;  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  ii., 
p.  363. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  161-162;  Lamb,  City 
of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  728-730;  Botta,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  65-75  (9th  ed.,  1839)  ; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  175-190, 
195   (ed.  1788)  ;  Lamb,  American  War,  p.  11, 
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licly  burned.*  In  addition  to  mob 
violence,  a  number  of  pamphlets  and 
articles  in  the  journals  voiced  the 
spirit  of  protest.  One  of  the  pam- 
phlets published  at  Boston  at  the  time 
was  entitled  The  Constitutional  Cour- 
ier, or  Considerations  important  to 
Liberty,  without  being  contrary  to 
Loyalty.  A  device  was  also  adopted 
which  represented  a  serpent  cut  into 
eight  pieces,  the  head  bearing  the 
initials  of  New  England  and  the  other 
pieces  those  of  the  other  colonies  as 
far  as  the  Carolinas,  the  whole  being- 
surmounted  by  the  significant  inscrip- 
tion, in  large  letters,  "  Unite  or  Die." 
Similar  demonstrations  against  the 
Stamp  Act  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  f 
in  Maryland,  and  in  Mrginia.  In  North 
Carolina  Dr.  William  Houston,  the 
stamp  distributor,  was  seized  and 
forced  to  take  oath  that  he  would  not 
sell  the  stamp  paper  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  colony.  On  November  28, 
1765,  the  British  ships  Diligence  and 
Viper  arrived  with  the  stamp  paper, 
but  an  armed  force  under  Colonels 
Hugh  Waddell  and  John  Ashe  would 
not  permit  the  ships'  officers  to  land 
the  papers.  The  British  officers  in 
February,  1766,  were  forced  also  to 
release  several  small  vessels  they  had 
seized  for  failure  to  carry  the  stamp 
paper.  Governor  Tryon  sought  to 
conciliate  the  people  by  providing  a 
feast  for  them,  but  they  not  only  re- 


fused his  hospitality,  but  in  a  subse- 
quent fight  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Tryon 
was  killed  by  the  master  of  the  Viper, 
who  espoused  the  colonial  cause.*  As 
John  Adams  says:  "  Our  presses 
have  groaned,  our  pulpits  have 
thundered,  our  legislatures  have  re- 
solved, our  towns  have  voted;  the 
crown  officers  everywhere  trembled, 
and  all  their  little  tools  and  creatures 
[have]  been  everywhere  afraid  to 
speak  and  ashamed  to  be  seen,  "f 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Stamp  Act  was  to  take  effect  Novem- 
ber 1,  the  legal  proceedings  in  the 
colonies  were  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  it,  business  being  carried  on  in  the 
courts  exactly  the  same  as  before,  and 
vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  port 
without  stamp  paper.  Newspapers 
were  issued  on  common  paper,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  act,  and  found  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  to  render  the 
publication  profitable.  In  almost 
every  branch  of  affairs  business  was 
carried  on  as  though  no  Stamp  Act 
were  in  existence.  |  According  to  the 
constitution  of  England,  British  sub- 
jects were  at  liberty  to  buy  from  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  or  not,  as  suited 
their  convenience.  The  colonists, 
therefore,  entered  into  associations 
against  importing  British  goods  until 
the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed.  In 
this  way,  by  ceasing  to  purchase,  they 


*  Roberts,    'Sew   York,   vol.    ii.,    p.    366;    Lamb, 
City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  731. 

t  Sharpless,  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania  His- 
tory, p.  166. 

Vol.  11  —  16 


*  William  E.  Fitch,  Some  Neglected  History  of 

North  Carolina,  pp.  36-44   ( 1905 ) . 

t  John  Adama,   Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  154- 

t  Fisher,   Struggle  for  American  Independence, 

vol.  i.,  pp.  103-104;  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  pp. 

74-75. 
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hoped  to  make  the  importers  of  manu- 
factures back  them  in  securing  a  re- 
peal of  the  act.  At  this  time  tlio  trade 
with  the  colonies  was  enormous,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  all  orders  from  the  colonies 
(amounting  to  several  millions  ster- 
ling) would  throw  a  large  number  of 
people  in  England  out  of  employment, 
thereby  producing  such  a  stagnant 
state  of  business  in  England  as  would 
compel  the  ministry  to  come  to  terms. 
Fearing  this,  therefore,  the  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
seconded  the  petitions  of  the  colo- 
nies,* imploring  from  motives  of  self- 
interest  what  the  colonists  demanded 
as  their  right  Furthermore,  the  col- 
onists encouraged  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  coarse  domestic  cloths  came 
into  use  in  preference  to  the  finer 
grades  hitherto  imported  from  the 
mother  country.  In  respect  to  un- 
ported  luxuries,  the  woman  far  outdid 
the  men  in  supporting  the  good  cause. f 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  entered  into  an 
agreement  binding  themselves  '^  to 
march  with  the  utmost  expedition,  at 
their  own  proper  cost  and  expense, 
with  their  whole  force,  to  the  relief  of 
those  that  should  be  in  danger  from 
the  Stamp  Act,  or  its  promoters  and 


•  Trevelj-an  says  that  in  a  single  year  the  value 
of  goods  exported  to  New  England,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  fell  from  £1,330,000  to  £400,000 
—  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  34. 

t  See  the  songs  quoted  in  Frothingham,  Rise  of 
the  Republic,  pp.  194-19.")  On  the  question  of 
taxation  and  representation  see  Fisher,  struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p.  86  ct  seq. 
and  the  numerous  authorities  cited. 


abetters,  or  anything  relative  to  it,  on 
account  of  anything  that  may  have 
been  done  in  opposition  to  its  obtain- 
ing.* 

In  July,  1765,  a  change  took  place  in 
the  English  ministry,  which  gave  the 
Americans  new  hope  that  the  acts  of 
the  mother  country  would  be  greatly 
moderated.f  The  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, who  now  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter, was  liberally  disposed  toward  the 
colonies.  When  Parliament  met  in 
January,  1766,  colonial  affairs  imme- 
diately occupied  its  attention.  The 
king  declared  in  his  speech  "  his  firm 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  zeal 
of  the  members,  which  would,  he 
doubted  not,  guide  them  to  such  sound 
and  prudent  resolutions  as  might  tend 
at  once  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  British  legislature  over 
the  colonies,  and  to  restore  to  them 
that  harmony  and  tranquillity  which 
had  lately  been  interrupted  by  dis- 
orders of  the  most  dangerous  nature." 
The  correspondence  and  other  papers 
from  the  colonies  were  then  produced 
and  numerous  petitions  presented 
from  the  colonists.  The  general 
trend  of  opinion,  botli  in  Parliament 
and  throughout  the  country,  was  in 
favor  of  further  coercive  measures.:): 
The  former  ministers,  now  being  in 
the  opposition,  were  quick  to  defend 


*  See  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
195-197    (ed.  1788). 

t  On  the  events  leading  up  to  this  change,  see 
Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  122-133.  See  also  Green, 
^Yilliam  Pitt,  pp.  233-236. 

$Lecky,  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
vol   iii.,  p.  100. 
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their  acts  and  their  policy.  Pitt  par- 
ticularly, who  had  not  been  identified 
with  either  the  Grenville  or  the  Rock- 
ingham ministries,  and  who,  because 
of  ill  health,  had  lately  taken  but  little 
part  in  public  affairs,  now  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  for  the  first  time  in 
a  long  period,  and  strongly  advocated 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.*  He 
spoke  as  follows  :f 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have 
attended  in  Parliament.  Wlien  tlie  resolution  was 
taken  in  the  House  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in 
bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been  carried 
in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation  of  my  mind 
for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  solicited  some 
kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to 
have  borne  my  testimony  against  it.  *  *  *  It  is 
my  opinion  that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  I 
assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  over  the 
colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  cir- 
cumstance of  government  and  legislature  whatso- 
ever. *  *  *  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing 
or  legislative  power.  The  taxes  are  the  voluntary 
gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  *  *  *  The 
concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  the  Crown  to  tax  is 
only  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  form  of  a 
law.  *  *  *  The  property  of  the  Lords,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Commons,  is  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean;  and  this  House  represents  the  Com- 
mons, the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  and  those  pro- 
prietors virtually  represent  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  When,  therefore,  in  this  House  we 
give  and  grant  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our 
own.  But  in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we  do? 
We,  your  Majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain, 
give  and  grant  to  your  Majesty  —  What?  Our 
own  property? — No!  we  give  and  grant  to  your 
Majesty  the  property  of  your  Majesty's  Commons 
of  America.  *  *  *  It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 
There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are 
virtually  represented  in  this  House.  I  would  fain 
know  by  whom  an  American  is  represented  here. 
*  *  *  The  idea  of  virtual  representation  of 
America  in  this  house  is  the  most  contemptible 
that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man  ;  it  does 
not  deserve  a  serious  refutation.    The  commoners 


of  America,  represented  in  their  several  Assem- 
blies, have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise 
of  this  their  constitutional  right  of  giving  and 
granting  their  own  money.  They  would  have  been 
slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same 
time  this  kingdom  as  the  supreme  governing  and 
legislative  power  has  always  bound  the  colonies 
by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations  and  restrictions 
on  trade,  in  navigations  and  manufactures  —  in 
everything  except  that  of  taking  their  [the 
colonists']  money  out  of  their  pockets  without 
their  consent.  Here  would  I  draw  the  line  — 
'  quam  ultra  citraque  nepuit  consistere  rectum.'  "* 

Profound  silence  followed  this 
speech,  none  of  the  members  seeming 
disposed  to  confirm  opinions  advanced 
by  the  late  ministry.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Grenville,!  a  man  of  much  abil- 
ity, arose  and  said:  "  protection  and 
obedience  are  reciprocal;  Great 
Britain  protects  America,  America  is 


•  See  Green,  William  Pitt,  pp.  245-252. 
t  See  Harrison,  Chatham,  pp.  161-163. 


*  See  also  the  version  in  Green,  William  Pitt, 
pp.  253-255;  John  Almon,  Collections  of  Interest- 
ing and  Authentic  Papers  Relating  to  the  Dispute 
Between  Great  Britain  and  America,  176-!f-1775, 
pp.  57-59,  61-64;  Speeches  of  Chatham  (ed.  of 
1848),  pp.  70-79;  Almon,  Anecodotes  of  Pitt,  vol. 
i.,  p.  424  et  seq.;  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  xvi.,  pp.  97-101,  103-108;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii., 
p.  175  et  seq.  On  the  similarity  between  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Chatham  and  Dulany  of  Mary- 
land see  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  111-113,  notes. 

t  Grenville  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Pitt,  and 
received  at  his  hands  a  sobriquet  that  annoyed 
him  not  a  little.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  a  debate,  he  had  called  on  a  gentleman  opposite 
to  him  to  say  where  an  additional  tax  could  be 
laid.  "Where  can  you  lay  another  tax?  Tell  me 
where  "  he  said  and  repeated  the  words  "  Tell  me 
where "  several  times  in  his  querulous,  languid, 
fatiguing  tone.  Pitt,  who  was*  in  the  House  that 
evening,  in  a  whining  tone,  resembling  Grenville's, 
hummed  a  line  of  a  well-known  song  "  Gentle 
shepard,  tell  me  where."  Grenville  was  in  a  rage, 
but  the  House  laughed  heartily.  The  nickname, 
"  Gentle  Shepherd,"  stuck  to  him,  and  it  was  long 
before  it  was  forgotten.  See  Green,  William  Pitt, 
p.  209;  also  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  George  III.,  vol. 
1.,  pp.  197-198. 
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bound  to  yield  obedience.    If  not,  tell 
me  when  the  Americans  were  emanci- 
pated?"* 
Then  glancing  at  Pitt,  he  said : 

"The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its 
birth  to  the  factions  in  tliis  house!  Gentlemen  are 
careless  what  they  say,  provided  it  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  opposition.  We  were  told  we  trod  on 
tender  ground;  we  were  bid  to  expect  diso- 
bedience; what  is  this  but  telling  America  to  stand 
out  against  the  law  ?  to  encourage  their  obstinacy 
with  the  expectation  of  support  here?  Ungrateful 
people  of  America!  The  nation  has  run  itself  into 
an  immense  debt  to  give  them  protection;  bounties 
have  been  extended  to  them ;  in  their  favor  the  Act 
of  Navigation,  that  palladium  of  British  com- 
merce, has  been  relaxed ;  and  now  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  toward  the 
public  expense,  they  renounce  your  authority,  in- 
sult your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost 
say,  into  open  rebellion."    • 

Pitt  then  sprang  to  his  feet  to  repel 
the  attack,  speaking  as  follows : 

"  Sir,  a  charge  is  brought  against  gentlemen 
sitting  in  this  House  of  giving  birth  to  sedition  in 
America.  The  freedom  with  which  they  have 
spoken  their  sentiments  against  this  unhappy  Act 
is  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime ;  but  the  imputation 
shall  not  discourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  which  I 
hope  no  gentlemen  will  be  afraid  to  exercise;  it 
is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gentleman  who  calumni- 
ates it  might  have  profited.  He  ought  to  have  de- 
sisted from  his  project.  We  are  told  America  is 
obstinate  —  America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion. 
Sir,  /  rejoice  America  has  resisted;  three  millions 
of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  Iiavc 
been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the 
rest.  I  came  not  here  armed  at  all  points  with 
law  cases  and  acts  of  Parliament,  with  the  statute 
book  doubled  down  in  dogs-ears,  to  defend  the 
cause  of  liberty;  but  for  the  defence  of  liberty 
upon  a  general  constitutional  principle,  it  is  a 
ground  on  which  J  dare  meet  any  man.  I  will 
not  debate  points  of  law;  but  what,  after  all,  do 
the  cases  of  Chester  and  Durham  prove,  but  that 
under  the  most  arbitrary  reigns  Parliament  were 
ashamed  of  taxing  a  people  without  their  consent, 
and  allowed  them  representatives?     A  higher  and 


See  Green,  William  Pitt,  p.  256. 


better  example  might  have  been  taken  from  Wales; 
that  principality  was  never  taxed  by  Parliament 
till  it  was  incorporated  with  England.  We  are 
told  of  many  classes  of  persons  in  this  kingdom 
not  represented  in  Parliament;  but  are  they  not 
all  virtually  represented  as  Englishmen  within 
the  realm?  Have  they  not  the  option,  many  of 
them  at  least,  of  becoming  themselves  electors? 
Every  inhabitant  of  this  kingdom  is  necessarily 
included  in  the  general  system  of  representation. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  more  are  not  actually  re- 
presented. The  honorable  gentlemen  boasts  of  his 
bounties  to  America.  Are  not  these  bounties  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom?  If  they 
are  not,  he  has  misapplied  the  national  treasures. 
I  am  no  courtier  of  America.  I  maintain  that 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain  Amer- 
ica. Our  legislative  power  over  the  colonies  is 
sovereign  and  supreme.  The  honorable  gentlemen 
tells  us  he  understands  not  the  difference  between 
internal  and  external  taxation ;  but  surely  there 
is  a  plain  distinction  between  taxes  levied  for  tlip 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  and  duties  imposed 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  '  When,'  said  the 
honorable  gentleman,  '  were  the  colonies  emanci- 
pated ? '  At  what  time,  say  I,  in  answer,  were 
they  made  slaves?  I  speak  from  actual  knowl- 
edge when  I  say  that  the  profit  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all  its 
branches,  is  two  millions  per  annum.  This  is  the 
fund  that  carried  you  triumphantly  through  the 
war ;  this  is  the  price  America  pays  you  for  her 
protection;  and  shall  a  miserable  financier  come 
with  a  boast  that  he  can  fetch  a  peppercorn  into 
the  exchequer  at  a  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation? 
I  know  the  valor  of  your  troops,  I  know  the  skill 
of  your  officers,  I  know  the  force  of  this  country; 
but  in  such  a  cause  your  success  would' be  hazardous. 
America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  a  strong  man: 
she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and 
pull  down  the  constitution  with  her.  Is  this  your 
boasted  peace?  not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  but  to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your 
countrymen?  The  Americans  have  been  wronged, 
they  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice. 
Will  you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have 
occasioned?  No,  let  this  country  be  the  first  to 
resume  its  prudence  and  temper;  I  will  pledge 
myself  for  the  colonies,  that,  on  their  part,  ani- 
mosity and  resentment  will  cease.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  house  in  a  few 
words  what  is  really  my  opinion.  It  is  that  the 
Stamp  Act  be  repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and 
immediately.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be  as- 
serted in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and 
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be  made  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legislation 
whatsoever;  that  we  may-  bind  their  trade,  con- 
fine their  manufactures,  and  exercise  any  power 
whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out 
of  their  pockets  without  their  consent." 

While  this  debate  was  taking  place 
in  the  Commons,  Franklin  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Lords  to  give  evi- 
dence regarding  conditions  in  the  col- 
onies.! As  Franklin  had  by  this  time 
become  well  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope, his  presence  in  the  house  at- 
tracted a  large  audience,  and  his  re- 
plies to  the  questions  propounded 
greatly  influenced  the  final  settlement 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.  pp.  180-184.  See  also  the 
version  in  Green,  William  Pitt,  pp.  257-259,  and 
in  Harrison,  Chatham,  pp.  163-167. 

t  About  a  month  previous  to  this,  Franklin, 
writing  from  London  to  a  friend,  thus  expresses 
himself:  "In  my  own  private  judgment,  I  think 
an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  would  be 
the  best  measure  for  this  country;  but  a  suspen- 
sion of  it  for  three  years  the  best  for  that.  The 
repeal  would  fill  them  with  joy  and  gratitude,  re- 
establish their  respect  and  veneration  for  Parlia- 
ment, restore  at  once  their  ancient  and  natural 
love  for  this  country,  and  their  regard  for  every- 
thing that  comes  from  it  hence;  the  trade  would 
be  renewed  in  all  its  branches;  they  would  again 
indulge  in  all  the  expensive  superfluities  you  sup- 
ply them  with,  and  their  own  new  assumed  home 
industry  would  languish.  But  the  suspension, 
though  it  might  continue  their  fears  and  anxieties, 
would  at  the  same  time  keep  up  their  resolutions 
of  industry  and  frugality,  which,  in  two  or  three 
years,  would  grow  into  habits,  to  their  lasting 
advantage.  However,  as  the  repeal  will  probably 
not  now  be  agreed  to,  from  what  I  now  think, 
a  mistaken  opinion,  that  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  government  is  better  supported  by  persisting  in 
a  wrong  measure  once  entered  into,  than  by  recti- 
fying an  error  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered;  we 
must  allow  [that]  the  next  best  thing  for  the 
advantage  of  both  countries,  is,  the  suspension. 
For,  as  to  executing  the  act  by  force,  it  is  maxi- 
ness,  and  will  be  ruin  to  the  whole." 


of  the  issues  then  before  Parliament.* 
He  was  asked  whether  in  his  opinion 
the  people  of  America  would  submit 
to  the  Stamp  Act  if  it  were  modified, 
the  obnoxious  parts  [being]  taken  out, 
and  the  duty  reduced  to  some  particu- 
lars of  small  moment."  He  answered 
emphatically,  ''  No,  never,  unless 
compelled  by  force  of  arms." 

"  Can  anything  less  than  a  military 
force  carry  the  Stamp  Act  into  exe- 
cution? " 

''  I  do  not  see  how  a  military  force 
can  be  applied  to  that  purpose." 

"  Why  may  it  not?  " 

"  Suppose  a  military  force  [were] 
sent  into  America,  they  [would]  find 
nobody  in  arms.  What  are  they  to  do? 
They  cannot  force  a  man  to  take 
stamps  who  chooses  to  do  without 
them.  They  will  not  find  a  rebellion; 
they  may  indeed  make  one. ' ' 

"  If  the  act  is  not  repealed,  what  do 
you  think  will  be  the  consequence?  " 

''A  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  af- 
fection the  people  of  America  bear  to 
this  country,  and  of  all  the  commerce 
that  depends  on  that  respect  and  af- 
fection." 

"  How  can  the  commerce  be  af- 
fected? " 

*'  You  will  find  that  if  the  act  is  not 
repealed,  they  will  take  very  little  of 
your  manufactures  in  a  short  time." 


*  Burke  said  that  when  Franklin  appeared  be- 
fore Parliament  to  be  questioned,  it  was  like  a 
parcel  of  schoolboys  interrogating  the  master.  Sir 
George  Otto  Trevelyan,  The  American  Revolution, 
p.  11,  note  (revised  edition,  1909)  ;  Morse,  Life 
of  Franklin,  p.  199. 
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''  Is  it  in  their  power  to  do  without 
them?  " 

' '  The  goods  they  take  from  Britain 
are  either  necessaries,  mere  conven- 
iences or  superfluities.  The  first,  as 
cloth,  etc.,  with  a  little  industry  they 
can  make  at  home;  the  second  they 
can  do  without  until  they  are  able  to 
provide  them  among  themselves;  and 
the  last,  which  are  much  the  greatest 
part,  they  will  strike  off  immediately. ' ' 
''  What  was  the  temper  of  America 
towards  Great  Britain,  before  the  year 
1763?  " 

"  The  best  in  the  world.  They  sub- 
mitted willingly  to  the  government  of 
the  crown,  and  paid,  in  their  courts, 
obedience  to  acts  of  Parliament. 
Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the 
several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you 
nothing  in  forts,  citadels,  garrisons, 
or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 
They  were  governed  by  this  country 
at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  pen,  ink, 
and  paper ;  they  were  led  by  a  thread. 
They  had  not  only  a  respect  but  an 
affection  for  Great  Britain, —  for  its 
laws,  its  customs,  and  manners, —  and 
ever  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that 
greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Na- 
tives of  Britain  were  always  treated 
with  particular  regard;  to  be  an  Old 
England  man,  was,  of  itself,  a  char- 
acter of  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind 
of  rank  among  us." 

**And  what  is  their  temper  now?  " 
*  *  0,  very  much  altered. ' ' 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  authority 
of  Parliament  to  make  laws  for  Amer- 
ica questioned  till  lately?  " 


"  The  authority  of  Parliament  was 
allowed  to  be  valid  in  all  laws,  except 
such  as  should  lay  internal  taxes.  It 
was  never  disputed  in  laying  duties  to 
regulate  commerce. ' ' 

''  Can  you  name  any  act  of  Assem- 
bly, or  public  act  of  any  of  your  gov- 
ernments, that  made  such  distinc- 
tion? " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any; 
I  think  there  was  never  an  occasion  to 
make  such  an  act,  till  now  that  you 
have  attempted  to  tax  us;  tltat  has 
occasioned  resolutions  of  Assembly 
declaring  the  distinction,  in  which  I 
tliink  every  Assembly  on  the  continent, 
and  every  member  in  every  Assembly, 
have  been  unanimous. ' '  * 

Washington's  sentiments  at  this 
time  were  similar  to  those  expressed 
by  Franklin.  Writing  to  Francis  Dan- 
dridge,  then  in  London,t  he  said: 

"  The  stamp  act  engrosses  the  conversation  of 
the  speculative  part  of  the  colonists,  who  look 
upon  this  unconstitutional  method  of  taxation  as 
a  direful  attack  upon  their  liberties,  and  loudly 
exclaim  against  the  violation.  What  may  be  the 
result  of  this,  and  of  some  other  (I  think  I  may 
add  ill-judged)   measures,  I  will  not  undertake  to 


*  On  Franklin's  examination  see  Franklin's 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  109  et  seq.;  Morse,  Life  of  Frank- 
lin, p.  120  et  seq.;  Weld,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  3G0 
et  seq.;  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  i.,  pp.  469- 
476;  Hurlburt,  Britain  and  Her  Colonies,  pp.  34- 
35;Bigelow's  edition  of  Franklin's  IFor/cs,  vol.  iii., 
409-450;  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  vol. 
xvi.,  pp.  137-159;  Almon's  Collection  of  Papers, 
pp.  64-81;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  201-204.  For  a 
short  synopsis  of  Franklin's  political  writings  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  see  Tyler,  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  373 
et  seq.;  J.  B.  McMaster,  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a 
Man  of  Letters,  chaps,  vii.-viii. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  359- 
360. 
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determine;  but  this  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  advantage  accruing  to  the  mother  country  will 
fall  greatly  short  of  the  expectation  of  the  minis- 
try ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  our  whole  substance 
already  in  a  manner  flows  to  Great  Britain,  and 
that  whatsoever  contributes  to  lessen  our  importa- 
tions must  be  hurtful  to  her  manufactures.  The 
ej'es  of  our  people  already  begin  to  be  opened ; 
and  they  will  perceive  that  many  luxuries,  for 
Avhich  we  lavish  our  substance  in  Great  Britain, 
can  well  be  dispensed  with.  This,  consequently, 
will  introduce  frugality,  and  be  a  necessary  in- 
citement to  industry.  *  *  *  As  to  the  stamp 
act,  regarded  in  a  single  view,  one  of  the  first  bad 
consequences  attending  it,  is,  tliat  our  courts  of 
judicature  must  inevitably  be  sluit  up ;  for  it  is 
impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  under  our  pres- 
ent circumstances,  that  the  act  of  Parliament  can 
be  complied  with,  were  we  ever  so  willing  to  en- 
force its  execution.  And  not  to  say  (which  alone 
would  be  sufficient)  that  we  have  not  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  stamps,  there  are  many 
other  urgent  reasons  which  prove  that  it  would 
be  ineflfectual." 

On  February  22,  1766,  shortly  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  examination  of 
Franklin,  General  Henry  S.  Conway 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act.  Conway  from  the  be- 
ginning had  been  much  opposed  to  its 
enactment.  A  long  and  interesting  de- 
bate upon  the  resolution  then  ensued, 
but,  as  Burke  said  afterwards,  "  the 
House,  by  an  independent,  noble- 
spirited,  and  unexpected  majority,  in 
the  teeth  of  all  the  old  mercenary 
Swiss  of  the  state,  in  despite  of  all  the 
speculators  and  augurs  of  political 
events,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  embat- 
tled legion  of  veteran  pensioners,  and 
practised  instruments  of  court,  gave  a 
total  repeal  to  tlie  Stamp  Act,  and  if 
the  scheme  of  taxing  the  colonies  had 
been  totally  abandoned,  there  would 
have  been  a  lasting  peace  to  the  whole 
empire."    During  the  debate  he  said: 


"  the  trading  interest  of  the  empire 
crammed  into  the  lobbies  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  a  trembling  and 
anxious  expectation,  and  waited,  al- 
most to  a  winter's  return  of  light,  their 
fate  from  the  resolution  of  the  House. 
When,  at  length,  tliat  had  determined 
in  their  favor,  and  the  doors  thrown 
open,  showed  them  the  figure  of  tlieir 
deliverer  in  the  well-earned  triumph 
of  his  important  victory,  from  the 
whole  of  that  grave  multitude  there 
arose  an  involuntary  burst  of  grati- 
tude and  transport.  They  jumped 
upon  him  like  children  on  a  long  ab- 
sent father.  They  clung  about  him  as 
captives  about  their  redeemer.  All 
England  joined  in  his  applause.  Nor 
did  he  seem  insensible  to  the  best  of 
all  earthly  rewards,  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  his  fellow-citizens.  Hope 
elevated  and  joy  brightened  his 
crest."*  Conway's  resolution  was 
finally  carried  by  a  vote  of  275  to  267. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
differed  widely  on  the  question  of  re- 
peal. Lord  Mansfield  maintained  that 
Parliament  had  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies,t  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Camden,  formerly  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  said : 

"  My  position  is  this  —  I  repeat  it,  I  will  main- 
tain it  to  the  last  hour  —  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation are  inseparable;  the  position  is  founded 
in  the  law  of  nature;  it  is  more,  it  is  itself  an 
tternal  law  of  nature;  for  whatever  is  a  man's 
own  is  absolutely  his  own ;  no  man  has  a  right  to 

*  See  also  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  200;  Helen 
Hodges,  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  Political 
Science  Quarterly  (June,  1904). 

t  For  his  speech  see  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  190- 
194. 
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take  it  from  him  without  his  consent  either  ex- 
pressed by  himself  or  representative;  whoever  at- 
tempts to  do  it,  attempts  an  injury;  whoever 
does  it,  commits  a  robbery;  he  throws  down  and 
destroys  the  distinction  between  liberty  and  slav- 
ery. Taxation  and  representation  are  coeval  with, 
and  essential  to,  this  constitution." 

In  opposing  Camden,  Mansfield  de- 
clares that  — 

"The  doctrine  of  representation  seemed  ill- 
founded.  There  are  12,000,000  people  in  England 
and  Ireland  who  are  not  represented;  the  notion 
now  taken  up,  that  every  subject  must  be  repre- 
sented by  deputy,  is  purely  ideal.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  my  lord,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
onies are  as  much  represented  in  Parliament  as 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people  of  England  are  rep- 
resented, among  9,000,000  of  whom  there  are 
8,000,000  who  have  no  votes  in  electing  members 
of  Parliament.  Every  objection  therefore,  to  the 
dependency  of  the  colonies  upon  Parliament,  which 
arises  to  it  upon  the  ground  of  representation, 
goes  to  the  whole  present  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  meant  to  New- 
Model  that  too!  A  member  of  Parliament  chosen 
by  any  borough  represents  not  only  the  constitu- 
ents and  inhabitants  of  that  particular  place,  but 
he  represents  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  bor- 
ough in  Great  Britain.  He  represents  the  City 
of  London,  and  all  other  the  Commons  of  this 
land,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies  and 
dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  in  duty  and 
conscience  bound  to  take  care  of  their  interests."  * 

The  king  himself,  while  opposed  to 
the  repeal,  was  afraid  to  proceed  to 
force;  though  a  large  number  of  the 
peers  favored  compelling  obedience  at 
all  hazards.f  The  result,  however, 
was  the  repeal  by  a  vote  of  105  to  71, 
and  on  March  19,  1766,  the  king  gave 
his  assent  to  the  act.  A  few  days  be- 
fore, however,  a  Declaratory  Act  had 
been  introduced,  aiid  on  the  18th  was 


•See  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  pp.  83-84. 

t  For  a  general  review  see  Howard,  Prelimi- 
naries of  the  Revolution,  pp.  158-173;  Bancroft, 
vol.  iii.,  chap.  xvi. 


passed.  The  king  signed  it  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  resolution  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  "  Whereas  several  of  the  houses  of  representa- 
tives in  his  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America,  have  of  late,  against  law,  claimed  to  them- 
selves, or  to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  same, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  imposing  duties 
and  taxes  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations ;  and  have,  in  pursuance 
of  such  claim,  passed  certain  votes,  resolutions, 
and  orders,  derogatory  to  the  legislative  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  inconsistent  with  the  depend- 
ence  of   the   said   colonies   and   plantations   upon 

the  Crown  of  Great  Britain   be  it  declared 

That  the  said  colonies  and   plantations 

in  America  have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  subordinate  unto,  and  dependent  upon  the 
Imperial  Crown,  and  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  Parliament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  Amer- 
ica, subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  in 
all  cases  whatsoever. 

II.  And   be   it  further  declared    That 

all  resolutions,  notes,  orders,  and  proceedings,  in 
any  of  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  whereby 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  to  make  laws  and  statutes  as 
aforesaid,  is  denied  or  drawn  into  question,  are, 
and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  utterly  null  and 
void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever." 

When  notice  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  by  Parliament  was  re- 
ceived, the  American  merchants  in 
London  were  wild  with  joy,  and  went 
in  a  body  to  Parliament  to  express 
their  gratitude.  The  ships  at  anchor 
in  the  Thames  displayed  their  colors, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  city  houses  were 
illuminated  and  bonfires  were  lighted.* 
John  Adams  said :  ' '  The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  has  hushed  into  silence  al- 
most every  popular  clamor,  and  com- 


*  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  203.     See  also 
Trevelj'^an,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1-2. 
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posed  every  wave  of  popular  disorder 
into  a  smooth  and  peaceful  calm," 
while  Edmund  Burke  declared  that 
'*  so  sudden  a  calm,  recovered  after 
so  violent  a  storm,  is  without  parallel 
in  history."*  Washington  said,  ''The 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  to  whatever 
cause  owing,  ought  much  to  be  rejoiced 
at;  for,  had  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  resolved  upon  enforcing  it,  the 
consequences,  I  conceive,  would  have 
been  more  direful  than  is  generally 
apprehended,  both  to  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies.  All,  there- 
fore, who  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  repeal,  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  every  British  subject,  and 
have  mine  cordially,  "f  In  all  the 
churches  thanksgiving  services  were 
held,  bells  were  rung,  cannon  fired, 
and  ships  were  decked  out  in  gala 
costume.  In  Virginia  a  statue  was 
voted  to  the  king,  and  in  New  York 
both  to  the  king  and  Pitt,||  while  por- 
traits of  Camden,  Conway  and  Barre 
were  placed  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 
Pitt's  name  was  now  held  in  high 
esteem  throughout  the  colonies,  and  no 
matter  what  had  been  his  views  re- 
garding trade  or  commerce,  they  were 
speedily  forgotten,  he  becoming  the 
popular  idol  of  America. 

In  June,  1766,  Secretary  Conway 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors 
of  the  colonies,  in  which  he  says  that 


the  king  and  Parliament  seem  "  dis- 
posed-not  only  to  forgive  but  to  forget 
those  most  unjustifiable  marks  of  an 
undutiful  disposition,  too  frequent  in 
the   late   transactions   of   these   colo- 
nies."*   But  in  the  same  letter  he  re- 
quested them  to  recommend  to  the  As- 
semblies to  make  full  and  ample  com- 
pensation to  those  who  had  suffered 
"  for  their  deference  to  the  act  of  the 
British  legislature. ' '  Conway  referred 
to  the  various  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  mobs  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  other  places  in  the  summer 
of  1765.    Governor  Bernard,  upon  re- 
ceiving this  letter,  immediately  laid  it 
before    the    Massachusetts    General 
Court.     Bernard  was  especially  out 
of    place    in    Massachusetts    at    this 
juncture, f  and  he  had  borne  himself 
toward    the     Assembly    in     such    a 
manner  that  they  were  little  disposed 


•  Edmund  Burke,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  107 ;  Washing- 
ton's Writings   (Sparks'  ed. )   vol.  ii.,  p.  245. 

X  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  91. 

II  Lamb,  City  of  Neio  York,  vol,  i.,  p.  735 ;  Rob- 
erts, Neip  York,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 


*  The  king,  however,  really  had  no  affection  for 
the  colonies  and  hia  dislike  for  his  ministers 
deepened  into  busy  and  unscrupulous  hostility 
when  those  ministers  attempted  to  conciliate  the 
colonies  by  repealing  the  Stamp  Act  —  a  course 
which  he  considered  as  inexpiably  disloyal  to  tlia 
crown.  See  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  p.  3  et  seq. 

t  Franklin  describes  the  colonial  governor  as 
follow :  "  Their  office  makes  them  insolent ;  their 
insolence  makes  them  odious ;  and,  being  conscious 
that  they  are  hated,  they  become  malicious.  Their 
malice  urges  them  to  continual  abuse  of  the  in- 
habitants in  their  letters  to  Administration,  rep- 
resenting them  as  disaflfected  and  rebellious,  and 
(to  encourage  the  use  of  severity)  as  weak,  di- 
vided, timid,  and  cowardly.  Government  believes 
all;  thinks  it  necessary  to  support  and  counte- 
nance its  officers.  Their  quarrelling  with  the  peo- 
ple is  deemed  a  mark  and  consequence  of  their 
fidelity.  They  are  therefore  more  highly  rewarded 
and  this  makes  their  conduct  still  more  insolent 
and  provoking."  Quoted  from  Trevelyan,  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  16. 
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to  comply  with  liis  suggestions. 
Consequently,  they  refused  to.  make 
reparation  for  the  destruction  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  colony. 
Bernard  had  said,  "  The  justice  and 
humanity  of  this  requisition  is  so 
forcible,  that  it  cannot  be  contro- 
verted ;  the  authority  with  which  it  is 
introduced  should  preclude  all  dispu- 
tation about  it."  The  House  replied, 
"  That  it  [Bernard's  language]  was 
conceived  in  much  higher  and  stronger 
terms  in  the  speech  than  in  the  letter 
of  the  secretary.  Whether  in  thus  ex- 
ceeding, your  excellency  speaks  by 
your  own  authority,  or  a  higher,  is  not 
with  us  to  determine.  However,  if 
this  recommendation,  which  your  ex- 
cellency terms  a  requisition,  be 
founded  on  so  much  justice  and  liu- 


if  the  authority  with  which  it  is  intro- 
duced should  preclude  all  disputation 
about  complying  with  it,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  freedom  we  have 
in  the  case."  This  dispute  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  governor  and  the 
Assembly  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was 
not  until  December,  1766,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Court  made  reparation  to  the 
sufferers,  and  at  that  time,  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  highly  displeasing  to 
the  government  at  home,  as  the  act  for 
the  purpose  contained  "  free  and  gen- 
eral pardon,  indemnity,  and  oblivion, 
to  all  offenders  in  the  late  times."* 
In  New  York,  the  Legislature,  by  a  vol- 
untary act,  compensated  those  who 
had  suffered,  but  refused  to  accede  to 
tlie  act  for  quartering  his  majesty's 
troops,  because  they  claimed  that  that 


manity  that  it  cannot  be  controverted ;     involved  the  principle  of  taxation.! 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  II. 

I. — franklin's   letter   to   W.    ALEXANDER. 


Passy,  March  I2th,  1778. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  lend 
me,  there  is  one  important  fact  mis-stated,  appar- 
ently from  the  writer's  not  having  been  furnished 
with  good  information;  it  is  the  transaction  be- 
tween Mr.  Grenville  and  the  colonies,  wherein  he 
understands  that  Mr.  Grenville  demanded  of  them 
a  specific  sum,  that  they  refused  to  grant  an/ 
thing,  and  that  it  was  on  their  refusal  only  that 
he  made  a  motion  for  the  Stamp  Act.  No  one  of 
these  particulars  is  true.    The  fact  was  this:  — 

Some  time  in  the  winter  of  17()o-4.  ilr.  Gren- 
ville called  together  the  agents  of  the  several 
colonies,  and  told  them  that  he  purposed  to  drav/ 
a  revenue  from  America,  and  to  that  end  his  in- 
tention was  to  levy  a  stamp  duty  on  the  colonics 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session,  of 
which  he  thought  it  fit  that  they  should  be  imme- 
diately acquainted,  that  they  might  have  time  to 


consider,  and  if  any  other  duty  equally  productive 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  them,  they  might  let 
him  know  it.  The  agents  were  therefore  directed 
to  write  this  to  their  respective  Assemblies,  and 
communicate  to  him  the  answers  they  should  re- 
ceive: the  agents  wrote  accordingly. 

I  was  a  member  in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  this  notification  came  to  hand.  The 
observations  there  made  upon  it  were,  that  the 
ancient,  established,  and  regular  method  of  draw- 
ing aids  from  the  colonies  was  this.  The  occasion 
was  always  first  considered  by  their  sovereign  in 
his  privj'  council,  by  whose  sage  advice,  he  di- 
rected his  secretarv  of  state  to  write  circular  let- 


*See  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  245-252,  273  et 
scq. 

t  Roberts,  Xew  York,  vol.  ii..  p.  3G8  et  seq.; 
Lamb,  City  of  Ve»3  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  736. 
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ters  to  the  several  governors,  who  were  directed  to 
lay  them  before  their  Assemblies.  In  those  letters 
the  occasion  was  explained  for  their  satisfaction, 
with  gracious  expressions  of  his  majesty's  conh- 
dence  in  their  known  duty  and  affection,  on  whicii 
he  relied,  that  they  would  grant  such  sums  as 
should  be  suitable  to  their  abilities,  loyalty,  and 
zeal  for  his  service.  That  the  colonies  had  al- 
waj's  granted  liberally  on  such  requisitions,  and 
so  liberally  during  the  late  war,  that  the  king, 
sensible  they  had  granted  much  more  than  their 
proportion,  had  recommended  it  to  Parliament, 
five  years  successively,  to  make  them  some  com- 
pensation, and  the  Parliament  accordingly  re- 
turned them  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year 
to  be  divided  among  them.  That  the  proposition 
of  taxing  them  in  Parliament  was  therefore  botl; 
cruel  and  unjust.  That  by  the  constitution  of 
the  colonies  their  business  was  with  the  king  in 
matters  of  aid;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
financier,  nor  he  with  them;  nor  were  the  agents 
the  proper  channels  through  which  requisitions 
should  be  made;  it  was  therefore  improper  for 
them  to  enter  into  any  stipulation,  or  make  any 
proposition  to  Mr.  Grenville  about  laying  taxes 
on  their  constituents  by  Parliament,  which  had 
really  no  riglit  at  all  to  tax  them,  especially  as 
the  notice  he  had  sent  them  did  not  appear  to  be 
by  the  king's  order,  and  perhaps  was  without  his 
knowledge ;  as  the  king,  wiien  he  would  obtain 
any  thing  from  them,  always  accompanied  his 
requisition  with  good  words:  but  this  gentleman, 
instead  of  a  decent  demand  sent  them  a  menace, 
that  they  should  certainly  be  taxed,  and  only  left 
them  the  choice  of  the  manner.     But  all  this  not- 


withstanding, they  were  so  far  from  refusing  to 
grant  money,  that  they  resolved  to  the  following 
purpose :  "  That  they  always  had,  so  they  always 
should,  think  it  their*  duty  to  grant  aid  to  the 
crown,  according  to  their  abilities,  whenever  re- 
quired of  them  in  the  usual  constitutional  man- 
ner." I  went  soon  after  to  England,  and  took  with 
me  an  authentic  copy  of  this  resolution,  which  I 
presented  to  Mr.  Grenville  before  he  brought  in 
the  Stamp  Act.  I  asserted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (Mr.  Grenville  being  present)  that  I  had 
done  so,  and  he  did  not  deny  it.  Other  colonies 
made  similar  resolutions.  And  had  Mr.  Grenville, 
instead  of  that  act,  applied  to  the  king  in  council 
for  such  requisitional  letters  to  be  circulated  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
obtained  more  money  from  the  colonies  by  their 
voluntary  grants,  than  he  himself  expected  from 
his  stamps.  But  he  chose  compulsion  rather  than 
persuasion,  and  would  not  receive  from  their 
good-will  what  he  thought  he  could  obtain  with- 
out it.  And  thus  the  golden  bridge  which  the 
ingenious  author  thinks  the  Americans  unwisely 
and  unbecomingly  refused  to  hold  out  to  the  min- 
ister and  Parliament,  was  actually  held  out  to 
them,  but  they  refused  to  walk  over  it.  This  is 
the  true  history  of  that  transaction;  and  as  it  is 
probable  there  may  be  another  edition  of  that 
excellent  pamphlet,  I  wish  this  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  candid  author,  who  I  doubt  not 
will  correct  that  error. 

I  am  ever,  with  sincere  esteem,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIX. 


II. THE 

Wheekas,  by  an  act  made  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  several  duties  were  granted,  con- 
tinued, and  appropriated  towards  defraying  th*? 
expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing 
the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  ; 
and  whereas  it  is  first  necessary,  that  provision  be 
made  for  raising  a  further  revenue  within  your 
majesty's  dominions  in  America,  towards  defray- 
ing the  said  expenses;  we,  your  majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  dreat 
Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  have  therefore 
resolved  to  give  and  grant  unto  your  majesty  the 
several  rights  and  duties  hereinafter  mentioned ; 
and  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  it 
may  be  enacted,  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from 


STAMP   ACT. 

and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  there  shall  be  raised, 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  throughout  the  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America,  which  now  are,  or  here- 
after may  be,  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty, 
his  heirs  and.  successors. 

1.  For  every  skin  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or 
sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  en- 
grossed, written,  or  printed,  any  declaration,  plea, 
replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading, 
or  any  copy  thereof,  in  any  court  of  law  within 
the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
a  stamp  duty  of  three  i>ence. 

2.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  special  bail, 
and  appearance  upon  such  bail  in  any  such  court, 
a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 
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3.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  may  be 
engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  petition,  bill 
or  answer,  claim,  plea,  re'plication,  rejoinder,  de- 
murrer, or  other  pleading  in  any  court  of  chan- 
cery or  equity  within  the  said  colonies  and  plan- 
tations, a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  six-pence. 

4.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  copy  of  any 
petition,  bill,  answer,  claim,  plea,  replication,  re- 
joinder, demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  in  any  such 
court,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

5.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  monition, 
libel,  answer,  allegation,  inventory,  or  renuncia- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  any  court  of  pro- 
bate, court  of  the  ordinary,  or  other  court  exer- 
cising ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one 
shilling. 

6.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  copy  of  any 
will,  (other  than  the  probate  thereof,)  monition, 
libel,  answer,  allegation,  inventor}',  or  renuncia- 
tion, in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  any  such  court,  a 
stamp  duty  of  sixpence. 

7.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  donation, 
presentation,  collation,  or  institution,  of  or  to  any 
benefice,  or  any  writ  or  instrument  for  the  like 
purpose,  any  register,  entry,  testimonial,  or  cer- 
tificate of  any  degree  taken  in  any  university, 
academy,  college,  or  seminary  of  learning,  within 
the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of 
two  pounds. 

8.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  monition, 
libel,  claim,  answer,  allegation,  information,  letter 
of  request,  execution,  renunciation,'  inventory,  or 
other  pleading  in  any  admiralty  court  within  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one 
shilling. 

9.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any 
copy  of  any  such  monition,  libel,  claim,  answer, 
allegation,  information,  letter  of  request,  execu- 
tion, renunciation,  inventory,  or  other  pleading 
shall  be  engrossed,  written  jr  printed,  a  stamp 
duty  of  sixpence 

10.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 


be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  appeal, 
writ  of  error,  writ  of  dower,  ad  quod  damnum, 
certiorari,  statute  merchant,  statute  staple,  attes- 
tation, or  certificate,  by  any  officer,  or  exemplifi- 
cation of  any  record  or  proceeding,  in  anj^  court 
whatsoever,  within  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, (except  appeals,  writs  of  error,  certiorari, 
attestations,  certificates,  and  exemplifications,  for, 
or  relating  to,  the  removal  of  any  proceedings 
from  before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace,)  a  stam|) 
duty  of  ten  shillings, 

11.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  writ  of 
covenant,  for  levying  fines,  writ  of  entry  for  suf- 
fering a  common  recovery,  or  attachment  issuing 
out  of  or  returnable  into  any  court  within  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  five 
shillings. 

12.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  judgment, 
decree,  or  sentence,  or  dimission,  or  any  record 
of  nisi  prius  or  postea,  in  any  court  within  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stajnp  duty  of 
four  shillings. 

13.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  affidavit, 
common  bail,  or  appearance,  interrogatory,  depo- 
sition, rule,  order  or  warrant  of  any  court,  or  any 
dedimus  potestatem,  capias,  subpoena,  summons, 
compulsory  citation,  commission,  recognizance,  or 
any  other  writ,  process,  or  mandate,  issuing  out 
of  or  returnable  into,  any  court  or  any  office  be- 
longing thereto,  or  any  other  proceedings  therein 
whatsoever  or  any  copy  thereof,  or  of  any  record 
not  herein  before  charged,  within  the  said  colonies 
and  plantations,  (except  warrants  relating  to 
criminal  matters,  and  proceedings  thereon,  or  re- 
lating thereto,)  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

14.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  note  or  bill 
of  lading,  which  shall  be  signed  for  any  kind  of 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  to  be  exported  from, 
or  any  cocket  or  clearance  granted  within  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four 
pence 

15.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  letters  of  mark 
or  commission  for  private  ships  of  war,  within  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of 
twenty  shillings. 
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16.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum,  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  grant,  ap- 
pointment, or  admission  of  or  to  any  public  bene- 
ficial office  or  emploj-ment,  for  the  space  of  on« 
year,  or  any  lesser  time,  or  of  above  twenty  pounds 
per  annum,  sterling  money,  in  salary,  fees,  and 
perquisites  within  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, (except  commissions  and  appointments  of 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia, 
of  judges,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace,)  a  stamp 
duty  of  ten  shillings. 

17.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any 
grant  of  any  liberty,  privilege,  or  franchise,  under 
the  seal  or  sign  manual  of  any  governor,  pro- 
prietor, or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  with  any 
council,  or  any  council  and  assembly,  or  any  ex- 
emplification of  the  same,  shall  be  engrossed, 
written,  or  printed,  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pounds. 

18.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for 
retailing  of  spirituous  liquors,  to  be  granted  to 
any  person  who  shall  take  out  the  same,  within 
the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty 
of  twenty  shillings. 

19.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for 
retailing  of  wine,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  who 
shall  not  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  within  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, a  stamp  duty  of  four  pounds. 

20.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for 
retailing  of  wine,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  who 
shall  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of  spirituous 
liquors,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a 
stamp  duty  of  three  pounds. 

21.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  probate  of 
will,  letters  of  administration  or  of  guardianship 
for  any  estate  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling  money,  within  the  British  colonies  and 
plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the 
islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and 
Bahama  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  five  shillings. 

22.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  pro- 
bate, letters  of  administration  or  of  guardianship. 


within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in 
America,  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

23.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for 
securing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money,  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  sterling  money, 
within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon 
the  continent  of  America,  the  islands  belonging 
thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands,  a 
stamp  duty  of  sixpence. 

24.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for 
securing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  above 
ten  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 
sterling  money,  within  such  colonies,  plantations, 
and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

25.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for 
securing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  above 
twenty  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  forty  pounds, 
sterling  money,  within  such  colonies,  plantations, 
and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence. 

26.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  order  or 
warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  any  quantity 
of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  issued 
by  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  any  public  officer, 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  person  or 
persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and 
assembly,  within  the  British  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  sixpence. 

27.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  such  order 
or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  any  quan- 
tity of  land  above  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  acres,  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

28.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  order 
or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  any  quan- 
tity of  land  above  two  hundred  and  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  in  propor- 
tion for  every  such  order  or  warrant  for  survey- 
ing or  setting  out  every  other  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  within  the  said  colonies  and  planta 
tions,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

29.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be    engrossed,   written,   or   printed,    any   original 
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grant  or  any  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other 
instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of 
land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  shall  be 
granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the 
Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands,  (except  leases  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  tlie  term  of  twenty-one 
years)   a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

30.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  orig- 
inal grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan- 
tity of  land,  above  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or 
assigned,  within  such  colonies,  plantations  and 
islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

31.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be 
engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original 
grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan- 
tity of  land,  above  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  shall  be  granted, 
conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion  for  every 
such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  in- 
strument, granting,  conveying,  or  assigning,  every 
other  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  within  such 
colonies,  plantations,  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of 
two  shilling  and  sixpence. 

32.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original 
grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan- 
tity of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres, 
shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within 
all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica, a  stamp  duty  of  three  shillings. 

33.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original 
grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan- 
tity of  land,  above  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or 
assigned,  within  the  same  parts  of  the  said  domin- 
ions, a  stamp  duty  of  four  shillings. 

34.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  origi- 
nal grant,  or  any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance, 
or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any 
quantity  of  land,  above  two  hundred  and  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  shall  be 


granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion 
for  every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument,  granting,  conveying,  or  assign- 
ing every  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
within  the  same  parts  of  the  said  dominions,  a 
stamp  duty  of  five  shillings. 

35.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
lie  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  grant,  ap- 
pointment, or  admission,  of  or  to  any  beneficial 
office  or  employment,  not  herein  before  charged, 
above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
sterling  money,  in  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites, 
or  any  exemplification  of  the  same,  within  the 
British  colonies,  and  plantations  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto, 
and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands,  (except 
commissions  of  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  ord- 
nance, or  militia,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace,)  a 
stamp  duty  of  four  pounds. 

36.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  grant, 
appointment,  or  admission,  of  or  to  any  such 
jiublic  beneficial  office  or  employment,  or  any  ex- 
emplification of  the  same,  witjiin  all  other  parts 
of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  a  stamp 
duty  of  six  pounds. 

37.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  indenture, 
lease,  conveyance,  contract,  stipulation,  bill  of 
sale,  charter  party,  protest,  article  or  apprentice- 
ship, or  covenant,  (except  for  the  hire  of  servants 
iii)t  apprentices,  and  also  except  such  other  mat- 
ters as  herein  before  charged,)  within  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

38.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any 
warrant  or  order  for  auditing  any  public  accounts, 
beneficial  warrant,  order,  grant,  or  certificate, 
under  any  public  seal,  or  under  the  seal  or  sign 
manual  of  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  public 
officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other 
])eison  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any 
council  and  assembly,  not  herein  before  charged, 
or  any  passport  or  letpass,  surrender  of  office,  or 
policy  of  assurance,  shall  be  engrossed,  written, 
or  printed,  within  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, (except  warrants  or  orders  for  the  service 
of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  grants 
of  offices  under  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  in  sal 
ary,  fees,  and  perquisites.)  a  stamp  duty  of  five 
shillings. 

39.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
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ment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  -which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  notarial 
act,  bond,  deed,  letter  of  attorney,  procuration, 
mortgage,  release,  or  other  obligatory  instru- 
ment, not  herein  l)efore  charged,  within  the  said 
coUmies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two 
shillings  and  three  pence. 

40.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  register, 
entry,  or  enrollment  of  any  grant,  deed,  or  other 
instrument  whatsoever,  herein  before  cliarged, 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp 
duty  of  three  pence. 

41.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  register, 
entry,  or  enrollment  of  any  grant,  deed,  or  other 
instrument  whatsoever,  not  herein  before  charged, 
witliin  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp 
duty  of  two  shillings. 

42.  And  for  and  upon  every  pack  of  playing 
cards,  and  all  dice,  which  shall  be  sold  or  used 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  the  sev- 
eral  stamp   duties   following;     (that   is   to   say;) 

43.  For  every  pack  of  such  cards,  one  shilling. 

44.  And  for  every  pair  of  such  dice,  ten  shil- 
lings. 

45.  And  for  and  upon  every  paper  called  a 
pamphlet,  and  upon  every  newspaper,  containing 
public  news,  or  occurrences,  which  shall  be  printed, 
dispersed,  and  made  public,  within  any  of  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  and  upon  such 
advertisements  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
respective   duties  following;    (that   is  to  say;) 

46  For  very  such  pamphlet  and  paper,  con- 
tained in  a  half  sheet,  or  any  lesser  piece  of  paper, 
which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one 
half-penny  for  every  printed  copy  thereof. 

47.  For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper,  (being 
larger  than  half  a  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  one 
whole  sheet,)  wliich  shall  be  so  printed,  a  stamp 
duty  of  one  penny  for  every  printed  copy  thereof. 

48.  For  every  pamphlet  and  paper,  being  larger 
tlian  one  whole  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  six  sheets 
in  octavo,  or  in  a  lesser  page,  or  not  exceeding 
twelve  sheets  in  quarto,  or  twenty  sheets  in  folio, 
which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty  after  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  for  every  sheet  of  any  kind  of  paper 


which    shall   be    contained    in    one    printed    copy 
thereof. 

49.  For  every  advertisement  to  be  contained 
in  any  gazette,  newspaper,  or  otlier  paper,  or 
any  paniplilct  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty  of 
two  shillings. 

50.  For  every  almanac  or  calendar  for  any  one 
particular  year,  or  for  any  time  less  than  a  year, 
which  shall  be  written  or  printed  on  one  side  only 
of  any  one  sheet,  skin  or  piece  of  paper,  parch- 
ment, or  vellum,  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  pence. 

51.  For  every  other  almanac,  or  calendar,  for 
any  one  particular  year,  which  sliall  be  written  or 
printed  witliin  the  said  colonies  and  plantations, 
a  stamp  dutj-  of  four  pence. 

52.  And  for  every  almanac  or  calendar,  written 
or  printed  in  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  to 
serve  for  several  years,  duties  to  tlie  same  amount 
respectively  siiall  be  paid  for  every  such  year. 

53.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment, or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  any 
instrument,  proceeding,  or  other  matter  or  thing 
aforesaid,  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed, 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  in  any 
other  than  the  English  language,  a  stamp  duty 
of  double  the  amount  of  the  respective  duties  be 
fore  charged  thereon. 

54.  And  there  shall  be  also  paid,  in  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations,  a  duty  of  sixpence  for 
every  twenty  shillings,  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
fifty  pounds  sterling  money,  which  shall  be  given, 
paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for,  with  or  in  relation 
to  any  clerk,  or  apprentice,  which  shall  be  put  or 
placed  to  or  with  any  master  or  mistress,  to  learn 
any  profession,  trade,  or  employment.  II.  And 
also  a  duty  of  one  shilling  for  every  twenty  shil- 
lings, in  any  sum  exceeding  fifty  pounds  which 
shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for, 
with,  or  in  relation  to,  any  such  clerk  or  ap- 
prentice. 

55.  Finally  the  produce  of  all  the  aforemen- 
tioned duties  shall  be  paid  into  his  majesty's 
treasury;  and  there  held  in  reserve,  to  be  used, 
from  tinig  to  time,  by  the  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  expenses  necessary  for  the 
defence,  protection,  and  security  of  the  said  colo- 
nies and  plantations. 


Ill     DECLARATION    OF   RIGHTS  AND   LIBERTIES   MADE   BY   STAMP   ACT 

CONGRESS,    OCTOBER    19,    1765. 

The  members  of  this  Congress,  sincerely  devoted,       ment    of    the    Protestant    succession,    and    with 

witli    the    warmest    sentiments    of    affection    and       minds  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  present 

duty  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  in-       and  impending  misfortunes  of  the  British  Colonies 

vioiably  attached  to  the  present  happy  establish        on  tliis  continent,  having  considered  as  maturely 
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as  time  will  permit,  the  circumstances  of  the  said 
colonies,  esteem  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  make 
the  following  declaration  of  our  humble  opinion, 
respecting  the  most  essential  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  grievances  under  which 
they  labour,  by  reason  of  several  late  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

I.  That  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  these  colonies 
owe  the  same  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  that  is  owing  from  his  subjects  born 
•within  the  realm,  and  all  due  subordination  to  that 
august  body,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

II.  That  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  in  these 
colonies  are  intitled  to  all  the  inherent  rights  and 
liberties  of  his  natural  born  subjects,  within  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

III.  That  it  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  free- 
dom of  a  people,  and  the  undoubted  right  of 
Englishmen,  that  no  Taxes  be  imposed  on  them 
but  with  their  own  consent,  given  personally,  or 
by  their  representatives. 

IV.  That  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  not. 
and,  from  their  local  circumstances,  cannot  be, 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Great 
Britain. 

V.  That  the  only  representatives  of  the  people 
of  these  colonies  are  persons  chosen  therein  by 
themselves,  and  that  no  taxes  ever  have  been,  or 
can.be  constitutionally  imposed  on  them,  but  by 
their  respective  legislatures. 

VI.  That  all  supplies  to  the  Crown  being  free 
gifts  of  the  people,  it  is  unreasonable  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  and  spirit  of  the  British 
Constitution,  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
grant  to  his  Majesty  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

VII.  That  trial  by  jury  is  the  inherent  and  in- 
valuable right  of  every  British  subject  in  these 
colonies. 

VIII.  That  — (thp    Stamp    Act)  — by    imposing 


taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  and  the 
said  Act,  and  several  other  Acts,  by  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  beyond 
its  ancient  limits,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to 
subvert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists. 

IX.  That  the  duties  imposed  by  several  late 
Acts  of  Parliament,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  these  colonies,  will  be  extremely 
burthensome  and  grievous;  and  from  the  scarcity 
of  specie,  the  payment  of  them  is  absolutely  un- 
practicable. 

X.  That  as  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  these 
colonies  ultimately  center  in  Great  Britain,  to  pay 
for  the  manufactures  which  they  are  obliged  to 
take  from  thence,  they  eventually  contribute  very 
largely  to  all  supplies  granted  there  to  the  Crown. 

XL  That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  several 
late  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  trade  of  these 
colonies,  will  render  them  unable  to  purchase  the 
manufactvires  of  Great  Britain. 

XII.  That  the  increase,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness of  these  colonies,  depend  on  the  full  and 
free  enjoyments  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
an  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  mutually  affec- 
tionate and  advantageous. 

XIII.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  British  sub- 
jects in  these  colonies  to  petition  the  King,  or 
either  House  of  Parliament. 

Lastly,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
these  colonies,  to  the  best  of  sovereigns,  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  to  themselves,  to  endeavor 
by  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  his  Majesty  and 
humble  applications  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Act  for  grant- 
ing and  applying  certain  stamp  duties,  of  all 
clauses  of  any  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  WJiereby 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  is  extended,  as 
aforesaid,  and  of  the  other  late  Acts  for  the 
restriction  of  American  Commerce. 
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THE   SPIRIT  OF  RESISTANCE   RISES. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  exulta- 
tion over  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
began  to  subside  in  America,  for  as 
the  meaning  of  the  Declaratory  Act  of 
March  18  asserting  the  absolute 
power  of  Parliament  over  the  col- 
onies began  to  be  realized,  the  col- 
onists remembered  afresh  the  old 
causes  for  grievance  which  had  led  to 
the  recent  disturbances.*    Up  to  this 


*  See  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  201 
et  seq.  An  anonymous  poem,  Virginia  Hearts  of 
Oak,  nobly  expresses  the  enthusiasm  for  courage, 
freedom  and  patriotism  then  prevalent  in  America 
and  the  determination  to  resist  all  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  British  ministry: 

"  Sure  never  was  picture  drawn  more  to  life, 
Or  affectionate  husband  more  fond  of  his  wife, 
Than  America  copies,  and  loves  Britain's  sons. 
Who,    conscious   of   freedom,    are    bold    as   great 
guns. 

"Hearts  of  oak  are  we  still; 
For  we're  sons  of  those  men 
Who  always  are  ready  — 
Steady,   boys,    steady  — 
To   fight   for   their   freedom   again   and 
again. 
"  Though  we  feast  and  grow  fat  on  America's  soil. 
Yet  we  own  ourselves  subjects  of  Britain's  fair 

isle; 
And  who's  so  absurd  to  deny  us  the  name?  — 
Since  true  British  blood  flows  in  every  vein, 
"  Hearts  of  oak,  etc. 
Vol.  11  —  17 


time  it  had  not  been  necessary,  nor 
had  the  colonists  been  called  upon,  to 
take  united  action  in  regard  to  any 
great  matter  in  which  all  the  colonies 


"  Then  cheer  up,  my  lads,  to  your  country  be  firm ! 
Like    kings    of    the    ocean,    we'll    weather    eacli 

storm ; 
Integrity  calls  out,  fair  Liberty,  see, 
Waves  her  flag  o'er  our  heads,  and  her  words  are 
—  'Be  Free'! 

"  Hearts  of  oak,  etc. 
"  To  King  George,  as  true  subjects,  we  loyal  bow 
down, 
But  hope  we  may  call  Magna  Charta  our  own; 
Let  the  rest  of  the  world  slavish  worship  decree. 
Great  Britain  has  ordered  her  sons  to  be  '  Free  'I 
"  Hearts  of  oak,  etc. 
"  On    our    brow   while    we    laurel-crowned   liberty 
wear, 
What  Englishmen  ought,  we  Americans  dare; 
Though  tempests  and  terrors  around  us  we  see, 
Bribes  nor  fears  can  prevail  over  the  hearts  that 
are  '  Free  ' ! 

"  Hearts  of  oak,  etc. 
"  With  Loyalty,  Liberty  let  us  entwine, 
Our  blood  shall  for  both  flow  as  free  as  our  wine. 
Let  us  set  an  example  what  all  men  should  be, 
And  a  toast  give   the  world, — '  Here's  to  those 
who'd  be  '  Free  '! 

"  Hearts  of  oak,  etc." 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Virginia 
Gazette  for  May  2,  177G.  It  appears  in  full  in 
Duyckinck's  CyclopoBdia  of  American  Literature, 
vol.  i.,  p.  451.  See  also  Tyler.  Literary  History 
of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  228-229. 
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were  concerned,  and  prior  to  this 
time,  there  had  been  no  wide-spread 
agitation  on  topics  of  common  im- 
portance to  all;  the  fires  of  popular 
eloquence  had  not  been  kindled  and 
fanned  into  a  blaze  of  light  until  the 
attempt  was  made  to  coerce  the  col- 
onies into  submitting  to  taxation 
without  representation.  Undoubtedly, 
England  had  acted  both  foolishly  and 
ignorantly;  for  even  though  she 
yielded  to  the  colonists,  this  was  done 
so  ungraciously  as  to  deprive  her 
relinquishment  of  the  claim  to  tax  the 
colonies  of  all  its  real  value  by  re- 
asserting the  absolute  power  of  Par- 
liament to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  and  under  all  circumstances 
whatsoever.  This  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  political  leaders 
in  the  colonies  were  too  astute  not  to 
grasp  the  point  and  show  the  discrep- 
ancy between  giving  up  a  claim  and 
asserting  Parliament's  right  to  simi- 
lar exactions  whenever  that  body 
choose  to  make  them. 

At  this  time  there  were  a  number 
of  eminent  statesmen  and  orators  in 
America  displaj^ing  signal  ability  who 
were  destined  subsequently  to  become 
still  more  famous.  It  seems  best, 
therefore,  that  we  speak  of  them  a 
little  more  fully  here.  Probably  the 
greatest  number  of  these  political 
leaders  came  from  the  three  colonies 
of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  South 
Carolina.  *'  In  Virginia,  there  were 
particularly  distinguished,  after  Pat- 
rick Henr}",  whom  we  have  already 


repeatedly  noticed,  and  who  held  the 
first  place  as  a  popular  champion  and 
favorite,  Edmund  Pendleton,  a  grace- 
ful and  persuasive  speaker,  a  subtle 
and  dexterous  politician,  energetic 
and  indefatigable  in  the  conduct  of 
business;  Richard  Bland,  celebrated 
for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  unrivalled  among  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  logician,  and  who 
published  this  year  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,  in 
which  the  recent  claims  of  America 
were  defended  with  much  cogency  of 
reasoning;*  George  Wythe,  not  more 
admired  for  the  strength  of  his  capac- 
ity and  the  elegance  of  his  wit,  than 
respected  for  the  simplicity  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  character ;  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, whose  high  repute  and  influ- 
ence with  his  countrymen,  unaided  by 
the  captivation  of  eloquence,  was 
founded  on  qualities  more  honorable 
both  to  him  and  to  them,  the  solid 
powers  of  his  understanding  and  the 
sterling  virtues  of  his  heart;  and 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  scholars  and  orators  in 
America,  and  who  was  commonly 
styled  the  Virginian  Cicero.  Wash- 
ington who,  since  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Duquesne  in  1758,  had  with- 
drawn from  military  life,  and  never 
quitted  his  domestic  scene  but  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  now  calmly  but 
firmly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  na- 
tive country  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 


*  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  p.  230. 
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tensions  of  the  British  government; 
nor  was  there  an  individual  more  re- 
spected in  Virginia,  or  more  generally 
known  and  esteemed  by  all  America, 
than  himself ;  hut,  devoid  of  oratorical 
powers,     tranquil,     sedate,     prudent, 
dignified,  and  reserved,  he  was  little 
qualified  by  genius  or  habit  to  make  a 
brilliant  figure  as  a  provincial  poli- 
tician, and  waited  the  development  of 
a  grander  scene  of  counsel  and  action, 
more  adapted  to  the   illustration  of 
his    majestic    wisdom    and    superior 
sense.      Various     other     individuals, 
who  have  gained  renown  as  defenders 
of   the  liberty   and  founders   of   the 
independence     of     America,     began, 
shortly  after  this  period,  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  list  of  Virginian  poli- 
ticians; of  whom  the  most  remarkable 
was  Thomas  Jefferson,  preeminent  as 
a     statesman,     scholar,     and    philos- 
opher;   a   forcible,   perspicuous,   and 
elegant  writer ;  an  intrepid  and  enter- 
prising patriot ;  and  an  ardent  and  in- 
flexible asserter  of  republican  senti- 
ments and  all  the  principles  of  purest 
democracy.    None    of   his   contempo- 
raries exceeded  him  in  politeness  and 
benignity   of   manner;    and   few   ap- 
proached    him     in     earnestness     of 
temper  and  firmness  of  purpose.  This 
rare  combination  of  moral  qualities 
enhanced  the  efficacy  of  his  talent  and 
genius,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
ascendancy    he     obtained     over     the 
minds  of  his  countrjTnen.     From  the 
very  dawn  of  the  controversy  between 
Britain  and  America,  Jefferson,  and 
his  friend  and  patron,  Wythe,  out- 


stripped the  political  views  of  most  of 
the  contemporary  Ajnerican  patriots, 
and  embraced  the  doctrine  which 
ascribed  indeed  to  the  crown  some 
prerogative,  but  denied  to  the  Parlia- 
ment any  degree  or  species  of  legiti- 
mate control  over  America.  Arthur, 
the  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
and  afterwards  ambassador  from 
America  to  France,  was  at  this  time 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  law  in  Lon- 
don, but  more  actively  engaged,  as  a 
gratuitous  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  watching  the  measures  of  the 
British  government;  and  rendered 
important  service  to  his  countrymen 
by  transmitting  early  intelligence  of 
the  ministerial  plans  and  purposes. 

'*  In  Massachusetts,  at  the  present 
epoch,  the  most  distinguished  popular 
leaders  and  champioris  of  the  cause  of 
America  were  James  Otis,  who  has 
already  engaged  our  observation; 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
Thomas  Gushing,  and  James  Bow- 
doin,  merchants;  Samuel  Cooper,  a 
clerg}Tnan;  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  lawyers;  and 
John  Winthrop,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Harvard  College.  Samuel 
Adams  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
models  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
and  of  republican  genius  and  char- 
acter in  all  its  severity  and  simplicity, 
that  any  age  or  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. At  Harvard  College,  in  the 
year  1743,  he  made  an  early  display 
of  those  political  sentiments  which  he 
cherished  through  life,  by  maintain- 
ing, in  the  thesis  which  gained  him 
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his  literary  degree,  that  '  it  is  lawful 
to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if 
the  commonwealth  cannot  otherwise 
be  preserved.'    A  sincere  and  devout 
Puritan  in  religion,  grave  in  his  man- 
ners, austerely  pure   in  his  morals, 
simple,  frugal,  and  unambitious  in  his 
tastes,  habits,  and  desires;  zealously 
and  incorruptibly  devoted  to  the  de 
fence  of  American  liberty,  and  the  im- 
provement   of    American    character; 
endowed  with  a  strong,  manly  under- 
standing,  an  unrelaxing   earnestness 
and   inflexible   firmness    of   will   and 
purpose,  a  capacity  of  patient  and  in- 
tense application  which  no  labor  could 
exhaust,  and  a  calm  and  determined 
courage  which  no  danger  could  daunt 
and    no    disaster    depress, —  he    ren- 
dered his  virtues  more  efficacious  by 
the  instrumentality  of  great  powers 
of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  and  alto- 
gether supported  a  part  and  exhibited 
a  character  of  which  every  descrip- 
tion, even  the  most  frigid  that  has 
been    preserved,    wears    the    air    of 
panegyric.    *     *     *    His  moral  senti- 
ments ever  mingled  with  his  political 
views  and  opinions ;  and  his  constant 
aim  was  rather  to  deserve  the  esteem 
of  mankind   by  honesty   and   virtue 
than  to  obtain  it  by  supple  compliance 
and  flattery."    In  his  personal  affairs 
he  was  rather  shiftless.     He  had  no 
ability  in  anything  save  politics,  had 
failed   in   the   malting  business   and 
was   careless   with  his  money.     His 
house    was    dilapidated,    and    when 
elected  to  Congress  his  friends  fur- 
nished the  money  to  buy  clothes  so 


that  he  might  look  presentable.    His 
lack  of  business  ability  is  seen  in  his 
failure   to   collect   and   turn    over   a 
large  part  of  the  taxes  committed  to 
him,  for  which  he  was  sued  by  the 
city  treasurer,  and  only  rescued  from 
prison  by  the  action  of  the  town  meet- 
ing and  the  legislature.     This  lapse 
was  readily  forgiven  by  the  patriots, 
but  the  loyalists  made  the  most  of  it, 
as  they  did  of  the  smuggling  charges 
against    Hancock.      "  Poor    without 
desiring  to  be  rich,  he  subsequently 
filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  without  making  the 
slightest  augmentation  to  his  fortune ; 
and  after  an  active,  useful  and  illus- 
trious life,  in  which  all  the  interests 
of  the  individual  were  merged  in  re- 
gard and  care  for  the  community,  he 
died   without   obtaining   or    desiring 
any  other  reward  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  virtue  and  integrity,  the  con- 
templation   of   his    country's    happi- 
ness, and  the  respect  and  veneration 
of  his   fellow-citizens.     It   has   been 
censoriously  remarked  of  him  by  the 
severer  critics  of  his  history    *     *    * 
that  his  character  was  superior  to  his 
genius,  and  that  his  mind  was  much 
more  elevated  and  firm  than  liberal 
and  expansive.    In  all  his  sentiments, 
religious  and  political,  no  doubt,  there 
appeared  some  tincture  of  those  pe- 
culiar principles  and  qualities  which 
formed   the   original   and   distinctive 
character  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land;   and   he    was   much   more    im- 
pressed  with    the   worth    and   piety, 
than   sensible  of  or  superior  to   the 
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narrow,  punctilious  bigotry  and  stub- 
born self-will  of  his  provincial  an- 
cestors." In  the  later  stages  of  the 
Revolution,  however,  Adams  became 
very  narrow-minded,  was  always  op- 
posed to  Washington,  and  used  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
granting  of  any  greater  powers  to 
Washington  on  the  plea  that  he 
feared  the  latter  would  become  a  dic- 
tator. He  suspected  that  France  had 
some  ulterior  purpose  in  aiding  the 
American  cause.  He  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  power  at  the  time  of  the 
tea  episode,  after  which  his  influence 
began  to  decline.* 

"  Hancock  differed  widely  from 
Adams  in  manners,  character,  and 
condition.  He  was  possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  and  maintained  a 
splendid  equipage;  yet  he  ruled  the 
wealth  which  commonly  rules  its  pos- 
sessors; for,  while  he  indulged  a  gay 
disposition  in  elegant  and  expensive 
pleasures,  he  manifested  a  generous 
liberality  in  the  most  munificent  con- 
tributions to  every  charitable  and 
patriotic  purpose;  insomuch  that  his 
fellow-citizens  declared  of  him,  that 
he  plainly  preferred  their  favor  to 
great  riches,  and  embarked  his  for- 
t;ne  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Courteous  and  graceful  in  his  ad- 
dress, eager  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
disposition,  endowed  with  a  prompt 


*  See  the  sketch  of  his  life  in  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p.  192  et  seq., 
the  life  by  S.  V.  Wells,  and  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Samuel 
Adams,  the  Man  of  the  Toicn-Meeting,  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science,  series  ii.,  no.  iv. 


and  lively  eloquence,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  considerable  abilities, 
though  not  united  with  brilliant 
genius  or  commanding  capacity,  he 
embraced  the  popular  cause  with  the 
most  unbridled  ardor ;  and,  leaving  to 
more  philosophical  patriots  the 
guardianship  of  public  virtue  and 
the  control  of  popular  license,  he  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
motion of  whatever  objects  tended 
immediately  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  He  con- 
tinued to  hope  for  a  reconciliation 
with  Britain  much  longer  than 
Adams,  who,  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  neither  expected 
nor  desired  such  an  issue;  but  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  final  rupture 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
overthrow  of  regal  dominion  in 
America,  a  republican  constitution 
was  to  be  composed, —  Adams  showed 
himself  the  more  desirous  to  secure 
an  energetic  government,  in  which 
the  magistrates,  though  appointed  by 
the  choice  of  the  people,  should  be  in- 
vested with  force  enough  to  withstand 
unreasonable  or  unrighteous  move- 
ments of  popular  passion  and  caprice, 
—  while  Hancock  preferably  advo- 
cated an  unbounded  scope  to  demo- 
cratical  principle,  or  rather  license,  in 
a  government  pliable  to  every  gust  of 
popular  will.  Adams  was  termed  the 
Cato,  and  Hancock  the  LucuUus  of 
New  England.  Among  the  first  gen- 
erations of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  the  severer  virtue  of  Adams, 
in  competition  with  the  gayer  disposi- 
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tion  of  Hancock,  would  have  carried 
almost  all  the  suffrages  of  their  fel- 
low citizens;  and  even  at  no  distant 
date  retrospective  from  the  present 
era,  the  manners  of  Hancock  would 
have  been  rather  tolerated  and  par- 
doned, than  generally  approved.  But 
a  change,  gradually  arising  in  the 
taste  and  opinion  of  the  public,  had 
latterly  been  so  widely  developed  that 
Hancock  was  now  by  far  the  most 
popular  character  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  idol  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  openly  pre- 
ferred to  Adams  by  all  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  community,  consisting 
of  staunch  Puritans  and  stern  repub- 
licans. 

'^  Gushing  was  less  distinguished 
by  energy  or  talent  than  by  his 
descent  from  a  family  renowned  in 
New  England  for  ardent  piety  and 
liberal  politics.  Bowdoin,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  persons  in  Massachusetts, 
was  also  a  man  of  great  information 
and  ability,  regulated  by  strong  good 
sense ;  liberal,  honorable  and  upright ; 
a  prudent  and  moderate,  but  firm  and 
consistent  patriot.  Gooper,  pious, 
eloquent,  and  accomplished,  was  first 
prompted  to  unite  the  character  of  a 
politician  with  the  office  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  tidings  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  suggested  to  him, 
he  declared,  that  tyranny  was  op- 
posed not  more  to  civil  than  to  reli- 
gious liberty.  From  that  period,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  both  as  a  con- 
tributor   of    political    essays    to    the 


periodical  publications  of  Boston,  and 
as  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and  ar- 
dent as  a  patron  and  coadjutor  of 
every  institution  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,  liberty,  piety  or  virtue; 
and,  doubtless,  his  previous  character 
as  a  divine  contributed  to  promote  the 
efficacy  of  his  exertions  as  a  poli- 
tician. Quincy,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  orator,  the  descendant  of  one  of 
those  English  barons  who  extorted 
from  King  John  the  signature  of 
Magna  Gharta,  showed  that  the  spirit 
displayed  by  his  ancestor  at  Runny- 
mede  was  transmitted  to  him,  unim- 
paired by  the  eclipse  of  family 
grandeur  and  the  lapse  of  five  cen- 
turies. He  was  the  protomartyr  of 
American  liberty,  in  defence  of  which, 
both  with  his  tongue  and  pen,  he 
exerted  an  energy  so  disproportioned 
to  his  bodily  strength,  as  to  occasion 
his  death  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence. Robert  Treat  Paine,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  in  Massachu- 
setts, held  a  high  place  in  the  public 
estimation  for  intelligence,  firmness 
and  zeal.  Ever  prompt,  active,  and 
decided  as  a  champion  of  American 
liberty,  he  was  universally  admired 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  re- 
spected even  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents for  his  pure  and  inflexible  up- 
rightness. Winthrop,  who  inherited 
one  of  the  most  venerable  names  in 
New  England,  revived  its  ancient 
honor  and  still  farther  embellished  it 
by  the  highest  attainments  in  science 
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and  literature,  by  a  character 
adorned  with  religion  and  virtue,  and 
by  a  firm  and  courageous  devotion  to 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  It  was  in 
the  present  year  that  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts,  whether  with  a  view 
of  enhancing  or  of  gratifying  the 
popular  interest  in  its  proceedings, 
adopted  a  resolution,  which  was  in- 
stantly carried  into  effect,  that  its  de- 
bates should  be  open  to  the  public, 
and  that  a  gallery  should  be  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  orators  of  the  popular 
party  derived  new  courage  and  ani- 
mation from  the  looks  of  their  listen- 
ing countrymen,  who,  in  turn,  were 
inspired  with  the  generous  ardor 
which  their  presence  promoted.  Elo- 
quence, like  music,  is  often  more 
powerful  than  reason  and  honor  in 
imparting  the  height  of  noblest 
temper  to  human  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. 

''  In  South  Carolina,  among  many 
bold  and  able  champions  of  their  coun- 
try's rights,  the  most  notable  were 
John  Rutledge,  a  man  endowed  with 
very  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, — 
prompt,  penetrating,  energetic  and  de- 
cisive ;  and  in  oratory,  the  rival,  or,  as 
some  accounted,  the  superior,  of  Pat- 
rick Henry;  Christopher  Gadsden,  a 
frank,  fearless,  intrepid,  upright,  and 
determined  Republican;  Henry  Laur- 
ens, a  zealous  patriot  and  enlightened 
politician,  afterwards  highly  distin- 
guished by  the  dignity  which  he 
achieved,  and  the  talent  and  fortitude 
which  he   exerted  in  the  service   of 


America;  Edward  Rutledge,  the 
brother  of  John,  and  whose  eloquence 
was  as  graceful  and  insinuating  as  his 
brother's  was  impetuous  and  com- 
manding; and  David  Ramsay,  a 
learned  and  ingenious  man,  sincerely 
religious,  austerely  moral,  and 
warmly  patriotic,  a  forcible  speaker, 
and  an  elegant  writer.  At  an  early 
age  of  the  controversy  with  Britain, 
Ramsay  was  an  advocate  for  the  im- 
mediate assertion  of  American  inde- 
pendence; and  after  bravely  and  ably 
contributing  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  he  related  the  struggle  by 
which  it  was  won,  in  one  of  the  best 
and  most  impartial  histories  that  have 
ever  been  composed  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. ' '  * 

In  July,  1776,  the  administration  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  suddenly 
terminated,  and  Pitt,  who  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  called 
upon  to  form  a  new  ministry,  though 
he  himself  was  unable  to  take  any 
very  active  part  in  it  because  of  ill- 
ness.f  The  secretaries  of  state  were 
Lord  Shelburne  and  General  Conway; 
Camden  became  lord  chancellor  and 
Charles  Townshend  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  t  This  administration 
Burke  describes  as  ''  a  piece  of  diver- 
sified Mosaic,  a  tesselated  pavement 
without  cement,  here  a  bit  of  black 
stone,  there  a  bit  of  white,  patriots 


•  Grahame,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  416-420. 

t  Fisher.  Struggle  for  Atnericaii  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.   115;   Harrison,  Chatham,  p.  169  et  seq. 

$  Bancroft,  vol.  iii..  pp.  223-225;  Green, 
William  Pitt,  pp.  265-271. 
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and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and 
republicans,  Whigs  and  Tories,  treach- 
erous friends  and  open  enemies, —  a 
very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe 
to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  upon,"  * 
and  even  Leckyf  admits  that  '^  from 
this  time  the  English  government  of 
America  is  little  more  than  a  series  of 
deplorable  blunders."  The  king  and 
the  ministry  had  been  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  contumacy  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  impression  became  general  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  display  greater 
determination  in  order  to  bring  the 
colonists  into  a  state  of  thorough  sub- 
mission. In  January,  1767,  during  tlie 
very  first  session  of  Parliament,  after 
this  ministry  had  been  formed,  Town- 
shend,  a  man  of  no  well-settled  prin- 
ciples, ''  broke  out  into  an  act  of  reck- 
less folly,  far  more  serious  than  any 
of  his  previous  extravagances.":}:  He 
introduced  a  new  scheme  for  raising 
a  revenue  in  the  American  colonies  in 
order  to  support  a  military  establish- 
ment there.  1 1  Grenville  undoubtedly 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  actual 
attempt  to  tax  the  colonies,  as,  owing 
to  his  own  defeat  in  connection  with 
the  Stamp  Act,  he  had  taunted  Town- 
shend  with  lack  of  courage  because 
the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  coerce  the 
colonists.  "  You  are  cowards!  "  he 
said;  *'  you  are  afraid  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; you  dare  not  tax  America!  " 


*  See    Harrison,    Chatham,    pp.    176-177;    John 
Morley,  Burke,  p.  30. 

t  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  379. 

t  Harrison,  Chatham,  p.  187. 

II  Lecky,  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  p.  107. 


Townshend  was  thoroughly  aroused 
at  this  attack  and  said :  *  *  Fear !  fear  I 
cowards!  dare  not  tax  America!  I 
dare  tax  America."  *'  Dare  you?  " 
said  Grenville ;  * '  dare  you  tax  Amer- 
ica? I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  it." 
''And  "  as  Harrison  says,  "  the  for- 
tunes of  England  were  delivered  over 
to  the  perverse  ambitions  of  a  dogged 
King,  to  the  mischievous  counsels  of  a 
distracted  ministry,  whilst  the  great- 
est brain  and  the  purest  soul  of  the 
age  lay  as  it  were  in  some  mysterious 
trance. "  *  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Pitt  always  maintained  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  a  direct  tax  and 
commercial  imposts  for  regulating 
trade,  and  upon  this  distinction  Town- 
shend pressed  his  scheme  for  taxing 
the  colonists.  He  proposed  to  lay  a 
duty  on  all  tea,  paints,  paper,  glass, 
and  lead  articles  of  British  produce 
which  were  imported  into  America,! 
the  object  of  this  tax,  as  then  stated, 
being  to  support  a  civil  government, 
to  help  maintain  a  standing  army,  and 
to  pay  the  royal  governors  a  fixed  sal- 
ary so  as  to  render  them  independent 
of  the  colonial  Assemblies. $  Pitt,  at 
this  time,  was  confined  to  his  home  in 
the  country  by  a  severe  spell  of  ill- 
ness, ||  and  the  bill  was  consequently 
passed  with  little  opposition,  receiv- 
ing the  royal  assent  on  June  29. §    By 

*  Harrison,  Chatham,  p.  19&  (copyright  by 
Macmillan   Co.). 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.   i.,  p.   117;   Green,  William  Pitt,   p.   299. 

t  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  RepuUic,  p.  204. 

II  Green,   William  Pitt,  pp.  293-296. 

§  On  the  proceedings  see  Bancroft,  vol.  iii., 
chaps,  xviii.-xix. 
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this  act  a  Board  of  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners was  to  be  established  at  Bos- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
terms  of  the  act.*  In  addition, 
the  ministers  being  aroused  at  the  re- 
fusal of  New  York  to  provide  quar- 
ters for  the  soldiers  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Quartering  Act,  now 
passed  an  act  restraining  the  New 
York  Assembly  from  further  legisla- 
tive proceedings  until  they  had  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  Quar- 
tering Act.f  Townshend,  however, 
did  not  live  to  see  his  acts  put  into 
effect  and  their  execution  devolved 
upon  Lord  North,  appointed  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.  These  three 
acts  were  as  Pownall  said  ' '  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  mischiefs.":}: 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  new  acts  were  received  with  as  lit- 
tle favor  in  America  as  the  previous 
ones,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
rekindled  excitement  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Possibly,  had  the  cir- 
cumstances been  otherwise,  the  new 
plan  of  taxation  might  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  colonies  with  more  favor 
and  might  even  have  been  submitted 
to.  But  the  colonists  were  now  so  ex- 
asperated that  every  scheme  for  levy- 
ing taxes  was  viewed  with  suspicion 
and  regarded  as  a  direct  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonists  as  British 


freemen.*  Guizot  says :  * '  When 
George  III.  and  his  Parliament  rather 
in  a  spirit  of  pride,  and  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  absolute  power  by  long  disuse, 
than  to  derive  any  advantage  from  its 
exercise,  undertook  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies without  their  consent,  a  power- 
ful, numerous,  and  enthusiastic  party, 
—  the  national  party, —  immediately 
sprang  into  being,  ready  to  resist,  in 
the  name  of  right  and  of  national 
honor.  It  was  indeed  a  question  of 
right  and  of  honor,  and  not  of  interest 
or  physical  well-being.  The  taxes 
were  light,  and  imposed  no  burden 
upon  the  colonists.  But  they  belonged 
to  that  class  of  men  who  feel  most 
keenly  the  wrongs  which  affect  the 
mind  alone,  and  who  can  find  no  re- 
pose while  honor  is  unsatisfied.  *  For, 
sir,  what  is  it  we  are  contending 
against?  Is  it  against  paying  the 
duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea. 


*  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  539. 

t  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
181-184;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
737-738;  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  370  et  seq. 

X  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvi.,  p. 
341. 


*  Franklin,  in  a  letter  written  about  this  time, 
says:  "My  duty  to  the  king,  and  justice  to  the 
country,  w^ill,  I  hope,  justify  me,  if  I  likewise 
protest,  which  I  now  do,  with  all  humility,  in  be- 
half of  myself  and  of  every  American,  and  of  our 
posterity,  against  your  Declaratory  Bill,  that  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  not,  never  had, 
and  of  right  can  never  have,  without  consent  given 
either  before  or  after,  power  to  make  laws  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  bind  the  subjects  in  America,  in  any 
case  whatever,  and  particularly  in  taxation.  I 
can  only  judge  of  others  by  myself.  I  have  some 
little  property  in  America,  I  will  freely  spend 
nineteen  shillings  on  the  pound  to  defend  my 
right  of  giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling;  and, 
after  all,  if  I  can  not  defend  that  right,  I  Avill 
retire  cheerfully  with  my  little  family  into  the 
boundless  woods  of  America,  which  are  sure  to 
afford  freedom  and  subsistence  to  any  man  who 
can  bait  a  hook  or  pull  a  trigger." — Weld,  Life 
of  Franklin,  pp.  387-388.  See  also  Parton,  Life 
of  Fra7iklin,  vol.  i.,  p.  494. 
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because  burdensome?  No;  it  is  the 
right  only,  that  we  have  all  along  dis- 
puted. '  *  Such  was,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  quarrel,  the  language  of 
AVashington  himself,  and  such  was 
the  public  sentiment  —  a  sentiment 
founded  in  sound  policy,  as  well  as 
moral  sense,  and  manifesting  as  much 
judgment  as  virtue." 

While  the  ministry  were  determined 
to  pursue  the  policy  they  had  laid  out 
for  themselves,  in  spite  of  all  conse- 
quences, the  colonists  were  beginning 
to  make  a  deep  study  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  then  agitating  the 
country.  At  this  time  John  Dickinson 
produced  his  Letters  from  a  Farmer 
in  Pennsylvania  to  the  luhahitants  of 
the  British  Colonies,  in  which  he  very 
ably  discussed  the  theory  of  imposing 
taxes  and  Parliament's  rights  in  the 
matter.f  These  letters  were  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  London  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Franklin,  who  himself 
contributed  a  preface  to  the  volume; 
and,  being  widely  circulated,  they  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence  in  setting 
forth  the  injustice  of  the  attempt  to 
levy  taxes  in  America.  J  Simulta- 
neously, all  colonial  newspapers  were 


*  Washington's  Writings  (Sparks'  ed. )  vol.  ii., 
p.  392. 

t  See  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  Ainerican 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  234  et  seq.;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  123-125. 
See  also  P.  L.  Ford,  The  Political  Writings  of 
John  Dickinson,  and  Stille,  Life  of  Dickinson. 
For  Dickinson's  Liierty  Song  see  F.  Moore,  The 
Ballad  Eistory  of  the  American  Revolution,  pp. 
20-21. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  7; 
Weld,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  397;  Parton,  Life  of 
Franklin,  vol.  i.,  p.  494. 


filled  with  essays  covering  in  detail 
every  phase  of  the  matter. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts desired  to  take  these  new  acts 
into  consideration,  but  Bernard  re- 
fused to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Court.  Therefore,  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1767,  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  of  which  Otis  was  moderator, 
and  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  encourage  domestic  manufactures 
and  industry  and  to  discontinue  the 
importation  of  British  goods.*  Rhode 
Island  was  also  in  favor  of  non-im- 
portation, both  Providence  and  New- 
port voting  in  favor  of  such  an  agree- 
ment.f  On  December  30,  1767,  the 
General  Court  met,  and  a  large  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  general  condition  of 
affairs.  Early  in  1768  a  letter  of  in- 
structions was  sent  to  Dennis  de 
Berdt,  the  colonial  agent  in  London, 
and  a  petition  to  the  king  was  also 
drafted  in  which  the  terms  of  the 
original  charter  were  brought  to  the 
king's  attention,  "  with  the  conditions 
of  which  they  had  fully  complied,  till 
in  an  unhappy  time  it  was  vacated." 
The  modified  charter  granted  by  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  which  confirmed  to 
the  colony  the  same  fundamental  liber- 
ties that  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  first 
charter,  was  then  alluded  to.    No  at- 


•  The  proceedings  are  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of 
Xovember  2,  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  of  Novem 
ber  11,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1767.     See  also  Boston  Toirni  Records,  1758- 
1769,  p.  220;  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  288-289. 

t  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of  the 
Union,  pp.  47-48. 
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tempt  was  made  to  dispute  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament  in  all  cases  con- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  rights 
of  nature  and  the  constitution.*  They 
proceed  as  follows  :t 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  that  your 
humble  suppliants  would  represent  to  your 
Majesty,  that  your  Parliament,  the  rectitude  of 
whose  intentions  is  never  to  be  questioned,  has 
thought  proper  to  pass  divers  acts  imposing  taxes 
on  your  subjects  in  America,  with  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  If  your 
Majesty's  subjects  here  shall  be  deprived,  of  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  voluntarily  contributing 
their  aid  to  your  Majesty,  in  supporting  your 
government  and  authority  in  the  province,  and 
defending  and  securing  your  rights  and  territories 
in  America,  which  they  have  always  hitherto  done 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness ;  if  these  acts  of  Par- 
liament shall  remain  in  force,  and  your  Majesty's 
Commons  in  Great  Britain  shall  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  granting  the  property  of  their 
fellow  subjects  in  this  province;  your  people  must 
then  regret  their  unhappy  fate  in  having  only  the 
name  left  of  free  subjects.  With  all  humility  we 
conceive  that  a  representation  of  this  province  in 
Parliament,  considering  their  local  circumstances, 
is  utterly  impracticable.  Your  Majesty  has  there- 
fore been  graciously  pleased  to  order  your  requi- 
sitions to  be  laid  before  the  representatives 
of  your  people  in  the  General  Assembly,  who  have 
never  failed  to  afford  the  necessary  aid,  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  and  sometimes  beyond  it, 
and  it  would  be  ever  grievous  to  your  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects,  to  be  called  upon  in  a  way  that 
should  appear  to  them  to  imply  a  distrust  of  their 
most  ready  andi  willing  compliance," 

Regarding  the  encroachments  of 
prelacy,  the  circular  letter  contains 
this  passage: 

"  The  establishment  of  a  Protestant  episcopate 
in  America  is  also  very  zealously  contended  for ; 
and  it  is  very  alarming  to  a  people  whose  fathers, 
from  the  hardships  they  suffered  under  such  an 
establishment,  were  obliged  to  flee  their  native 
country  into  a  wilderness,   in  order   peaceably  to 


enjoy  their  privileges,  civil  and  religious.  Their 
being  threatened  with  the  loss  of  both  at  once 
must  throw  them  into  a  disagreeable  situation. 
We  hope  in  God  such  an  establishment  will  never 
take  place  in  America,  and  we  desire  you  would 
strenuously  oppose  it.  The  revenue  raised  in 
America,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  be  as  con- 
stitutionally applied  towards  the  support  of  prel- 
acy as  of  soldiers  and  pensioners."  * 

In  addition  to  this  petition  to  the 
king,  letters  were  sent  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  Lord  Shelburne,  Gen- 
eral Conway,  Lords  Camden  and 
Chatham,  and  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  the  Treasury.!  In  February, 
1768,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  also  to 
the  other  colonies,  recLuesting  that 
they  unite  with  Massachusetts  in  a 
common  defence  of  all  their  rights, 
the  letter  concluding  with  an  ex- 
pression of  their  *'  firm  confidence  in 
the  king,  their  common  head  and 
father,"  and  the  hope  that  *'  the 
united  and  dutiful  supplications  of  his 
distressed  American  subjects  will 
meet  with  his  royal  and  favorable  ac- 
ceptance.":}: The  majority  of  the 
colonies  replied  favorably,  pledging 
support  to  Massachusetts  which  was 
subsequently  unstintingly  given. || 


*  See  Lecky,  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
113-114. 

t  See  also  Tudor,  Lt/c  of  Otis,  pp.  301-312, 
where  other  extracts  are  given. 


*  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  pp.   104-105. 

t  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  209- 
211;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  271-275.  Tudor,  in  his 
Life  of  Otis,  pp.  292-300,  gives  extracts  from 
some  of  these  letters. 

t  These  petitions,  instructions,  letters,  etc.,  were 
the  work  of  Otis  and  were  revised  by  Samuel 
Adams.  See  Wells,  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  vol.  i., 
pp.  152-158,  170;  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  313-317. 
See  also  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independ- 
ence, vol.  i.,  pp.  119-121;  Trevelyan.  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  8;  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams, 
p.  156. 

II  Frothingham,  pp.  211-214. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  REFUSES  TO  RESCIND. 


As  was  natural,  the  English  minis- 
try became  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
a  union  among  the  colonists  in  resist- 
ance to  Parliamentary  measures,  and 
accordingly,  Lord  Hillsborough,  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  secretary 
for  the  colonies,  informed  Governor 
Bernard  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Massachusetts  must  rescind 
their  "  rash  and  hasty  "  circular,  and 
that   in   case   of  refusal,   the   House 
should  be  dissolved.    Similar  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  other  royal  gov- 
ernors* in  which  it  was  observed  that, 
^'  as  his  Majesty  considers  this  meas- 
ure to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
factious   tendency,   calculated   to   in- 
flame the  minds  of  his  good  subjects 
in  the  colonies,  and  promote  an  un- 
warrantable   combination,    it    is    his 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should 
exert  your  utmost  influence  to  defeat 
this  flagitious  attempt  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  by  prevailing  upon  the 
Assembly  of  your  province  to  take  no 
notice  of  it,  which  will  be  treating  it 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves.'*     On 
June    21    Bernard    presented    Hills- 
borough's instructions  to  the  new  As- 
sembly, but  they  denied  that  the  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  other  colonies  had 
been  unfairly  passed  as  Hillsborough 
charged,  and  then  absolutely  refused 
to  rescind.     They  observed:  **  If  by 
the   word   rescinding   is    intended   a 


passing  a  vote  of  this  house  in  direct 
and    express    disapprobation    of    the 
measure  above  mentioned,  as  '  illegal, 
inflammatory  and  tending  to  promote 
injustifiable  combinations  against  his 
Majesty's  peace,  crown,  and  dignity,' 
we  must  take  the  liberty  to  testify  and 
publicly  to  declare  that  we  take  it  to 
be  the  native  inherent  and  indefeas- 
ible right  of  the  subject  jointly  or  sev- 
erally  to   petition   the   king   for   the 
redress  of  grievances.     *     *     *     ^e 
have  now  only  to  inform  your  excel- 
lency that  this  House  have  voted  not 
to  rescind  as  required,  the  resolution 
of  the  last  House  and  that  on  a  division 
on  the  question  there  were  ninety-two 
nays  and  seventeen  yeas."  *    As  a  re- 
sult of  this  action  of  the  House,  the 
seventeen  who  had  voted  to  rescind 
became  objects  of  public  odium,  but 
the     ninety-two     were     everywhere 
toasted  and  praised.    Regarding  the 
question    of    rescinding,    Otis    said: 
"  When    Lord    Hillsborough    knows 
that  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts,  he 
should  apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind 
theirs.    Let  Britain  rescind  her  meas- 
ures, or  her  colonies  are  lost  to  her 
forever."    The  next  day  Bernard  dis- 
solved the  House  of  Representatives.! 
The  other  colonies  also  treated  Hills- 
borough's communications  in  the  same 
contemptuous  manner.    When  Gover- 


*  Hillsborough's  letters  will  be  found  in  Almon's 
Collection  of  Papers,  pp.  203-205,  220.  See  also 
pp.  175-193,  202-222,  and  Ryerson.  Loyalists, 
vol.  i.,  chap,  xiv.,  and  Stedman,  American  War, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  53-63,  for  other  documenta. 


*  Tudor,  lAfe  of  Otis,  pp.  320-321. 

t  On  the  proceedings  see  Frothingham,  Rise  of 
the  Repuilic,  pp.  215-220;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii..  pp. 
288-293.  See  also  Fiske,  The  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  49-50 ;  Niles,  Principles  and  Acts 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  115,  116  (ed.  1876)  ;  Hos 
mer,  iSa.Tn.ttel  Adams,  p.  112  et  seq. 
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nor  Horatio  Sliarpe  sent  Hills- 
borough's request  to  the  Maryland 
Assembly,  they  replied:  *'  We  cannot 
but  view  this  as  an  attempt  in  some 
of  liis  Majesty's  ministers,  to  sup- 
press all  communication  of  sentiments 
between  the  colonies,  and  to  prevent 
the  united  supplications  of  America 
from  reaching  the  royal  ear.  We  have 
the  warmest  and  most  affectionate  at- 
tachment to  our  most  gracious  sover- 
eign, and  shall  ever  pay  the  readiest 
and  most  respectful  regard  to  the  just 
and  constitutional  power  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament;  but  we  shall  not  be 
intimidated  by  a  few  high-sounding 
expressions  from  doing  what  we  think 
is  right. ' '  *  Similar  sentiments  were 
also  expressed  by  the  Assemblies  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Georgia,  and  under  instructions  from 
the  home  government,  they  were  dis- 
solved by  the  royal  governors.  The 
Assemblies  of  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
and  North  Carolina  also  declared  their 
loyalty  to  the  colonial  cause. f 

According  to  instructions  from  the 
ministry,  officers  for  collecting  the 
customs  house  duties  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  colonies,  and  this  did  not 
tend  to  make  matters  more  quiet  or  to 
allay  the  excitement,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  a  collision  more  immi- 
nent.   Early  in  June,  1768,  these  cus- 


toms house  officers  seized  the  sloop 
Liberty,  belonging  to  Hancock,  under 
the  charge  that  it  was  engaged  in 
smuggling.  The  customs  house  offi- 
cers had  boarded  the  Liberty,  and  not 
wishing  to  take  any  chances  on  an  at- 
tempt at  her  recovery  by  the  col- 
onists, had  brought  the  sloop  under 
the  guns  of  a  British  war-ship  in  the 
harbor.  Immediately  upon  hearing 
this,  a  mob  collected,  attacked  the 
house  of  the  customs  officers  and  so 
severely  handled  the  officers  them- 
selves that  they  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives.  The  governor  ad- 
vised the  officers  that,  as  he  was  un- 
able to  protect  them,  it  would  be  best 
that  they  leave  Boston.  The  officers 
consequently  retired  first  on  board 
the  Romney,  a  50  gun  man-of-war, 
and  later  to  Castle  William.  Regard- 
ing these  proceedings,  a  committee  of 
the  Council  stated  that  while  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  preceding 
the  seizure  might,  in  a  measure,  ex- 
tenuate the  criminal  actions  of  the 
mob,  still  such  actions  were  abhorrent 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  they  requested  that 
the  governor  institute  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  such  as  might  be 
found  guilty.*  The  Assembly  had  at 
this  time  been  dissolved,  and  the  re- 
port was  not  considered  by  the 
House. t    Moreover,  the  state  of  pub- 


•  Browne,  Maryland,  p.  252  et  seq. ;  Frotliing- 
ham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  223. 

t  For  the  various  proceedings  see  Frothingham, 
Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  223-228;  Bancroft,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  284  et  seq. 


*  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
193-194;  Kidder,  History  of  the  Boston  Massacre, 
p.  115;  Gordon,  Americati  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
231,  237,  240  (ed.  1788);  John  Adams,  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  215. 

t  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  p.  329. 
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IMPEESSMENT  ATTEMPTED. 


lie  feeling  was  sucli  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  prosecute  those  who  had 
engaged  in  the  riot. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  further 
excitement   was    created   by    the    at- 
tempt of  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Eomney  to  impress  seamen  from  the 
city,  in  direct  violation  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  (the  6th  Anne,)  which  pro- 
vided that ' '  no  mariner,  or  other  per- 
son, who  shall  serve  on  board,  or  be 
retained  to  serve  on  board  any  pri- 
vateer, or  trading  ship,  or  vessel,  that 
shall  be  employed  in  America,  nor  any 
mariner  or  person,  being  on  shore  in 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
impressed    or    taken    away    by    any 
officer  or  officers  of,  or  belonging  to, 
her  majesty's   ships   of  war."    The 
Bostonians,  therefore,  sent  a  petition 
to  the  governor  requesting  that  he  in- 
terfere in  the  matter  and  not  only  re- 
store the  impressed  seamen  to  free- 
dom, but  also  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  such  an  outrage.    They  state  that 
while  awaiting  an  answer  to  a  petition 
to  the  king,  an  armed  force  had  in- 
vaded them  and  impressed  and  im- 
prisoned  their    fellow-subjects,    con- 
trary to  an  act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  '*  on  account  of  the  obstruction 
of  their  navigation,  the  situation  of 
the  town  was  nearly  such  as  if  war 
had  been  formally  declared  against 
it.    To   contend   against   our  parent 
state,  is,  in  our  idea,  the  most  shock- 
ing   and     dreadful     extremity;     but 
tamely  to  relinquish  the  only  security 
we  and  our  posterity  retain  for  the 
enjojTuent  of  our  lives  and  properties 


without  one  struggle,  is  so  humiliat- 
ing and  base,  that  we  cannot  support 
the  reflection. ' '  * 

Meanwhile    news    had    arrived    at 
Boston     that     two     regiments     had 
started  from   Halifax  for  that  city, 
and    that    an    officer    had    been    dis- 
patched by  General  Gage  from  New 
York  to  provide  quarters  for  these 
troops.  On  September  12,  1768,  there- 
fore, a  town  meeting  was  held,  Otis 
being    again    chosen    moderator,    at 
which   a   petition   was   drawn   up   to 
Governor    Bernard,    asking    him    to 
summon     a     new     General     Court. f 
Under  instructions,  the  governor  re- 
fused.t     It  was  therefore  decided  to 
hold  a  convention  of  the  people,  the 
reason     assigned     being     "  prevail- 
ing   apprehensions    of    a    war    with 
France,"  and  when  this  meeting  con- 
vened, the  people  were  advised  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  fire  arms  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  to  ob- 
serve a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. || 
On  September  22  delegates  from  96 
towns  and  4  districts  met  and  again 
petitioned  the  governor  to  summon  a 
General  Court,  but  Bernard  peremp- 
torily   refused    and    denounced    the 
meeting  as  treasonable.    A  petition  to 
the  king  was  then  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, and  a  letter  sent  to  the  co- 
lonial   agent    in    England    defending 


*  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  229.  See  also  Hosmer, 
Samuel  Adams,  p.  110  et  seq. 

t  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  p.  330. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  307-308. 

II  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  332-333;  Hutchin- 
son, History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  205. 
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their  actions.*  *'  Such,"  says  Mr, 
Hildreth,  "  was  the  first  of  those 
popular  conventions,  destined  within 
a  few  years  to  assume  the  whole  po- 
litical authority  of  the  colonies."! 
Attempts  were  made  to  find  traces  of 
high  treason  in  what  had  been  done, 
but  there  was  no  sufficient  ground 
upon  which  the  colonists  could  be  in- 
dicted on  that  charge  and  no  other 
law  that  exactly  fitted  their  case.  As 
DeGrey  said:  "  Look  into  the  papers 
and  see  how  well  these  Americans  are 
versed  in  the  crown  law;  I  doubt 
whether  they  have  been  guilty  of  an 
overt  act  of  treason,  but  I  am  sure 
they  have  come  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  it.:}: 

The  day  after  the  convention  dis- 
solved, the  troops  arrived  from  Hali- 
fax. The  Council  refused  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  troops,  and  it  was 
feared  even  that  the  towns-people 
might   make   an   attempt   to   prevent 


*  Hutchinson,  p.  210;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
310-311;  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  pp.  121-124; 
Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  58. 

t  Hildreth.  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  547. 

$  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  312. 


their  landing.  To  forestall  such  ac- 
tion, the  men-of-war  in  the  harbor 
turned  their  guns  on  the  town,  and 
under  their  cover  the  troops  were 
sent  ashore  with  muskets  loaded, 
bayonets  fixed,  and  artillery  ready 
for  action  at  any  moment.  One  of  the 
regiments  was  temporarily  assigned 
to  Faneuil  Hall,  while  the  other 
pitched  tents  about  the  town.  The 
next  morning  the  governor  ordered 
that  a  portion  of  the  troops  occupy 
the  State  House,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Council  Chamber,  and  that  a 
guard  with  two  field-pieces  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  front.  Boston  now 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
town  in  a  state  of  siege,  all  the  public 
buildings  being  filled  with  troops,  and 
sentinels  guarding  the  streets.  Even 
people  on  their  way  to  and  fro  from 
church  were  challenged  by  the 
soldiers.* 


*  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  215;  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the 
Revolution,  pp.  197-198;  Kidder,  History  of  the 
Boston  Massacre,  p.  115;  Gordon,  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  p.  248  (ed.  1788);  Stedman, 
American  War,  vol.  i.,  p.  67. 
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PARLIAMENT  EESOLVES  TO  E:NF0ECE  OBEDIENCE. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
1769-1771. 

ENGLAND   FAILS   IN   ATTEMPTS  AT  RECONCILIATION. 

Parliament  recommends  vigorous  measures  to  enforce  obedience  —  Resolutions  and  address  adopted  by  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  —  The  House  dissolved  —  Non-Importation  agreements  adopted  —  Dispute 
between  the  governor  and  the  General  Court  in  Massachusetts — The  General  Court  requests  the  removal 
of  Bernard  —  Refuses  to  accede  to  governor's  request — Is  prorogued  —  Resistance  becomes  universal  — 
Temporizmg  spirit  of  New  York  —  McDougall  imprisoned  —  Lord  Hillsborough's  circular  to  the  colonies  — 
Vacillating  course  of  the  British  ministry  —  Presence  of  the  mihtia  in  Boston  irritates  the  colonists  —  "The 
Boston  Massacre" — Trial  of  the  soldiers  —  Controversy  between  Hutchinson  and  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  —  Proposals  in  Parliament  to  repeal  all  duties  except  on  tea  —  Committees  of  correspondence 
advocated  —  The  Gasp^e  affair  —  Franklin  and  the  Hutchinson  letters  —  The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
dissolved  —  Attempt  to  force  a  tax  on  tea  —  Various  meetings  of  protest  —  Boston  Tea  Party  —  Tea  parties 
in  other  colonies  —  The  king's  obstinacy. 


When  Parliament  opened  in  1769, 
such  papers  as  related  to  the  colonies, 
and  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
recent  affairs  in  Boston,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  two  Houses  for  considera- 
tion. In  the  joint  address  to  the  king, 
both  Houses  recommended  that  vig- 
orous measures  be  instituted  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  various  acts 
passed  by  Parliament,  and  the  king 
was  also  requested  to  direct  the  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  to  make  strict 
inquiries  regarding  all  acts  of  treason 
in  Massachusetts  since  1767,  in  order 
that  all  persons  who  committed  trea- 
sonable acts  might  be  transported  to 
England  for  trial.*  This  proposal 
gave  great  offence  to  the  colonists. 
When  news  of  the  proceedings 
reached  America,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  was  not  in  session,  but  the 


*  Lecky,  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  394- 
395;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  322  et  seq.;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
130-131  ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  75  et  seq. 


Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  meet- 
ing in  May,  1769,*  were  not  backward 
in  expressing  their  opinion  regarding 
the  proceedings.  On  May  16  they 
passed  the  following  spirited  reso- 
lutions : 

"  Resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  That  the  sole 
right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of 
this  his  Majesty's  colony  and  dominion  of  Vir 
ginia,  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally vested  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
lawfully  convened,  according  to  the  ancient  and 
established  practice,  with  the  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  of  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Britain,  or 
his  Governor  for  the  time   being. 

"  Resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  That  it  is  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony,  to  petition  their  sovereign  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  that  it  is  lawful  and  expedient  to 
procure  the  concurrence  of  his  Majesty's  other 
colonies,  in  dutiful  address,  praying  the  royal  in- 
terposition in  favor  of  the  violated  rights  of 
America. 

"  Resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  That  all 
trials  for  treason,  misprision  for  treason,  or  for 
any  felony  or  crime  whatsoever,  committed  or  done 
in  this  his  Majesty's  said  colony  and  dominion, 
by  any  person  or  persons  residing  therein,  ought 


*  Among  the  members  of  the  Virginia  House  at 
this  time  were  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Archibold 
Carey. 
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of  right  to  be  had  and  conducted  in  and  before 
his  Majesty's  courts  held  within  his  said  colony, 
according  to  the  fixed  and  known  course  of  pro- 
ceeding; and  that  the  seizing  of  any  person  or 
persons  residing  in  this  colony,  suspected  of  any 
crime  whatsoever  committed  therein,  and  sending 
said  person  or  persons  to  places  beyond  the  sea  to 
be  tried,  is  highly  derogatory  of  the  rights  of 
British  subjects,  as  thereby  the  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  being  tried  by  a  jury  from  their  vicinage, 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  summoning  witnesses 
in  such  trial,  will  be  taken  away  from  the  party 
accused. 

"  Resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  That  an  hum- 
ble, dutiful  and  loyal  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  to  assure  him  of  our  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  his  sacred  person  and  government,  and 
to  beseech  his  royal  interposition,  as  the  father 
of  his  people,  however  remote  from  the  seat 'of 
his  empire,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jects of  this  colony,  and  to  avert  from  them  those 
dangers  and  miseries  which  will  ensue,  from  the 
seizing  and  carrying  beyond  the  sea  any  person 
residing  in  America  suspected  of  any  crime  what- 
soever, to  be  tried  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
the  ancient  and  long  established  course  of  pro- 
ceeding." * 

After  ordering  these  resolutions  to 
be  sent  to  the  various  colonial  assem- 
blies, the  House  adopted  the  follow- 
ing address  to  his  Majesty: 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  loyal,  dutiful,  and 
affectionate  subjects,  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
this,  your  Majesty^s  ancient  colony  of  Virginia, 
now  met  in  General  Assembly,  beg  leave  in  the 
humblest  manner  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that 
your  faithful  subjects  of  this  colony,  ever  distin- 
guished by  their  loyalty,  and  firm  attachment  to 
your  Majesty  and  your  royal  ancestors,  far  from 
countenancing  traitors,  treason,  or  misprisions  of 
treason,  are  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  our  lives 
and  fortunes  in  defence  of  your  Majesty's  sacred 
person  and  government. 

"  It  is  with  the  deepest  concern,  and  most  heart- 
felt grief,  that  your  Majesty's  dutiful  subjects 
of  this  colony  find  that  their  loyalty  has  been 
traduced,  and  that  those  measures,  which  a  just 
regard  for  the  British  Constitution  (dearer  to 
them  than  life)   made  necessary  duties,  have  been 


represented  as  rebellious  attacks  upon  your  Ma- 
jesty's government. 

"  When  we  consider  that  by  the  established 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  colony,  the  most 
ample  provision  is  made  for  apprehending  and 
punishing  all  those  who  shall  dare  to  engage  in 
any  treasonable  practices  against  your  Majesty, 
or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  we 
cannot,  without  horror,  think  of  the  new,  unusual, 
and  permit  us  with  all  humility  to  add,  uncon- 
stitutional and  illegal  mode  recommended  to  your 
Majesty,  of  seizing  and  carrying  beyond  the  sea 
the  inliabitants  of  America  suspected  of  crime; 
and  trying  such  persons  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  the  ancient  and  long  established  course 
of  proceeding.  For,  how  truly  deplorable  must  be 
the  case  of  a  wretched  American,  who  having  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  any  one  in  power,  is 
dragged  from  his  native  home  and  dearest  domes- 
tic connections,  thrown  into  prison,  not  to  await 
his  trial  before  a  court,  jury  or  judges,  from  a 
knowledge  of  which  he  is  encouraged  to  hope  for 
speedy  justice;  but  to  exchange  his  imprisonment 
in  his  own  country,  for  fetters  among  strangers, 
conveyed  to  a  distance  where  no  friend,  no  rela- 
tion, will  alleviate  his  distresses,  or  minister  to  his 
necessities,  and  where  no  witnesses  can  be  found 
to  testify  to  his  innocence ;  shunned  by  the  repu- 
table and  honest,  and  consigned  to  the  society 
and  converse  of  the  wretched  and  the  abandoned, 
he  can  only  pray  that  he  may  soon  end  his  mis- 
ery with  his  life. 

"  Truly  alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendencies  of  these 
pernicious  counsels,  and  with  hearts  filled  with 
anguish,  by  such  dangerous  invasions  of  our 
deare&t  privileges,  we  presume  to  prostrate  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  your  Royal  throne,  beseeching 
your  Majesty,  as  our  king  and  father,  to  avert 
from  your  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  of  America, 
those  miseries  which  must  necessarily  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  measures.  After  expressing  our 
firm  confidence  in  your  Royal  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, permit  us  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  the 
most  fervent  prayers  of  your  people  in  this 
colony  are  duly  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  that 
j-our  Majesty's  reign  may  be  long  and  prosperous 
over  Great  Britain,  and  all  your  dominions,  and 
that,  after  death,  your  Majesty  may  taste  the 
fullest  fruition  of  eternal  bliss,  and  that  a  de- 
scendant of  your  illustrious  House,  may  reign  over 
the  extended  British  empire  until  time  shall  be  no 
more."  * 


*  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  1.,  pp.  138-  *  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  140- 

139.  '  141. 
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When  Norborne  Berkeley,  Lord  de 
Botetourt,  governor  of  Virginia,  be- 
came aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  he   suddenly  dissolved  it, 
but  such  dissolution  did  not  abate  the 
spirits  of  the  patriots  of  that  colony. 
Assembling   in   the   Apollo   room   of 
the  Raleigh  tavern,*  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  elected  their   speaker, 
Peyton    Randolph,    moderator,    and 
immediately  passed  some  resolutions 
(drafted  by  George  Mason,  and  pre- 
sented by  Washington t)   against  im- 
porting or  purchasing  British  com- 
modities   or    any    slaves    until    their 
rights  were  confirmed.:}:     After  sign- 
ing the  agreement,  the  burgesses  sent 
copies    throughout    the    colonies    for 
other  signatures.    The  other  colonies 
followed    suit,    and    non-importation 
agreements    became    general  —  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut  previously   having   entered   into 
similar  agreements. I| 

On    May    31,    1769,    the    General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  met  at  Bos- 


*  See  Jefferson's  Autobiograpliy  in  Ford's  ed.  of 
Jeflferson's  Writings,  vol.  i.,  p.   7. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Waslmigton,  p.  110;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  378. 

t  Parton,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  p.  95, 
gives  a  list  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  this 
agreement. 

II  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol 
i.,  p.  75;  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp 
•233-240 ;  Ford's  edition  of  Washington's  Writings 
vol.  ii.,  p.  367 ;  Burk,  History  of  Virginia,  vol.  iii. 
p.  345;  T.  E.  Watson,  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,    pp.    61-65;    Cooke,    Virginia,    p.    401 
White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  pp.  42- 
44;    Bancroft,   vol.    iii.,   p.   347    et   seq. ;   Roberts, 
New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  375-376.     On  the  eflfect  of 
the  non-importation  agreement  at  New  York,  see 
Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  743-744. 


ton  and  passed   a  resolution   to   the 
effect  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  hold  a  session  in  the  midst  of  an 
armed    force,    Otis    being    appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  present 
a  remonstrance  to  Bernard.*     Upon 
receiving     their     request     that     the 
troops    be    removed.    Governor   Ber- 
nard declared  that  he  had  no  author- 
ity over  the  troops.    In  answer  to  this 
assertion,    a    committee     (of    which 
Samuel  Adams  was  a  member),  de- 
clared ''  That  the  king  was  the  su- 
preme  executive   power   through   all 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  that 
the  governor  of  the  province,  being 
the    king's    lieutenant    and    captain- 
general    and    commander-in-chief,    it 
indubitably   follows   that   all   officers, 
civil  and  military,  within  the  colony 
are  subject  to  his  Excellency."  f    The 
House  thereupon  resolved  that  they 
would    not     transact    any    business 
whatever,  nor  vote  any  supplies,  until 
the   governor   had   acceded   to    their 
wishes,  whereupon  Bernard  adjourned 
the  refractory  House  to  Cambridge. t 
The    governor    then     informed    the 
House  that  he  was  about  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, whereupon  the  House  passed  a 
petition    that    he    be    removed    from 
office.     The  governor,  in  retaliation, 
called  upon  the  House  not  only  to  re- 
fund such  expenses  as  had  been  in- 
curred  in   finding   quarters    for   the 
troops,  but  also  to  provide  them  other 


*  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  p.  341. 

t  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  136. 

t  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  342-344. 
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quarters  in  the  future.    In  reply  the 
House  said: 

"General  discontent  on  account  of  the  Revenue 
Acts,  the  expectation  of  a  sudden  arrival  of  a 
military  power  to  enforce  them,  an  apprehension 
of  the  troops  being  quartered  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  General  Court  dissolved,  the  gov- 
ernor refusing  to  call  a  new  one,  and  the  people 
reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  despair,  rendered  it 
highly  expedient  and  necessary  for  the  people  to 
convene  by  their  committees,  to  associate  and 
consult  upon  the  best  means  to  promote  peace 
and  good  order,  to  present  their  united  complaints 
to  the  throne,  and  pray  for  the  royal  interposition 
in  favor  of  their  violated  rights;  nor  can  this 
proceeding  possibly  be  illegal,  as  they  expressly 
disclaim  all  governmental  acts.  That  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  standing  army  in  the  colony  in  time 
of  peace  is  an  invasion  of  their  natural  rights ; 
that  a  standing  army  is  no  part  of  the  British 
constitution;  and.  that  to  send  an  armed  force 
among  them  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil 
authority,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  people,  and 
both      unprecedented      and      unconstitutional."  * 

Upon  receiving  this  remonstrance, 
the  governor,  on  July  12,  requested 
that  the  Assembly  declare  positively 
whether  or  not  provision  would  be 
made  for  the  troops,  to  which  the 
House  replied: 

"  Of  all  the  new  regulations,  the  Stamp  Act  not 
excepted,  this  under  consideration  is  most  ex- 
cessively unreasonable.  Your  Excellency  must 
therefore  excuse  us  in  this  express  declaration, 
that,  as  we  cannot  consistently  with  our  honor 
and  interest,  much  less  with  the  duty  we  owe  to 
our  constituents,  so  we  never  will  make  provision 
for  the  purposes  in  your  several  messages  above 
mentioned," 

The  governor  then  prorogued  the 
Court  until  January  10  following,  and 
early  in  August  departed  for  Eng- 
land, the  day  of  his  departure  being 
publicly   celebrated   with    the    hoist- 


ing of  flags,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  lighting  of  bonfires,  etc.*  Upon 
his  arrival  in  England,  Bernard  was 
knighted  in  recognition  of  his  zeal 
for  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  king.  After  Bernard's  departure, 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the 
colony  was  left  to  lieutenant-governor 
Thomas  Hutchinson. f 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Vir- 
ginia and  Massachusetts  were  alone 
in  their  resistance  to  the  edicts  of 
Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sentiment  that  the  colonists  must  de- 
fend their  rights  was  well-nigh  uni- 
versal. **  Party  lines,  too,  now 
throughout  the  colonies  began  to  be 
strictly  drawn.  The  partisans  of  the 
mother  country  were  stigmatized  as 
Tories,  while  the  opponents  of  Par- 
liamentary taxation  took  the  name  of 
Whigs  —  old  names  lately  applied  in 
England  as  designations  for  the 
king's  friends  and  their  opponents.":}: 
In  New  York,  however,  the  people 
manifested  a  temporizing  spirit.    For 


*  Samuel  Adams  was  the  author  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  House.  See  Wells,  Life  of  Samuel 
Adams,  vol.  i.,  pp.  255-256 


•Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  p.  350;  Hosmer,  Samuel 
Adams,  pp.   138-140. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  550-551;  Bancroft,  vol, 
iii.,  pp.  348-351.  See  also  Fiske's  characteriza- 
tion in  his  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  63. 

t  In  1678  England  had  been  "  violently  agitated 
by  a  struggle  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from 
succession  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  professed  papist.  *  *  *  It  was  now  that 
the  party  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  first  came  into 
use.  Whig,  the  Scotch  for  sour  milk,  and  the 
appellation  of  the  rebel  Covenanters  of  the  west  of 
Scotland,  was  applied,  by  way  of  ridicule,  to  the 
enemies  of  the  duke;  while  his  friends,  in  their 
turn,  were  stigmatized  as  Tories,  the  name  orig- 
inally of  certain  wild  bands  of  Irish  Popish  rob- 
bers."—  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  !.,  p.  567.  See  also  Lossing,  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  71  note. 
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the  past  two  years  there  had  been  no 
Assembly,  and  in  September,  1769, 
when  a  new  Assembly  was  elected, 
those  who  advocated  moderate  meas- 
ures made  a  strong  effort  to  obtain  a 
majority.*  The  more  ardent  patriots 
in  this  colony  were  much  offended 
because  the  Assembly  yielded  the 
point  of  dispute  and  provided 
quarters  for  the  troops.  The  leader 
in  denouncing  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly  was  Alexander 
M'Dougall,  one  of  the  *'  Sons  of 
Liberty,"  and  for  his  part  in  this 
matter  he  was  sent  to  prison  by  order 
of  the  Assembly.f  In  consequence, 
frequent  brawls  occurred  between  the 
patriots  and  the  troops4 

The  authorities  at  home  now  be- 
came aware  that  the  attempt  to 
enforce  taxation  upon  the  colonists 
entailed  large  pecuniary  losses.  Con- 
sequently, Lord  Hillsborough  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors announcing  that  the  ministry 
intended  to  repeal  all  clauses  of  the 
Townshend  Act  imposing  duties  on 
British  goods,  saying,  that  such 
duties  were   "  contrary  to  the   true 


•  On  the  situation  in  general  in  New  York  at 
this  time,  see  Alexander  C.  Flick,  Loyalism  in 
New  York  during  the  American  Revolution,  chap, 
i.,  in  Colmubia  University  Studies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public  Law,  vol.  xiv.,  no.  i. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  553-554;  Lamb,  City  of 
New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  746  et  seq. ;  Howard,  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Revolution,  p.  245 ;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
135-136;  Jones,  New  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  24-29,  426-436. 

%  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  198-201,  206- 
209,  212-214,  220;  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
374-375. 


principles  of  commerce."  But  this 
announcement  was  not  favorably  re- 
ceived in  the  colonies,  because  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  levy  taxes  was 
still  maintained  and  the  duty  on  tea 
was  still  retained.  A  party  of  Boston 
merchants  in  convention  assembled 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  repeal 
of  but  part  of  the  Townshend  Act  was 
intended  merely  to  pacify  the  British 
manufacturers  and  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  manufactories  in  the 
colonies,  adding  that  the  measure 
would  by  no  means  relieve  trade  from 
its  difficulties.  It  was  then  resolved 
that,  unless  the  revenue  acts  were  re- 
pealed, no  more  goods  would  be  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain.  A  com- 
mittee was  also  appointed  to  secure 
the  signature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  towns  to  a  pledge  that 
no  goods  would  be  purchased  from 
those  persons  who  should  import 
them  from  England,  contrary  to  the 
old  agreement.  Another  committee 
was  appointed  to  inspect  the  mani- 
fests of  the  cargoes  of  such  vessels  as 
should  arrive  at  Boston,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  all  importers  who 
did  not  deliver  the  goods  so  imported 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them. 

At  this  period  of  the  controversy, 
the  course  of  the  British  ministry 
toward  America  seems  to  have  been 
characterized  by  especial  weakness 
and  folly.  At  one  moment  Parlia- 
ment was  bent  upon  obtaining  rev- 
enue from  the  colonies  by  enforcing 
the  Acts  of  Trade,  while  at  the  next 
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moment  they  expressed  themselves  as 
favoring  their  repeal.  While  they  in- 
sisted upon  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  the  colonies,  they  nevertheless 
feared  introducing  any  measure 
which  might  arouse  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance in  the  colonies.  They  endeav- 
ored to  pass  such  laws  as  would  meet 
the  wishes  of  both  the  ministry  and 
colonies,  a  feat  seemingly  impossible. 
Undoubtedly,  if  the  British  ministry 
at  this  period  had  been  willing  to 
yield  the  point  in  dispute  as  to  the 
right  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, the  colonists  would  have  met  the 
ministry  with  the  same  spirit,  going 
more  than  half  way  to  effect  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  points  at  issue. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  British  min- 
istry decided  to  use  force  in  compel- 
ling obedience  to  their  measures, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  inex- 
pedient than  their  course  of  vacilla- 
tion. Such  a  course  not  only  irritated 
the  colonists,  but  failed  to  exact 
obedience,  losing  the  ministry  the  lit- 
tle respect  the  colonists  still  had  for 
it.*     However,  neither  side  was  dis- 


*  One  of  the  great  defects  of  the  time  common 
to  all  classes  of  the  English  people,  as  described 
by  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Cooper,  was 
"  a  want  of  attention  to  what  passes  in  such  re- 
mote countries  as  America;  an  unwillingness  to 
read  anything  about  them,  if  it  appears  a  little 
lengthy;,  and  a  disposition  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration even  of  the  things  they  know  they 
must  at  last  consider,  so  that  they  may  have  time 
for  what  more  immediately  concerns  them  and 
withal  enjoy  their  amusements,  and  be  undisturbed 
in  the  universal  dissipation."  Trevelyan,  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  13.  See  also  Morse, 
Life  of  Franklin,  p.  135.  In  speaking  of  the  ad- 
ministrators upon  whom  the  home  ministry  relied 
for  its  information  regarding  the  colonies,  Trevel- 


posed  to  recede  a  jot  from  its  posi- 
tion, and  the  Americans  became  less 
and  less  disposed  to  be  held  in  sub- 
jection to  a  government  3,000  miles 
away.  Furthermore,  they  entered 
upon  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
the  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  more 


yan,  the  English  historian,  says  that  in  many 
cases  they  were  unworthy  of  their  trusts.  "Among 
them  were  needy  politicians  and  broken-down 
stockjobbers  who  in  better  days  had  done  a  good 
turn  to  a  Minister,  and  for  whom  a  post  had  to 
be  found  at  times  when  the  English  public  de- 
partments were  too  full,  or  England  itself  was 
too  hot,  to  hold  them.  There  remained  the  re- 
source of  shipping  them  across  the  Atlantic  to 
chaffer  for  an  increase  of  salary  with  the  As- 
sembly of  their  colony,  and  to  pester  their  friends 
at  home  with  claims  for  a  pension  which  would 
enable  them  to  revisit  London  without  fear  of  the 
Marshalsea.  They  took  small  account  socially  of 
the  plain  and  shrewd  people  amongst  whom  their 
temporary  lot  was  thrown ;  and  they  were  the  last 
to  understand  the  nature  and  motives  of  that 
moral  repugnance  with  which  their  supercilious- 
ness was  repaid."  American  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  15  (copyright  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 
This,  however,  does  not  aid  the  case  of  the  minis- 
ters, but  rather  adds  to  the  case  against  them, 
for  they  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  henchmen  they  sent  to  govern  the  col- 
onies and  they  are  therefore  further  impeached 
of  wilfully  debauching  the  colonial  governments 
with  persons  they  knew  to  be  incompetents.  And 
again,  it  does  not  suffice  to  say  that  these  folks 
(the  ministers)  were  the  product  of  their  age 
(in  England) —  an  age  when  "  scenes  of  coarseness 
and  debauchery,  of  place-hunting  and  bribery,  of 
mean  tyranny  and  vulgar  favouritism  "  were  prev- 
alent—  for  the  English  statesmen  had  had  years 
of  experience  with  the  austere  colonists,  and 
should  have  known  that  the  latter  would  not 
long  furnish  the  means  for  continuing  the  brutal- 
ity and  vulgarity  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The 
English,  however,  did  profit  by  the  severe  lesson, 
for  having  failed  to  coerce  the  colonists,  and 
having  lost  them  after  a  long  war,  a  period  of 
steady  and  general  reformation  in  political  and 
personal  morals  set  in,  and  the  noble  spirit  in 
which  she  accepted  the  lesson  of  this  disaster  un- 
doubtedly saved  her  from  the  fate  of  other  world- 
wide empires. 
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tliey  studied  the  more  fixed  became 
their  determination  not  only  to 
oppose  taxation,  but  to  maintain  a 
strict  watch  lest  taxation  be  imposed 
upon  them  in  some  disguised  form. 

The  presence  of  the  soldiers  at  Bos- 
ton was  a  constant  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  people  of  that  city,  and  the 
longer  the  soldiers  remained,  the 
greater  was  the  chance  of  collision 
between  them  and  the  inhabitants,  the 
former  regarding  the  people  as  turbu- 
lent, factious  and  needing  discipline, 
while  the  latter  regarded  the  soldiers 
as  simply  instruments  of  tyranny  and 
outrage.*  Consequently,  the  situation 
became  more  tense  from  day  to  day, 
and  insults  were  hurled  back  and  forth 
between   soldiers   and   citizens,!   cul- 


*  In  September,  1769,  a  dastardly  attack  was 
made  on  James  Otis  in  the  Boston  Coffee  House, 
he  being  savagely  beaten  and  receiving  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully 
recovered  and  which  finally  resulted  in  the  total 
loss  of  his  reason.  See  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  p.  359 
et  seq.;  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
65;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  163,  219- 
220,  226-227;  J.  B.  Bartlett,  Destnictioyi  of  the 
Gaspee,  p.  7;  Wells,  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  vol. 
i.,  pp.   185,  275-276. 

t  Trevelyan  says :  "  There  were  men  of  refine- 
ment and  good  education  in  the  British  regi- 
ments, and  on  the  staff,  more  especially  among 
those  of  older  standing,  who  would  gladly  have 
employed  their  social  gifts  to  mitigate  the  asperity 
of  politics.  There  were,  as  the  sequel  proved,  some 
of  all  ranks  and  ages  who  had  studied  the  case 
of  the  colonists  closely  enough  to  question  and 
condemn  the  action  of  their  own  government.  And 
there  were  veterans  who  had  fought  the  enemies 
of  their  country  bravely  all  the  world  over,  witli- 
out  being  able  to  hate  them,  and  who  were  still 
less  inclined  to  be  harsh  towards  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  her  erring  children.  *  *  *  The 
men  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  women  quite 
as  rigidly,  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  any 
show  of  civility,  or  the  most  remote  approach  to 


minating,  on  March  5,  1770,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Boston  Massacre." 

Some  days  prior  to  this,  a  mob  of 
Boston  people  had  been  worsted  in  a 
street    fight,    and,    smarting    under 
defeat,     another    mob,    armed    with 
clubs,  began  to  abuse  the  soldiers  in 
the  grossest  manner,  so  that  they  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  charg- 
ing the  citizens.    Finally,  a  sentinel  at 
the  custom  house,  fleeing  for  his  life, 
called  to  the  main  guard  for  assist- 
ance, and  a  picket  of  eight  men  with 
unloaded  muskets  was  sent  by  Cap- 
tain Preston  to  his  aid.  This  drove  the 
mob  to  fury,  and  they  hurled  a  torrent 
of  the  most  abusive  epithets  at  the 
soldiers,    while    pelting    them    with 
stones     covered     with     snow.      They 
dared  the  soldiers  to  fight,  and  com- 
pletely surrounding  them,  pressed  up 
to  the  very  points  of  their  bayonets. 
The  Britishers  were  now  ordered  to 
load   their  muskets,   but   a  powerful 
mulatto    by    the    name    of    Crispus 
Attucks,   at   the  head  of  a  body  of 
sailors,  urged  the  mob  completely  to 
exterminate  the  handful  of  soldiers. 
Striking  up  the  bayonets  of  the  sol- 
diers,   he    exclaimed:    "  Come    on  — 
don't  be  afraid  of  them  —  they  dare 
not  fire  —  knock  'em  over,  kill  'em." 


familiarity.  The  best  among  the  officer Ss  forbid- 
den by  self-respect  to  intrude  where  they  were 
not  welcome,  retired  into  the  background,  and  left 
the  field  clear  for  the  operations  of  certain  black 
sheep  of  the  mess-room,  whom  the  citizens,  in  tlie 
humour  which  then  prevailed,  came  not  unnat- 
urally to  look  upon  as  representatives  of  British 
character  and  conduct." — American  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  p.  82.  See  also  p.  83  et  seq.  for  some  of 
the  so-called  "  pranks  "  committed. 
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At  this  moment,  Captain  Preston 
came  up,  and  a  violent  blow  was  aimed 
at  liim  by  Attucks,  but  the  captain 
parried  the  blow  with  his  arm,  though 
the  bayonet  of  one  of  the  soldiers  was 
knocked  out  of  his  hand.*  This  bayo- 
net was  instantly  seized  by  Attucks 
and  a  struggle  for  its  possession  took 
place,  in  the  midst  of  which  someone 
in  the  rear  of  the  crowd  called  out: 
"  "Wliy  don't  you  fire,  why  don't  you 
fire?"  Thereupon  the  enraged  sol- 
dier, springing  to  his  feet,  shot 
Attucks  on  the  spot;  five  other  sol- 
diers also  fired,  killing  three  of  the 
mob  and  seriously  wounding  five 
others,  while  a  number  were  slightly 
hurt.  At  this  the  mob  fell  back,  carry- 
ing off  the  dead  and  wounded.f 

Throughout  the  whole  city  the 
tumult  now  became  fearful.  At  10 
o'clock  the  alarm  bell  was  tolled  and 
drums  began  to  beat.|     The  citizens, 


*  It  is  said  that  young  Henry  Knox  implored 
Preston  not  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  fire,  but  that 
while  the  agitated  Preston  listened  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Knox,  one  of  the  soldiers,  struck  by 
a  citizen,  fired  without  orders.  See  Noah  Brooks, 
Henry  Knox,  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  7-8 ; 
Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  163, 

t  See  Kidder,  History  of  the  Boston  Massacre, 
which  contains  reprints  of  the  reports  of  the  town 
committee  entitled  A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Hor- 
rid Massacre  in  Boston,  and  Additional  Observa- 
tions to  a  Short  Narrative,  etc.,  also  The  Trial 
of  the  British  Soldiers  of  the  Tioenty-ninth  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  for  Murder,  etc.;  Fortescue,  History 
of  the  British  Army,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  35-45 ;  Niles, 
Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution,  p.  15  (ed. 
1876)  ;  Holmes,  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  166-167;  John 
Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229;  Gordon,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  282,  298  (ed.  1788)  ;  Loss- 
ing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  489 
et  seq. 

t  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  98-99. 


fearing  that  the  soldiers  had  risen, 
flew  to  arms  in  all  directions,  while  a 
number  ran  to  summon  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  thereupon  reproached 
Preston  with  firing  upon  the  people 
without  authority  from  the  magis- 
trates. A  number  of  citizens  went  to 
the  town  house  and  demanded  that 
Hutchinson  order  the  troops  back 
to  the  barracks.  This,  however, 
Hutchinson  refused  to  do,  but, 
going  out  upon  the  balcony,  made 
a  speech  to  the  assembled  citi- 
zens, assuring  them  of  his  great 
concern  over  the  event  and  entreat- 
ing them  to  retire  to  their  homes  in 
an  orderly  manner  before  some  fur- 
ther outrages  occurred.*  Accord- 
ingly, most  of  the  crowd  dispersed  and 
peaceably  returned  home;  the  troops 
retired  to  the  barracks,  and  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Preston, 
who  quietly  surrendered  himself  and 
was  committed  to  prison  with  several 
of  the  soldiers  to  await  trial.f  The 
citizens  now  determined  that  the  sol- 
diers should  be  removed  from  the 
town  immediately,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  (headed  by  Samuel 
Adams)  to  inform  the  governor  and 
the  royal  commander  that,  unless  the 
troops  were  marched  out  of  Boston  at 
once,  a  fearful  collision  would  cer- 
tainly occur.  I    Hutchinson  and  Colo- 


*  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  165;  John  Adams, 
Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.   100-101. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  368-375;  Fiske,  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  55-67;  Brooks  Adams, 
The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  350-352. 

+  See  Frothingham,  Sam.  Adams'  Regiments,  in 
Atlantic  Monthly  (June  and  August,  1862  and 
November,  1863);   Fisher,  Struggle  for  American 
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nel  Dalrymple  were  exceedingly  loath 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
citizens,  but  finally  deciding  that  such 
a  course  was  best  for  all  concerned, 
ordered  the  troops  to  move  to  Castle 
William.*  The  "  Boston  Massacre  " 
caused  wide-spread  excitement,  not 
only  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but 
throughout  the  colonies.  Hence  the 
funeral  of  those  who  had  been  killed 
in  it  was  attended  by  thousands  of 
persons.  For  a  long  time  afterward, 
the  anniversary  of  the  event  was 
celebrated  as  marking  the  first  blood- 
shed in  the  struggle  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country.f 

When  the  cases  of  Preston  and  the 
soldiers  came  before  the  court  for 
trial,  in  October,  1770,:}:  John  AdamsH 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,§  had  the  cour- 
age to  face  the  wrath  of  public  opinion 
by  acting  as  counsel  for  the  accused. 
It  was  an  honorable  step  that  these 
two  patriots  took,  for  at  this  time  the 
voice  of  public  clamor  was  so  loud 

Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  140-141;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  90-91;  Hosmer, 
Samuel  Adams,  p.  167. 

•Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  375-378;  Fiske,  vol.  i., 
p.  68;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  490-491;  Brooks  Adams,  The  Emancipation 
of  Massachusetts,  pp.  353-354.  The  proceedings 
are  given  in  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  pp.  167-175. 
See  also  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  101-103. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  143-144. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
91-92. 

II  See  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  97-114,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  229-233. 

§  See  the  correspondence  between  Josiah  Quincy 
and.  his  son  regarding  the  latter's  acting  as  coun- 
sel for  the  soldiers  in  Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  pp.  26-27,  extracts  from  which  are  quoted 
in  Brooks  Adams,  The  Emancipation  of  Massa- 
chusetts, pp.  311-313. 


and  persistent  tliat  only  those  pos- 
sessing remarkable  breadth  of  char- 
acter would  have  had  the  courage  to 
risk  their  reputation  and  good 
standing  in  the  community  by  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  so  ex- 
tremely unpopular  in  the  colony.  The 
trial  continued  for  six  days,  resulting 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  Preston 
and  six  of  the  soldiers,  while  two  were 
convicted  of  manslaughter  (though 
even  these  were  not  subjected  to  any 
severe  punishment).*  The  judge  him- 
self is  reported  to  have  said:  *'  I  feel 
myself  deeply  affected  that  this  affair 
turns  out  so  much  to  the  shame  of  the 
town  in  general."  Adams  in  his 
Diary  speaks  as  follows  regarding  the 
insinuation  that  he  had  been  bribed  to 
act  as  counsel  for  the  defendants: 
*'  Twenty  guineas  was  all  I  ever  re- 
ceived for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days' 
labor  in  the  most  exhausting  and 
fatiguing  cause  I  ever  tried,  for  haz- 
arding a  popularity  very  general  and 
very  hardly  earned,  and  for  incurring 
a  clamor,  popular  suspicions,  and 
prejudices,  which  are  not  yet  worn  out, 
and  never  will  be  forgotten  as  long 
as  the  history  of  this  period  is  read. 
Although  the  clamor  has  been  long 
and  loud  among  some  sorts  of  people, 
it  has  been  a  great  consolation  to  me, 
through  life,  that  I  acted  in  this  busi- 
ness with  steady  impartiality,  and 
conducted  it  to  so  happy  an  issue."! 


*  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  /2; 
Fisher,  p.  142. 

t  See  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
pp.  31-66;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  231. 
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Such  was  the  "  Boston  Massacre  "  in 
which  occurred  the  first  blood  offer- 
ing for  independence;  and  its  signifi- 
cance in  relation  to  the  Revolution 
should  not  be  underestimated.  While 
undoubtedly  the  townspeople  were  far 
more  guilty  than  the  soldiers,  the 
conditions  rendering  this  '*  mas- 
sacre "  almost  inevitable  were  created 
by  the  home  government  and  upon  the 
shoulders  of  its  officers  must  rest  the 
chief  odium  and  blame. 

Meanwhile  the  Assembly  had  met 
at  Cambridge,  where  they  had  been 
convened  by  Hutchinson;  but  imme- 
diately upon  assembling,  they  pro- 
tested that  the  convening  of  their 
body  in  that  place  was  against  their 
rights,  at  the  same  time  asserting  that 
a  radical  change  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs  was  imperative  and 
that  the  grievances  under  which  the 
people  were  groaning  should  be  set- 
tled immediately.  In  November  the 
General  Court,  after  having  passed 
resolutions  to  encourage  the  use  of 
domestic  manufactures  throughout 
the  province,  was  prorogued.  A  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  was  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  with  the 
colonial  agents  in  Great  Britain  and 
with  the  other  committees  of  corre- 
spondence throughout  the  colonies.* 
The  first  resolution  to  discourage  the 
use  of  foreign  articles  by  the  colo- 
nists!  had   been   adopted  because   a 

*  For  a  general  review  of  the  proceedings  see 
Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  245- 
248  and  authorities  cited. 

t  According  to  Mr.  Hildreth,  the  exports  of  Great 
Britain,   for   the   year    1770,   from   New   England, 


number  of  Boston  merchants  during 
the  iDresent  session  of  the  General 
Court  had  determined  to  alter  a 
formal  agreement  made  against  im- 
porting English-made  goods  by  adopt- 
ing the  plan  then  in  vogue  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  where  all  the 
articles  of  trade  except  tea  were  al- 
lowed to  come  in,  though  smuggling 
of  tea  into  the  country  was  permitted. 
On  the  very  night  on  which  the 
"  Boston  Massacre  "  occurred.  Lord 
North,  who  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister,  brought  for- 
ward a  motion*  to  repeal  the  whole 
of  the  Townshend  Act,  and  that  act, 
with  the  exception  of  the  section  ap- 
plying to  tea,  was  repealed  on  April 
22,  1770.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
duty  on  tea  was  retained  in  order  that 
the  colonies  might  see  that  Parlia- 
ment was  not  relinquishing  their  right 
to  place  a  duty  on  any  article  they 
saw  fit.f  As  the  Americans  would  be 
the  gainers  in  this  arrangement  by 
being  able  to  buy  their  tea  nine-tenths 
per  pound  less  than  it  cost  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  hoped  that  they  would 


Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  the 
Carolinas,  and.  Georgia  were  —  £1,014,725  = 
$4,493,150.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  for 
the  same  year  from  the  same  provinces  were  — 
£1,925,570  =  $8,549,749.  The  surplus  of  imports 
was  paid  for  by  the  profits  of  the  trade  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies. —  History 
of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  p.  559. 

*  For  his  speech  see  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  381- 
382. 

t  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  240- 
241;  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution, 
pp.  242-244;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence, vol.  i.,  pp.  132-133;  Trevelyan,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  92-95. 
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readily  yield  to  the  measure,  and  thus 
the  contest  might  be  brought  to  a 
close.  Thomas  Pownall,  however, 
who  was  probably  better  acquainted 
with  American  affairs  than  anyone 
else  in  England  at  the  time,  boldly 
assured  Parliament  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  not  be  satisfied  in  such  a 
way,  and  that  even  the  repeal  of  all 
the  obnoxious  acts  might  no  longer 
restore  peace  and  order  in  the  colo- 
nies. He  said:  ''  The  Americans  think 
that  they  have,  in  return  to  all  their 
applications,  experienced  a  temper 
and  disposition  that  is  unfriendly,  and 
that  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of 
the  common  rights  of  freemen  have 
been  refused  to  them.  Never,  with 
these  views,  will  they  solicit  the  favor 
of  this  House,  never  more  will  the}^ 
wish  to  bring  before  Parliament  the 
grievances  under  which  they  conceive 
themselves  to  labor."  * 

Matters  drifted  along  slowly  for 
the  next  year,  during  which  nothing 
of  any  moment  occurred  in  the  colo- 
nies. In  the  spring  of  1771  Hutchin- 
son was  appointed  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1772,  when  the  As- 
sembly convened,  he  informed  them 
that  henceforth  his  salary  and  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  would  be  paid 
by  the  crown,  and  therefore,  that  they 


•Mr.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  however,  said: 
"  The  people  appear  to  be  weary  of  their  alterca- 
tions with  the  mother  country.  A  little  discreet 
conduct  on  both  sides  would  perfectly  re-establish 
that  warm  affection  and  respect  towards  Great 
Britain  for  which  this  country  was  once  so  re- 
markable." —  Quoted  from  Trevelyan,  America:i 
Revolution,  vol.  1.,  p.  97. 


need  make  no  appropriations  for  such 
purposes.*  This  reopened  the  old 
controversy,  which  at  that  time  was 
most  unfortunate,  and  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  told  Hutchinson  that 
they  considered  this  a  violation  of  the 
charter.  In  an  elaborate  paper  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly,  Hutchinson 
repudiated  this  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  in  October  (shortly  after 
the  Assembly  adjourned)  a  town 
meeting  was  held  at  which  a  reply  to 
Hutchinson  was  prepared.  The  first 
draft  of  this  paper  was  prepared  by 
Samuel  Adams,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  afterward  revised  in  com- 
mittee by  John  Adams,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  it  conformed  to  the  legal 
and  constitutional  arguments  of  the 
patriots.!  It  was  prefaced  by  an  ad- 
dress and  sent  to  the  various  towns, 
and  a  copy  finally  found  its  way  to 
London,  where  Franklin  caused  it  to 
be  republished  with  a  preface  written 
by  himself. I  This  paper  suggested 
also  that  committees  of  correspond- 
ence be  formed  in  every  town  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  patriots  of 
everywhere  abreast  of  the  situation. 
These  committees  of  correspondence 
proved  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
propaganda  work  carried  on  by  the 
chief  men  of  the  colonies,  as  they  were 
thus  kept  informed  of  the   effect  of 

*  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 

t  See  his  Dairy  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  310  et 
seq. 

JOn  Adams'  work  see  also  Frothingham,  Rise 
of  the  Republic,  p.  261  et  seq.  See  also  Wells, 
Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  vol.  i.,  pp.  502-504; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol 
i.,  pp.  153-155. 


THE  GASPEE  AFFAIE;  THE  HUTCHIXSOX  LETTERS 


their  circular  letters  on  the  sentiment 
of  the  various  communities.* 

About  this  time  the  animosity  of  the 
people  was  still  further  aroused  by 
the    course    of    the    revenue    cutter 
Gaspee.    For  some  time  the  home  gov- 
ernment had  realized  that  smuggling 
was  being  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  colonists,  and,  to  enforce  the 
revenue  acts,  had  despatched  to  co- 
lonial    waters     the     armed     revenue 
schooner  Gaspee.    This  was  of  course 
regarded  as  an  invasion  of  rights  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  conducting 
these  smuggling  operations,  and  was, 
besides,    a    source    of    annoyance    to 
those  who  were  conducting  their  com- 
mercial affairs  honorably.    The  pres- 
ence of  the  Gaspee  was  particularly 
annoying  to  the  shipping  interests  of 
Narragansett    Bay.      Some     of    the 
bolder  citizens  determined  to  destroy 
the  ship,  and  it  was  resolved,  when  a 
favorable     opportunity     arrived,     to 
board  her  and  set  her  afire.    Such  an 
opportunity    did    occur    on    June    9. 
While  the  Gaspee  was  aground  in  the 
harbor,   a  party  of  Providence  citi- 
zens boarded  her  and  burned  her  to 
the    water's    edge.      The    authorities 
thereupon  offered  a  reward  of  £100 
for  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the 
perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  a  free 
pardon  being  offered  to  any  offender 
who  would  turn  state's  evidence.     It 
speaks  well  for  the  fidelity  of  the  col- 
ony that  the  royal  commission  which 
investigated  this  affair  and  which  sat 


in  the  midst  of  a  community  where  the 
offenders  were  generally  known,  was 
unable  to  apprehend  a  single  partici- 
pant. The  fact  is  significant  also  as 
showing  how  great  was  the  opposition 
to  the  measures  and  policies  of  the 
British  government  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists.* 

Another  incident  occurred  at  this 
time  which  further  increased  Hutch- 
inson's unpopularity.  In  some  unex- 
plained way,  Franklin,  then  acting  as 
agent  for  the  colony  in  England,  be- 
came possessed  of  a  bundle  of  letters 
written  by  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  to 
one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  in 
England,  since  deceased.  In  these 
letters  Hutchinson  had  spoken  very 
freely  regarding  affairs  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  particularly  regarding  the 
conduct  and  character  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  citizens.  He  urged 
that  energetic  measures  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  what  were 
called  English  liberties.!  Under  an 
injunction  that  these  letters  should 
not  be  copied  or  published,  Franklin 
sent  them  to  Massachusetts,  giv- 
ing their  recipient  permission  only 
to  show  them  to  a  few  trustwor- 
thy persons,  but,  somehow,  copies  of 


•  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  197  et  seq. 


*  See  Bartlett,  Destruction  of  the  Gaspee,  or  the 
same  in  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records,  vol.  vii., 
pp.  57-192;  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode  Island,  vol. 
ii..  pp.  309-320 ;  Riehman,  Rhode  Island,  pp.  204- 
209;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  414-415;  Fiske,  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  76-77;  Fisher,  Strug- 
gle for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  149- 
152;  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of 
the  Union,  pp.  50-51. 

tParton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  i.,  p.  564  et  seq., 
gives  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  these  letters. 
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these  letters  found  their  way  into 
print  and  produced  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  public* 
In  June,  1773,  therefore,  the  General 
Court  drafted  a  petition  and  sent  it  to 
the  king  requesting  that  both  Hutch- 
inson and  Oliver  be  removed  from 
their  positions  as  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor, respectively.!  "When 
news  of  the  publication  of  these  let- 
ters reached  England,  Franklin's 
character  was  bitterly  assailed  by  all 
the  Tory  members  of  Parliament.  He 
was  requested  to  give  evidence  before 
a  privy  council  as  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  had  received  these  letters, 
and  during  the  course  of  his  examina- 
tion was  violently  assailed  by  Alex- 
ander Wedderburn,  an  advocate  for 
Hutchinson,  who  charged  Franklin 
with  being  a  man  of  letters  —  homo 
trium  literarum.  Wedderburn  said 
that  thenceforth  no  honorable  man 
would  have  any  desire  to  be  called  a 
man  of  letters,  and  this  sarcastic  re- 
mark rankled  in  Franklin's  mind  for 
many  years  afterward. J  The  petition 

*  Bigelow's  ed.  of  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  v., 
pp.  282,  284,  378,  408;  Diar^j  and  Letters  of  Tho- 
mas Hutchinson,  vol.  i.,  pp.  82,  93;  Gordon,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  328  (ed.  1788)  ;  Hos- 
mer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  220  et.  seq.;  Weld,  Life  of 
Franklin,  p.  439  et  seq.;  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin, 
p.   175  et  seq. 

J  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  159-160;  Trevelyan,  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  pp.  155-161.  A  rough  draft  of  the 
petition  in  the  hand  of  Samuel  Adams  is  given  by 
Hosmer,  pp.  228-229.  See  also  John  Adams, 
Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  135. 

$  Trevelyan,  pp.  161-163;  Fisher,  p.  182;  Weld, 
Life  of  Franklin,  p.  445  et  seq.;  Morse,  Life  of 
Franklin,  p.  186.  Wedderburn's  speech  and  other 
details  of  the  trial  are  given  in  Parton,  Life  of 
Franklin,  vol.  i.,  pp.  578-598. 


of  the  General  Court  for  the  removal 
of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  was  voted 
''  groundless,  vexatious  and  scandal- 
ous, and  calculated  only  for  the  sedi- 
tious purpose  of  keeping  up  a  spirit 
of  clamor  and  discontent  in  the  said 
province."  For  his  connection  with 
this  affair,  Franklin  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  colonial  postmaster 
general  on  the  following  Monday 
morning.* 

Meanwhile,  the  action  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  had  been  vig- 
orously upheld  by  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  the  patriotic  party  be- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  Henry,  Jefferson,  Dabney  Oarr, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  others.  On 
March  12,  1773,  the  House  appointed 
a  committee  to  obtain  information  re- 
garding such  acts  of  Parliament  and 
the  ministry  as  might  effect  the  rights 
of  the  colonists.     On  hearing  of  this 


•  Dr.  Hosack,  in  hie  Biographical  Memoir  of 
Hugh  Williamson,  M.  D.,  pp.  30-41,  75-78,  read 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  states  that  Dr.  Williamson  was  the 
person  who  obtained  these  letters  by  his  bold  ad- 
dress, and  conveyed  tliem  to  Franklin.  Mr.  Sparks, 
however,  is  not  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Dr. 
Williamson  could  not  have  been  the  person  who 
got  possession  of  the  letters,  and  declares  that 
"  the  manner  in  which  the  letters  fell  into  Frank- 
lin's hands  was  never  explained."  Franklin  never 
divulged  the  secret.  See  also  Sparks,  Writings  of 
Franklin,  vol.  iv.,  p.  441  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol. 
ii..  pp.  424  et  seq.,  440  et  seq.,  460-465 ;  Howard, 
Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  260-265; 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  vol.  i., 
pp.  82-93,  160,  163,  204,  205,  210,  221,  222.  232, 
244,  279,  411,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  79,  118;  Force,  Ameri- 
can Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  235;  Tudor, 
Life  of  Otis,  p.  398  et  seq.;  Parton,  Life  of  Frank- 
lin, vol.  i.,  p.  573  et  seq. 
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action,  the  House  was  dissolved  by 
John  Murray,  Lord  Dunmore.  The 
dissolution,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  committee  from  acting,  and  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  other  colonial  as- 
semblies was  soon  afterward  drafted 
and  dispatched.*  The  action  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  heartily  seconded  also 
by  New  Hampshire,  Ehode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  and  Maryland,  and  in  each 
of  these  colonies  similar  committees 
were  appointed. 

All  of  these  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  home  government  and  the  royal 
colonial  officials  only  tended  to  drive 
the  colonists  to  extremes.  But  not 
content  with  this,  the  home  govern- 
ment brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by 
attempting  to  force  the  colonists  to 
pay  a  duty  on  tea.  On  April  27, 1773, 
Lord  North  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  permitting  the 
East  India  Company  "  to  export  such 
portion  of  the  tea  then  in  their  ware- 
houses, to  British  America,  as  they 
should  think  proper,  duty  free."  He 
moved  two  resolutions  providing  that 
after  May  10,  1773,  a  drawback  of  all 
the  duties  of  customs  be  allowed  on  all 
teas  imported  to  any  British  planta- 
tions, the  colonies  to  pay  the  three 
pence  tax  on  the  teas  brought  into 
America.    This  measure  was  adopted, 


and  on  May  10  received  the  king's 
signature.*  It  was  hoped  that,  as  the 
export  duty  was  now  taken  off,  the 
colonists  wouldnot  object  to  paying  a 
duty  of  three  pence  per  pound,  as  they 
would  then  obtain  their  tea  in  the  col- 
onies cheaper  than  it  sold  in  Eng- 
land, f  But  in  this  Parliament  was 
reckoning  without  the  colonies,  for  as 
Burke  says:  *'  No  man  ever  doubted 
that  the  commodity  of  tea  could  hear 
an  imposition  of  three  pence.  But  no 
commodity  will  hear  three  pence,  or 
will  hear  a  penny,  when  the  general 
feelings  of  men  are  irritated  and  two 
millions  of  people  are  resolved  not  to 
pay."$  And  the  colonists  unani- 
mously resolved,  not  only  that  they 
would  not  use  the  tea,  but  that  they 
would  not  even  permit  it  to  be  landed 
in  the  country.  On  October  2,  1773, 
a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia at  which  eight  resolutions  were 
adopted  against  allowing  Parliament 
to  tax  the  colonies,  also  denouncing  as 
an   enemy   to   America   "  whosoever 


*  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  279- 
282;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  p. 
159  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  436-437;  Loss- 
ing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
279;  Watson,  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
pp.  99-100;  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp. 
120-125. 


•  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
267-269;  Farrand,  The  Taxation  of  Tea,  1767- 
1773,  in  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
267  et  seq.;  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  of 
England,  .vol.  xvii.,  pp.  840-841;  Drake,  Tea 
Leax-'cs,  p.  218;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  i., 
p.  85;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  324 
(ed.  1788)  ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.   107-108. 

t  Franklin  said  that  the  sponsors  for  these 
bills  had  "  no  idea  that  any  people  can  act  from 
any  other  principle  than  that  of  [self]  interest ; 
and  they  believe  that  three  pence  a  pound  of  tea, 
of  which  one  does  perhaps  drink  ten  pounds  in 
a  year,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the  patriotism 
of  an  American."  Bigelow's  edition  of  Franklin's 
Works,  vol.  v.,  p.   147. 

X  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17.    The  italics  are  ours. 
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shall  aid,  or  abet,  in  unloading,  re- 
ceiving, or  vending  the  tea."  A  com- 
mittee was  also  appointed  to  call  upon 
those  to  whom  tea  was  known  to 
be  consigned,  with  the  request  that 
they  join  the  colonists  in  refusing  to 
receive  it.  One  firm  to  whom  it  was 
consigned  complied  at  once  with  the 
committee's  request,  but  several 
others  refused,  thereby  incurring  the 
hatred  of  the  colonists.*  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  also  at  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Charleston,  at  which 
the  Philadelphia  resolutions  were 
adopted. f 

At  Boston  numerous  notices  were 
sent  to  such  as  were  suspected  of  be- 
ing consignees  of  tea,  to  repair  to  the 
''  Liberty  Tree  "  at  an  appointed 
hour  on  November  3,  1773,  there  to 
surrender  their  commissions.  When 
the  appointed  time  arrived,  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred  citizens  had  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  proceedings, 
but  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, as  the  consignees  treated  this 
notice  with  contempt. t  Two  days 
later  the  selectmen  called  a  town  meet- 
ing, at  which  Hancock  presided.  A 
second  committee  was  sent  to  summon 


*  Frothingliam,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  302; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
i.,  p.  170;  Sharpless,  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania History,  p.   169. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  443  et  seq.;  Lamb,  City 
of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  p.  363.  See  also  the  "  Im- 
precations of  Tea "  quoted  in  Tyler,  Literary 
History  of  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  252 
et  sect.,  and  those  in  F.  Moore,  Diary  of  the 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  168  et  seq.,  and 
in  his  Ballad  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

t  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  243  et  seq. 


the  consignees,  among  whom  were  two 
of  the  governor's  sons,  to  resign  their 
posts;  but  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  meeting,  the  consignees  refused  to 
do  so  until  they  should  receive  advice 
from  England.  On  November  18,  as 
the  ships  containing  the  tea  were  soon 
expected,  another  town  meeting  was 
held  and  the  final  summons  sent  to  the 
consignees  requesting  definite  answers 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  re- 
sign. The  latter  again  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  meet- 
ing, it  was  again  compelled  to  adjourn 
without  effecting  any  definite  results. 
The  evening  before,  the  house  of  Rich- 
ard Clarke,  one  of  the  consignees,  had 
been  robbed,  and  a  petition  was  there- 
upon addressed  to  the  governor  and 
council  requesting  protection  both  for 
the  consignees  and  the  tea  consigned 
to  them.*  Led  by  James  Bowdoin  the 
council  declined  to  interfere,  refusing 
to  be  held  responsible  in  any  way  for 
the  safety  of  the  tea.  Meanwhile  the 
first  cargo  arrived.  On  November  29, 
at  a  mass  meeting  held  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  it  was  resolved  that  the  ship  be 
moored  at  a  certain  wharf  and  a  guard 
of  25  volunteers  be  assigned  to  watch 
her.f  The  captain  was  ordered  not  to 
attempt  to  unload  the  ship.  A  similar 
meeting  was  held  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, but  the  governor  declared  it 
illegal  and  ordered  it  to  disperse.  This 
the  congregation  refused  to  do,  nor 
could  the  cadets  under  Hancock's  com- 
mand be   depended  upon  to   enforce 


•  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  244  et  seq. 
T  Tudor,  Life  of  Otis,  pp.  416-418. 
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any  orders  which  were  likely  to  con- 
flict with  the  liberties  of  the  patriots. 
The  consignees  of  the  tea  then  prom- 
ised that,  if  the  colonists  would  allow 
the  tea  to  be  landed,  they  would  keep 
it  in  their  cellars  initil  further  advice 
was  received  from  England;  but  the 
people  would  not  permit  it  and  refused 
to  allow  the  vessels  to  be  unloaded  at 
all.  Matters  were  therefore  at  a 
standstill,  as  the  customs  officers  re- 
fused to  grant  the  ships  any  clearance 
paper  unless  the  cargoes  were  landed; 
and  in  this  way  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  parties  were  protracted 
until  early  in  December,  when  two  of 
the  ships  containing  tea  arrived  in  the 
harbor.* 

The  delay  occasioned  by  these  pro- 
ceedings thoroughly  aroused  the  peo- 
ple. Who  then  resolved  to  act  promptly 
and  effectively.  A  town-meeting  was 
held  in  Old  South  Church  on  December 
16,  when  the  owners  of  the  ships  were 
summoned  and  requested  to  secure 
from  the  customs  officers  the  necessary 
papers  permitting  the  ship's  depar- 
ture, but  this  the  latter  refused  to  do. 
The  owners  were  next  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor, then  at  Milton,  a  few  miles  from 
the  city,  for  the  same  purpose  but  the 
governor  likewise  refused.!    On  learn- 


*  Hildretli.  vol.  iii.,  pp.  26-29;  Fiske,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i..  pp.  85-87;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  171-173; 
Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  247  et  seq. 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  88-89 ; 
Hosmer,  Samuel  Ada^ns,  pp.  250-253;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  i..  pp. 
174-175;  Sabine,  American  Loyalists,  p.  342  et 
seq.;  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  The  Loyalists  in  the 
American  Revolution,  p.    14  et  seq. 


ing  that  the  governor  had  refused  their 
request,  Josiah  Quincy  harangued 
the  Assembly  in  most  forcible  lan- 
guage, as  follows:  "It  is  not  the 
spirit  that  vapors  within  these  walls 
that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The  ex- 
ertions of  this  day  will  call  forth 
events  which  will  make  a  very  differ- 
ent spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation. 
Look  to  the  end.  Whoever  supposes 
that  shouts  and  hosannas  will  ter- 
minate the  trials  of  this  day,  enter- 
tains a  childish  fancy.  We  must  be 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  prize  for  which  we 
contend; — we  must  be  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  power  of  those  who  have 
combined  against  us ;  —  we  must  be 
blind  to  that  malice,  inveteracy,  and 
insatiable  revenge  which  actuates  our 
enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad 
and  in  our  bosoms,  to  hope  that  we 
shall  end  this  controversy  without 
the  sharpest  —  the  sharpest  conflicts; 
lo  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  re- 
solves, popular  harangues,  popular 
acclamations  and  popular  vapor  will 
vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider 
the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the  end.  Let 
us  weigh  and  consider  before  we  ad- 
vance to  those  measures  which  will 
bring  on  the  most  trying  and  terrible 
struggle  this  country  ever  saw. ' '  * 
ITie  question  was  then  put  to  the  As- 
sembly — ' '  Will  you  abide  by  your 
former  resolutions  with  respect  to  not 
suffering  the  tea  to  be  landed?  "    An 


*  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  pp. 
266-267. 
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unanimous  shout  proved  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Assembly  to  be  in  the 
affirmative;  the  excitement  had  now 
attained  its  highest  pitch.  Three 
ships  containing  the  tea  were  moored 
near  each  other  at  Griffin's  Wharf, 
and  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  be- 
ginning to  fall,  a  man  disguised  as  a 
Mohawk  Indian  raised  a  war-whoop 
in  the  gallery  which  was  responded 
to  in  the  street  without.  A  shout  was 
now  raised,  "  Boston  harbor  a  tea- 
pot tonight!  Hurrah  for  Griffin's 
Wharf!  "  The  meeting  .hastily  ad- 
journed, and  the  people  rushed  to  the 
harbor  to  witness  the  outcome.  About 
50  men  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians 
rushed  to  the  wharf,  boarded  the  ves- 
sels, and,  while  the  people  silently 
watched,  broke  open  342  chests  of  tea 
and  emptied  the  contents  into  the 
water,  these  proceedings  occupying 
about  two  or  three  hours.  The  so- 
called  Indians  created  no  other  dis- 
turbances nor  damaged  anything  else, 
and  after  the  tea  had  been  thrown 
overboard,  the  crowd  quietly  dis- 
persed.* 

While  this  event  was  in  course  of 
progress,  neither  the  military  nor 
naval  forces  in  town  attempted  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  tea.     They  were  content,  un- 


*  See  Mr.  Bancroft's  account  of  the  famous 
"  Boston  Tea  Party,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  447-457.  See 
also  rrothinghain,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  304- 
309';  the  contemporary  account  in  Hart,  American 
History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  vol.  ii.,  No.  152; 
H.  C.  Watson,  The  Boston  Tea  Party  (1894).  For 
the  names  of  those  known  to  have  been  implicated, 
see  Drake,  Tea  Leaves,  pp.  84-85;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  499. 


doubtedly,  to  be  relieved  of  the  ob- 
noxious duty  of  forcing  the  tea  upon 
the  colonists.  It  is  said  that  on  the 
night  of  the  16tli,  Admiral  Montague 
was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the 
city,  and  when  the  party  marching 
from  the  wharf  passed  the  house,  he 
raised  the  window  and  shouted  to 
them,  "  Well,  boys,  you've  had  a  fine 
pleasant  evening  for  your  Indian 
caper,  hav'n't  you?  But  mind,  you 
have  got  to  pay  the  fiddler  yet!  " 
'*  Oh!  never  mind,"  answered  Pitt, 
one  of  the  leaders,  *'  never  mind, 
squire!  just  come  out  here,  if  you 
please,  and  we'll  settle  the  bill  in  two 
minutes !  "  *  Thereupon  the  admiral 
closed  the  window,  and  the  crowd  con- 
tinued its  march  without  further 
demonstration. t 

The  other  colonies  also  had'  their 
tea  parties.    On  November  25,  a  popu- 

*  Lossing,  Field-Booh  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  499;  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  pp.  254-255. 

t  "  Last  night,"  says  John  Adams  in  his  Diary, 
"  three  cargoes  of  Bohea  tea  were  emptied  into 
the  sea.  This  morning  a  man-of-war  sails.  This 
is  the  most  magnificent  movement  of  all.  There 
is  a  dignity,  a  majesty,  a  sublimity,  in  this  last 
effort  of  the  patriots,  that  I  greatly  admire.  The 
people  should  never  rise  without  doing  something 
to  be  remembered,  something  notable  and  striking. 
This  destruction  of  the  tea  is  so  bold,  so  daring, 
so  firm,  intrepid,  and  inflexible,  and  it  must  have 
such  important  consequences,  and  so  lasting,  that 
I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  an  epoch  in  history, 
*  *  *  This,  however,  is  but  an  attack  upon 
property.  Another  similar  exertion  of  popular 
power  may  produce  the  destruction  of  lives.  Many 
persons  wish  that  as  many  dead  carcasses  were 
floating  in  the  harbor,  as  there  are  chests  of  tea. 
A  much  less  number  of  lives,  however,  would  re- 
move the  causes  of  all  our  calamities.  The  mali- 
cious pleasure  with  which  Hutchinson,  the  gover- 
nor, the  consignees  of  the  tea,  and  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  have  stood  and  looked  upon  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  and  their   struggles  to  get 
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lar  meeting  at  New  York  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  consignees  of  the 
expected  tea  to  refuse  to  receive  it, 
whereupon  Governor  Tryon  issued 
orders  that  the  tea  shouhl  be  unloaded 
and  stored  in  the  barracks.  But  the 
weather  was  so  stormy  that  the  ves- 
sels containing  tlie  tea  did  not  arrive 
at  Sandy  Hook  until  April,  1774,  and, 
upon  being  informed  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  colony,  the  captain 
thought  it  ])est  to  return  home. 
Another  ship  arrived  at  about  the 
same  time,  but  the  pilots,  under 
orders  from  the  "  Committee  of  Vigi- 
lance," refused  to  conduct  the  vessel 
Ih rough  the  channel  until  positive  as- 
surances were  given  that  no  tea  was 
on  board.  Such  assurance  was  given, 
but  it  was  subsequently  discovered 
that  the  vessel  did  contain  18  chests 
of  tea,  which  were  immediately  thrown 
into  the  river.  After  the  captain  had 
been  placed  aboard  the  ship,  the 
anchors  were  weighed,  and  he  was 
sent  back  to  England.*  In  June,  1774, 
through  the  aid  of  Governor  Went- 
worth,  27  chests  of  tea  were  landed 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  the  duty 
paid,  but  the  consignee  was  finally 
persuaded  to  forward  it  to  Halifax.f 

the  tea  back  to  London,  and  at  last  the  destruction 
of  it,  is  amazing.  'Tis  hard  to  believe  persons  so 
hardened  and  abandoned."  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
323-324.  On  the  significance  of  the  tea  party  see 
also  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  91-93. 

*  Force,  A7nerican  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i., 
pp.  249-250;  Drake,  Tea  Leaves,  pp.  358-360; 
Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  ii.  pp.  384-389;  Lamb, 
City  of  yew  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  703-764;  Leake, 
Life  of  John  Lamb,  pp.  81-84. 

t  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i., 
pp    512,  783,  786,  964. 

Vol.  11  —  19 


On  December  25,  1773,  a  ship  bound 
for  Philadelphia  was  stopped  four 
miles  below  the  city,  and  as  the  cap- 
tain had  received  intelligence  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  he  judged  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  to 
force  the  landing  of  the  tea,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  returned  to  England.* 
On  the  same  day  that  the  tea  vessel 
arrived  at  the  Hook  at  New  York, 
another  ship  arrived  at  Charleston. 
The  tea  chests  were  landed  and  stored 
in  warehouses  where  they  remained 
for  several  years,  being  sold  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  the 
property  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  money  turned  into  the 
State  treasury.f  Maryland  also  had 
her  tea  party.  On  October  15,  1774, 
the  brig  Peggy  Stewart  arrived  at 
Annapolis  and  the  owner,  Anthony 
Stewart,  hoping  to  avoid  tlie  displeas- 
ure of  the  citizens,  paid  the  duty.  The 
consignees,  together  with  Stewart, 
also  publicly  expressed  their  regret; 
but  as  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
punishment,  the  ship  and  its  contents 
were  burned,! 


•Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  457-458;  Niles,  Prin- 
ciples and  Acts  of  the  Revolution,  p.  202;  Drake. 
Tea  Leaves,  p.  361;  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History,  vol.  xiv.,  p.   78,  vol.  xv.,  p.  385. 

t  McCrady,  History  of  South  Carolina,  1719- 
1776,  p.  727;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  30  et  seq.; 
Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
16,  20;  Drake,  Tea  Leaves,  pp.  339-342.  The  state- 
ment made  by  Bancroft  and  others  that  the  tea 
was  stored  in  a  damp  cellar  and  rotted  is  incor- 
rect. 

t  Browne,  Maryland,  pp.  261-263 ;  Force,  Ameri- 
can Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  885,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
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OBSTINACY  OF  THE  KING. 


Tlie  steps  which  the  colonists  had 
now  taken  were  very  bold,  the  imme- 
diate effect  being  to  bring  them  into 
direct  collision  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. Prior  to  this  time  there  had  been 
only  discussion  as  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  colonists,  strong 
language  being  used  by  both  sides, 
but  now  it  was  seen  that  the  time  for 
words  had  passed  and  that  actions 
must  take  their  place.  ' '  The  king  was 
obstinate,  had  no  one  near  him  to  ex- 
plain the  true  state  of  things  in  Amer- 
ica, and  admitted  no  misgivings  ex- 
cept for  not  having  sooner  enforced 
the  claims  of  authority.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  February,  he  consulted 


the  American  commander-in-chief, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  New 
York.  '  I  am  willing  to  go  back  at  a 
day's  notice,'  said  Gage,  '  if  coercive 
measures  are  adopted.  They  will  be 
lions  while  we  are  lambs;  but,  if  we 
take  the  resolute  part,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  very  meek.  Four 
regiments  sent  to  Boston  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  disturbance.'  "  * 
Little,  however,  did  the  king  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  of  the  Americans,  for 
they  were  now  fully  aroused  and  sim- 
ply awaited  a  time  when  they  could 
try  out  their  mettle  against  the  army 
of  the  mother  country. 


CHAPTER   V. 

1768-1774. 

AFFAIRS   IN   THE   SOUTH   AND   WEST. 

Land  purchased  from  the  Six  Nations  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  —  Affairs  in  North  Carolina — Tyrannical 
course  of  Governor  Tryon  —  Rise  of  the  Regulators  —  Ednaund  Fanning  found  guilty  —  The  Battle  of  the 
Alamance  —  Tryon  succeeded  by  Josiah  Martin  —  Disputes  with  the  Assembly  —  The  Watauga  settlement 
and  the  state  of  Franklin  —  Daniel  Boone  in  Kentucky  — ■  Harrodsburg  and  Boonsborough  founded  — 
Transylvania  ■ —  Later  career  of  Boone  —  Accessions  of  emigrants  —  Treaty  with  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
Indians  —  Dunmore's  War  —  Speech  of  Logan  —  Religious  affairs. 


Before  we  continue  the  general 
history  of  the  Eevolution,  it  will  be 
well  to  glance  at  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  other  parts  of  America, 
all  of  which  had  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  course  of  events  in  the  eastern 


310;  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  vol.  xxv., 
p.  248;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independ- 
ence, vol.  i.,  pp.  180-181;  Riley,  History  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  p.  302;  Warfield, 
Founders  of  Anne  Arundel  and.  Hoioard  Counties, 
p.  445 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  195. 


colonies.  Peace  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest, 
consequently,  a  great  impulse  had 
been  given  to  emigration.  Among 
these  emigrants  were  numerous  per- 
sons who  were  unscrupulous  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  serious  disputes  arose 
between  the  whites  and  the  red-men. 
The   particular   reason  for   this  was 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  p.  501    (1st  ed.). 
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the  fact  that  the  whites,  without  even 
the  shadow  of  a  right,  had  settled 
upon  territory  which  the  Indians 
claimed.  Against  these  encroach- 
ments the  Indians  had  repeatedly 
protested  to  the  authorities  in  the 
Eastern  States,  these  protests,  how- 
ever, meeting  with  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  royal  governors.  At 
length,  on  May  6,  1768,  a  deputation 
from  the  Six  Nations  went  to  Fort 
Pitt  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  president  of  the  Council 
in  his  message  declared,  "  that  a  set 
of  men,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  nat- 
ural justice,  unmindful  of  the  duties 
they  owe  to  society,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  royal  proclamations,  have 
dared  to  settle  themselves  upon  the 
lands  near  Redstone  Creek  and  Cheat 
River,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
Indians,  and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated warnings  of  danger  of  such 
lawless  proceedings,  they  still  remain 
unmoved,  and  seem  to  defy  the  orders 
and  even  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment." Finally  matters  came  to  such 
a  pass  that  the  royal  government 
was  compelled  to  interfere.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  was  ordered  to  pur- 
chase from  the  Six  Nations  the  lands 
Ihus  occupied,  and,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  a  further  grant.  Accordingly, 
Johnson  arranged  for  this  grant  by 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  securing 
large  tracts  extending  to  the  Ohio. 
The  Indians  insisted,  however,  that 
these  lands  were  obtained  by  fraud 


and    cunning    on    the    part    of    the 
whites.* 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  time 
previous,  North  Carolina  had  been  in 
a  state  of  extreme  disorder,  which 
culminated  in  armed  insurrection. 
This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  corruption 
and  incapacity  of  the  government 
officials.  For  many  years  it  was  com- 
mon knowledge  that  abuses  prevailed 
in  the  civil  administration  of  this 
province,  abuses  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, the  new  governor,  Tryon, 
would  stop  immediately.  In  this  the 
colonists  were  disappointed,  however, 
as  Tryon  was  still  more  extortionate 
than  were  his  predecessors.  One  of 
the  most  irritating  of  the  abuses  of 
which  the  colonists  complained  was 
the  exaction  of  exorbitant  fees  by 
I)ublic  officials  on  all  legal  proceed- 
ings, particularly  the  fees  on  deeds 
and  ceremonies  required  by  law  to 
make  valid  sales  and  acquisitions  of 
landed  property.f  Tryon  had  been 
instructed  to  relieve  the  colonists  of 
these  exacting  fees,  and  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  against  these 
abuses,  but  went  no  farther.  He 
either  negligently  or  deliberately  con- 
fined himself  to  issuing  the  proclama- 
tion, and  made  no  attempt  to  enforce 
it;  consequently,  his  conduct  merely 


*  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  575 ;  Moore,  The  'Sortlv- 
west  under  Three  Flags,  p.  176  et  seq. ;  Bancroft, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  320  et  seq. 

t  See  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  302;  North  Carolina 
Colonial  Records,  vol.  vii.,  p.  884;  Governor  Mar- 
tin's letter  in  same,  vol.  ix.,  p.  330;  Fitch.  Some 
Neglected  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  177  el 
seq. 
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GOVEIiXOPt  TEYOX  A^D  THE  REGULATORS. 


sanctioned  the  proceedings  without 
alleviating  the  general  discontent. 
Beside,  a  number  of  sheriffs  and  re- 
ceivers of  the  provincial  taxes  had  ap- 
propriated public  moneys  to  their  own 
private  uses,  without  either  account- 
ing for  them  or  being  compelled  to 
make  restitution ;  and,  as  taxes  had 
continued  to  increase  during  the  per- 
iod of  their  incumbency  in  office,  it 
was  naturally  supposed  that  the  addi- 
tional taxes  were  being  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  public  to 
stand  the  loss  without  prosecuting  the 
officials  who  were  culpa])le.*  In  order 
to  reform  the  conditions,  the  colonists 
formed  an  association  under  the  title 
of  Regulators,  entering  into  a  com- 
pact to  pay  no  taxes  until  all  exorbi- 
tant fees  were  abolished,  the  official 
embezzlers  brought  to  justice,  and  the 
possible  recurrence  of  such  conditions 
guarded  against.f 

One  of  them,  Harmon  Husband, 
collected  the  taxes  lawfully  due  from 
every  Regulator  in  Orange  county 
and  presented  the  sum  so  collected  to 
the  governor,  asking  for  a  receipt 
from  the  colonial  treasurer.  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  however,  ordered  the 
commitment  of  Husband  to  jail, 
where  he  lay  for  several  days,  until 
the  governor  learned  that  a  body  of 
Regulators  was  marching  against  the 
jail  to  release  Husband.     To  prevent 


bloodshed,  and  undoubtedly  also  to 
curry  favor,  Husband  was  thereupon 
set  free.*  The  general  ill-humor  of 
the  colonists  was  further  increased  at 
this  time  by  an  appropriation  by  the 
Assembly  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
build  a  palace  for  the  governor.!  An 
additional  tax  was  imposed  for  this 
purpose,  which  began  to  operate  at 
the  very  time  when  Parliament  laid 
the  impost  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  etc. 
Tryon  endeavored  to  pacify  the  dis- 
contented citizens  by  various  prom- 
ises (only  partially  fulfilled),!  and 
consented  to  the  arrest  of  a  number 
of  officials  who  had  been  most  guilty 
of  extortion.  One  of  these  was  Ed- 
mund Fanning,  who  was  tried  on  six 
indictments  for  extortion  and  found 
guilty  in  every  instance.  Instead, 
however,  of  making  an  example  of 
Fanning  by  imposing  a  sufficient  sen- 
tence, the  royal  judges  insulted  the 
people  by  levying  a  fine  of  one  penny 
upon  Fanning,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  openly  absolved  him  from 
blame. II  Fanning,  with  several  others 
found  "  guilty  "  of  the  same  charge, 


*  See  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  1894,  pp.  150-159,  171,  178  et 
seq.;  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vol.  vii., 
pp.  294,  570,  792,  vol.  viii.,  p.  651. 

t  North  Carolina  Colonial  Reco7'ds,  vol.  vii.,  pp. 
251-252,  672-673,  699-700,  702-703,  726,  731-732. 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  571;  Caruthers,  Life  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  p.  575; 
North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
9,  500,  546,  646;  Fitch,  Some  Neglected  History 
of  North  Carolina,  pp.  51-53. 

t  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol. 
i.,  p.  451;  Fitch,  pp.  44-46;  Fisher,  Struggle  for 
American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p.  147;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  362- 
365. 

J  Lossing,  pp.  365-367. 

II  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  304-305;  Fitch,  pp.  55, 
168-170;  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vol. 
viii.,  pp.  184-185,  235-241. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  REGULATORS. 


was  taken  out  of  court  and  severely 
flogged.* 

These  events  naturally  incensed 
the  people,  and  the  Regulators  be- 
came still  more  determined  to  bring 
about  a  discontinuance  of  such  prac- 
tices. Led  by  such  men  as  Husband, 
James  Hunter,  James  Few,  James 
Pugh  and  Thomas  Person,  the  people 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  their  rights, 
suddenly  rose  in  arms  against  this 
unjust  government.  Thereupon, 
Governor  Tryon  collected  1,100  mi- 
litia, and  on  May  1,  1770,  marched 
against  the  Regulators,  who  num- 
bered some  2,000,  although  only 
about  1,000  were  armed.  Coming  up 
with  the  force  of  Regulators  on  May 
16,  at  Alamance,  a  crushing  defeat 
was  inflicted  upon  them,  with  many 
wounded  and  a  loss  variously  re- 
ported at  from  9  to  200  lives. f  Be- 
tween 60  and  70  of  the  militia  were 
killed  or  wounded.  A  number  of  the 
Regulators  were  afterward  tried, 
twelve  of  them  being  condemned  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
Six  of  these  were  actually  executed;! 
the  rest  of  the  fugitives,  except  some 
of  the  leaders  who  escaped  from  the 
province,    submitted    to    the    govern- 


*  Fitch,  pp.  171-172,  174-175;  Lossing,  pp.  367- 
.308;  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol, 
i.,  p.  454. 

t  Fitch,  chap.  iv. ;  Lossing,  pp.  369-372 ;  The 
South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.,  p. 
455. 

t  Fitch,  p.  242  et  seq. ;  D.  A.  Tompkins,  His- 
tory of  Mecklenburg  County  and  the  city  of  Char- 
lotte from  n-',0  to  li'OS,  pp.  38-39,  and  also  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  00-63,  96-99. 


ment    and   finally    took   the    oath    of 
allegiance  to  the  royal  authority.* 

Tryon,  however,  though  he  had  dis- 
solved an  Assembly  in  1769  for  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Virginia  in  resist- 
ing the  royal  edicts,  somehow  man- 
aged to  retain  most  of  his  popularity 
with  the  aristocratic  element  in 
North  Carolina.  This  was  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  he  kept  out  of  all  dis- 
putes with  the  Assembly,  and  partly 
to  his  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
northern  province.  Soon  after  he 
suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the 
Regulators,  however,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  governorship  of  New 
York,  being  succeeded  in  office  by 
Josiah  Martin.  The  latter  sought  to 
curry  favor  with  the  inhabitants  by  de- 
fending and  countenancing  those  who 
participated  in  the  Regulator  insurrec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  he  sought  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  authorities 
at  home  by  disputing  with  and  com- 
plaining of  the  provincial  Assembly.! 


*  See  Bassett,  The  Regulators  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Raper,  History  of  North  Carolina;  North 
Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vols,  vii.-ix. ;  Hovpard, 
Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  ^Tp.  222-225;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  iii.,  pp.  398-403;  Haywood,  Governor 
Tryon  a/nd  his  Administration ;  Foote,  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina;  Husband,  Affairs  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Moore,  History  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  i. ; 
Wheeler,  History  of  North  Carolina;  Caruthers, 
Life  of  Dr.  Caldicell;  Stockard,  History  of  Ala- 
mance; Williamson,  History  of  North  Carolina; 
Clewell,  History  of  Wachovia;  Caruthers,  Old 
North  State;  Jones,  Defense  of  North  Carolina. 

t  Grahame,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  465-467.  See  also  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
567-570;  Tompkins,  History  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  vol.  i.,  p.  41  et  seq. 
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THE  WATAUGA  ASSOCIATION. 


One  of  the  results  of  Tryon's 
course  was  to  drive  some  of  the  re- 
bellious citizens  of  the  colony  into  the 
wilderness  to  establish  new  settle- 
ments in  what  are  now  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  Among  these  so-called 
rebels,  was  James  Robertson,  who  in 
1771  had  conducted  a  party  of  set- 
tlers to  the  banks  of  the  Watauga, 
one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, where  some  Virginians  had 
already  settled.*  Ascertaining  that 
the  territory  belonged  to  North  Caro- 
lina, though  large  tracts  of  it  were 
still  claimed  by  the  Indians,  Robert- 
son induced  the  Cherokees  to  lease 
the  lands  to  his  company.  Robertson 
was  now  joined  by  John  Sevier,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1772  the  settlers  held 
a  general  convention  at  which  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  state  inde- 
pendent of  British  authority.  This 
was  known  as  the  Watauga  Associa- 
tion, and  its  leaders  were  the  first  of 
American  birth  to  establish  a  free 
and  independent  community  on  this 
continent.!  In  1776  the  territory  was 
represented  in  the  North  Carolina 
Assembly  and  officially  named  the 
District  of  Washington,  the  first 
place  in  America  named  after  George 
Washington.  In  1777  Washington 
District  became  Washington  County, 
then  embracing  the  entire  State  of 
Tennessee.  In  1785  some  of  the  set- 
tlers became  discontented  and  formed 
the    State    of    Franklin,    with    John 


Sevier  as  governor,  maintaining  a 
separate  government  until  1788, 
when  it  was  dissolved  and  the  juris- 
diction of  North  Carolina  acknowl- 
edged and  reestablished.  Two  years 
later,  in  1790,  the  entire  territory  was 
ceded  by  North  Carolina  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  formed  into 
*'  The  Territory  of  the  United  States 
South  of  the  River  Ohio."  James 
Robertson  was  the  prime  mover  also 
in  the  establishment  in  1780  of  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Cumberland  River 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
where  Nashville  now  stands.  The 
colonists  for  many  years  endured  all 
the  hardships  incident  to  pioneer  life, 
being  subjected,  among  other  things, 
to  ceaseless  perils  from  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity.* 

Daniel  Boonef  was  another  of  the 
North  Carolinians  who  engaged  in 
exploring  the  unsettled  districts.     A 


*  James  Phelan,  History  of  Tennessee,  p.  30. 

t  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  p.  183. 


*  On  the  Watauga  settlement  see  James  Phelan, 
Tlistorif  of  Tennessee,  chap.  iii. ;  John  Haywood, 
Civil  and  Political  History  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, chap.  ii. ;  J.  G.  I\I.  Ramsay,  Annals  of 
Tennessee  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
chap,  ii.;  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Na- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  pp.  4G6  et  seq.;  Winsor,  The  Westward 
Movement,  chap,  vi.;  C.  L.  Hunter,  Sketches  of 
Western  North  Carolina:  G.  C.  Broadhead,  Set- 
tlements West  of  the  Alleghanies  Prior  to  1776, 
in  Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  xxix.,  pp. 
332-337;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i., 
pp.  166-193;  F.  J.  Turner,  Western  State-Making 
in  the  Revolutionary  Era,  in  American  Historical 
Review,  vol.  i.,  pp.  75-78;  Connor,  Life  of  James 
Robertson  (1908);  Putnam,  History  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  or  Life  and  Times  of  James  Robertson; 
James  R.  Gilmore,  Advance  Guard  of  Western 
Civilization,  and  John  Sevier  as  a  Commonwealth 
Builder. 

t  This  name  is  spelled  also  "  Boon."  See  Roose- 
velt, Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  p.  137. 
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long  residence  in  the  woods  had  per- 
fectly fitted  him  for  the  toil  and  pri- 
vations of  a  pioneer  life.  He  had 
been  attracted  to  the  region  by  the 
description  of  John  Findlay  (or  Fin- 
ley),  who  had  made  several  trips  to 
this  country.  In  May,  1769,  there- 
fore, Boone  eagerly  joined  an  expe- 
dition, in  company  with  John  Stew- 
art (or  Stuart),  Joseph  Holden, 
James  Monoy  and  William  Cool. 
After  they  had  gone  200  miles  into 
the  interior,  the  party  divided.  Boone 
and  Stewart  continued  the  journey 
together,  reaching  the  Cumberland 
Gap  in  June.  On  the  7th  of  this 
month  Boone,  for  the  first  time,  gazed 
on  what  is  now  Kentucky.*  They 
were  not  long  to  enjoy  the  splendid 
scenery,  however,  for  a  party  of  In- 
dians suddenly  attacked  them,  though 
Boone  and  his  company  finally  man- 
aged to  escape.  They  then  formed  a 
hunting  camp,  the  game  of  which 
was  sent  to  eastern  markets.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  Boone  and  his  com- 
panions constituted  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  "  forbidden  ground  "  of 
Kentucky.  But  the  party  was  con- 
stantly in  fear  of  attacks  by  the  In- 
dians. At  the  end  of  another 
year,  Boone  returned  to  the  East  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  another 
expedition  to  the  Kentucky  region, 
but  was  attacked  and  driven  back  by 
the  Indians.  The  Indians  subse- 
quently ceded  the  lands  south  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  September,  1773,  Boone 


sold  his  farm  on  the  Yadkin  and  set 
out  with  another  colony  —  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  five 
families  and  40  men  besides  —  open- 
ing the  first  *'  blazed  trace  "  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kentucky  River.* 

In  1773  surveys  were  made  in  Ken- 
tucky by  Thomas  Butler,  Hancock 
Taylor  and  the  McAfees  and  in  1774 
by  John  Floyd, f  Douglas  and  Hite. 
Bullitt  surveyed  the  land  on  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Louisville,  t 
The  first  deliberate  effort  to  found  a 
permanent  colony  in  Kentucky,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  James  Harrod  and 
about  40  companions,  who  went  down 
the  Ohio  to  a  place  near  where  Louis- 
ville now  stands,  and  thence  struck 
into  the  interior,  finally  reaching 
what  is  now  Mercer  County.  There, 
on  June  16,  1774,  they  established  a 
village,  which  in  honor  of  their  leader 
they  named  Harrodsburg.H  This  was 
the  first  important  settlement  that 
was  intended  to  be  permanent.§  In 
April,  1775,  Boone  came  with  20  men 
and  erected  a  post  on  the  Kentucky 
River  which  was  named  Boones- 
borough,  and  there  Richard  Hender- 
son with  30  others  joined  him.  "  No 
white  woman  or  child  had  ever  been 
in  Kentucky  until  Boone's  family  ar- 
rived in  the  following  September,  and 
shortly  afterward  came  the  families 


•  The  8outh  in  the  Building  of  the  Xation,  vol. 
i.,  p.  243;  Roosevelt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  139-141. 


*  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  p.  158. 
t  Ibid,  p.  159  et  seq. 

i  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol. 
i.,  p.  244. 

II  Shaler,  Kentucky,  p.  67. 

§  Collins,  History  of  Kentucky,  vol.  ii.,  p.  517. 
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of  Hugh  McGary,  Thomas  Denton 
and  Richard  Hogan. ' '  * 

Kentucky  now  began  to  be  settled, 
but  there  were  several  set-backs,  such 
as  Dunmore's  War,,  to  be  described 
presently.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Henderson  and  some  other  North 
Carolinians,  the  Transylvania  Com- 
pany was  formed,  and  without  pre- 
tence of  authority,  the  greater  part 
of  the  most  fertile  territory  of  Ken- 
tucky was  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians. This  tract,  which  comprised 
nearly  20,000,000  acres,  **  began  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
running  with  that  stream  to  its 
source,  thence  following  the  crest  of 
the  mountains  to  the  source  of  the 
Cumberland,  thence  down  that  river 
to  the  Ohio,  and  thence  up  the  Ohio 
to  the  beginning.!  The  scheme 
was  denounced  by  Dunmore  but  it 
was  popular  with  the  settlers  and  in 
a  few  months  Henderson,  who  had 
opened  a  land  office  at  Boones- 
borough,  had  issued  warrants  for 
560,000  acres  of  land,  the  deeds  being 
given  as  of  the  ''  Colony  of  Tran- 
sylvania. ' ' 

Henderson  now  proposed  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  government,  and, 
with  that  end  in  view,  called  a  con- 
vention to  meet  at  Boonesborough  on 
May  23,  1775.  At  this  convention 
were  delegates  from  Boonesborough, 


Harrodsburg,  Boiling  Springs  and 
St.  Asaplis  (Logan's  Station).  The 
convention  assumed  legislative  func- 
tions and  passed  laws  to  establish  a 
judicial  system,  to  regulate  the  mi- 
litia, to  punish  criminals,  to  prevent 
profane  swearing  and  Sabbath  break- 
ing, to  guarantee  religious  freedom 
and  toleration,  to  preserve  the  right 
of  public  pasture,  to  preserve  the 
breed  of  horses,  to  protect  game,  for 
writs  of  attachment,  and  for  ascer- 
taining the  fees  of  clerks  and 
sheriifs.*  The  lands  occupied  by 
Henderson  and  the  settlers  were  part 
of  the  western  claims  of  Virginia, 
thus  all  of  these  proceedings  were  an- 
nulled in  1778  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia.  But,  to  compensate 
these  men  for  the  expense  incurred 
and  their  efforts  to  promote  immi- 
gration, Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
each  granted  Henderson  and  his  col- 
leagues 200,000  acres  of  their  public 
lands. t  Meanwhile  a  number  of  the 
Transylvania  settlers  had  signed  a 
memorial^  asking,  as  a  measure  of 
protection  against  the  Indians,  the 
extension  of  Virginia  authority  over 
the  settlement,  delegating  Gabriel 
John  Jones  and  George  Rogers 
Clark  to  present  the  memorial.  Vir- 
ginia   therefore    absorbed    Transyl- 


*  The  Houth  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
vol.  i.,  p.  244. 

f  Ihid,  p.  246;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  247-248. 


*  Collins,  Kentucky,  vol.  ii.,  p.  508;  Shaler, 
Kentucky,  pp.  69-70;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  vol.  i.,  pp.  262-2C6. 

t  Shaler,  p.  72;  The  tiouth  in  the  Building  of  the 
Nation,  p.  247 ;  Roosevelt,  p.  267. 

t  Hall,  Sketches  of  History  in  the  West,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  236-239. 
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vania     into     the     new     county     of 
Kentucky.* 

The  subsequent  career  of  Daniel 
Boone,  though  extremely  interesting, 
cannot  be  given  much  notice  here. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians 
during  the  Revolution,  but  became  so 
well  liked  that  he  was  adopted  into 
their  tribe.  However,  when  the  In- 
dians assembled  to  invade  Kentucky 
and  to  destroy  Boonesborough, 
Boone  slipped  away  from  the  red 
men  and  rushed  into  the  wilderness 
to  warn  the  whites,  traveling  150 
miles  in  six  days.  His  timely  warn- 
ing enabled  the  whites  to  ward  off  the 
threatened  attack.  At  the  end  of  the 
Revolution  he  became  a  farmer,  but 
learned  that  the  lands  which  he  had 
discovered  and  which  he  believed  be- 
longed to  him  had  been  granted  to  a 
land-speculator  in  the  East.  Being 
compelled  to  withdraw,  Boone  went 


*  F.  J.  Turner,  Western  State-Making  in  the 
Revolutionary  Era,  in  American  Historical  Re- 
view, vol.  i.,  pp.  77-82 ;  George  H.  Alden,  New 
Governments  West  of  the  AUeghanies  before  1780, 
chap.  iv. ;  Thomas  Speed,  Wilderness  Road,  a  De- 
scription of  the  Route  of  Travel  iij  ivhich  the 
Pioneers  and  First  Settlers  Fiist  Came  to 
Kentucky,  in  Filson  Club  Publications,  no.  ii.; 
James  T.  ]\Ioorehead,  Address  in  Commemoration 
of  the  First  Settlement  at  Boonesborough  (Frank- 
fort, 1840)  ;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  248-267;  George  W.  Ranek,  Boones- 
borough: Its  Fomiding,  Pioneer  Struggles,  Indian 
Experiences,  Transylvania  Days,  and  Revolution- 
ary Annals,  in  Filson  Club  Publications,  no.  xvi. 
(1901)  ;  Ramsey,  Annals  of  Tennessee,  chaps,  ii.- 
i;i.;  Winsor,  The  Westward  Movement,  pp.  97- 
100;  Palmer,  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers. 
vol.  i.,  pp.  304-311;  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  First 
Explorations  of  Kentucky,  in  Filson  Club  Publi- 
cations, no.  xiii.;  A.  B.  Hulbert,  Boone's  Wilder- 
ness Road;  Collins,  Kentucky,  vol.  ii.;  Hall, 
Sketches  of  the  West,  vol.  ii. 


beyond  the  Mississippi  and  finally 
settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, where  he  continued  to  live  to 
the  end  of  his  days.*  His  remains 
have  since  been  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  citizens  have  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory.f 

While  these  events  were  in  course 
of  progress  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, the  Indians  in  the  South  also 
ceded  some  of  their  lands  to  the  Brit- 
ish King.  On  June  1,  1773,  Sir 
James  Wright,  governor  of  Georgia, 
made  a  treaty  at  Augusta  with  the 
Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians.  By  this 
treaty  the  two  tribes  jointly  ceded  to 
his  majesty  a  portion  of  the  territory 
beginning  where  ^ '  the  Creek  Path  in- 


*  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
18-23. 

t  Morris,  Discoverers  and  Explorers  of  America, 
pp.  273-282;  Thwaites,  Daniel  Boone  (1904);  H. 
A.  Bruce,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road 
(1909);  the  quotations  from  Filson,  Discovery, 
Settlement  and  Present  State  of  Kentucky  in 
Hart,  American  History  told  by  Contemporaries, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  383-385;  J.  H.  Perkins,  Pioneers  of 
Kentucky,  in  North  American  Review  (January, 
1846)  ;  John  P.  Hale,  Daniel  Boone,  in  Southern 
Historical  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  pp.  205-222 ;  Emerson 
Hough,  The  Way  to  the  West,  and  the  Lives  of 
Three  Early  Americans:  Winsor,  The  Westward 
Movement,  chap.  iv. ;  Cecil  B.  Hartley,  Life  and 
Times  of  Boone;  Timothy  Flint,  Biographical 
Memoir  of  Daniel  Boone;  E.  S.  Ellis,  Life  and 
Times  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone;  J.  M.  Peck,  Daniel 
Boone,  in  Sparks.  American  Biography,  new  series, 
vol.  xiii.;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i., 
chap,  vi.;  Shaler,  Kentucky,  p.  72  et  seq.;  Collins, 
Kentucky,  vol.  ii.,  p.  497  et  seq.;  W.  H.  Bogart, 
Daniel  Boone  and  the  Hunters  of  Kentucky  (1874); 
Gilbert  Imlay,  A  Topographical  Description  of  the 
Western  Territory  of  Xorth  America  (1793)  ;  W. 
H.  Miner.  Contributions  Toward  a  Bibliography  of 
Writings  Concerning  Daniel  Boone  (1901);  H. 
Addington  Bruce,  The  Romance  of  American  Ex- 
pansion, pp.   1-23    (1909). 
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tersects  the  Ogeechee  River;  and 
along  the  main  branch  of  said  river 
to  the  source  of  the  southernmost 
branch  of  said  river ;  and  from  thence 
along  the  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
Broad  River  and  Oconee  River  up  to 
the  Buffalo  Lick;  and  from  thence  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  tree  marked  by 
the  Cherokees,  near  the  head  of  a 
branch  falling  into  the  Oconee  River ; 
and  thence  along  the  said  ridge 
twenty  miles  above  the  line  already 
run  by  the  Cherokees;  and  from 
thence  across  to  Savannah  River  by  a 
line  parallel  with  that  formerly 
marked  by  them. ' '  The  Creeks  ceded 
also  from  their  present  boundary  line 
to  Phinholaway  Creek  or  the  Alta- 
maha  River,  up  the  said  river  to  an 
island  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Bar- 
ber Creek;  and  from  thence  across  to 
Ogeechee  River,  opposite  to  the  road 
about  four  miles  above  Buckhead. 
In  consideration  of  the  land  thus 
ceded,  comprising  several  million 
acres  in  the  most  fertile  and  salubri- 
ous part  of  the  country,  the  king 
agreed,  after  certain  expenses  were 
paid,  to  apply  the  money  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands  toward  the 
payment  of  debts  which  the  Indians 
owed  to  British  merchants.* 

A  transaction  of  a  very  different 
character  and  •  moment  took  place 
about  the  same  time  in  Virginia, 
where  a  war  known  as  Dunmore's 
"War  broke  out  with  the  Ohio  Indians. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  there 


was  the  dispute  between  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  regarding  the  owner- 
ship and  possession  of  certain  lands 
in  the  West  and  the  control  of  lines 
of  communication  with  these  lands. 
Fort  Duquesne,  or  Pittsburg,  was  the 
centre  of  the  contest.*  In  1767  Sir 
William  Johnson  of  New  York,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  his  son.  Governor 
W-'illiam  Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Thomas  Walpole,  a  London  banker, 
formed  what  was  known  as  the  Wal- 
pole Company,  in  order  to  control  the 
territory  between  the  Ohio  and 
Alleghanies  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  settlement,  and  subsequently 
secured  a  grant  to  the  territory. f  Gov- 
ernor Dunmore  of  Virginia  considered 
that  this  territory  was  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  consequently  planned 
to  resist  all  encroachments.  He  did 
not  strike  directly  at  the  colonists 
themselves,  however,  but  planned,  in- 
stead, to  stir  up  an  Indian  war  and  to 
suppress  it  with  Virginia  troops  alone, 
using  Pittsburg  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions —  thereby  hoping  to  gain  favor 
for  the  Virginia  claim  with  the  home 
government,  not  only  by  the  use  of 


*  White,  Historical  Collections  of   Georgia,  pp. 
121-123. 


*  On  the  controversy  see  Daniel  Agnew,  History 
of  the  Region  of  Pennsylvania  North  of  the  Ohio 
and  West  of  the  Allegheny  River  (1887)  ;  James 
Tilghman,  Thoughts  on  the  Hitiiation  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants on  the  Frontier,  in  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
of  History,  vol.  x.,  p.  316;  William  P.  Palmer, 
Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  37.5; 
George  H.  Alden,  Neiv  Governments  West  of  the 
Alleghanies  Before  1780,  in  Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  series  ii.,  no.  i.,  chap,  ii  ; 
C.  W.  Butterfield,  History  of  the  Girtys  (1890); 
Eoosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  p.  195 
et  seq. 

t  King,  Ohio,  p.  100  et  seq. 
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Virginia  troops  to  subdue  the  Indians 
but  also  through  the  odium  the  other 
states  should  incur  by  leaving  him  to 
conduct  the  fight  single-handed.  Prob- 
ably he  thought  also  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  impending  conflict  between  the 
(olonists  and  the  mother  country,  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  distract  the 
minds  of  the  Virginians  l^y  an  Indian 
war,  which,  if  he  conducted  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  might   strengthen 
his    own    position.*      Dunmore    used 
Captain  Michael  Cresap  as  an  unwit- 
ting  tool   in   the   furtherance   of  his 
scheme.    In  April,  1774,  some  Chero- 
kees  had  attacked  three  rangers  em- 
jjloyed  by  a  trader  named  Butler  and 
using  this  as  an  immediate  pretext, 
John    Connolly    (or    Conolly),    Dun- 
more 's    representative,    ordered    the 
frontiersmen  to  prepare  for  a  war  of 
extermination.    Cresap  was  then  sent 
out  with  a  small  force  and  on  the  jour- 
ney unfortunately  killed  two  friendly 
Shawnee  agents  of  Butler.f     It  was 
then    determined   to   proceed   to    the 
camp  of  the  Iroquois  chief  Logan  and 
attack  it,  though  Logan  was  friendly 
to    the    English.      Calmer   judgment, 
however,  led  them  to  turn  back. 

Sir  William  Johnson  was  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  his  agents 
in  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  country,  using 
all  his  vast  influence  to  avert  the  im- 
pending disaster,!  even  sending  a  rep- 


resentative to  Cresap  to  warn  him  of 
Dunmore 's  scheme  to  embroil  the  col- 
onists in  a  war  with  the  Indians.    The 
mission    was    fruitless,    however,    as 
Butler,  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
agents,  had  employed  a  border  ruffian, 
named  Daniel  Greathouse,  to  attack 
and  murder  some  of  the  Indians  under 
Logan,   the   victims   including   all   of 
Logan's  relatives.*    Butler  then  con- 
\inced  the  Indians  that  the  colonists 
intended  to  exterminate  them,  and  a 
furious    war   broke    out,    which    ter- 
minated   in    a    disastrous    battle    on 
October  10,  known  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  or  Point  Pleas- 
ant.     The    Virginia    forces     (about 
1,100     men)     were     commanded     by 
General  Andrew  Lewis,  and  the  In- 
dians   (about    1,000    strong)    by   the 
Shawnee  chief  Cornstalk.    The  battle 
was    indecisive,    the    Indians    finally 
withdrawing    to     save    their    forces 
rather  than  win  a  victory  at  the  cost 
of  a  large  number  of  their  braves.  Of 
the  whites  some  75  had  been  killed  or 
mortally  wounded  and  140  severely  or 
slightly  wounded.     The  Indians  lost 
about  40  killed.     After  the  battle  a 
council  was  held  to  conclude  peace, 
and,  with  Logan's  and  Cornstalk's  as- 
sent to  the  terms,  the  conflict  came  to 
an  end.    Dunmore  claimed  all  the  laur- 
els of  the  war,  but  his  unfair  schemes 
were  completely  frustrated  by  the  out- 


*  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  p.  201. 

t  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
204-205. 

t  Griffis,  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six 
Nations,  pp.  220-221. 


*  Roosevelt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  208-209 ;  Ford's  ed.  of 
Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  p.  162  et  seq. 
Shortly  after  this,  July  11,  1774,  William  Johnson 
died  and  Guy  Johnson  was  appointed  his  successor. 
S^e  Buell,  Sir  William  Johnson,  p.  270. 
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LOGAN'S  SPEECH;  EMIGRATION. 


break  of  the  Eevolution,  soon  after 
which  he  himself  was  expelled  from 
Virginia.*  In  this  connection  Logan's 
speech  was  pathetic.  He  had  refused 
to  join  the  peace  conference,  and,  on 
being  specially  summoned  to  Pittsburg 
by  Dunmore,  sent  the  following  reply : 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he 
entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not 
meat;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he 
clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long 
and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  liis  cabin 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites,  that  my  countrjTiien  pointed  as  they 
passed  and  said,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white 
men.'  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you, 
but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Captain  Cresap, 
the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked, 
murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even 
sparing  my  icomen  and  children.  There  runs  not  a 
drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have 
sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  fully 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice 
at  the  beams  of  peace;  but  do  not  harbor  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never 
felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save 
his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not 
one!"  t 


*  Charles  Whittlesey,  Discourse  Relating  to  the 
Expedition  of  Dunmore  (Cleveland,  1842)  ;  Winsor, 
The  Westward  Movement,  chap,  v.;  Roosevelt,  The 
Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  viii.-ix. ; 
iloore,  The  Northwest  under  Three  Flags,  pp.  185- 
194;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol. 
vi.,  pp.  707-715;  Caleb  Atwater,  History  of  Ohio, 
pp.  110-125;  Cooke,  Virginia,  pp.  422-426;  King, 
Ohio,  pp.  109-111;  Monette,  History  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3&8-385;  Grahame,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  481-482; 
Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  49  et  seq. ;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  79-89;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  281-285;  Jacob's  Life  of  Cresap. 

••  Moore,  The  Northwest  under  Three  Flags,  p. 
191;  JeflFerson,  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  re- 
printed in  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  156-157.  Cresap,  however,  according  to 
the  latest  belief,  was  not  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Logan's  family.  See  Brantz  Mayer,  Logan  the 
Indian  and  Cresap  the  Pioneer,  in  Maryland  His- 
torical  Society   Publications    for    1857,   and    New 


During  this  whole  period  all  of  the 
colonies  had  received  great  number  of 
emigrants  from  Europe.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  during  1771  and  1772  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  came  to 
America  from  the  North  of  Ireland 
alone  amounted  to  17,350,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  whom  had  been  employed  in 
the  linen  manufacture  or  were  farmers 
possessed  of  some  little  property,  thus 
constituting  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
America.  Within  the  first  two  weeks 
of  August,  1773,  more  than  3,500  emi- 
grants arrived  at  Philadelphia  from 
Ireland,  and  it  also  appears  that  ves- 
i:els  continually  arrived  containing 
emigrants  from  Holland,  Germany, 
Scotland,  etc.  In  the  autumn  of  1773, 
about  700  Ii'ish  settlers  went  to  the 
Carolinas,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  season,  no  fewer  than  ten  ves- 
sels with  Scottish  Highlanders  sailed 
from  English  ports  for  various  colo- 
nies in  America.  Most  of  these  emi- 
grants settled  along  the  borders,  thus 
forming  a  bulwark  between  the  east- 
ern settlements  and  the  tribes  of  war- 
like Indians  to  the  West.  They 
formed  also  the  nucleus  of  that  body 
of  pioneers  who  later  aided  in  driving 
out  the  British  forces  that  wrought 
such  havoc  among  the  southern  set- 
tiers. 


York  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  459-477. 
On  the  genuineness  of  Logan's  speech  see  Roose- 
velt, Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  App.  F.,  no.  iii., 
pp.  347-352;  Jefferson's  letter  of  December  31. 
1797,  to  Governor  John  Henry  of  Maryland,  in 
Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  iii..  pp.  157 
et  seq.,  165,  also  letters  in  vol.  vii.,  pp.  137,  185, 
186,  223,  249,  381.  410.  See  also  Madison's  Works 
(Congress  ed. ),  vol.  i.,  pp.   19-20. 
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Eeligious  conditions  were  about  the 
same  as  they  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  even  though  war  and 
politics  had  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  colonists  from  the  time  of  the 
' '  Great  Revival. ' '  In  1770  Whitefield 
passed  away  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  views  which  he  had  so  zealously 
advocated  largely  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  religious  affairs  throughout 
the  colonies.  The  Wesleyan  branch 
of  the  Methodists,  however,  had  not  as 
yet  attained  great  strength  in  Amer- 
ica, chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  main  its  members  were  warm  loy- 
alists. About  this  time  the  Universal- 
ists  took  their  rise  in  America,  and  the 


spread  of  their  tenets  effected  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  religious  senti- 
ments  of   the  New  England  people. 
But,  as  Mr.  Hildreth  remarks,  ''  The 
cirmed  contest  with  the  mother  coun- 
try which  soon  engrossed  the  public 
mind,     the     strong    passions    which 
revolution     and     war     of     necessity 
arouse,    operated   as    a    sudden    and 
severe   check  to   the   intellectual  de- 
velopement  of  the  people,  or,  rather, 
turned  that  development  almost  ex- 
clusively into  military  and  political 
channels.    Of  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
men     great     in     action,     we     shall 
presently  find  enough.    Thinkers  are 
the  product  of  quieter  times. ' '  * 


CHAPTEE   VI. 

1774-1775. 

THE  CRISIS  approaches:  the  colonies  unite. 

The  king's  message  to  Parliament  —  The  Boston  Port  Bill  —  Bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  —  Bill  for  administering  justice  —  The  Quartering  Act  —  The  Quebec  Act  —  Arrival  of  Gage — 
Circulai  letter  of  IVIassachusetts  to  other  colonies  —  Quincy's  Observations  on  the  Boston  Port  Bill  —  Action 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  —  A  General  Congress  urged  —  Washington's  part  in  the  proceedings  — 
Letter  of  instructions  to  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress  —  The  Other  Colonies  support  IMassachusetts  — 
Delegation  appointed  to  Congress  — Conditions  in  Boston  after  the  closing  of  port  —  The  "  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant" — Supplies  sent  to  Boston  —  Troops  sent  to  Massachusetts  —  Gage  attempts  to  fortify 
Boston  Neck  —  The  meeting  in  Suffolk  County  —  The  First  Continental  Congress  convenes  —  Its  proceed- 
ings —  Washington's  share  in  them  —  The  Pamphlets  dealing  with  these  proceedings.  Appendix  to  Chapter 
VL —  I  Quebec  Act  II.  Association  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  III.  Address  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain.  IV.  Memorial  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies.  V.  Petition  of  Congress  to  the 
king. 


The  news  of  the  action  of  the  Bos- 
tonians  reached  England  early  in 
March  and  greatly  excited  the  minis- 
try, who  thereupon  concluded  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  force  the  colo- 
nists to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  Par- 


liament.*    The  first  measure  for  sub- 
jecting  the   colonies   was    to   punish 


*  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii., 
p.  579. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  110 
et  seq. 
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Boston,  as  it  was  thought  this  example 
would  be  sufficient  warning  to  others 
and  act  as  a  deterrent  to  any  similar 
resistance  to  imperial  authority.  On 
March  7,  1774,  the  king's  message  to 
Parliament  was  presented  by  Lord 
North.*  In  this  message  the  king  said 
that,  ''  in  consequence  of  the  unwar- 
rantable practices  carried  on  in  North 
America,  and  particularly  of  the  vio- 
lent and  outrageous  proceedings  at  the 
town  and  port  of  Boston,  with  a  view 
of  obstructing  the  commerce  of  this 
kingdom,  and  upon  grounds  and  pre- 
tences immediately  subversive  of  its 
constitution,  it  was  thought  fit  to  lay 
the  whole  matter  before  Parliament, 
recommending  it  to  their  serious  con- 
sideration, what  further  regulations 
or  permanent  provisions  might  be 
necessary  to  be  established,  for  secur- 
ing the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
just  dependence  of  the  colonies  upon 
the  crown  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain."  When  Lord  North  pre- 
sented the  message,  he  remarked 
*'  that  the  utmost  lenity  on  the  part  of 
the  governor,  perhaps  too  much,  had 
been  already  shown;  and  that  this 
town,  by  its  late  proceedings,  had  left 
government  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
adopt  any  measures  they  should  think 
convenient,  not  only  for  redressing 
the  wrong  sustained  by  the  East  India 
Company,  but  for  inflicting  such  pun- 
ishment as  their  factious  and  criminal 
conduct  merited;  and  that  the  aid  of 
Parliament  would  be  resorted  to  for 


this  purpose,  and  for  vindicating  the 
honor  of  the  crown,  so  daringly  and 
wantonly  attacked  and  contemned." 
In  reply  to  the  king's  message,  the 
House  voted  ''  that  an  address  of 
thanks  should  be  presented  to  the 
king,  assuring  his  majesty  that  they 
would  not  fail  to  exert  every  means  in 
their  power  of  effectually  providing 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
securing  the  dependence  of  the  colo- 
nies upon  the  crown  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain."  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy  a  bill  was  introduced  on 
March  14  ''  for  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  majesty's  customs  from  the 
town  of  Boston,  and  to  discontinue  the 
landing  and  discharging,  lading  and 
'shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, at  the  said  town,  or  within 
the  harbor  thereof."  This  bill  also 
constituted  Marblehead,  a  port  of 
entry,  and  Salem,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.* This  bill  encountered  but  lit- 
tle opposition,  as  even  the  warmest 
advocates  of  the  colonies  were  unable 
to  justify  the  actions  of  the  Boston 
people  in  destroying  the  tea,  and,  con- 
sequently, both  Barre  and  Conway 
could  not  but  vote  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Burke,  however,  at 
its  final  reading,  opposed  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  but  it  was  passed  by  a  great 
majority,  nevertheless.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  few  of  the  peers  opposed 
the  measure,  but  it  was  immediately 


Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  165. 


*  Fiske,    American    Revolution,    vol.    i.,    p.    &5 ; 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 
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adopted,  and  on  March  31  received  the 
royal  signature.* 

Lord  North  then  introduced  another 
bill  "  for  better  regulating  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  Bay," 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  complete 
abrogation  of  the  charter  of  that  col- 
ony. By  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the 
civil  authorities  were  under  the  com- 
plete domination  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment and  the  nomination  of  juries  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
in  whom  it  had  previously  been  vested. 
The  congregation  of  the  people  in 
town-meetings,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  representatives,  was  also 
prohibited  as  being  the  nursery  of 
seditious  and  active  opposition  to  the 
royal  authority.f  Another  bill,  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  which  was  to  se- 
cure "  a  more  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice,"  provided  that  ''  any 
person  indicted  for  murder,  or  any 
other  capital  offence,  committed  in  aid- 
ing the  magistracy,  the  governor 
might  send  the  person  so  indicted  to 
another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain, 
for  trial. "I  The  effort  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  these  bills  was  strong 
and  determined,  Conway,  Burke, 
Barre,    Fox,    Johnstone    and    others 


•  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  318- 
321;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  32;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  470-480. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  33;  Howard,  Prelimi- 
naries of  the  Revolution,  p.  274  et  seq.;  Fiske, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  95-96;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
185-186. 

t  Fisher,  p.  187 ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  p.   168  et  seq. 


uniting  in  opposition.    In  speaking  of 
the  last  named  bill,  Barre  said: 

"  You  may  think,  that  a  law  founded  on  this 
motion  will  be  a  protection  to  the  soldier  who 
imbrues  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow  sub- 
jects. I  am  mistaken  if  it  will.  Who  is  to  execute 
it  ?  He  must  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  will 
make  the  attempt.  If  the  people  are  so  exasper- 
ated that  it  is  unsafe  to  bring  the  man  who  has 
injured  them  to  trial,  let  the  governor  who  with- 
draws him  from  justice  look  to  himself.  The 
people  will  not  endure  it ;  they  would  no  longer 
deserve  the  reputation  of  being  descended  from  the 
loins  of  Englishmen  if  they  would  endure  it.  You 
have  changed  your  ground.  You  are  becoming  the 
aggressors,  and  offering  the  last  of  human  out- 
rages to  the  people  of  America,  by  submitting 
them  to  military  execution.  Instead  of  sending 
them  the  olive  branch,  j'ou  have  sent  the  naked 
sword.  By  the  olive  branch,  I  mean  a  repeal  of 
all  the  late  laws,  fruitless  to  you,  and  oppressive 
to  them.  Ask  their  aid  in  a  constitutional 
'manner,  and  they  will  give  it  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability.  Your  journals  bear  the  recorded 
acknowledgments  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  have 
contributed  to  the  general  necessities  of  the  state. 
What  madness  is  it  that  prompts  you  to  attempt 
obtaining  that  by  force  which  you  may  more  cer- 
tainly obtain  by  requisition?  They  may  be 
flattered  into  any  thing,  but  they  are  too  much 
like  yourselves  to  be  driven.  Respect  their  sturdy 
English  virtue;  retract  your  odious  exertions  of 
authority ;  and  remember  that  the  first  step 
towards  making  them  contribute  to  your  wants  is 
to  reconcile  them  to  your  government." 

Nevertheless,  both  bills  were  passed 
by  a  huge  majority,  and  on  May  20  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.*  A  fourth  bill 
was  soon  afterward  introduced  for 
cjuartering  troops  in  America,  which 
practically  amounted  only  to  a  revi- 
sion of  the  former  acts.  On  this  occa- 
sion Lord  Chatham  made  an  animated 
speech,  opposing  the  ministerial 
policy.    In  it  he  said : 

"  I  condemn  in  the  severest  manner,  the  tur- 
bulent and  unwarrantable  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 


Frothingham.  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  344- 
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cans  in  some  instances,  particularly  in  the  late 
riots  at  Boston;  but,  my  Lords,  the  mode  which 
has  been  pursued  to  bring  them  back  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  as  to  excite  my 
utmost  astonishment.*  You  have  involved  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent  in  one  common  punish 
ment,  and  avenge  the  crime  of  a  few  lawless 
depredators  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. My  Lords,  it  has  always  been  my  fixed  and 
unalterable  opinion,  I  will  carry  it  with  me  to  the 
grave,  that  this  country  has  no  right  under 
Heaven  to  tax  America.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy,  it  is  contrary 
to  that  essential,  unalterable  right  ingrafted  into 
the  British  constitution  as  a  fundamental  law, 
that  what  a  man  has  honestly  acquired  is  abso- 
lutely his  own,  which  he  may  freely  give,  but 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  him  without  his 
consent."  t 

Burke  also  spoke  against  the  bill, 
but  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  min- 
isterial policies  was  too  strong  to  be 
overcome  and  the  majority  in  favor  of 
the  bill  was  very  heavy. 

The  fifth  act,  known  as  the  Quebec 
Act  (14  George  III.,  c.  83),  was  also 
passed.  This  was  to  save  the  Cana- 
dians, in  case  the  rupture  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies 
should  become  open  and  the  colonists 
attempted  to  gain  the  adherence  of 
Canada  to  their  cause.  By  this  act  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Canada  were  placed  on  an  equality; 
the  landed  property  was  confirmed  to 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue under   the   old  French  law;   a 


*  He  said  also :  "  My  Lords,  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  would  advise  the  noble  Lords  to  adopt  a  more 
gentle  mode  of  governing  America;  for  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  America  may  vie  with 
these  kingdoms,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  arts 
also." —  Harrison,    Chatham,    p.    228. 

t  See  also  his  letter  to  Shelburne  quoted  in 
Green,  William  Pitt,  pp.  340-341. 


legislative  council  was  created,  which 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown ;  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  province  were 
extended  southward  as  far  as  the 
Ohio,  thereby  ignoring  the  claims 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  .and  Virginia  to  the  territory 
thus  affixed  to  Canada.  Undoubt- 
edly, this  bill  had  a  great  influence 
over  the  Canadians  and  held  them 
firmly  attached  to  the  British  crown.* 
A'^ictor  Coffin,  however,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  act  not  only  did 
not  keep  the  Canadians  loyal  to  their 
British  connections,  but  that  it  ''  had 
a  strong  influence  in  precisely  the  op- 
posite direction."  He  says  also  that 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  adherence  of 
Canada  to  England  were  the  vigor  and 
ablity  of  its  British  defenders  and  the 
mismanagement  of  their  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  revolutionists.! 


*  For  general  conditions  in  Canada  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Quebec  Act,  see  A.  G.  Bradley, 
The  Making  of  Canada,  pp.  1-64 ;  Trevelyan, 
A7nerican  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  69  et  seq.  On 
the  Quebec  Act  see  W.  B.  Munro,  The  Quebec  Act, 
article  28  under  Canadian  history  in  Encyclopedia 
Americana  (ed.  of  1907)  ;  Hart,  The  Quebec  Act 
(1885);  Coffin,  The  Province  of  Quebec  and  the 
American  Revolution,  pp.  391-479;  James  Mar- 
riott. Plan  of  a  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec  (London,  1774)  ;  Moore,  The  Northwest 
under  Three  Flags,  p.  195  et  seq.  The  text  of 
the  act  will  be  found  in  the  British  Statutes-at- 
Large,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  184-187  (London,  1776). 
The  various  preliminary  drafts  of  the  bill  and 
other  documents  relating  thereto  are  given  in 
Shortt  and  Doughty,  Canadian  Archives,  pp.  376- 
401  and  the  text  of  the  act  itself,  pp.  401-405. 
See  also  Appendix  I,  at  end  of  present  chapter. 
Marriott's  plan  is  also  given  in  Shortt  and 
Doughty.  Canadian  Archives,  p.  310  et  seq. 

t  See  Coffin,  The  Province  of  Quebec  and  the 
Early  American  Revolution,  preface  p.  iv.,  also 
p.  480  et  seq.  The  act  is  given  in  full  in  App.  i., 
pp.  544-552. 
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General  Gage  was  now  appointed  to 
the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  to 
succeed  Hutchinson,  a  measure  un- 
doubtedly taken  to  show  the  colonists 
that  Parliament  was  ready  to  proceed 
to  force,  if  necessary.  Gage  arrived 
in  Boston  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1774,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Although 
news  that  the  port  had  been  closed  had 
reached  the  town  some  days  before, 
he  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  distinction  due  his  rank 
and  position.*  Gage  soon  learned, 
however,  that  neither  his  military 
reputation  nor  the  arrival  of  troops 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  operate 
to  intimidate  the  people,  so  deter- 
mined were  they  in  their  course.  On 
the  day  after  Gage's  arrival,  a  town- 
meeting  was  held,  Hutchinson  having 
dissolved  the  General  Court  before  his 
departure.  This  meeting  was  largely 
attended  and  the  port  bill  was  freely 
discussed  The  resolution  read: 
*'  The  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity, 
and  cruelty  of  the  act,  exceed  all  our 
powers  of  expression;  and,  therefore, 
we  leave  it  to  the  censure  of  others, 
and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world." 
In  their  circular  letter  to  the  other 
colonies  they  said  they  were  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  **  this  attack,  though 
made  immediately  upon  us,  is  doubt- 
less designed  for  every  other  colony 
who  shall  not  surrender  their  sacred 


rights  and  liberties  into  the  hands  of 
an  infamous  ministry.  Now,  there- 
fore, is  the  time  when  all  should  be 
united  in  opposition  to  this  violation 
of  the  liberties  of  all.  *  *  *  The 
single  question  then  is,  whether  you 
consider  Boston  as  now  suifering  in 
the  common  cause  and  sensibly  feel 
and  resent  the  injury  and  affront 
offered  to  her.  If  you  do,  and  we  can- 
not believe  otherwise,  may  we  not, 
from  3"our  approbation  of  our  former 
conduct  in  defence  of  American  lib- 
erty, rely  on  your  suspending  your 
trade  with  Great  Britain  at  least, 
which  it  is  acknowledged  will  be  a 
great  but  necessary  sacrifice  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  will  effectually 
defeat  this  act  of  revenge.  If  this 
should  be  done,  you  will  please  con- 
sider it  will  be  through  a  voluntary 
suffering,  greatly  short  of  what  we 
are  called  to  endure  from  the  imme- 
diate hand  of  tyranny. ' '  *  Similar 
sentiments  were  expressed  by  Josiah 
Quincy  in  his  well-known  Observations 
on  the  Act  of  Parliament  commonly 
called  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  with 
Thoughts  on  Civil  Society  and  Stand- 
ing Armies.  In  this  pamphlet  Quincy 
says: 

"  Whence    arose    this    extraordinary    stride    of 

legislation?  What  is  it  that  the  town  of  Boston 
hath  done?  What  new  and  unheard  of  crime  have 
the  inhabitants  committed,  to  justify  tlie  enact- 
ment of  such  disabilities,  forfeitures,  pains  and 
penalties?  Punishments  that  descend  indiscrimi- 
nately on  all,  ought  to  have  the  sanction  of  un- 


*  Frothingham,  Eistory  of  the  Siege  of  Boston 
and  the  Battles  of  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill,  p.  6   (4th  ed.,  1873)  ;  Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  in 
the  American  Revolution,  p.  27  et  seq. 
Vol.  11  —  20 


*  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  pp.  270-271;  Gordon, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i..  p.  361;  Wells,  Life 
of  Samuel  Adams,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  161—164;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  1.,  p.  507. 
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erring  wisdom  and  almighty  power,  or  it  will  be 
questioned,  if  not  opposed.  The  present  vengeance 
falls  indiscriminately  on  the  acknowledged 
innocent,  as  well  as  the  supposed  guilty.  Surely, 
the  evil  is  of  a  very  malignant  and  terrible 
nature  that  can  require  such  an  extraordinary 
remedy.  Admit  for  a  moment,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston  were  charged  as  high  criminals; 
the  highest  criminals  are  not  punishable  till  ar- 
raigned before  disinterested  judges,  heard  in  de- 
fence, and  found  guilty  of  the  charge.  But  so 
far  from  all  this,  a  whole  people  are  accused; 
prosecuted  by,  they  know  not  whom;  tried,  they 
know  not  when;  proved  guilty,  they  know  not 
how;  and  sentenced  in  a  mode  which,  for  number 
of  calamities,  extent  and  duration  of  severity,  ex- 
ceeds the  annals  of  past  ages,  and  we  presume,  in 
pity  to  mankind,  will  not  mark  any  future  era 
in  the  world."* 

Tliis  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  in  the  history  of 
Boston.     The   patriots   of   that   city 
were  not  sure  that  the  other  colonies 
would  support  them  in  their  conten- 
tions against  the  cruelty  of  the  various 
£!cts  of  Parliament.    In  case  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  other  colonies  to  send  re- 
lief, it  would  undoubtedly  be  neces- 
sary for  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  Boston  to  starve  or  to  remove 
to  other  places  of  abode,  and  conse- 
quently the  citizens  used  every  means 
possible  to  arouse  the   sympathy  of 
their  fellow  colonists.     The  bill  was 
printed  on  black-edged  paper,  adorned 
with  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones, 
was  hawked  about  the   streets,   and 
finally  burned  before  the  assembled 
populace.     Agents  were  also  sent  to 


*  See  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
p.  376.  The  "  Observations,"  which  constitute  the 
chief  political  work  of  Mr.  Quincy,  are  appended 
in  full  to  the  Memoir,  pp.  293-376.  They  are  well 
worth  reading.  See  also  Tyler,  Literary  History 
of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  271-273. 


the  other  colonies  to  enlist  them  in  the 
common  cause,  while  a  great  number 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city  preached 
strong  sermons  in  favor  of  a  sturdy 
resistance.  The  press  also  teemed 
with  vigorous  appeals  to  the  feelings 
of  the  other  colonists.  Throughout 
the  colonies  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
of  indignation  and  of  sympathy  for 
Boston.* 

The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia 
was  in  session  when  the  news  arrived 
that  the  port  of  Boston  had  been 
closed.  At  the  instance  of  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas,  the  following  resolu- 
tion, prepared  by  Jeffersonf  after  a 
consultation  with  Patrick  Henry, 
Washington,  Richard  Henry  Lee  and 
George  Mason,  was  passed  on  May 
24,  1774: 

"  This  House  being  deeply  impressed  by  appre- 
hension of  the  great  dangers  to  be  derived  to 
British  America,  from  the  hostile  invasion  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  in  our  sister  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  whose  commerce  and  harbor  are,  on  the 
first  day  of  June  next  to  be  stopped  by  an  armed 
force,  deem  it  highly  necessary  that  the  said  first 
day  ©f  June  next  be  set  apart  by  the  members  of 
this  House,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer,  devoutly  to  implore  the  Divine  interposi- 
tion for  averting  the  heavy  calamity  which 
threatens  destruction  to  our  civil  rights,  and  the 
evils  of  civil  war;  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one 
mind  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper 
means,  every  injury  to  American  rights ;  and  that 
the  minds  of  his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament  may 
be  inspired  from  above  with  wisdom,  moderation, 

*  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  217.  Jefferson  himself  says:  "  With  the 
help  therefore  of  Rushworth,  whom  we  rummaged 
over  for  the  revolutionary  precedents  and  forms  of 
the  Puritans  of  that  day,  preserved  by  him,  we 
cooked  up  a  resolution,"  etc. ;  Ford's  ed.  of  JefTer- 
son's  Writings,  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

t  Watson,  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
pp.  105-106;  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,, 
p.  129. 
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and  justice,  to  remove  from  the  loyal  people  of 
America  all  cause  of  danger,  from  a  continued 
pursuit  of  measures  pregnant  with  their  ruin. 

"  Ordered,  therefore,  That  the  members  of  this 
house  do  attend  in  their  places,  at  the  hour  of  ten 
in  the  forenoon,  on  the  said  first  day  of  June 
next,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  speaker  and  the 
mace  to  the  church  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid;  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  be  ap- 
pointed to  read  prayers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gwatkin 
to  preach  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion."  * 

These  resolutions  were  published  in 
the  "Williamsburg  Gazette  on  May  26, 
and  for  this  action  Lord  Dunmore  dis- 
solved the  House  the  next  day.f 
Thereupon  the  members  of  the  House 
retired  to  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  where 
they  organized  themselves  into  a  vigi- 
lance committee  and  adopted  a  decla- 
ration of  their  views  regarding  the  ac- 
tions of  Parliament,  in  which  declara- 
tion they  strongly  urged  that  a  general 
congress  of  the  colonies  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  to  present  a 
united  front  against  the  mother  coun- 
try. |      Li    all    of    these    proceedings 


*  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i., 
p.  350;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
177-178;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  16-17. 

t  Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  404 ;  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  pp.  86-87;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington, 
pp.   113-114. 

t  See  Appendix  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
chapter;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
407-409 ;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i., 
pp.  179-181;  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  p. 
130.  ilitchell  says:  "The  Revolution  in  Virginia 
had  begun ;  a  body,  deriving  its  mandates  not  from 
the  crown  but  from  the  people  of  the  colonies,  had 
been  called  into  existence,  and  this  democratic 
legislature  was  gradually  to  draw  to  itself  all  the 
governmental  functions  of  the  province.  Boston's 
appeal  for  support  was  thus  referred  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  in  Virginia  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  sovereign  people,  whom  royal 
writs  did  not  summon  nor  royal  governors  dis- 
solve."—  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
vol.  i.,  p.  77. 


Washington  took  his  part,  for  he  had 
not  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the  prog- 
ress of  events.  Though  he  was  on 
very  intimate  terms  with  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  governor,  he  was  strongly 
in  sympathy  with  the  patriots  in  their 
present  position  and  was  prepared  to 
enter  heartily  into  any  scheme  which 
would  frustrate  the  tyrannical  course 
of  Parliament.  Writing  to  Bryan 
Fairfax,  he  said : 

'•  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
say  where  the  line  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  should  be  drawn;  but  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  one  ought  to  be  dra^vn,  and  our 
rights  clearly  ascertained.  I  could  wish,  I  own, 
that  the  dispute  had  been  left  for  posterity  to  de- 
termine; but  the  crisis  is  arrived  when  we  must 
assert  our  rights,  or  submit  to  every  imposition, 
that  can  be  heaped  upon  us,  till  custom  shall  make 
us  tame  and  abject  slaves."  * 

Writing  to  W^illiam  Bradford,  Jr., 
July  1,  1774,  Madison  said: 

"As  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this 
colony  with  respect  to  the  Bostonians,  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  find  them  very  warm  in  their  favor. 
The  natives  are  very  numerous  and  resolute,  are 
making  resolves  in  almost  every  county,  and  I  be- 
lieve are  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  other  Colonies 
in  any  expedient  measure,  even  if  that  should 
be  the  universal  prohibition  of  trade.  It  must 
not  be  denied,  though,  that  the  Europeans,  espe- 
cially the  Scotch,  and  some  interested  merchants 
among  the  natives,  discountenance  such  proceed- 
ings as  far  as  they  dare;  alledging  the  injustice 
and  perfidy  of  refusing  to  pay  our  debts  to  our 
generous  creditors  at  home.  This  consideration 
induces  some  honest,  moderate  folks  to  prefer  a 
partial  prohibition,  extending  only  to  the  im- 
portation of  goods."  t 

On  August  1  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  the  various  counties  of  Virginia 

*  The  entire  letter  will  be  found  in  Sparks, 
Life  of  Washington,  pp.  116-119.  See  also  Lodge, 
George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  121-123,  for  other 
letters. 

t  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed. ),  vol.  i.,  p.  16. 
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was  held  at  Williamsburg.  They  were 
in  session  six  days,  and  after  appoint- 
ing delegates  to  the  general  congress, 
adopted  a  letter  of  instructions  by 
which  these  delegates  were  to  be 
guided.*  The  spirit  of  the  convention 
is  shown  in  the  opening  paragraphs : 

"  The  unhappy  disputes  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies,  which  began  about  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
and  since,  continually  increasing,  have  proceeded 
to  lengths  so  dangerous  and  alarming  as  to  excite 
just  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects  of  this  colony,  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  deprived  of  their  natural,  ancient, 
constitutional  and  chartered  rights,  have  com- 
pelled them  to  take  the  same  into  their  most  seri- 
ous consideration;  and  being  deprived  of  their 
usual  and  accustomed  mode  of  making  known 
their  grievances,  have  appointed  us  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done 
in  this   dangerous  crisis  of  American  affairs. 

"  It  being  our  opinion  that  the  united  wisdom 
of  Xorth  America  should  be  collected  in  a  general 
congress  of  all  the  colonies,  we  have  appointed 
the  honorable  Peyton  Randolph,  Esquire,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
Edmund  Pendleton,  Esquires,  deputies  to  repre- 
sent this  colony  in  the  said  Congress,  to  be  held 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber next.  And  that  they  may  be  the  better  in- 
formed of  our  sentiments  touching  the  conduct,  we 
wish  them  to  observe  on  this  important  occasion, 
we  desire  that  they  will  express,  in  the  first  place, 
our  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty.  King 
George  the  Third,  our  lawful  and  rightful  sover- 
eign; and  that  we  are  determined,  with  our  lives 
and  fortunes,  to  support  him  in  the  legal  exercise 
of  all  his  just  rights  and  prerogatives;  and  how- 
ever misrepresented,  we  sincerely  approve  of  a 
constitutional  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and 
wish  most  ardently  a  return  of  that  intercourse 
of  affection  and  commercial  connection  that  for- 
merly united  both  countries;  which  can  only  be 
effected  by  a  removal  of  those  causes  of  discon- 
tent  which    have    of    late    unhappily    divided    us. 


*  *  *  The  power  assumed  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  bind  America  by  their  statutes,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  is  unconstitutional,  and  the 
source    of  these   unhappy   differences.  *  *  *  "  * 

Wherever  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
became  known,  strong  expressions  of 
determined  opposition  and  assurances 
of  support  were  made.f  At  New  York 
the  sentiment  was  about  evenly  di- 
vided, as  the  Whig  and  Tory  elements 
were  almost  equal,  but  the  friends  of 
liberty  finally  won  the  day.f  Expres- 
sions of  sympathy  were  sent  to  Bos- 
ton from  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Carolinas  and  other  colonies,  as- 
suring the  people  of  support  and  de- 
claring that  the  cause  of  the  citizens 
of  that  citv  was  the  common  cause.  1 1 


•  See  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  i. 
pp.  12-14. 


*  The  complete  instructions  are  given  in  Henry, 
Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  198-202.  See 
also  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  p.  136  ei 
seq.;  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  78-79;  Sparks,  p.  119;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  418  et  seq.;  Force,  Ameri' 
can  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i..  pp.  GS9-690;  Ty- 
ler, Life  of  PatricJc  Henry,  pp.  87-89. 

t  Christopher  Gadsden  sent  word :  "  Don't  pay 
for  an  ounce  of  the  damned  tea."- — Fiske,  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  lO.T. 

f  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  iii..  p.  389  ct  seq.; 
Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  i..  p.  7C5  et  seq.; 
Leake,  Life  of  Joseph  Lfunh,  p.  87  ct  seq.  Gov- 
ernor Colden  said :  "  The  men  who  at  that  time 
called  theiuselves  the  Committee,  who  dictated 
and  acted  in  the  name  of  the  people,  were  many  of 
them  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  all  the  Avarmest 
zealots  of  those  called  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The 
more  considerable  merchants  and  citizens  seldom 
or  never  appeared  among  tliein.  *  *  *  The 
principal  inhabitants,  being  now  afraid  that  these 
hot-headed  men  might  now  run  the  city  into  dan- 
gerous measures,  appeared  in  a  considerable  body 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  people  after  the  Boston 
Port  Act  was  published  here." — American  Arch- 
ives, 4th  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  372.  See  also  Pellew, 
Life  of  John  Jay,  p.  26  et  seq. 

II  On  the  proceedings  of  these  various  bodies  see 
Bancroft,    vol.    iv.,    pp.    5-14.      See    also    Force, 
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On  May  25,  1774,  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  met  with  many  fore- 
bodings as  to  what  lay  in  store  for 
them.  General  Gage's  first  official  act 
went  to  the  very  limit  of  his  authority 


American  Archives,  4tli  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3.'^1-3d0. 
In  an  article  in  the  A'eio  York  Remew  for  April, 
1839,  on  "  The  Congress  of  1774,"  a  summary  of 
the  earliest  dates  on  which  each  colony  declared 
for  a  general  congress  is  given : 

1774. 
"  By   a    town  meeting    in    Providence, 

Rhode  Island May  17 

By  the  committee  of  a  town-meeting 

in   Philadelphia "     21 

By  the  committee  of  a  town-meeting 

in   New   York "     23 

By    the   ^lembers    of    the    dissolved 
House  of   Burgesses   of  Virginia, 
and  others  at  Williamsburgh.  .  . .  "     27 
By  a  county-meeting  in  Baltimore..  "     31 
By  a  town-meeting  in  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut        June     6 

By    a    county-meeting    in    Newark, 

New   Jersey    "     11 

By  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  by  a  town-meet- 
ing in  Faneuil  Hall,  the  same  day         "     17 
Bj'   a   county-meeting   in   Newcastle, 

Delaware    "     29 

By  the  committee  of  correspondence 

in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.      July     6 
By    a    general    province-meeting    in 

Charleston,  S.  C July  6,  7,  8 

By   a   district-meeting   at   Wilming- 
ton, N.  C July  21 

"A  comparison  of  these  dates  will  at  once  show 
how  strong  was  the  instinct  of  union,  which,  at 
this  period,  pervaded  the  country,  and  how  prompt 
the  colonies  were  in  adopting  that  principle  of 
combination  which  served  as  a  direct  antagonist 
to  the  policy  of  the  British  ministry,  designed, 
as  it  was,  by  confining  its  obnoxious  measures  to 
one  colony,  to  diminish  the  probability  of  a  united 
resistance.  In  looking  to  these  dates,  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  colonial  action,  in 
some  instances,  was  independent  of  that  of  an 
earlier  date  in  other  colonies.  In  Virginia,  the 
recommendation  of  a  Congress  was  adopted  two 
days  before  the  intelligence  was  received  of  a 
similar  measure  several  days  earlier,  both  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  in  New  York," 


under  the  charter  when  he  rejected  13 
of  the  28  councillors  elected  by  the 
people,  among  whom  were  James  Bow- 
doin,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Dexter  and 
AVilliam  Phillips.*  The  governor  then 
adjourned  the  Court  to  Salem,  an  act 
considered  highly  offensive;  but  the 
representatives  did  not  lose  heart  and 
persevered  in  the  work.  They  adopted 
resolutions  recommending  that  the 
Boston  people  remain  steadfast  in 
their  principles,  and  also  appealed  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  province,  re- 
questing that  they  assist  their  breth- 
ren at  Boston  by  refraining  from  using 
British-made  goods  and  all  other 
foreign  articles  subject  to  a  duty. 
This  tliej'^  thought  would  be  the  most 
effective  method  of  manifesting  their 
opposition  to  the  parent  government 
and  of  prevailing  on  the  ministers  to 
relax  in  their  arbitrary  and  severe 
conduct  toward  the  colonies.  They  re- 
quested that  the  governor  appoint  a 
day  for  prayer  and  fasting,  but  this 
he  declined  to  do,  whereupon  they 
themselves  recommended  that  a  cer- 
tain day  be  set  apart  for  that  observ- 
ance. At  this  time,  too,  the  people 
appointed  a  large  committee  to  select 
five  members  of  the  House  as  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Congress  recom- 
mended by  Virginia.  The  resolution 
for  choosing  delegates  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  116  to  12,  the  preamble  to 
the  resolution  being  as  follows : 

"  This  House,  having  duly  considered,  and  being 
deeply  affected  with  the  unhappy  differences  which 


*  Bancroft,    vol.    iv.,    p.    14 ;    Hosmer,    Samuel 
Adams,  p.  290  et  seq. 
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have  long  subsisted  and  are  increasing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  meeting  of  committees  from  the 
several  colonies  on  this  continent  is  highly  ex- 
pedient and  necessary,  to  consult  upon  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  country,  and  the  miseries  to 
which  we  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  acts  of  Parliament;  and  to  de- 
liberate and  determine  upon  wise  and  proper 
measures,  to  be  by  them  recommended  to  all  the 
colonies,  for  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  our 
just  rights  and  liberties,  civil  and  religious;  and 
the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  which  is  most 
ardently  desired  by  all  good  men." 

The  delegates  appointed  were 
Thomas  Gushing,  John  Adams,  Sam- 
uel Adams,  James  Bowdoin,  and  Rob- 
ert Treat  Paine.*  When  Gage  ascer- 
tained what  was  taking  place,  he  sent 
his  secretary  to  dissolve  the  House, 
but,  when  the  secretary  reached  his 
destination,  he  found  the  doors  locked, 
and  therefore  read  the  governor's 
proclamation  on  the  steps  leading  to 
the  chamber.  This  was  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  House  under  royal  author- 
ity.! The  members  disregarded  this 
proclamation  of  the  governor,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  until  they  had  fin- 
ished their  business. t 

June  1  had  been  appointed  as  the 
day  on  which  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
should  go  into  effect,  at  which  time 
also  Salem  was  to  become  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  province.  On  that  day  all 
business  was  stopped  at  12  o'clock  and 


*  Gordon,  Americcm  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  365 
(ed  1788)  ;  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  pp.  295-297; 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  182. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  36-37 ;  Bancroft,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  23 ;  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  104-105. 

%  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  329  et 
seq. 


the  harbor  was  closed  to  all  vessels. 
Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  citizens  was  im- 
mediately cut  off.    The  town  was  soon 
threatened  with  starvation;  building 
material  became  scarce,  thus  stopping 
building   operations;   the   rope-walks 
and   ship-yards  were  forced  to   shut 
down  for  lack  of  orders,  thus  throwing 
a  large  number  of  men  out  of  work, 
now  hard  to  find;  and  the  prices  of 
food  and  fuel  were  rapidly  becoming 
prohibitive.    The  Boston  people,  how- 
ever,   endured    their    suffering    with 
great  fortitude.    In  order  to  give  em- 
plo3"ment   to   the   poor,   the   citizens' 
committee  opened  a  brick-yard  on  the 
neck,  ordered  the  streets  repaved,  and 
liought  cotton,  wool  and  flax  for  the 
women  to  spin.     To  the  shoemakers 
was  given  leather,  and  to  the  black- 
smiths iron,  their  labor  being  accepted 
in  payment.*     At  this  time  also  the 
non-importation    agreement    was    re- 
vived   under    the    title    "A    Solemn 
League  and  Covenant."  f  The  Tories 
protested     against     this     league     as 
"  a   base,  wicked,   and  illegal  meas- 
ure," saying  that  it  would  ''  distress 
and  ruin  many  merchants  and  check 
industry  by  stopping  the  exportation 
of  their  oil,  potash,  flaxseed,  lumber 
and  codfish.    It  would,  they  concluded, 
involve  rather  than  extricate  the  col- 
onies from  their  difficulties."  t     Two 
days  later,  Gage  took  a  hand  in  the 


*  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  37  et  seq. 
t  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  298  et  seq. 
t  Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, p    32. 
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matter  by  issuing  a  proclamation 
against  this  compact  as  being  illegal 
and  treasonable,*  but  his  proclama- 
tion proved  futile,  and  the  league 
gradually  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
province. t  Addresses  and  congratu- 
lations now  began  to  pour  in  upon  the 
Boston  people  from  all  sources,  show- 
ing that  they  had  the  complete  sym- 
pathy of  their  fellow  colonists  —  a  fact 
serving  to  a  great  extent  to  mitigate 
ihe  severity  of  their  suffering.  But 
something  more  substantial  than  sym- 
pathy was  sent.  South  Carolina  sent 
200  barrels  of  rice  and  promised  800 
more ;  from  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, came  £2,000  in  currency;  Wind- 
ham and  Norwich,  Connecticut,  to- 
gether sent  549  sheep ;  rye,  flour,  peas, 
cattle,  sheep,  oil,  fish  and  sometimes 
money  poured  in  from  the  New  Eng- 
land towns;  from  Quebec  came  1,040 
bushels  of  wheat;  the  backwoodsmen 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  region  sent  137  bar- 
rels of  flour;  and  from  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  other 
colonies  came  a  flood  of  contributions 
too  long  to  enumerate.^ 

The  people  of  Salem  also  disabused 
Ihe  minds  of  the  English  ministry  of 


*  Force,  American  Colonies,  4th  series,  vol.  i., 
p.  491. 

t  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  336. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  28-30.  Rhode  Island 
did  not  immediately  send  assistance,  but  in  Sep- 
tember money,  sheep  and  horned  cattle  were  sent. 
See  Providence  Town  Meeting  Records,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
15-20;  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records,  vol.  vii., 
pp.  257,  283,  293;  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety Collections,  series  iv.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1-278 ; 
Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of  the 
Union,  pp.  52-53. 


the  idea  that  they  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston.  They  soon  demon- 
strated that  Parliament  could  not 
foment  a  collision  of  interests  between 
the  different  colonies,  sending  General 
Gage  an  address  in  which  they  said: 

"  By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  im- 
agine that  the  course  of  trade  might  be  turned 
hither,  and  for  our  benefit,  but  nature,  in  the 
formation  of  our  harbor,  forbids  our  becoming 
rivals  in  commerce  to  that  convenient  mart;  and 
■were  it  otherwise,  we  must  be  dead  to  every  idea 
of  justice,  lost  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  could 
we  indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on  wealth,  and 
raise  ourselves  on  the  ruins  of  our  suffering 
neighbors." 

The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  were 
equally  generous  and  sympathetic, 
and  offered  to  allow  the  merchants  of 
Boston  the  use  of  the  Marblehead 
wharves  and  warehouses  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
also  promising  personally  to  attend 
to  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
ships  containing  goods  intended  for 
Boston.  The  first  of  June  was  sol- 
emnly observed  in  Virginia,  according 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,*  and  Washington  notes 
in  his  diary  that  upon  that  day  he 
fasted  rigidly  and  attended  the  church 
services.!  In  a  number  of  other 
places,    similar     demonstrations    of 


*  Cooke,  Virginia,  pp.   419^420. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  410. 
Edmund  Randolph  says  "  The  fast  was  obeyed 
tliroughout  Virginia  with  such  rigor  and  scruples, 
as  to  interdict  the  tasting  of  food  between  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  sun." —  M.  D.  Conway,  Omitted 
Chapters  of  History  Disclosed  in  the  Life  and 
Papers  of  Edmund  Randolph,  p.  46. 
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sympathy  took  place,  in  Philadelphia 
a  solemn  silence  being  maintained, 
while  the  whole  city  exhibited  signs  of 
deep  distress.* 

In  the  fall  of  1774  the  second  and 
third  of  the  coercive  enactments  of 
Parliament  reached  Boston.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  second 
act.  Gage  appointed  a  list  of  civil 
officers  which  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  that  town,  as  the 
majority  of  the  appointees  were  men 
known  to  be  in  favor  of  royal  author- 
ity, and  consequently  were  unpopular 
in  the  colony.f  In  addition,  a  large 
force  of  soldiers  was  ordered  into  the 
province  under  an  act  of  Parliament, 
directing  the  governor  to  provide 
quarters  for  them  in  any  town  he 
might  select.  In  this  connection, 
Bradford  says: 

"  Thus  the  charter,  the  palladium  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  under  the  shelter  of  which  they 
had  formerly  felt  themselves  safe,  at  least  from 
systematic  tyranny,  was  wantonly  violated  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  favorite  minister.  They  were 
to  be  governed  entirely  by  strangers,  and  those 
in  whom  they  had  no  confidence;  and  foreign  mer- 
cenaries were  provided  to  stifle  the  murmurs  oc- 
casioned by  oppression,  and  to  check  the  efforts  of 
a  generous  patriotism,  which  ministerial  threats 
has  not  been  able  to  silence  or  prevent.  The  in- 
telligent citizens  who  composed  the  committees  of 
correspondence,  and  others  distinguished  by  their 
activity  and  firmness,  were  openly  threatened  by 
the  servile  tools  of  despotism,  and  marked  out 
as  victims  to  appease  a  tyrannical  administration. 
But,  happily  for  their  countrymen,  and  happily 
for  posterity,  they  were  not  moved  from  their 
high  purpose  by  the  menaces  of  the  corrupt  or 
powerful.  Satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
they  resolved  to  attempt  everything,  and  hazard 
everything,  for   its  support." 

*  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
190;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  19-21,  24-25. 

t/6id,  vol.  iv.,  p.  43  et  seq.;  Frothingham, 
Siege  of  Boston,  p.  9. 


Consequently,  the  people  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  issue  must 
be  settled  by  a  resort  to  arms.     The 
citizens  began  to  drill  and  to  acquaint 
themselves   with  military  maneuvres 
and  evolutions,  young  and  old  taking 
part  in  the  military  exercises;  while 
the  women  and  children  and  those  in- 
capacitated for  active  service  applied 
themselves  to  casting  bullets  and  mak- 
ing cartridges.   Gage  now  determined 
to  quarter  the  troops  in  Boston,  and 
from  Ireland,  New  York,  Halifax,  and 
Quebec  other  regiments  were  sent  to 
the  city.    Upon  the  arrival  of  these  re- 
inforcements.    Gage     established     a 
guard  on  Boston  Neck,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  wished  to  prevent  the 
desertion  of  soldiers,  though  his  real 
motive  undoubtedly  was  to  intimidate 
the   inhabitants   and   to   prevent   the 
passage  of  arms  from  the  city  into 
the  country.     All  manner  of  rumors 
now  began  to  be  circulated,  and  the 
people    assembled    freely    and    fre- 
quently to  learn  of  any  new  events. 
Gage  further  exasperated  the  people 
by  resolving  to  fortify  Boston  Neck, 
sending  a  body  of  troops  to  Quarry 
Hill,  on  a  point  of  land  at  Charlestown 
between  Medford  and  Cambridge,  who 
til  ere  seized  upon  a  quantity  of  pow- 
der   in    a   magazine   and    sent   it    to 
Boston.    The  people  of  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  at  once  flew  to  arms,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  leaders  were  able  to  dissuade 
the     provincials     from     immediately 
marching  to   Boston   to   demand   the 
restoration  of  the  powder,  or,  in  case 
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of  refusal,  to  attack  the  garrison.* 
The  action  of  the  colonists,  however, 
had  one  good  result;  this  was  in- 
ducing several  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
cently appomted  councillors  by  Gage 
under  the  act  of  Parliament  to  resign 
their  seats  and  to  promise  to  take  no 
part  in  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious 
measures  of  the  ministry.!  It  was 
now  rumored  that  the  troops  and  fleet 
were  firing  on  Boston,  and  in  a  few 
hours,  it  is  said,  30,000  armed  men  set 
out  for  the  city;  but  when  they 
learned  that  the  rumor  was  without 
foundation,  they  quietly  dispersed. | 

Thus  the  governor  and  the  royal 
troops  were  virtually  blockaded  in 
Boston,  and  the  royal  administration 
of  governmental  affairs  in  the  colony 
was  assumed  by  the  popular  conven- 
tion. Juries  refused  to  serve  under 
a  system  which  was  declared  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter, and  the  judges  frequently  made 
matters  worse  by  attempting  to  decide 
cases  without  the  aid  of  juries.  This 
but  served  to  aggravate  the  people, 
who  asserted  "  that  they  knew  no 
court  independent  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  their  country,  and  none  other 
would  they  acknowledge."  In  Sep- 
tember the  people  of  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  in  which  Boston  was  located, 
in  absolute  defiance  of  the  act  of  Par- 


liament and  the  proclamation  of  Gage 
forbidding  public  assemblies,  elected 
delegates  to  consider  the  proper 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  present 
conditions.  They  passed  resolutions 
declaring  themselves  constitutionally 
exempt  from  all  the  measures  passed 
by  the  late  Parliament,  that  in  fact, 
there  was  no  constituted  government 
in  the  province,  and  that  such  persons 
who  acted  in  an  official  capacity  under 
the  new  regulations  were  enemies  to 
the  country.  They  sent  a  copy  of  their 
resolutions  to  the  governor,  and,  on 
receiving  a  reply,  sent  copies  of  all 
the  papers  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress then  just  beginning  its  session 
at  Philadelphia.* 

On  September  5, 1774,  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  assembled  at  Car- 
penter's Hall,  Philadelphia,  55  dele- 
gates being  present  from  12  of  the 
colonies,!  Georgia  being  the  only  one 


*  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  13;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  513-514. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  55  et  seq. ;  Van  Tyne, 
Loyalists  in  the  Revolution,  p.  35  et  seq. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  41 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  514;  Livingston,  Life 
of  Putnain,  p.  181  et  seq. 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  59-60;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  229-230; 
Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  317  et  seq.  For  a  re- 
view of  the  Regulating  Acts  see  Frothingham, 
Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  344-358.  See  also  Froth- 
ingham, Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  11-12;  Fiske,  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  vol.  i..  p.  108  et  seq. 

t  The  delegates  from  the  colonies  were  as 
follows : 

Rhode  Island.  .    Stephen  Hopkins,  Samuel  Ward. 
Massachusetts..  Samuel     Adams,     John     Adams 
Thomas  Gushing,  Robert  Treat 
Paine. 

Maryland Samuel     Chase,    Matthew    Tilgh- 

man,     William    Paca,    Thomas 

Johnson,  Robert  Goldsborough. 

Connecticut.  .  .  .   Roger  Sherman,  Silas  Deane,  Eli- 

phalet  Dyer. 
New  Hampshire  Xathaniel  Folsom,  John  Sullivan. 
New  Jersey ...  .   William   Livingston,   James  Kin- 
sey,    Stephen    Crane,   John   De- 
hart,  Richard  Smith. 
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not  represented.*  The  majority  of 
these  delegates  had  been  elected  by 
the  authority  of  the  state  legislatures, 
but  in  some  cases  a  different  system 
had  been  followed.  The  elections  were 
made  by  a  committee  chosen  in  the 
several  counties  for  that  particular 
purpose,  while  in  New  York  the 
people  assembled  in  places  where  op- 
position to  the  claims  of  Parliament 
prevailed,  and  elected  deputies  who 
were   then   received   into   Congress.f 


Pennsylvania...  Samuel  Rhoades,  Edward  Biddle, 
Joseph  Galloway,  George  Ross, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Charles  Humph- 
ries, John  ^Morton. 

Delaware Csesar      Rodney,      George     Read, 

Thomas  McKean. 
South  Carolina.    Christopher   Gadsden,  John  Rut- 
ledge,  Edward  Rutledge.  Henry 
Middleton,  Thomas  Lynch. 

Virginia George      Washington,      Edmund 

Pendleton,     Peyton     Randolph, 
Richard  Bland,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,    Benjamin   Harrison,    Pat- 
rick Henry. 
North  Carolina .    William    Hooper,   Joseph   Hewes, 

Richard  Caswell. 
New  York John  Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  Si- 
mon    Boerum,     James     Duane, 
John  Herring,  Isaac  Low,  John 
Alsop,    William    Floyd,    Henry 
Wisner. 
The  North  Carolina  delegates  did  not  arrive  un- 
til September  14. 

*  However,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Savannah,  August  10,  1774,  it  was  resolved  "  that 
we  concur  with  out  sister  colonies  in  every  con- 
stitutional measure  to  obtain  redress  of  American 
grievances,  and  will  by  every  lawful  means  in  our 
power,  maintain  those  inestimable  blessings  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  God  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  —  a  Constitution  founded  upon 
reason  and  justice,  and  the  indelible  rights  of 
mankind."  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  suflFering  poor  in  Bos- 
ton. See  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Geor- 
gia, pp.  45-46. 

t  See  Jones,  Neio  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,   pp.   34-35,   449-467;   Flick,   Loyalism  in  New 


The  powers  with  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  various  colonies  had 
been  invested  were  also  of  various 
extent  and  expressed  in  very  dissimi- 
lar manner.*  Peyton  Randolph  of 
Virginia  was  elected  president  and 
Charles  Thomson  of  Philadelphia 
secretary.!  The  question  now  arose 
as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  its  proceedings  —  how 
the  members  should  vote,  etc., —  and 
it  was  finally  determined  that  each 
colony  should  have  only  one  vote,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  delegates 
it  might  have  sent  to  the  Congress. 
Thereupon  the  delegates  proceeded  to 
business. I 

Mr.  Wirt  says: ''  The  most  eminent 
men  of  the  various  colonies  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  brought  together. 
They  were  known  to  each  other  by 
fame ;  but  they  were  personally  stran- 


York,  p.  23  et  seq.;  Onderdonk,  Revolutionary  In- 
cidents of  Long  Island,  pp.  16,  22-28,  39-40;  Van 
Tyne,  Loyalists  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  88-89;  Pel- 
lew,  John  Jay,  pp.  30-35. 

*  See  the  various  certificates  in  Journals  of  the 
American  Congress,  vol.  i.,  pp.  2-7.  See  also 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
i.,  chap.  xix. 

t  Evidently  by  a  viva  voce  vote.  See  John 
Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  360, 

t  George  T,  Curtis,  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  1.,  p.  9 ;  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
62-64.  Henry  scouted  the  idea  that  there  were 
sectional  distinctions  or  individual  interests.  ''All 
America  is  thrown  into  one  mess.  Where  are 
your  landmarks  —  your  boundaries  of  colonies? 
They  are  all  thrown  down.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers 
and  New  Englanders,  are  no  more.  I  am  not  a 
Virginian,  but  an  American."  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  424.  See  also  Tyler,  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  p.  99;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  221-222. 
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gers.*  The  meeting  was  awfully  sol- 
emn. The  object  which  had  called 
them  together  was  of  incalculable 
magnitude.  The  liberty  of  no  less  than 
three  millions  of  people,  with  that  of 
all  their  posterity,  was  staked  on  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  their  counsels. 
No  wonder,  then,  at  the  long  and  deep 
silence  which  is  said  to  have  followed 
upon  their  organization;  at  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  members 
looked  around  at  each  other;  and  the 
reluctance  which  every  individual  felt 
to  open  a  business  so  fearfully  mo- 
mentous. In  the  midst  of  this  deep 
and  death-like  silence,  and  just  when 
it  was  beginning  to  become  painfully 
embarrassing,  Mr.  Henry  arose  slowly, 
as  if  born  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
subject.t  After  faltering,  according 
to  his  habit,  through  a  most  im- 
pressive exordium,  in  which  he  merely 
echoed    back    the     consciousness     of 


*  John  Adams  says:  "Fifty  gentlemen  meet- 
ing together,  all  strangers,  are  not  acquainted 
with  each  other's  language,  ideas,  views,  designs. 
They  are,  therefore,  jealous  of  each  other,  fear- 
ful, timid,  skittish.  *  *  *  Yet  the  congress  all 
profess  the  same  political  principles!  They  all 
profess  to  consider  our  province  as  suffering  in 
the  common  cause;  and,  indeed,  they  seem  to  feel 
for  us  as  if  for  themselves.  *  *  *  We  have  num- 
berless prejudices  to  remove  here.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  act  with  great  delicacy  and  caution. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  keep  ourselves  out  of 
sight,  and  to  feel  pulses  and  sound  the  depths; 
to  insinuate  our  sentiments,  designs,  and  desires 
by  means  of  the  other  persons;  sometimes  of  one 
province,  and  sometimes  of  another." — Works,  vol. 
i.,  pp.   15.3-154. 

t  Beside  the  recollections  of  Charles  Thomson, 
who  took  the  minutes  of  the  session,  and  a  con- 
densed abstract  in  the  diary  of  John  Adams, 
nothing  authentic  remains  of  this  speech.  See 
Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  219-221; 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  365. 


every  other   heart,   in   deploring  his 
inability  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion, 
he  launched  gradually  into  a  recital 
of  the  colonial  wrongs.    Rising,  as  he 
advanced,  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
subject,  and  glowing,  at  length,  with 
all  the  majesty  and  expectation  of  the 
occasion,  his  speech  seemed  more  than 
that  of  mortal  man.     *     *     *     He  sat 
down    amidst  murmurs   of   astonish- 
ment and  applause;   and  as  he  had 
before  been  proclaimed  the  greatest 
orator  of  Virginia,  he  was  now,  on 
every  hand,  admitted  to  be  the  first 
orator  of  America."  *     According  to 
AYirt,  the  speech  made  by  Henry  was 
followed    by    one   made    by   Richard 
Henry  Lee,  but  according  to  the  Jour- 
nal, Lee  was  not  even  in  the  house 
that  day  and  the  speech  was  probably 
delivered  on   the   second  day  of  the 
convention.   Undoubtedly,  both  Henry 
and  Lee  were   among  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  orators  assembled  at  this 
congress,  but  it  was   only  in  debate 
that  they  surpassed  their  fellow  mem- 
bers;   for    when    matters    requiring 
clear  solid  sense,  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, were  before  the  House,  both 
Henry   and   Lee   found   their   equals 
and  superiors. 

In  order  to  give  proper  dignity  and 


*  Wirt,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  124.  Tyler, 
however,  in  his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  106  et 
seq.  says  that  there  is  no  other  part  of  Wirt's  bi- 
ography which  is  so  historically  inaccurate;  that 
Henry  did  not  make  the  speech  attributed  to  him 
on  that  day  and  probably  not  at  all;  and  that 
the  members  were  not  strangers,  but  if  not  known 
personally  to  one  another,  were  at  least  known  by 
reputation. 
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solemnity  to  the  occasion,  it  was  de- 
termined to  open  each  session  with 
prayer.  Samuel  Adams,  although  a 
decided  Congregationalist,  declared 
that  he  would  willingly  join  in  prayer 
with  any  gentleman  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, no  matter  to  what  sect  he  might 
belong,  and  he  himself  moved  that 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  rector  of  the 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  be  asked 
to  officiate  as  chaplain,  which  motion 
was  carried.*  Dr.  Duche  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  used  the  Episcopalian 
form  in  the  services. f  Adams  de- 
scribes the  scene  very  graphically  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife  September  16, 
1774.  In  this  letter  he  says  that  Dr. 
Duche  appeared  "  with  his  clerk  and 
pontificals,"  after  which  he  "  read 
several  prayers  in  the  established 
form,  and  then  read  the  Collect  [the 
Psalter]  for  the  seventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember, which  was  the  thirty-fifth 
Psalm.  You  must  remember  this  was 
the  next  morning  after  we  heard  the 
horrible  rumor  of  the  cannonade  of 
Boston.  I  never  saw  a  greater  effect 
upon  an  audience.  It  seemed  as  if 
Heaven  had  ordained  that  Psalm  to 
be  read  on  that  morning.  After  this, 
Mr.  Duche,  unexpectedly  to  every- 
body, struck  out  into  an  extemporary 
prayer,  which  filled  the  bosom  of 
every  man  present.    I  must  confess  I 


never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one 
so  well  prononuced.*  Episcopalian 
as  he  is.  Dr.  Cooper  himself  never 
prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor, 
such  earnestness  and  pathos,  and  in 
language  so  elegant  and  sublime  — 
for  America,  for  the  Congress,  for 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  especially  the  town  of  Boston. 
It  has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon 
everybody  here.  I  must  beg  you  to 
read  that  Psalm.  If  there  was  any 
faith  in  the  Sortes  Virgilianse,  or 
Sortes  HomericEe,  or  especially  in  the 
Sortes  Biblica?,  it  would  be  thought 
providential.  Mr.  Duche  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men,  and  best  charac- 
ters, and  greatest  orators,  in  the 
Episcopal  order  upon  this  continent 
—  yet  a  zealous  friend  of  liberty  and 
his  country,  "t  On  July  9,  1776, 
Duche  was  formally  appointed  chap- 
lain,t  but  after  the  British  had.  en- 
tered Philadelphia,  his  timidity  over- 
came him  and  he  opened  his  church  to 
the  "  cruel  adversaries  "  against 
whom  he  had  prayed,  restored  such 
portions  of  the  prayer  book  as  he  had 
omitted,  1 1  and  prayed  for  the  king. 
Soon  after,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington urging  him  ''  to  represent  to 
Congress  the  indispensable  necessity 


*  See  Adams,  Letters  of  John  Adams  to  his 
Wife,  vol.  i.,  p.  23 ;  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p. 
8;  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  316. 

t  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  359- 
365;  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  368-369;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  iv.,  p.  64. 


*  See  also  the  prayer  quoted  in  Sabine,  Loyal- 
ists of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  389. 

t  Adams,  Letters  of  John  Adams,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
23-24;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  369. 

t  Journal  of  Congress,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  Hancock's 
letter  notifying  Duche  of  the  appointment  is  in 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  67. 

II  Pennsylvania  Mag.  of  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  69. 
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of  rescinding  the  liasty  and  ill-ad- 
vised Declaration  of  Independence," 
saying  further  that,  if  Congress 
would  not  rescind  its  action,  Wash- 
ington should  "  negotiate  for  [his] 
country  at  the  head  of  [the]  army."  * 
This  led  to  his  leaving  America,  but 
he  returned  in  1792  and  lived  here 
until  his  death,  a  few  years  later.f 

The  religious  services  having  been 
decided  upon,  a  committee  of  two 
from  each  colony  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies and  in  what  manner  they  had 
been  violated  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment, also  to  suggest  the  most  effi- 
cient moans  for  obtaining  redress. t 
A  *  *  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Griev- 
ances "  was  then  agreed  upon|l  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  since  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the 
British  Parliament,  claiming  a  power  of  right 
to  bind  the  people  of  America  by  statutes  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  hath  in  some  acts  expressly  im- 
posed taxes  on  them ;  and  in  others,  under  various 
pretences,  but  in  fact  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  revenue,  hath  imposed  rates  and  duties  payable 
in  these  colonies,  established  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners with  unconstitutional  powers,  and  ex- 
tended the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty,  not 
only  for  collecting  the  said  duties,  but  for  the 
trial  of  causes  merely  arising  within  the  body  of 
a  county: 

"And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  other  statutes, 
judges,  who  before  held  only  estates  at  will  in 
their   offices,   have   been   made    dependent   on   the 


I 


•  See  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  448-458;  W.  C.  Ford,  The 
Washington-Duche  Letters  (privately  printed, 
Brooklyn,  1890). 

t  On  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  that 
time,  see  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  292  et  seq. 

t  On  the  debates  in  the  committee,  see  Henry, 
Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i..  p.  226  et  seq. 

Ii  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  14. 


crown  alone  for  their  salaries,  and  standing  ar- 
mies kept  in  times  of  peace:  and  whereas  it  has 
lately  been  resolved  in  Parliament,  that  by  force 
of  a  statute  made  in  the  35th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  colonists  may  be  transported  to 
England,  and  tried  there,  upon  accusations  for 
treason,  and  misprisions  and  concealment  of 
treasons  committed  in  the  colonies;  and  by  a  late 
statute,  such  trials  have  been  directed  in  cases 
therein  mentioned : 

"And  whereas,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
three  statutes  were  made;  one  entitled  'An  act  to 
discontinue  in  such  manner  and  for  such  time  as 
•  are  therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharg- 
ing, lading  or  shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, at  the  town  and  within  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  North  America;'  another,  entitled  'An  act  for 
the  better  regulating  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England;'  and 
another  act,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  persons 
questioned  for  any  act  done  by  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots 
and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England:'  and  another  statute  was  then 
made  for  m^aking  more  effectual  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  etc.: 
all  which  statutes  are  impolitic,  unjust  and  cruel, 
as  well  as  unconstitutional,  and  most  dangerous 
and  destructive  of  American  rights: 

"And  whereas,  Assemblies  have  been  frequently 
dissolved,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
.  when  they  attempted  to  deliberate  on  grievances; 
and  their  dutiful,  humble,  loyal  and  reasonable 
petitions  to  the  crown  for  redress,  have  been  re- 
peatedly treated  with  contempt  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  of  state:  the  good  people  of  the  several 
colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Newcastle,  Kent  and  Sussex  on  Delaware,  :Mary- 
land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, — 
justly  alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Parliament  and  administrations,  have  severally 
elected,  constituted  and  appointed  deputies  to  meet 
and  sit  in  general  Congress,  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  order  to  obtain  such  establishment,  as 
that  their  religion,  laws  and  liberties  may  not 
be  subverted:  whereupon,  the  deputies  so  ap- 
pointed being  now  assembled  in  a  full  and  free 
representation  of  these  colonies,  taking  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  best  means  of  at- 
taining the  ends  aforesaid,  do,  in  the  first  place, 
as  Englishmen,  their  ancestors,  in  like  cases  have 
usually  done  for   asserting  and  vindicating  their 
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rights  and  liberties,  declare,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  the  several  charters  or 
compacts,  have  the  following  rights: 

"  Resolved  unanimously, —  1st,  That  they  are 
entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  property;  and  they 
have  never  ceded  to  any  sovereign  whatsoever,  a 
right  to  dispose  of  either  without  their  consent. 

"Resolved, —  2d,  That  our  ancestors,  who  first 
settled  these  colonies,  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
emigration  from  the  mother  country,  entitled  to 
all  the  rights,  liberties  and  immunities  of  free 
and  natural-born  subjects  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. 

"Resolved, —  3d,  That  by  such  emigration,  they 
by  no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of 
those  rights,  but  that  they  were,  and  their  de- 
scendants now  are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  all  such  of  them  as  their  local  and 
other  circumstances  enabled  them  to  exercise  and 
enjoy. 

"  Resolved, —  4th,  That  the  foundation  of  Eng- 
lish liberty,  and  of  all  free  government,  is  a  right 
in  the  people  to  participate  in  their  legislative 
councils;  and  as  the  English  colonists  are  not  rep- 
resented, and  from  their  local  and  other  circum- 
stances, cannot  properly  be  represented  in  the 
British  Parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free  and 
exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several 
provincial  legislatures,  where  their  right  of  rep- 
resentation can  alone  be  preserved  in  all  cases  of 
taxation  and  internal  polity,  subject  only  to  the 
negative  of  their  sovereign  in  such  manner  as  has 
been  heretofore  used  and  accustomed;  but  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  regard  to  the  mu- 
tual interests  of  both  countries,  we  cheerfully  con- 
sent to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  as  are  bona  /ide  restrained  to  the 
regulation  of  our  external  commerce,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  commercial  advantages  of 
the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  members ;  ex- 
cluding every  idea  of  taxation,  external  or  inter- 
nal, for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects  of  Amer- 
ica, without  their  consent. 

"Resolved, —  5th,  That  the  respective  colonies 
are  entitled  to  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
more  especially  to  the  great  and  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage, 
according  to  the  course  of  that  law. 

"  Resolved, —  6th,  That  they  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  such  of  the  English  statutes  as  existed 
at  the  time  of  their  colonization;  and  which  they 
have,  by  experience,  respectively  found  to  be  ap- 


plicable  to  their  several  local  and   other  circum 
stances. 

"  Resolved, —  7th,  That  these,  his  majesty's  col- 
onies are  likewise  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  oy 
roj-al  cliarters,  or  secured  by  their  several  oodes 
of  provincial  laws. 

"  Resolved, —  8th,  That  tliey  have  a  right  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  consider  of  tlieir  grievances,  and 
petition  the  king;  and  that  all  prosecutions,  pro- 
hibitory proclamations,  and  commitments,  for  the 
same,  are  illegal. 

"  Resolved, —  9th,  That  the  keeping  a  standing 
army  in  these  colonies  in  times  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony  in 
which  such  army  is  kept,  is  against  law. 

"  Resolved, —  10th,  It  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  good  government,  and  rendered;  essential  by  the 
English  constitution,  that  the  constituent  branches 
of  the  legislature  be  independent  of  each  other ; 
that,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  legislative  power 
in  several  colonies,  by  a  council  appointed  during 
pleasure  by  the  crown,  is  unconstitutional,  dan- 
gerous, and  destruction  to  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 
can legislation. 

"All  and  each  of  which  the  aforesaid  deputies, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  constituents,  do 
claim,  demand,  and  insist  on,  as  their  indubitable 
rights  and  liberties,  which  cannot  be  legally  taken 
from  them,  altered,  or  abridged  by  any  power 
whatever,  without  their  own  consent,  by  their  rep- 
resentatives in  their  several  provincial  legisla- 
tures. In  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we  find  many 
infringements  and  violations  of  the  foregoing 
rights,  which,  from  an  ardent  desire  that  harmony 
and  mutual  intercourse  of  afl'ection  and  interest 
may  be  restored,  we  pass  over  for  the  present,  and 
proceed  to  state  such  acts  and  measures  as  have 
been  adopted  since  the  last  war,  which  demon- 
strate a  system  formed  to  enslave  America. 

"  Resolved, — 11th,  That  the  following  acts  of  Par- 
liament are  infringements  and  violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonists;  and  that  the  repeal  of  them 
is  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  restore  har- 
mony between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
colonies,  viz.,  the  several  acts  of  4  Geo.  III.,  cli.  15 
and  34;  5  Geo.  III.,  ch.  25;  6  Geo.  III.,  ch.  52;  7 
Geo.  III.,  ch.  41,  and  ch.  46;  8  Geo.  III.,  ch.  22,  which 
impose  duties  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue 
in  America,  extend  the  power  of  the  admiralty 
courts  beyond  their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the 
American  subject  of  trial  by  jury,  authorize  the 
judge's  certificate  to  indemnify  the  prosecutor 
from  damages  that  he  might  otherwise  be  liable 
to,  requiring  oppressive  security  from  a  claimant 
of  ships  and  goods  seized,  before  he  shall  be  al- 
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lowed  to  defend  his  property,  and  are  subversive 
of  American  rights. 

"Also,  12  Geo.  III.,  ch.  24,  entitled  'An  act  for 
the  better  securing  his  majesty's  dock  yards,  maga- 
zines, ships,  ammunition,  and  stores,'  which  de- 
clares a  new  offence  in  America,  and  deprives  the 
American  subject,  of  a  constitutional  trial  by  jury 
ci  the  vicinage,  by  authorizing  the  trial  of  any 
person,  charged  with  the  committing  any  offence 
described  in  the  said  act.  out  of  the  realm,  to  be 
indicted  and  tried  for  the  same,  in  any  shire  or 
county  within  the  realm. 

"Also  the  three  acts  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  for  stopping  the  port  and  blocking 
up  the  harbor  of  Boston,  for  altering  the  charter 
and  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that 
■which  is  entitled  'An  act  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  etc' 

"Also,  the  act  passed  in  the  same  session  for 
establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  abolishing  the  equitable  system 
of  English  laws,  and  erecting  a  tyranny  there,  to 
the  great  danger,  (from  so  total  a  dissimilarity  of 
religion,  law  and  government,)  of  the  neighboring 
British  colonies,  by  the  assistance  of  whose  blood 
and  treasure  the  said  country  was  conquered  from 
France. 

"Also,  the  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  for 
the  better  providing  suitable  quarters  for  otiicers 
and  soldiers  in  his  majesty's  service,  in  Korth 
America. 

"Also,  that  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in  sev- 
eral of  these  colonies,  in  time  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony  in 
which  such  army  is  kept,  is  against  law. 

"  To  these  grievous  acts  and  measures  Ameri- 
cans cannot  submit;  but  in  hopes  their  fellow 
subjects  in  Great  Britain  will,  on  a  revision  of 
them,  restore  us  to  that  state,  in  which  both 
countries  found  happiness  and  prosperity,  we  have, 
for  the  present,  only  resolved  to  pursue  the  fol- 
lowing peaceable  measures:  1.  To  enter  into  a 
nonimportation  association.  2.  To  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America : 
and  3.  To  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty, 
agreeably   to   resolutions   already  entered  into."  * 


*  See  Uie  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i,,  p.  19  et 
scq.;  MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  pp.  356-361; 
Taylor,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, app.  vi.  The  original  draft  and  the 
Declaration  as  adopted  will  be  found  in  John 
Adams,  Works,  vol.   ii.,  pp.  535-542. 


The  day  after  this  declaration  had 
been  adopted,  an  agreement  to  abstain 
from  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  was  passed,  and  all 
Americans  were  urged  to  carry  out 
its  provisions.  It  was  urged  also  that 
the  names  of  all  those  who  refused  to 
aid  the  colonists  in  their  struggle 
should  be  published  as  enemies  to 
America.  Slavery  was  also  de- 
nounced, as  being  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.*  Among 
the  other  papers  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, were  the  Address  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain,  drawn  up  by  John 
Jay,t  and  the  Memorial  to  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Colonies  drafted 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee.|  It  is  stated 
by  many  that  Patrick  Henry  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  king,  but,  while  he 
did  participate  in  the  convention,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  actually  had  a  hand 
in  this.  At  any  rate,  the  final  draft  as 
approved  by  Congress  was  drawn  up 
by  Dickinson,  1 1  Dickinson  prepared 
also  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Quebec,§  but  for  reasons  already 
stated,  this  had  little  effect  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province  and  failed 
to  induce  them  to  join  the  colonists 


*  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  pp.  23-26;  Mac- 
Donald,  Select  Charters,  pp.  362-367;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  195-196. 

t  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  pp.  26-31 ;  Pellew, 
John  Jay,  pp.   39-40.    See  Appendix  iii. 

%  Journal  of  Congress,  pp.  31-38;  Appendix  iv. 

II  Journal  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  pp.  46-49  ;  Tyler, 
Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  104-105;  Henry,  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  p.  243 ;  Hildreth,  vol.  ii., 
p.  44;  Appendix  v.;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  L, 
pp.  158-159. 

§  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  pp.  40-45. 
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against  the  mother  country.*  Regard- 
ing the  Continental  Congress,  Curtis 
says : 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  very  clear  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  relations  of  the  first  Congress  to 
the  colonies  which  instituted  it  will  not  enable  ug 
to  assign  to  it  the  character  of  a  government.  Its 
members  were  not  elected  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  a  revolution.  It  was  an  Assembly  con- 
vened from  separate  colonies,  each  of  which  had 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  imperial  govern- 
ment to  which  it  acknowledged  its  allegiance  to 
be  due,  and  each  of  which  regarded  it  as  essential 
to  its  own  interests  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress 
of  its  own  grievances.  The  idea  of  separating 
themselves  from  the  mother  country  had  not  been 
generally  entertained  by  the  people  of  any  of  the 
colonies.  All  their  public  proceedings  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disputes  down  to  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  first  Congress,  including  the 
instructions  given  to  those  delegates,  prove,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  they  looked  for  redress  and  relief 
to  means  which  they  regarded  as  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. 

"  Still,  although  this  Congress  did  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  functions  of  a  government,  or  pro- 
pose revolution  as  a  remedy  for  the  wrongs  of 
their  constituents,  they  regarded  and  styled  them- 
selves as  '  the  guardians  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  colonies';  and  in  that  capacity  they  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  redress,  in 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  constitutional  mode. 
These  steps,  however,  although  not  directly  revolu- 
tionary, had  a  revolutionary  tendency."  t 

Congress  completed  its  labors  and 
adjourned  on  October  26, 1774,  having 
made  provision  for  another  congress 
to   meet   the   following  May.     Every 


*  Cofiin,  The  Promnce  of  Quebec  and  the  Early 
American  Revolution,  p.  495  et  seq. 

t  Curtis,  History  of  the  Constitution,  vol.  i..  pp. 
17-20;  ibid.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  i..  pp.  11-12.  (Curtis  first  published 
the  History  of  the  Constitution  in  two  volumes 
in  1854  and  this  work  was  reprinted  unchanged  as 
volume  i.  of  his  Constitutional  History  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1880-1896,  Harper  &  Bros.). 


subject  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  was  discussed  fully  and 
fairly,  and  the  papers  issued  by  the 
Congress  have  been  termed  master- 
pieces of  political  wisdom  and  truth.* 
Washington  probably  took  no  share  in 
the  debates,  but  undoubtedly  his  in- 
fluence was  great  in  shaping  the 
actions  of  the  Congress.  Wlien  asked 
whom  he  thought  the  greatest  man  in 
the  Congress,  Patrick  Henry  is  re- 
ported to  have  said :  ' '  If  you  speak  of 
eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  ora- 
tor ;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  informa- 
tion and  sound  judgment,  Colonel 
Washington  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  man  on  that  floor."  f 

The  course  taken  by  Congress  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 
There  were  members  of  wealth  and 
influence  who  doubted  that  the  steps 
taken  were  proper  and  who  dreaded 


*  The  eulogium  of  Lord  Chatham  on  these  state 
papers  deserves  to  be  quoted  here :  "  When  your 
lordships  look  at  the  papers  transmitted  us  from 
America,  when  you  consider  their  decency,  firm- 
ness and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their 
cause  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself, 
I  must  declare  and  avow  that  *  *  *  for  solidity 
of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
conclusion,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand 
in  preference  to  the  General  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia. I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships 
that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such 
men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty 
continental  nation,  must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal." 
There  are  several  diff"erent  versions  of  this  speech. 
This  is  taken  from  Hansard's  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, vol.  xviii.,  pp.  155-156,  note.  See  also  Green, 
William  Pitt,  pp.  346-347. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  78;  Wirt,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  p.  113  (3d  ed.)  ;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, pp.  122-123;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  1.,  p.  431. 
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the  prospect  of  an  open  rupture  with 
the  mother  country.*  As  Guizot  says : 
*'  Men  of  very  different  dispositions 
met  together.  Some,  full  of  respect 
and  attachment  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, others  passionately  absorbed  in 
that  American  fatherland  which  was 
rising  under  their  eyes  and  by  their 
hands;  the  former  grieved  and 
anxious,  the  latter  daring  and  con- 
fident, but  all  governed  and  united  by 
the  same  feeling  of  dignity,  a  like  re- 
solve of  resistance,  giving  free  play 
to  the  variety  of  their  ideas  and  fan- 
cies, without  any  lasting  or  wide  divi- 
sion occurring  between  them.  On  the 
contrary,  respecting  one  another  in 
their  reciprocal  liberty,  and  discuss- 
ing the  great  affair  of  the  country 
together  with  conscientious  respect, 
with  that  spirit  of  mutual  deference 
and  of  justice,  which  assures  success 
and  makes  its  purchase  less  costly." 
Nevertheless,  whatever  differences 
may  have  existed  among  the  members 
of  Congress,  they  were  not  known  to 
the  public,  and  to  all  appearances  the 


*  See  Frothingham,  Fise  of  the  Republic,  p.  377 
€t  seq.  for  some  expressions  of  denunciation  and 
also  of  praise.  See  also  Strauss,  Origin  of  Repub- 
lican Form  of  Government  in  the  United  States, 
p.  5 ;  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional  and  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  2  (English 
trans.)  ;  also  3Iassachusetts  Historical  Collections, 
4th  series,  vol.  iv.  On  the  subject  of  the  Loyalists, 
their  principles,  their  attitude  toward  independ- 
ence, etc.,  see  A.  C.  Flick,  Loyalism  in  'Sew  York 
during  the  Revolution ;  Van  Tyne,  The  Loyalists 
in  the  American  Revolution ;  Sabine,  American 
Loyalists;  Ryerson,  Loyalists  of  America;  Eliza- 
beth Johnston,  Recollections  of  a  Georgia  Loyalist; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
i.,  p.  240  et  seq. 

Vol.  11  —  21 


various  acts  passed  by  this  Assembly 
were  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the 
whole  body.* 

The  greatest  endorsement  of  the 
measures  came  when  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  were  made  public.  They 
were  given  a  generous  and  hearty  ap- 
jH'obation,  and  the  people  everj^where 
began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
final  issue, t  but  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly, which  was  now  under  Loyalist 
influence,  refused  to  sanction  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress, t  and  in  the 
other  colonies  also  more  or  less  dis- 
satisfaction existed.  At  this  time,  too, 
and  for  some  time  subsequent,  ap- 
jieared  pamphlets  written  by  a 
*'  Westchester  Farmer  "  attacking 
the  Whig  arguments  and  the  proceed- 
ings. To  these  Alexander  Hamilton 
replied  in  an  article  entitled  A  Full 
Vindication  of  the  Measures  of  the 
Congress  from  the  Calumnies  of 
their  Enemies.  The  "  Westchester 
Farmer  "  is  now  supposed  to  have 
been  Samuel  Seabury.||  Daniel  Leon- 
ard also  contributed  seventeen  papers 

*  On  the  proceedings  of  Congress  see  Frothing- 
ham, Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  3G.5-377;  and  the 
Journal  of  Congress;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  64-77. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  51  et  seq. 

X  On  the  situation  in  Xew  York  see  Flick, 
Loyalism  in  \ew  York,  p.  25  et  seq.,  and  author- 
ities cited;  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  393  et 
seq.;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  p.  41  et  seq. 

II  See  Seabury's  Memorial  in  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can  History,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  119-121.  See  also  Tyler, 
Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  pp. 
334-355,  384-391  for  a  review  of  the  pamphlets 
and  foot-notes  on  pp.  350-351  regarding  author- 
ship. Lodge  says  that  these  essays  by  Hamilton 
are  "little  short  of  wonderful "  as  Hamilton  was 
then  a  youth  of  only  seventeen  years.  See  Lodge's 
The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  vol.  i.,  p.  3, 
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to  the  Massachusetts  Gazette  and 
Post  Boy,  a  Tory  paper,  signing  them 
'*  Massachusettensis."  These  papers 
appeared  between  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1774,  and  the  middle  of  April, 

1775,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  author  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  property,  who  then  sailed 
for  England  and  later  for  Bermuda, 
where  he  died  in  1829.*  Another  of 
these  was  Joseph  Galloway,  a  member 
of  Congress,  who  opposed  resistance 
by  force.  His  ''  Plan  of  the  Proposed 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  "  had  been  rejected  by  the 
first  Congress,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  refused  reelection,  and 
began  to  attack  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  his  chief  work  being  A  Can- 
did Examination  of  the  Mutual 
Claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colo- 
nies, etc.  Perceiving  that  his  convic- 
tions completely  conflicted  with  the 
views  of  his  compatriots,  he  retired 
from   public  life   in   the   autumn   of 

1776,  joined  the  British  army,  which 
he  accompanied  across  Jersey,  and 
while  it  was  in  Philadelphia  rendered 
important  services  to  it  as  superin- 
tendent of  police,  of  the  port  and 
of  prohibited  articles,  as  well  as  in 


and  the  same  author's  Life  of  Alexander  Eamilion, 
pp.  8-9.  See  also  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Life  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  vol.  i.,  pp.  13-15  on  the 
authorship;  W.  G.  Sumner,  Life  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  pp.  4-6. 

*  See  George  A.  Ward,  The  Journal  and  Letters 
of  the  Late  Samuel  Curwen,  etc.,  pp.  434—443,  548; 
Sabine,  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  10-12.  See  also  the  review  of  the  papers 
by  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  pp.  356-368. 


enlisting  Loyalist  troops.  He  later 
went  to  England,  where  he  died  in 
1803.*  In  addition  to  his  reply  to  the 
*'  Westchester  Farmer,"  Hamilton 
showed  in  his  other  writings  at  this 
time  a  depth  of  knowledge  and  a  ripe- 
ness of  judgment  that  were  profound, 
these  works  consisting  chiefly  of 
Remarks  on  the  Quebec  Bill,  his  let- 
ters under  the  signature  of  ''Junius  " 
(published  in  1778),  his  essays  over 
the  signature  "  The  Continentalist  " 
(published  in  1781)  and  his  letter  to 
James  Duane  in  1780  (which  contains 
a  powerful  statement  of  the  defects  of 
the  articles  of  confederation ).t  John 
Adams  also  entered  the  list  on  the 
Whig  side  in  a  series  of  articles  over 
the  signature  "  Novanglus,"  appear- 
ing in  the  Boston  Gazette  from  Jan- 
uary to  April,  1775,  sharply  attacking 
the  arguments  put  forth  by  "  Massa- 
chusettensis." t  President  Myles 
Cooper  of  King's  College,  New  York, 
was  one  of  those  who  became  odious 
to  the  advocates  of  radical  measures 
because  of  his  leaning  to  the  Loyalists 
and  his  pamphlets  supporting  their 
views.  In  August,  1775,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  a  British  warship  in 
the  harbor,  later  making  his  way  to 
England,  where  he  wrote  and  spoke 


*  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  pp.  369-383.  The  account  of  his 
life  in  Sabine's  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  453-457,  should  be  read  very  dis- 
criminatingly. 

t  These  writings,  in  the  order  named,  will  bp 
found  in  Lodge's  edition  of  The  Works  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  vol.  i.,  pp.  171-178,  189-200,  229- 
273,  203-228. 

t  See  John  Adams'  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  3-177. 
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on  his  experience  and  various  phases 
of  the  Revolution.*  Among  those 
who  replied  to  Cooper  was  Charles 
Lee,  who  attacked  Cooper  in  a 
sprightly  brochure  entitled  Strictures 
on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "A  Friendly 
Address  to  All  Reasonable  Ameri- 
cans." f  Philip  Freneau  also  wrote 
a  number  of  brilliant  satires  at  this 
time. I 

But  while  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  people  as  a  whole  were 


united.  As  Warren  says  in  a  letter 
to  Quincy:  *'  It  is  the  united  voice  of 
America  to  preserve  their  freedom,  or 
lose  their  lives  in  defence  of  it.  Their 
resolutions  are  not  the  results  of  in- 
considerate rashness,  but  the  sound 
result  of  sober  inquiry  and  delibera- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  the  true 
spirit  of  liberty  was  never  so  univer- 
sally diffused  through  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  people,  in  any  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  now  is 
through  all  North  America."  * 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 

I.      THE   QUEBEC   ACT.      ANNO   DECIMO   QUARTO   GEORGII    III.   REGIS.    CAP.   LXXXIII. 


An  Act  for  making  more  effectual  Provision  for 
the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in 
North  America. 

Whereas  His  Majesty,  by  His  Royal  Proclama- 
tion, bearing  Date  the  Seventh  Day  of  October, 
in  the  Third  Year  of  His  Reign,  thought  fit  to  de- 
clare the  Provisions  which  had  been  made  in  re- 
spect to  certain  Countries,  Territories,  and  Islands 
in  America,  ceded  to  His  Majesty  by  the  definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace,  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  Tenth 
Day  of  February,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-three:  And  whereas,  by  the  Arrangements 
made  by  the  said  Royal  Proclamation,  a  very 
large  Extent  of  Country,  within  which  there  were 
several  Colonies  and  Settlements  of  the  Subjects  of 
France,  who  claimed  to  remain  therein  under  the 
Faith  of  the  said  Treaty,  was  left,  without  any 
Provision  being  made  for  the  Administration  of 
Civil  Government  therein ;  and  certain  Parts  of 
the  Territory  of  Canada,  where  sedentary  Fish- 
eries had  been  established  and  carried  on  by  the 
Subjects  of  France,  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Prov- 
ince of  Canada,  under  Grants  and  Concessions  from 
the  Government  thereof,  were  annexed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Newfoundland,  and  thereby  subjected 
to   Regulations    inconsistent    with   the    Nature   of 


•  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  pp.  392-395. 
t  Ibid,  pp.   395-400. 
t  Ibid,  passim,  particularly  chap.  xix. 


such  Fisheries:  May  it  therefore  please  Your  most 
Evcellent  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted; 
and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
That  all  the  Territories,  Islands,  and  Countries 
in  North  America,  belonging  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  bounded  on  the  South  by  a  Line 
from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  along  the  High  Lands 
which  divide  the  Rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  River  Saint  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Sea,  to  a  Point  in  Forty-five  Degrees 
of  Northern  Latitude,  on  the  Eastern  Bank  of  the 
River  Connecticut,  keeping  the  same  Latitude  di- 
rectly West,  through  the  Lake  Champlain,  until, 
in  the  same  Latitude,  it  meets  the  River  Saint 
Lawrence;  from  thence  up  the  Eastern  Bank  of 
the  said  River  to  the  Lake  Ontario;  thence 
through  the  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  River  com- 
monly called  Niagara ;  and  thence  along  by  the 
Eastern  and  South-eastern  Bank  of  Lake  Erie, 
following  the  said  Bank,  until  the  same  shall  be 
intersected  by  the  Northern  Boundary,  granted  by 
the  Charter  of  the  Province  of  Pensylvania,  in 
case  the  same  shall  be  so  intersected;   and  from 


*  See  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
p.  205.     See  also  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Repub- 


lic, p.  395  et  seq. 
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thence  along  the  said  Northern  and  Western  Boun- 
daries of  tlie  said  Province,  until  the  said  West- 
tern  Boundary  strike  the  Ohio:  But  in  case  the 
said  Bank  of  the  said  Lake  shall  not  be  found 
to  be  so  intersected,  then  following  the  said 
Bank  until  it  shall  arrive  at  that  Point  of 
the  said  Bank  which  shall  be  nearest  to  the 
North-western  Angle  of  the  said  Province  of 
Pensylvania,  and  thence,  by  a  right  Line,  to  the 
said  North-western  Angle  of  the  said  Province; 
and  thence  along  the  Western  Boundary  of  the 
said  Province,  until  it  strike  the  River  Ohio; 
and  along  the  Bank  of  the  said  River,  Westward, 
to  the  Banks  of  the  ^lississippi,  and  Northward 
to  the  Southern  Boundary  of  the  Territory  granted 
to  the  Merchants  Adventurers  to  England,  trading 
to  Hudson's  Bay;  and  also  all  such  Territories, 
Islands  and  Countries,  which  have,  since  the  Tenth 
of  February,  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  been  made  Part  of  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  during 
His  Majesty's  Pleasure,  annexed  to,  and  made  Part 
and  Parcel  of,  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  created 
and  established  by  the  said  Royal  Proclamation 
of  the  Seventh  of  October,  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Provided  always.  That  nothing  herein  contained, 
relative  to  the  Boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
shall  in  anywise  affect  the  Boundaries  of  any  other 
Colony. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  to  make  void,  or  to  vary  or  alter 
any  Right,  Title  or  Possession,  derived  under  any 
Grant,  Conveyance,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  of  or 
to  any  Lands  within  the  said  Province,  or  the 
Provinces  thereto  adjoining;  but  that  the  same 
shall  remain  and  be  in  Force,  and  have  Effect,  as 
if  this  Act  had  never  been  made. 

And  wliereas  the  Provisions,  made  by  the  said 
Proclamation,  in  resjiect  to  the  Civil  Government 
of  the  said  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Powers  and 
Authorities  given  to  the  Governor  and  other  Civil 
Officers  of  the  said  Province,  by  the  Grants  and 
Commissions  issued  in  consequence  thereof,  have 
been  found,  upon  Experience,  to  be  inapplicable  to 
the  State  and  Circumstances  of  the  said  Province, 
the  Inhabitants  whereof  amounted,  at  the  Con- 
quest, to  above  Sixty-five  thousand  Persons  pro- 
fessing the  Religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
enjoying  an  established  Form  of  Constitution  and 
System  of  Laws  by  which  their  Persons  and  Prop- 
erty had  been  protected,  governed,  and  ordered,  for 
a  long  Series  of  Years,  from  the  First  Establish- 
ment of  the  said  Province  of  Canada;  be  it  there- 
fore further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid, 


That  the  said  Proclamation,  so  far  as  the  same 
relates  to  the  said  Province  of  Quebec,  and  the 
Commission  under  the  Authority  whereof  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  said  Province  is  at  present  admin- 
istered, and  all  and  every  the  Ordinance  and  Or- 
dinances made  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Quebec  for  the  Time  being,  relative  to  the  Civil 
Government  and  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
said  Province,  and  all  Commissions  to  Judges  and 
other  Officers  thereof,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
revoked,  annulled,  and  made  void,  from  and  af- 
ter the  First  Day  of  May,  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and   seventy-five. 

And,  for  the  more  perfect  Security  and  Ease 
of  the  Minds  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Prov- 
ince, it  is  hereby  declared.  That  His  ^lajesty's 
Subjects,  professing  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  of  and  in  the  said  Province  of  Quebec,  may 
have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  the  free  Exercise  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  subject  to  the 
King's  Supremacy  and  established  by  an  Act,  made 
in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
over  all  the  Dominions  and  Countries  which  then 
did,  or  thereafter  should  belong,  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  this  Realm;  and  that  the  Clergy  of  the 
said  Church  may  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy,  their 
accustomed  Dues  and  Rights,  with  respect  to  such 
Persons  only  as  shall  profess  the  said  Religion. 

Provided  nevertheess,  That  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  or  Successors,  to  make 
such  Provision  out  of  the  rest  of  the  said  accus- 
tomed Dues  and  Rights,  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  for  the  Mainte- 
nance and  Support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy  within 
the  said  Province,  as  he  or  they  shall,  from  Time 
to   Time,   think  necessary   and   expedient. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  no 
Person,  professing  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  residing  in  the  said  Province,  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  the  Oath  required  by  the  said 
Statute  passed  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  any  other  Oatlis  substituted 
by  any  other  act  in  the  Place  thereof;  but  that 
every  such  Person  who,  by  the  said  Statute  is 
required  to  take  the  Oath  therein  mentioned,  shall 
be  obliged,  and  hereby  required,  to  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  following  Oath  before  the  Governor,  or 
such  other  Person  in  such  Court  of  Record  as  His 
Majesty  shall  appoint,  who  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  administer  the  same;   videlicet. 

/  A.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  That 
I  toill  he  faithful,  and  hear  true  Allegiance  to  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE,  and  him  will  defend  to 
the  utmost  of  my  Power,  against  all  traiterous 
Conspiracies,  and  Attempts  whatsoever,  which 
shall   be  made   against    His   Person,   Crown   and 
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Dignity .,  and  I  tvill  do  my  utmost  Endeavor  to 
disclose  and  make  known  to  His  Majesty,  His 
Heirs  and  l^uccessors,  all  Treasons,  and  traiterous 
Conspiracies,  and  Attempts,  which  I  shall  know  to 
be  against  Him,  or  any  of  Them-;  and  all  this  I 
do  swear  tcithout  any  Equivocation,  mental  Eva- 
sion, or  secret  Reservation,  and  renouncing  all 
Pardons  and  Dispensations  from  any  Power  or 
Persons   whomsoever  to   the  Contrary. 

SO   HELP  ME  GOD. 

And  every  such  Person,  who  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  take  the  said  Oath  before  mentioned,  shall 
incur  and  be  liable  to  the  same  Penalties,  Forfeit- 
ures, Disabilities,  and  Incapacities,  as  he  would 
have  incurred  and  been  liable  to  for  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  take  the  Oath  required  by  the  said 
Statute  passed  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority 
aforesaid.  That  all  His  Majesty's  Canadian  Sub- 
jects, within  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  religious 
Orders  and  Communities  only  excepted,  may  also 
hold  and  enjoy  their  Property  and  Possessions, 
together  with  all  Customs  and  Usages  relative 
thereto,  and  all  other  their  Civil  Rights,  in  as 
large,  ample,  and  beneficial  Manner,  as  if  the  said 
Proclamation,  Commissions,  Ordinances,  and  other 
Acts  and  Instruments,  had  not  been  made,  and  as 
may  consist  with  their  Allegiance  to  His  Majesty, 
and  Subjection  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain;  and  that  in  all  Matters  of  Contro- 
versy, relative  to  Property  and  Civil  Rights,  Re- 
sort shall  be  had  to  the  Laws  of  Canada,  as  the 
Rule  for  the  Decision  of  the  same ;  and  all  Causes 
that  shall  hereafter  be  instituted  in  any  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  to  be  appointed  within  and  for 
the  said  Province,  by  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and 
Successors,  shall,  with  respect  to  such  Property 
and  Rights,  be  determined  agreeably  to  the  said 
Laws  and  Customs  of  Canada,  until  they  shall  be 
varied  or  altered  by  any  Ordinances,  that  shall, 
from  Time  to  Time,  be  passed  in  the  said  Prov- 
ince by  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  or 
Commander  in  Chief,  for  the  Time  being,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  same,  to  be  appointed  in  Manner 
herein-after  mentioned. 

Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
any  Lands  that  have  been  granted  by  His  Ma- 
jesty, or  shall  hereafter  be  granted  by  His  Ma- 
esty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  to  be  holden  in 
free  and  common  Soccage. 

Provided  also,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
to  and  for  every  Person  that  is  Owner  of  any 
Lanas,  Goods,  or  Credits,  in  the  said  Province,  and 


that  has  a  Right  to  alienate  the  said  Lands,  Goods, 
or  Credits  in  his  or  her  Life-time,  by  Deed  of  Sale, 
Gift,  or  otherwise,  to  devise  or  bequeath  the  same 
at  his  or  her  Death,  by  his  or  her  last  Will  and 
Testament;  any  Law.  Usage,  or  Custom,  hereto- 
fore or  now  prevailing  in  the  Province,  to  the 
Contrary  hereof  in  any-wise  notwithstanding; 
such  Will  being  executed,  either  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Canada,  or  according  to  the  Forms  pre- 
scribed by  the   Laws  of   England. 

And  whereas  the  Certainty  and  Lenity  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England,  and  the  Benefits  and 
Advantages  resulting  from  the  Use  of  it,  have 
been  sensibly  felt  by  the  Inhabitants,  from  an 
Experience  of  more  than  Nine  Years,  during  which 
it  has  been  uniformly  administered ;  be  it  there- 
fore further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  same  shall  continue  to  be  administered, 
and  shall  be  observed  as  Law  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  as  well  in  the  Description  and  Quality  of 
the  Offence  as  in  the  Method  of  Prosecution  and 
Trial;  and  the  Punishments  and  Forfeitures 
thereby  inflicted  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
Rule  of  Criminal  Law,  or  Mode  of  Proceeding 
thereon,  which  did  or  might  prevail  in  the  said 
Province  before  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-four;  any  Thing  in 
this  Act  to  the  Contrary  thereof  in  any  Respect 
notwithstanding;  subject  nevertheless  to  such  Al- 
terations and  Amendments  as  the  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant-governor, or  Commander  in  Chief  for  the 
Time  being,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  legislative  Council  of  the  said  Province, 
hereafter  to  be  appointed,  shall,  from  Time  to 
Time,  cause  to  be  made  therein,  in  Manner  here- 
in-after directed. 

And  vvliereas  it  may  be  necessary  to  ordain  many 
Regulations  for  the  future  Welfare  and  good  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  Occasions 
of  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  nor,  without 
much  Delay  and  Inconvenience,  be  provided  for, 
without  intrusting  that  Authority,  for  a  certain 
Time,  and  under  proper  Restrictions,  to  Persons 
resident  there:  And  whereas  it  is  at  present  in- 
expedient to  call  an  Assembly ;  be  it  therefore  en- 
acted by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and 
Successors,  by  Warrant  under  His  or  Their  Signet 
or  Sign  Manual,  and  with  the  Advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  constitute  and  appoint  a  Council  for 
the  Aflfairs  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  consist  of 
such  Persons  resident  there,  not  exceeding  Twenty- 
three,  nor  less  than  Seventeen,  as  His  Majesty, 
His  Heirs  and  Successors,  shall  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point; and  upon  the  Death,  Removal,  or  Absence 
of  any  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Council,  in  like 
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Manner  to  constitute  and  appoint  such  and  so 
many  other  Person  or  Persons  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  Vacancy  or  Vacancies;  which 
Council,  so  appointed  and  nominated,  or  the  major 
Part  thereof  shall  have  Power  and  Authority  to 
make  Ordinances  for  the  Peace,  Welfare,  and  good 
Government,  of  the  said  Province,  with  the  Con- 
sent of  His  Majesty's  Governor,  or,  in  his  Ab- 
sence, of  the  Lieutenant-governor,  or  Commander 
in  Chief  for  the  Time  being. 

Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  extend  to  authorise  or  impower  the 
said  legislative  Council  to  lay  any  Taxes  or  Du- 
ties within  the  said  Province,  such  Rates  and 
Taxes  only  excepted  as  the  Inhabitants  of  any 
Town  or  District  within  tlie  said  Province  may  be 
authorised  by  the  said  Council  to  assess,  levy,  and 
apply,  within  the  said  Town  or  District,  for  the 
Purpose  of  making  Roads,  erecting  and  repairing 
publick  Buildings,  or  for  any  other  Purpose  re- 
specting the  local  Convenience  and  Oeconomy  of 
such  Town  or  District. 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  Author- 
ity aforesaid,  That  every  Ordinance  so  to  be  made, 
shall,  within  Six  IVIonths,  be  transmitted  by  the 
Governor,  or,  in  his  Absence,  by  the  Lieutenant- 
governor,  or  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  Time 
being,  and  laid  before  His  Majesty  for  His  Royal 
Approbation;  and  if  His  Majesty  shall  think  nt 
to  disallow  thereof,  the  same  shall  cease  and  be 
void  from  the  Time  that  His  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  thereupon  shall  be  promulgated  at  Quebec. 

Provided  also,  that  no  Ordinance  touching  Re- 
ligion, or  by  which  any  Punishment  may  be  in- 
flicted greater  than  Fine  or  Imprisonment  for 
Three  Months,  shall  be  of  any  Force  or  Effect, 
until  the  same  shall  have  received  His  Majesty's 
Approbation. 


Provided  also.  That  no  Ordinance  shall  be  passed 
at  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  where  less  than  a 
Majority  of  the  whole  Council  is  present,  or  at 
any  Time  except  between  the  First  Day  of  Janu- 
ary and  the  First  Day  of  May,  unless  upon  some 
urgent  Occasion,  in  which  Case  every  Member 
thereof  resident  at  Quebec,  or  within  Fifty  Miles 
thereof,  shall  be  personally  summoned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, or,  in  his  Absence,  by  the  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, or  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  Time  be- 
ing, to  attend  the  same. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority 
aforesaid.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend, or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  prevent  or 
hinder  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  by 
His  or  Their  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Great  Britain,  from  erecting,  constituting,  and 
appointing,  such  Courts  of  Criminal,  Civil,  and 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  within  and  for  the  said 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  appointing,  from  Time  to 
Time,  the  Judges  and  Officers  thereof,  as  His 
Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  shall  think 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  Circumstances  of  the 
said  Province. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  repeal  or  make  void,  within 
the  said  Province  of  Quebec,  any  Act  or  Acts  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  heretofore  made, 
for  prohibiting,  restraining,  or  regulating,  the 
Trade  or  Commerce  of  His  Majesty's  Colonies  and 
Plantations  in  America ;  but  that  all  and  every 
the  said  Acts,  and  also  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
heretofore  made  concerning  or  respecting  the  said 
Colonies  and  Plantations,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
declared  to  be,  in  Force,  within  the  said  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  every  Part  thereof. 


II. 


AN  ASSOCIATION   SIGNED  BY  EIGHTY-NINE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LATE  HOUSE  OF  BURGESSES. 


We,  his  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  late  representatives  of  the  good  people 
of  this  country,  having  been  deprived,  by  the 
sudden  interposition  of  the  executive  part  of  this 
government,  from  giving  our  countrymen  the  ad- 
vice we  wished  to  convey  to  them,  in  a  legis- 
lative capacity,  find  ourselves  under  the  hard  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  this,  the  only  method  we  have 
left,  of  pointing  out  to  our  countrj-men  such 
measures  as,  in  our  opinion,  are  best  fitted  to  se- 
cure our  dear  rights  and  liberty  from  destruction, 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  power  now  lifted  against 
North  America.  With  much  grief  we  find,  that 
our  dutiful  applications  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
security  of  our  just,  ancient,   and   constitutional 


rights,  have  been  not  only  disregarded,  but  that  a 
determined  system  is  formed  and  pressed,  for 
reducing  the  inhabitants  of  British  America  to 
slavery,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  payment  of 
taxes,  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives;  and  that,  in  pursuit  of 
this  system,  we  find  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, lately  passed,  for  stopping  the  harbor  and 
commerce  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  our  sister 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  until  the  people 
there  submit  to  the  payment  of  such  unconstitu- 
tional taxes;  and  which  act  most  violently  and 
arbitrarily  deprives  them  of  their  property,  in 
wharves  erected  by  private  persons,  at  their  own 
great  and   proper  expense;    which   act   is,   in  our 
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opinion,  a  most  dangerous  attempt  to  destroy  the 
constitutional  liberty  and  rights  of  all  North 
America.  It  is  further  our  opinion,  that  as  tea, 
on  its  importation  into  America,  is  charged  with 
a  duty  imposed  by  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue  without  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  ought  not  to  be  used  by  any  person  who 
wishes  well  to  the  constitutional  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  British  America.  And  whereas  the  India 
Company  have  ungenerously  attempted  the  ruin 
of  America,  by  sending  many  ships  loaded  with 
tea  into  the  colonies,  thereby  intending  to  fix  a 
precedent  in  favor  of  arbitrary  taxation,  we  deem 
it  highly  proper,  and  do  accordingly  recommend 
it  strongly  to  our  countrymen,  not  to  purchase 
or  use  any  kind  of  East  India  commodity  what- 
soever, except  saltpetre  and  spices,  until  the  griev- 
ances of  America  are  redressed.  We  are  further 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  an  attack  made  on  one  of 
our  sister  colonies,  to  compel  submission  to  arbi- 
trary taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  British 
America,  and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all, 


unless  the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied. 
And  for  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  to  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  that  they  commu- 
nicate with  their  several  corresponding  committees, 
on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  from  the 
several  colonies  of  British  America,  to  meet  in 
general  congress,  at  such  place,  annually,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  convenient;  there  to  deliberate 
on  those  general  measures  which  the  united  inter- 
ests of  America  may  from  time  to  time  require. 
A  tender  regard  for  the  interest  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,  prevents  us  from  going  further  at 
this  time;  most  earnestly  hoping,  that  the  uncon- 
stitutional principle  of  taxing  the  colonies  without 
their  consent  will  not  be  persisted  in,  thereby  to 
compel  us,  against  our  will,  to  avoid  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Britain.  Wishing  them 
and  our  people  free  and  happy,  we  are  their  af- 
fectionate friends,  the  late  Representatives  of 
Virginia. 

The  27th   day  of  May,   1774. 


III.       ADDRESS   TO    THE    PEOPLE    OF    GREAT   BRITAIN.' 


When  a  nation,  led  to  greatness  by  the  hand 
of  liberty,  and  possessed  of  all  the  glory  that 
heroism,  munificence,  and  humanity  can  bestow, 
descends  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  forging  chains 
for  her  friends  and  children,  and  instead  of  giving 
support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for  slavery 
and  oppression,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  she  has 
ceased  to  be  virtuous,  or  been  extremely  negligent 
in  the  appointment  of  her  rulers. 

In  almost  every  age,  in  repeated  conflicts,  in 
long  and  bloody  wars,  as  well  civil  as  foreign, 
against  many  and  powerful  nations,  against  the 
open  assaults  of  enemies,  and  the  more  dangerous 
treachery  of  friends,  have  the  inhabitants  of  your 
island,  your  great  and  glorious  ancestors,  -main- 
tained their  independence,  and  transmitted  the 
rights  of  men,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty,  to  you, 
their  posterity. 

Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  we,  who  are 
descended  from  the  same  common  ancestors ;  that 
we,  whose  forefathers  participated  in  all  the 
rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  constitutions  you  so 
justly  boast  of,  and  who  have  carefully  conveyed 
the  same  fair  inheritance  to  us,  guaranteed  by  the 
plighted  faith  of  government  and  the  most  solemn, 
compacts  with  British  sovereigns,  should  refuse  to 
surrender  them  to  men,  who  found  their  claims  on 
no  principles  of  reason,  and  who  prosecute  them 
with  a  design,  that  by  having  our  lives  and  prop- 


•Adopted  October  21,  1774. 


erty  in  their  power,  they  may,  with  the  greatest 
facility,  enslave  you.  The  cause  of  America  Is 
now  the  object  of  universal  attention:  it  has  at 
length  become  very  serious.  This  unhappy  coun- 
try has  not  only  been  oppressed,  but  abused  and 
misrepresented ;  and  the  duty  we  owe  ourselves 
and  posterity,  to  your  interest,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  British  empire,  leads  us  to  address 
you  on  this  very  important  subject.  Know  then, 
That  we  consider  ourselves,  and  do  insist,  that  we 
are  and  ought  to  be,  as  free  as  our  fellow  subjects 
in  Britain,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right 
to  take  our  property  from  us,  without  our  con- 
sent. That  we  claim  all  the  benefits  secured  to 
its  subjects  by  the  English  constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly that  inestimable  one  of  trial  by  jury. 
That  we  hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty,  that 
no  man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punished  for 
supposed  oflfences,  without  having  an  opportunity 
of  making  his  defence.  That  we  think  the  Legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain  is  not  authorized,  by  the 
constitution,  to  establish  a  religion,  fraught  with 
sanguinary  and  impious  tenets,  or  to  erect  an 
arbitrary  form  of  government,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe.  These  rights  we,  as  well  as  you,  deem 
sacred;  and  yet,  sacred  as  they  are,  they  have, 
with  many  others,  been  repeatedly  and  flagrantly 
violated. 

Are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain  lords  of  their  own  property?  Can  it  be 
taken    from    them    without    their    consent?    Will 
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they  yield  it  to  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  any  man, 
or  number  of  men  whatever?  You  know  they 
will  not.  Why  then  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  in  America  less  lords  of  their  property  than 
you  are  of  yours?  Or  why  should  they  submit 
it  to  the  disposal  of  your  Parliament,  or  of  any 
other  parliament  or  council  in  the  world,  not  of 
tlieir  election?  Can  the  intervention  of  the  sea 
that  divides  us,  cause  disparity  in  rights,  or  can 
any  reason  be  given  why  English  subjects  who 
live  three  thousand  miles  from  the  royal  palace, 
should  enjoy  less  liberty  than  those  who  are  three 
hundred  miles  distant  from  it? 

Reason  looks  with  indignation  on  such  distinc- 
tions, and  freemen  can  never  perceive  their  pro- 
priety. And  yet,  however  chimerical  and  unjust 
such  discriminations  are,  the  Parliament  assert 
they  have  a  right  to  bind  us,  in  all  cases,  without 
exception,  whether  we  consent  or  not;  that  they 
may  take  and  use  our  property  when  and  in  what 
manner  they  please ;  that  we  are  pensioners  on 
their  bounty,  for  all  that  we  possess,  and  can 
hold  it  no  longer  than  they  vouchsafe  to  permit. 
Such  declarations  we  consider  as  heresies  in  Eng- 
lish politics ;  and  which  can  no  more  operate  to 
deprive  us  of  our  property,  than  the  interdicts  of 
the  pope  can  divest  kings  of  sceptres,  which  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
have  place  in  their  hands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  —  a  war  ren- 
dered glorious  by  the  abilities  and  integrity  of 
a  minister,  to  whose  efforts  the  British  empire 
owes  its  safety  and  its  fame;  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  war,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  a  minister  of 
principles  and  of  a  family  unfriendly  to  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  and  inimical  to  liberty:  we  say,  at 
this  period,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  man, 
a  plan  for  enslaving  your  fellow  subjects  in  Amer- 
ica was  concerted,  and  has  ever  since  been  pertina- 
ciously carrying  into  execution. 

Prior  to  this  era  you  were  content  with  draw- 
ing from  us  the  wealth  produced  by  our  commerce. 
You  constrained  our  trade  in  every  way  that 
would  conduce  to  your  emoluments.  You  exer- 
cised unbounded  sovereignty  over  the  sea.  You 
named  the  ports  and  nations  to  which  alone  our 
merchandise  should  be  carried,  and  with  whom 
alone  we  should  trade:  and  though  some  of  these 
restrictions  were  grievous,  we  nevertheless  did  not 
complain;  we  looked  up  to  you  as  to  our  parent 
state,  to  which  we  were  bound  by  the  strongest 
ties,  and  were  happy  in  being  instrumental  to 
your  properity  and  your  grandeur. 

We  call  upon  you  yourselves,  to  witness  our 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  common  interests 


of  the  whole  empire:  did  we  not,  in  the  last  war, 
add  all  the  strength  of  this  vast  continent  to  tlie 
force  which  repelled  our  common  enemy?  Did 
we  not  leave  our  native  shores,  and  meet  disease 
and  deatli,  to  promote  the  success  of  British  arms 
in  foreign  climates?  Did  you  not  thank  us  for 
our  zeal,  and  even  reimburse  us  large  sums  of 
money,  which  you  confessed  we  had  advanced  be- 
yond our  proportion  and  far  beyond  our  abilities? 
You  did. 

To  what  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the 
sudden  change  of  treatment,  and  that  system  of 
slavery  which  was  prepared  for  us  at  the  restora- 
tion of  peace? 

Before  we  had  recovered  from  the  distresses 
wliich  ever  attend  war,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
drain  this  country  of  all  its  money,  by  the  oppres- 
sive Stamp  Act.  Paint,  glass,  and  other  commod- 
ities, which  you  would  not  permit  us  to  purchase 
of  other  nations,  were  taxed;  nay,  although  no 
wine  is  made  in  any  country  subject  to  the  British 
state,  you  prohibited  our  procuring  it  of  foreigners 
without  paying  a  tax,  imposed  by  yovir  Parlia- 
ment, on  all  we  imported.  These  and  many  other 
impositions  were  laid  upon  us  most  unjustly  and 
unconstitutionally  for  the  express  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue.  In  order  to  silence  complaint  it 
was,  indeed,  provided,  that  this  revenue  should 
be  expended  in  America,  for  its  protection  and 
defence.  These  exactions,  however,  can  receive  no 
justification  from  a  pretended  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting and  defending  us;  they  are  lavishly  squan- 
dered on  court  favorites  and  ministerial  depend- 
ents, generally  avowed  enemies  to  America, 
and  employing  themselves  by  partial  representa- 
tions to  traduce  and  embroil  the  colonies.  For 
the  necessary  support  of  government  here  we  ever 
were  and  ever  shall  be  ready  to  provide.  And 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  state  may  require 
it,  we  shall,  as  we  have  heretofore  done,  cheer- 
fully contribute  our  full  proportion  of  men  and 
money.  To  enforce  this  unconstitutional  and  un- 
just scheme  of  taxation,  every  fence  that  the 
wisdom  of  our  British  ancestors  had  carefully 
erected  against  arbitrary  power,  has  been  vio- 
lently thrown  down  in  America,  and  the  inesti- 
mable right  of  trial  by  jury  taken  away  in  cases 
that  touch  both  life  and  property.  It  was  or- 
dained, that  whenever  offences  should  be  com- 
mitted in  the  colonies  against  particular  acts,  im- 
posing various  duties  and  restrictions  upon  trade, 
the  prosecutor  might  bring  his  action  for  penal- 
ties in  the  courts  of  jidniiralty ;  by  which  means 
the  subject  lost  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  an 
honest  uninfluenced  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  was 
subjected  to  the  sad  necessity  of  being  judged  by  a 
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single  man,  a  creature  of  the  crown,  and  accord- 
ing to.  the  course  of  a  law,  which  exempted  the 
prosecutor  of  the  trouhle  of  proving  his  accusation, 
and  obliges  the  defender  either  to  evince  his  in- 
nocence, or  suffer.  To  give  this  new  judiciary  the 
greater  importance,  and  as  if  with  design  to  pro- 
tect false  accusers,  it  is  further  provided,  that 
the  judge's  certificate  of  there  having  been  prob- 
able causes  of  seizures  and  prosecution,  shall  pro- 
tect the  prosecutors  from  actions  at  common  law 
for  recovery  of  damages. 

By  the  course  of  our  laws,  offences  committed 
in  such  of  the  British  dominions,  in  which  courts 
are  established  and  justice  duly  and  regularly 
adtainistered,  shall  be  there  tried  by  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage.  There  the  offenders  and  the  witnesses 
are  known,  and  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be 
given  to  their  testimony  can  be  ascertained. 

In  all  these  colonies,  justice  is  regularly  and 
impartially  administered,  and  yet,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  some,  and  the  direction  of  other  acts  of 
parliament,  offenders  are  to  be  taken  by  force,  to- 
gether with  all  such  persons  as  may  be  pointed 
out  as  witnesses,  and  carried  to  England,  there 
to  be  tried  in  a  distant  land,  by  a  jury  of  stran- 
gers, and  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  that 
result  from  want  of  friends,  want  of  witnesses, 
and  want  of  money. 

When  the  design  of  raising  a  revenue,  from  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tea  in  Amer- 
ica, had  in  a  great  measure  been  rendered  abor- 
tive, by  our  ceasing  to  import  that  commodity,  a 
scheme  was  concerted  by  the  ministry  with  the 
East  India  company,  and  an  act  passed,  enabling 
and  encouraging  them  to  transport  and  vend  it 
in  the  colonies.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  giving 
success  to  this  insidious  manceuvre,  and  of  per- 
mitting a  precdent  of  taxation  thus  to  be  estab- 
lished among  us,  various  methods  were  adopted 
to  elude  the  stroke.  The  people  of  Boston,  then 
ruled  by  a  governor  whom,  as  well  as  his  prede- 
cessor, Sir  Francis  Bernard,  all  America  considers 
as  her  enemy,  were  exceedingly  embarrassed.  The 
ships  which  had  arrived  with  the  tea  were,  by  his 
management,  prevented  from  returning.  The 
duties  would  have  been  paid,  the  cargoes  landed 
and  exposed  to  sale;  a  governor's  influence  would 
have  procured  and  protected  many  purchases. 
While  the  town  was  suspended  by  deliberations 
on  this  important  subject,  the  tea  was  destroyed. 
Even  supposing  a  trespass  was  thereby  committed, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  tea  entitled  to  damages, 
the  courts  of  law  were  open,  and  judges,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  presided  in  them.  The  East  India 
company,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to  com- 
mence any  suits,  nor  did  they  even  demand  satis- 


faction, either  from  individuals  or  from  the  com- 
munity in  general.  The  ministry,  it  seems,  offi- 
cially made  the  case  their  own,  and  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation  descended  to  intermeddle  with  a 
dispute  about  private  property.  Divers  papers, 
letters,  and  other  unauthenticated  ex  parte  evi- 
dence were  laid  before  them;  neither  the  persons 
who  destroyed  the  tea  nor  the  people  of  Boston, 
were  called  upon  to  answer  the  complaint.  The 
ministry,  incensed  by  being  disappointed  in  a  fa- 
vorite scheme,  were  determined  to  recur  from  the 
little  arts  of  finesse,  to  open  force  and  unmanly 
violence.  The  port  of  Boston  was  blocked  up  by 
a  fleet,  and  an  army  placed  in  the  town.  Their 
trade  was  to  be  suspended,  and  thousands  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  gaining  subsistence  from  char- 
ity, till  they  should  submit  to  pass  under  the  yoke, 
and  consent  to  become  slaves,  by  confessing  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and  acquiescing  in 
whatever  disposition  they  might  think  proper  to 
make  of  their  lives  and  property. 

Let  justice  and  humanity  cease  to  be  the  boast 
of  your  nation!  Consult  your  history,  examine 
your  records  of  former  transactions;  nay,  turn 
to  the  annals  of  the  many  arbitrary  states  and 
kingdoms  that  surround  you,  and  show  us  a  single 
instance  of  men  being  condemned  to  suffer  for  im- 
puted crimes,  unheard,  unquestioned,  and  without 
even  the  specious  formality  of  a  trial ;  and  that, 
too,  by  laws  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  had  no  existence  at  the  time  of  the  fact 
committed!  If  it  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
proceedings  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  your 
laws  and  constitution,  the  task  will  become  more 
arduous  when  we  call  upon  our  ministerial  enemies 
to  justify,  not  only  condemning  men  untried  and 
by  hearsay,  but  involving  the  innocent  in  one 
common  punishment  with  the  guilty,  and  for  the 
acts  of  thirty  or  fort}',  to  bring  poverty,  distress, 
and  calamity,  on  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  these 
not  your  enemies,  but  your  friends,  brethren,  and 
fellow  subjects. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  to  us,  if  the 
catalogue  of  American  oppressions  ended  here.  It 
gives  us  pain  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
reminding  you,  that  under  the  confidence  reposed 
in  the  faith  of  government,  pledged  in  a  royal 
charter  from  the  British  sovereign,  the  forefathers 
of  the  present  inliabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
left  their  former  habitations,  and  establislied  that 
great,  flourishing,  and  loyal  colony.  Without  in- 
curring or  being  charged  with  a  forfeiture  of  their 
right,  without  being  heard,  without  being  tried, 
and  without  justice,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  this 
charter  is  destroyed,  their  liberties  violated,  their 
constitution    and    form    of    government    changed; 
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and  all  this  upon  no  better  pretence  than  because 
in  one  of  their  towns  a  trespass  was  committed 
upon  some  merchandise,  said  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  companies,  and  because  the  ministry  were  of 
opinion,  that  such  high  political  regulations  were 
necessary  to  due  subordination  and  obedience  to 
their  mandates. 

Xor  are  these  the  only  capital  grievances  under 
which  we  labor:  we  might  tell  of  dissolute,  weak, 
and  wicked  governors  having  been  set  over  us; 
of  legislatures  being  suspended  for  asserting  the 
rights  of  British  subjects;  of  needy  and  ignorant 
dependents  on  great  men  advanced  to  the  seats 
of  justice,  and  to  other  places  of  trust  and  im- 
portance; of  hard  restrictions  on  commerce,  and 
a  great  variety  of  lesser  evils,  the  recollection  of 
which  is  almost  lost  under  the  pressure  and  weight 
of  greater  and  more  poignant  calamities.  Now 
mark  the  progression  of  the  ministerial  plan  for 
enslaving  us. 

Well  aware  that  such  hardy  attempts  to  take 
our  property  from  us,  to  deprive  us  of  that  valu- 
able right  of  trial  by  jury,  to  seize  our  persons 
and  carry  us  for  trial  to  Great  Britain,  to  block- 
ade our  ports,  to  destroy  our  charters,  and  change 
our  form  of  government,  would  occasion,  and  had 
already  occasioned,  great  discontent  in  the  colo- 
nies, which  would  •produce  opposition  to  these 
measures,  an  act  was  passed  to  protect,  indemnify 
and  screen  from  punishment,  such  as  might  be 
guilty  even  of  murder,  in  endeavoring  to  carry 
their  oppressive  edicts  into  execution;  and  by 
another  act  the  dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be  so 
extended,  modelled,  and  governed,  as  that  by 
being  disunited  from  us,  detached  from  our  inter- 
ests, by  civil  as  well  as  religious  prejudices,  that 
by  their  numbers  daily  swelling  with  Catholic 
emigrants  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion  to' 
administration  so  friendly  to  their  religion,  they 
might  become  formidable  to  us,  and  on  occasion, 
be  fit  instruments  in  the  hands  of  power  to  reduce 
the  ancient,  free  Protestant  colonies  to  the  same 
state  of  slavery  with  themselves. 

This  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  act;  and 
in  this  view,  being  extremely  dangerous  to  our 
liberty  and  quiet,  we  cannot  forbear  complaining 
of  it,  as  hostile  to  British  America.  Superadded 
to  these  considerations,  we  cannot  help  deploring 
the  unhappy  condition  to  which  it  has  reduced 
the  many  English  settlers,  who,  encouraged  by 
the  royal  proclamation,  promising  the  enjoyment 
of  all  their  rights,  have  purchased  estates  in  that 
country.  They  are  now  the  subjects  of  an  arbi- 
trary government,  deprived  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
when  imprisoned,  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  that  great  bulwark  and  palla- 


dium of  English  liberty;  nor  can  we  suppress  our 
astonishment,  that  a  British  Parliament  should 
ever  consent  to  establish  in  that  country  a  reli- 
gion that  has  deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and 
dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  murder, 
and  rebellion,  through  every  .part  of  the  world. 

This  being  a  true  state  of  facts,  let  us  beseech 
you  to  consider  to  what  end  they  lead. 

Admit  the  ministry,  by  the  powers  of  Britain, 
and  the  aid  of  our  Roman  Catholic  neighbors, 
should  be  able  to  carry  the  point  of  taxation,  and 
reduce  us  to  a  state  of  perfect  humiliation  and 
slavery.  Such  an  enterprise  would  doubtless  make 
some  addition  to  your  national  debt,  which  al- 
ready presses  down  your  liberty,  and  fills  you  with 
pensioners  and  placemen.  We  presume,  also,  that 
your  commerce  will  be  somewhat  diminished.  How- 
ever, suppose  you  should  prove  victorious,  in  what 
condition  will  you  then  be?  What  advantages  or 
what  laurels  will  reap  from  such  a  conquest? 

May  not  a  ministry  with  the  same  armies  en- 
slave you  ?  It  may  be  said,  you  will  cease  to  pay 
them;  but  remember  the  taxes  from  America,  the 
wealth,  and  we  may  add  the  men,  and  .particularly 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  vast  continent,  will 
then  be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies;  nor  will 
you  have  any  reason  to  expect,  that  after  making 
slaves  of  us,  many  among  us  should  refuse  to  as- 
sist in  reducing  you  to   the  same  abject  state. 

Do  not  treat  this  as  chimerical.  Know,  that 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  the  quit  rents  reserved 
for  the  crown,  from  the  numberless  grants  of  this 
vast  continent,  will  pour  large  streams  of  wealth 
into  the  royal  coffers ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the 
poAver  of  taxing  America  at  pleasure,  the  crown 
will  be  rendered  independent  of  you  for  supplies, 
and  will  possess  more  treasure  than  may  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  remains  of  liberty  in  your 
island.  In  a  word,  take  care  that  you  do  not  fall 
into  the  pit  that  is  preparing  for  us. 

W^e  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  jus- 
tice, and  much  .public  spirit  in  the  English  nation. 
To  that  justice  we  now  appeal.  You  have  been 
told  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  govern- 
ment, and  desirous  of  independency.  Be  assured 
that  these  are  not  facts,  but  calumnies.  Permit 
us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever 
esteem  a  union  with  you  to  be  our  greatest  glory 
and  our  greatest  happiness;  we  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  contribute  all  in  our  power  to  the  welfare  of 
the  empire;  we  shall  consider  your  enemies  as 
our  enemies,  and  your  interest  as  our  own.  But, 
if  you  are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall 
wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind  —  it 
neither   the  voice  of   justice,   the  dictates   of  the 
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law,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  nor  the 
suggestions  of  humanity,  can  restrain  your  hands 
from  shedding  human  blood  in  such  an  impious 
cause,  we  must  tell  you,  that  we  will  never  submit 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  water,  for  any 
ministry  or  nation  in  the  world. 

Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  at 
the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  our  former  harmony 
will   be  restored. 

But,  lest  the  same  supineness,  and  the  same  in- 
attention to  our  common  interest,  which  you  have 
for  several  years  shown,  should  continue,  we  think 
it  prudent  to  anticipate  the  consequences. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  Boston,  the 
ministry  have  endeavored  to  induce  submission  to 
their  measures.  The  like  fate  may  befall  us  all. 
We  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  live  without  trade, 
and  recur,  for  subsistence,  to  the  fertility  and 
bounty  of  our  native  soil,  which  will  afford  us  all 
the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  conveniences,  of 


life.  We  have  suspended  our  importation  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and,  in  less  than  a 
year's  time,  unless  our  grievances  should  be  re- 
dressed, shall  discontinue  our  exports  to  those 
kingdoms  and  to  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret,  however,  that  we 
find  ourselves  compelled,  by  the  overruling  prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation,  to  adopt  measures  detri- 
mental in  their  consequences  to  numbers  of  our 
fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But 
we  hope  that  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  the 
British  nation  will  furnish  a  Parliament  of  such 
wisdom,  independence,  and  public  spirit,  as  may 
save  the  violated  rights  of  the  whole  em.pire  from 
the  devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  coun- 
sellors, whether  in  or  out  of  office;  and  thereby 
restore  that  harmony,  friendship,  and  fraternal 
affection,  between  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's kingdoms  and  territories,  so  ardently 
wished  for  by  every  true  and  honest  American. 


IV. 
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"We,  the  delegates  appointed,  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  these  colonies,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  in 
September  last,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  by 
our  respective  constituents,  have,  in  pursuance 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  assembled,  and  taken 
into  our  most  serious  consideration,  the  important 
matters  recommended  to  the  Congress.  Our  reso- 
lutions thereupon  will  be  herewith  communicated 
to  you.  But,  as  the  situation  of  public  affairs 
grows  daily  more  and  more  alarming;  and  as  it 
may  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  to  be  informed 
by  us  in  a  collective  body,  than  in  any  other 
manner  of  those  sentiments  that  have  been  ap- 
proved upon  a  full  and  free  discussion,  by  the 
representatives  of  so  great  a  part  of  America,  we 
esteem  ourselves  obliged  to  add  this  address  to 
these  resolutions. 

In  every  case  of  opposition  by  a  people  to  their 
rulers,  or  of  one  state  to  another,  duty  to  Almighty 
God,  the  Creator  of  all,  requires  that  a  true 
and  impartial  judgment  be  formed  of  the  meas- 
ures leading  to  such  opposition;  and  of  the  causes 
by  which  it  has  been  provoked,  or  can  in  any 
degree  be  justified,  that  neither  affection  on  one 
hand,  nor  resentment  on  the  other,  being  per- 
mitted to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  reason,  it  may  be 
enabled  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  settle  the  public  conduct  on  the 
solid  foundations  of  wisdom   and  justice. 

From  councils  thus  tempered  arise  the  surest 
hopes  of  the  divine  favor,  the  firmest  encourage- 
ment of  the   parties  engaged,  and  the  strongest 
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recommendation  of  their  cause  to  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

With  minds  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of 
these  truths,  we  have  diligently,  deliberately,  and 
calmly  inquired  into  and  considered  those  exer- 
tions, both  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power 
of  Great  Britain,  which  have  excited  so  much  un- 
easiness in  America,  and  have  with  equal  fidelity 
and  attention  considered  the  conduct  of  the  col- 
onies. Upon  the  whole,  we  find  ourselves  reduced 
to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  being  silent  and 
betraying  the  innocent,  or  of  speaking  out  and 
censuring  those  we  wish  to  revere.  In  making  our 
choice  of  these  distressing  difficulties,  we  prefer 
the  course  dictated  by  honesty  and  a  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  there 
commenced  a  memorable  change  in  the  treatment 
of  these  colonies.  By  a  statute  made  in  the 
fourth  year  in  the  present  reign,  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  alleging  "  the  expediency  of  new 
provisions  and  regulations  for  extending  the  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  his  majesty's 
dominions  in  America,  and  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  in  the  said  dominions,  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  secur- 
ing the  same,"  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  un- 
dertook to  give  and  to  grant  to  his  majesty  many 
rates  and  duties  to  be  paid  in  these  colonies.  To 
enforce  the  observance  of  this  act,  it  prescribes  a 
great  number  of  severe  penalties  and  forfeitures; 
and  in  two  sections  makes  a  remarkable  distinc- 
tion between  the  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and 
those  in  America.     By  the  one,  the  penalties  and 
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forfeitures  incurred  there  are  to  be  recovered  in 
any  of  the  king's  courts  of  record  at  Westmin- 
ster, or  in  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland; 
and  by  the  other,  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred here  are  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of 
record,  or  in  any  court  of  admiralty  or  vice- 
admiralty,  at  the  election  of  the  informer  or 
prosecutor. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  confiding  in 
the  justice  of  Great  Britain,  were  scarcely  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  receive  and  consider  this  act,  be- 
fore another,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  this 
reign,  engrossed  their  whole  attention.  By  this 
statute  the  British  Parliament  exercised  in  the 
most  explicit  manner  a  power  of  taxing  us,  and 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty 
and  vice-admiralty  in  the  colonies  to  matters 
arising  within  the  body  of  a  country,  and  directed 
the  numerous  penalties  and  forfeitures  thereby  in- 
flicted, to  be  recovered  in  the  said  courts. 

In  the  same  year  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  us 
by  an  act  establishing  several  new  fees  in  the  cus- 
toms. In  the  next  year  the  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed, not  because  it  was  founded  in  an  erro- 
neous principle,  but,  as  the  repealing  act  recites, 
because  "  the  continuance  thereof  would  be  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences,  and  might  be 
productive  of  consequences  greatly  detrimental 
to  the  commercial  interest  of  Great  Britain." 

In  the  same  year,  and  by  a  subsequent  act,  it 
was  declared,  "  that  his  majesty  in  Parliament, 
of  right,  had  power  to  bind  the  people  of  these 
colonies  by  statutes  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  In 
the  same  year  another  act  was  passed  for  impos- 
ing rates  and  duties  payable  in  these  colonies. 
In  this  statute  the  Commons,  avoiding  the  terms 
of  giving  and  granting,  "  humbly  besought  his 
majesty,  that  it  might  be  enacted,  etc."  But 
from  a  declaration  in  the  preamble,  that  the  rates 
and  duties  were  "in  lieu  of"  several  others 
granted  by  the  statute  first  before  mentioned  for 
raising  a  revenue,  and  from  some  other  expres- 
sions, it  appears  that  these  duties  were  intended 
for  that  purpose. 

In  the  next  year  (1767),  an  act  was  made,  "to 
enable  his  majesty  to  put  the  customs  and  other 
duties  in  America  under  the  management  of  com- 
missioners," etc.,  and  the  king  thereupon  erected 
the  present  expensive  Board  of  Commissioners,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution 
the  several  acts  relating  to  the  revenue  and  trade 
in  America. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  having 
again  resigned  ourselves  to  our  ancient  unsus- 
picious affections  for  the  parent  state,  and  anxious. 


to  avoid  any  controversy  with  her,  in  hopes  of  a 
favorable  alteration  in  sentiments  and  measures 
towards  us,  we  did  not  press  our  objections 
against  the  above-mentioned  statutes  made  subse- 
quent to  that  repeal. 

Administration  attributing  to  trifling  causes  a 
conduct  that  really  proceeded  from  generous  mo- 
tives, were  encouraged  in  the  same  year  {17G7), 
to  make  a  bolder  experiment  on  the  patience  of 
America. 

By  a  statute  commonly  called  the  Glass,  Paper, 
and  Tea  Act,  made  fifteen  months  after  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  resumed  their  former  language,  and  again 
undertook  to  "  give  and  grant  rates  and  duties  to 
be  paid  in  these  colonies,"  for  the  express  purpose 
of  "  raising  a  revenue  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  support  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  defending  the  king's  dominions,"  on 
this  continent.  The  penalties  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred under  this  statute,  are  to  be  recovered  in 
the  same  manner  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  acts. 

To  this  statute,  so  naturally  tending  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  then  universal  throughout  the 
colonies,  Parliament  in  the  same  session  added 
another  no  less  extraordinary. 

Ever  since  the  making  the  present  peace,  a 
standing  army  has  been  kept  in  these  colonies. 
From  respect  for  the  mother  country,  the  innova- 
tion was  not  only  tolerated,  but  the  provincial 
legislatures  generally  made  provision  for  supply- 
ing the  troops. 

The  Assembly  of  the  province  of  New  York 
having  passed  an  act  of  this  kind,  but  differing  in 
some  articles  from  the  directions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign, 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  that  colony  was 
prohibited  by  a  statute  made  in  the  last  session 
mentioned  from  making  any  bill,  order,  resolution, 
or  vote,  except  for  adjourning  or  choosing  a 
speaker,  until  provision  should  be  made  by  the 
said  Assembly  for  furnishing  the  troops  within 
that  province,  not  only  with  all  such  necessaries 
as  were  required  by  the  statute,  which  they  were 
charged  with  disobeying,  but  also  with  those  re- 
quired by  two  other  subsequent  statutes,  which 
were  declared  to  be  in  force  until  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  March,  17G9, 

The  statutes  of  the  year  1767  revived  the 
apprehensions  and  discontents  that  had  entirely 
subsided  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act;  and, 
amidst  the  just  fears  and  jealousies  thereby  occa- 
sioned, a  statute  was  made  in  the  next  year 
(1768)  to  establish  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice- 
admiralty  on  a  new  model,  expressly  for  the  end 
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of  more  effectually  recovering  of  the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  inflicted  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America, 
etc.  The  immediate  tendency  of  these  statutes  is 
to  subvert  the  right  of  having  a  share  in  legisla- 
tion, by  Tendering  Assemblies  useless;  the  right 
of  property,  by  taking  the  money  of  the  colonists 
without  their  consent;  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
by  substituting  in  their  places  trials  in  admiralty 
and  vice-admiralty  courts,  where  single  judges 
■preside,  holding  their  commissions  during  pleas- 
ure, and  unduly  to  influence  the  courts  of  common 
law,  by  rendering  the  judges  thereof  totally 
dependent  on  the  crown  for  their  salaries. 

These  statutes,  not  to  mention  many  others 
exceedingly  exceptionable,  compared  one  with 
another,  will  be  found  not  only  to  form  a  regular 
system  in  which  every  part  has  great  force,  but 
also  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  that  system  for 
subjugating  these  colonies,  that  are  not,  and  from 
local  circumstances  cannot,  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  the  uncontrollable  and  un- 
limited power  of  Parliament,  in  violation  of  their 
undoubted  rights  and  liberties,  in  contempt  of 
their  humble  and  repeated  supplications. 

This  conduct  must  appear  equally  astonishing 
and  unjustifiable,  when  it  is  considered  how  un- 
provoked it  has  been  by  any  behavior  of  these 
colonies.  From  their  first  settlement,  their  bit- 
terest enemies  never  fixed  on  any  of  them  any 
charge  of  disloyalty  to  their  sovereign,  or  disaffec- 
tion to  their  mother  country.  In  the  wars  she 
has  carried  on,  they  have  exerted  themselves, 
whenever  required,  in  giving  her  assistance ;  and 
have  rendered  her  services  which  she  has  publicly 
acknowledged  to  be  extremely  important.  Their 
fidelity,  duty,  and  usefulness  during  the  last  war, 
were  frequently  and  affectionately  confessed  by 
his  late  majesty  and  the  present  king. 

The  reproaches  of  those  who  are  most  un- 
friendly to  the  freedom,  of  America,  are  prin- 
cipally levelled  against  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  but  with  what  little  reason  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  declarations  of  a  person,  the 
truth  of  whose  evidence  in  their  favor  will  not  be 
questioned.  Governor  Bernard  thus  addresses 
the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  in  his  speech  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1762,  "  The  unanimity  and  des- 
patch with  which  you  have  complied  wifli  the 
requisitions  of  his  majesty  require  my  particular 
acknowledgment,  and  it  gives  me  additional  pleas- 
ure to  observe,  that  you  have  therein  acted  under 
no  other  influence,  than  a  due  sense  of  your  duty, 
both  as  members  of  a  general  empire  and  as  the 
body  of  a  particular  province." 


In  another  speech,  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  the 
same  year,  he  says,  "  Whatever  shall  be  the  event 
of  the  war,  it  must  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  us, 
that  this  province  hath  contributed  its  full  share 
to  the  support  of  it.  Everything  that  hath  been 
required  of  it  hath  been  complied  with ;  and  the 
execution  of  the  powers  committed  to  me  for 
raising  the  provincial  troops  hath  been  as  full  and 
complete  as  the  grant  of  them.  Never  before 
were  regiments  so  easily  levied,  so  well  composed, 
and  so  early  in  the  field  as  they  have  been  this 
year:  the  common  people  seem  to  be  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  general  court,  and  to  vie 
with  them  in  their  readiness  to  serve  the  king." 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  during  the  last  war.  As  to 
their  behavior  before  that  period,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  forgot  in  Great  Britain,  that  not  only 
on  every  occasion,  they  had  constantly  and  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  frequent  royal  requisi- 
tions, but  that  chiefly  by  their  vigorous  efforts 
Xova  Scotia  was  subdued  in  1710,  and  Louisbourg 
in  1745. 

Foreign  quarrels  being  ended,  and  the  domestic 
disturbances  that  quickly  succeeded  on  account 
of  the  Stamp  Act  being  quieted  by  its  repeal,  the 
Assembly  of  ^Massachusetts  Bay  transmitted  an 
humble  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  and  divers 
noblemen,  and  soon  after  passed  a  bill  for  grant- 
ing a  compensation  to  the  sufferers  in  the  disorder 
occasioned  by  that  act. 

These  circumstances  and  the  following  extracts 
from  Governor  Bernard's  letters,  in  1768,  to  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  Secretary  of  State,  clearly  show 
with  what  grateful  tenderness  they  strove  to  bury 
in  oblivion  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  late  dis- 
cords, and  with  what  respectful  deference  they 
endeavored  to  escape  other  subjects  of  future 
controversy,  "  The  House,"  says  the  governor, 
"  from  the  time  of  opening  the  session  to  this  day, 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  avoid  all  dispute  with 
me;  everything  having  passed  with  as  much  good 
humor  as  I  could  desire,  except  only  their  con- 
tinuing to  act  in  addressing  the  king,  remonstrat- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  emploj'ing  a 
separate  agent.  It  is  the  importance  of  this  in- 
novation, without  any  wilfulness  of  my  own,  which 
induces  me  to  make  this  remonstrance  at  a  time, 
when  I  have  a  fair  prospect  of  having  in  all  other 
business  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House." 

"  They  have  acted  in  all  things,  even  in  their 
remonstrance,  with  temper  and  moderation ;  they 
have  avoided  some  subjects  of  dispute,  and  have 
laid  a  foundation  for  removing  some  causes  of 
former  altercation." 
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"  I  shall  make  such  a  prudent  and  proper  use 
of  this  letter  as  I  hope  will  perfectly  restore  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  province,  for  which 
purpose  considerable  steps  have  been  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

The  vindication  of  the  province  of  ^Massachusetts 
Bay  contained  in  these  letters,  will  have  greater 
force  if  it  be  considered  that  they  were  written 
several  months  after  the  fresh  alarm  given  to  the 
colonies  by  the  statutes  passed  in  the  preceding 
year. 

In  this  place  it  seems  proper  to  take  notice  of 
the  insinuation  of  one  of  those  statutes,  that  the 
interference  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  "  defraying  the  charges  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  support  of  civil  government, 
and  defending  the  king's  dominions  in  America." 

As  to  the  first  two  articles  of  expense,  every 
colony  had  made  such  provision  as  by  their  re- 
spective assemblies,  the  best  judges  on  such  occa- 
sions, was  thought  expedient  and  suitable  to  their 
several  circumstances;  respecting  the  last,  it  is 
well  known  to  all  men,  the  least  acquainted  with 
American  affairs,  that  the  colonies  were  estab- 
lished and  generally  defended  themselves  without 
the  least  assistance  from  Great  Britain ;  and  that 
at  the  time  of  her  taxing  them  by  the  statutes 
before  mentioned,  most  of  them  were  laboring 
under  very  heavy  debts  contracted  in  the  last  war. 
So  far  were  they  from  sparing  their  money  when 
their  sovereign  constitutionally  asked  their  aids, 
that  during  the  course  of  that  war  Parliament 
repeatedly  made  them  compensations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  those  strenuous  efforts  which,  consult- 
ing their  zeal  rather  than  their  strength,  they  had 
cheerfully  incurred. 

Severe  as  the  acts  of  Parliament  before  men- 
tioned are,  yet  the  conduct  of  administration  hath 
been  equally  injurious  and  irritating  to  this  de- 
voted country. 

Under  pretence  of  governing  them,  so  many 
new  institutions  uniformly  rigid  and  dangerous 
have  been  introduced,  as  could  only  be  expected 
from  incensed  masters  for  collecting  the  tribute 
or  rather  the  plunder  of  conquered  provinces. 

By  an  order  of  the  king,  the  authority  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  of  the  briga- 
dier-generals, in  time  of  peace,  is  rendered  su- 
preme in  all  civil  governments  in  America,  and 
thus  an  uncontrollable  military  power  is  vested  in 
officers  not  known  to  the  constitutions  of  these 
colonies. 

A  large  body  of  troops,  and  a  considerable 
armament  of  ships  of  war,  have  been  sent  to 
assist  in  taking  their  money  without  their  con- 
sent. 


Expensive  and  oppressive  of  offices  have  been 
multiplied,  and  the  acts  of  corruption  indus- 
triously practiced  to  divide  and  destroy. 

The  judges  of  the  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty 
courts  are  empowered  to  receive  their  salaries  and 
fees  from  the  effects  to  be  condemned  by  them- 
selves. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  are  em.pow- 
ered  to  break  open  and  enter  houses  without  the 
authority  of  any  civil  magistrate,  founded  on  legal 
information. 

Judges  of  courts  of  common  law  have  been 
made  entirely  dependent  on  the  crown  for  their 
commissions  and  salaries.  A  court  has  been 
established  at  Rhode  Island  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  colonists  to  England  to  be  tried.  Humble 
and  reasonable  petitions  from  the  representatives 
of  the  people  have  been  frequently  treated  with 
contempt,  and  assemblies  have  been  repeatedly  and 
arbitrarily  dissolved. 

From  some  few  instances  it  will  sufficiently 
appear  on  what  .pretences  of  justice  those  disso- 
lutions have  been  founded. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  colonies  having  been 
again  disturbed,  as  has  been  mentioned,  by  the 
statutes  of  the  year  1767,  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough, Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Bernard,  dated  April  22,  1768,  censures 
the  "  presumption "  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives for  "  resolving  upon  a  measure  of  so 
inflammatory  a  nature,  as  that  of  writing  to  the 
other  colonies  on  the  subject  of  their  intended 
representations  against  some  late  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment," then  declares  that  "  his  Majesty  considers 
this  step  as  evidently  tending  to  create  unwarrant- 
able combinations,  to  excite  an  unjustifiable  oppo- 
sition to  the  constitutional  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment," and  afterwards  adds,  "  It  is  the  king's 
pleasure,  that  as  soon  as  the  general  court  is  again 
assembled  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  charter, 
you  should  require  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  His  Majesty's  name,  to  rescind  the 
resolutions  which  gave  birth  to  the  circular  letter 
from  the  speaker,  and  to  declare  their  disapproba- 
tion of  and  dissent  to  that  rash  and  hasty  pro- 
ceeding." 

"  If  the  new  assembly  should  refuse  to  comply 
with  his  majesty's  reasonable  expectation,  it  is  the 
king's  pleasure  that  you  should  immediately  dis- 
solve them." 

This  letter  being  laid  before  the  House,  and. 
the  resolution  not  being  rescinded,  according  to 
order  the  assembly  was  dissolved.  A  letter  of  a 
similar  nature  was  sent  to  other  governors  to 
procure  resolutions  approving  the  conduct  of  the 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  be  re- 
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scinded  also ;  and  the  Houses  of  Representatives 
in  other  colonies  refusing  to  comply,  assemblies 
were  dissolved. 

These  mandates  spoke  a  language  to  which  the 
ears  of  Englisli  subjects  had  for  several  genera- 
tions been  strangers.  The  nature  of  assemblies 
implies  a  power  and  right  of  deliberation ;  but 
these  commands  proscribing  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment on  the  propriety  of  tlie  requisitions  made, 
left  to  the  assemblies  only  the  election  between 
dictated  submission  and  threatened  punishment: 
a  punishment,  too,  founded  on  no  other  act  than 
such  as  is  deemed  innocent  even  in  slaves,  of 
agreeing  in  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  that 
equally  affect  all. 

The  hostile  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the 
town  of  Boston  soon  followed  these  events  in  the 
same  year ;  though  that  town,  the  province  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  all  the  colonies,  from 
abhorrence  of  a  contest  with  their  parent  state, 
permitted  the  execution  even  of  those  statutes 
against  which  they  were  so  unanimously  complain- 
ing, remonstrating,  and  supplicating. 

Administration,  determined  to  subdue  a  spirit 
of  freedom  which  English  ministers  should  have 
rejoiced  to  cherish,  entered  into  a  monopolizing 
combination  with  the  East  India  company  to  send 
to  this  continent  vast  quantities  of  tea,  an  article 
on  which  a  duty  was  laid  by  a  statute  that  in  a 
particular  manner  attacked  the  liberties  of  Amer- 
ica, and  which,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
colonies  had  resolved  not  to  import.  The  cargo 
sent  to  South  Carolina  was  stored  and  not  allowed 
to  be  sold.  Those  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  were  not  permitted  to  be  landed.  That 
sent  to  Boston  was  destroyed,  because  Governor 
Hutchinson  would  not  sufi'er  it  to  be  returned. 

On  the  intelligence  of  these  transactions  arriv- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  the  public-spirited  town  last 
mentioned  w^as  singled  out  for  destruction,  and  it 
was  determined  the  province  it  belongs  to  should 
partake  of  its  fate.  In  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  were  passed  the  acts  for  shutting 
up  the  port  of  Boston,  indemnifying  the  murderers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
changing  their  chartered  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. To  enforce  these  acts,  tliat  province  is 
again  invaded  by  a  fleet  and  army. 

To  mention  these  outrageous  proceedings,  is 
sufficient  to  explain  them.  For  though  it  is 
pretended  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  has 
been  particularly  disrespectful  to  Great  Britain, 
yet,  in  truth,  the  behavior  of  the  people  in  other 
colonies  haa  been  an  equal  "  opposition  to  the  power 
assumed  by  Parliament."  No  step,  however,  has 
been  taken  against  any  of  the  rest.     This  artful 


conduct  conceals  several  designs.  It  is  expected 
that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  will  be 
irritated  into  some  violent  action  that  may  dis- 
please the  rest  of  the  continent,  or  that  may  in- 
duce the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  approve  the 
meditated  vengeance  of  an  imprudent  and  ex- 
asperated ministry.  If  the  unexampled  pacific 
temper  of  that  province  shall  disappoint  this  part 
of  the  plan,  it  is  hoped  the  other  colonies  will  be 
so  far  intimidated  as  to  desert  their  brethren 
suffering  in  a  common  cause,  and  that  thus  dis- 
united all  may  be  subdued. 

To  promote  these  designs  another  measure 
has  been  pursued.  In  the  session  of  Parliament 
last  mentioned,  an  act  was  passed  for  changing 
the  government  of  Quebec,  by  which  act  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  instead  of  being  tolerated,  as 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  established, 
and  the  people  there  are  deprived  of  a  right 
to  an  Assembly,  trials  by  jury,  and  the  Eng- 
lish laws  in  civil  cases  are  abolished,  and  instead 
thereof,  the  French  laws  are  established,  in  direct 
violation  of  his  majesty's  promise  by  his  royal 
proclamation,  under  the  faith  of  which  many  Eng- 
lish subjects  settled  in  that  province;  and  the 
limits  of  that  province  are  extended  so  as  to  com- 
prehend those  vast  regions  that  lie  adjoining  to 
the  northerly  and  westerly  boundaries  of  these 
colonies. 

The  authors  of  this  arbitrary  arrangement 
flatter  themselves  that  the  inhabitants,  deprived 
of  liberty,  and  artfully  provoked  against  those  of 
another  religion,  will  be  proper  instruments  for 
assisting  in  the  oppression  of  such  as  differ  from 
them  in  modes  of  government  and  faith. 

From  the  detail  of  facts  hereinbefore  recited, 
as  well  as  from  authentic  intelligence  received,  it 
is  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  resolution  is 
formed,  and  now  carrying  into  execution,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  freedom  of  these  colonies,  by  subject- 
ing them  to  a  despotic  government. 

At  this  unhappy  period,  we  have  been  author- 
ized and  directed  to  meet  and  consult  together, 
for  the  welfare  of  our  common  country.  We 
accepted  the  important  trust  with  diffidence 
but  have  endeavored  to  discharge  it  with  integ- 
rity. Though  the  state  of  these  colonies  would 
certainly  justify  other  measures  than  we  have 
advised,  yet  weighty  reasons  determined  us  to 
prefer  those  which  we  have  adopted.  In  the  first 
place,  it  appeared  to  us  a  conduct  becoming  the 
character  these  colonies  have  ever  sustained,  to 
perform,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  unnatural  dis- 
tresses and  immediate  dangers  which  surround 
them,  every  act  of  loyalty,  and,  therefore,  we 
were   induced   once  more  to  offer  to  his  majesty 
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the  petitions  of  liis  faithful  and  oppressed  subjects 
in  America.     Secondly,  regarding,  with  the  tender 
affection  which  we  knew  to  be  so  universal  among 
our  countrymen,  the  people  of  the  kingdom  from 
■which   we   derive    our   origin,   we   could    not   for- 
bear to  regulate  our   steps  by  an  expectation  of 
receiving   full    conviction    that   the    colonists    are 
equally   dear   to   them.     Between   these   provinces 
and  that  body  subsists  the  social  band,  which  we 
ardently  wish  may  never  be  dissolved,  and  which 
cannot  be   dissolved,  until   their  minds   shall  be- 
come   indisputably    hostile,    or    their    inattention 
shall  permit  those  who  are  thus  hostile  to  persist 
in  prosecuting,  with  the  powers  of  the  realm,  the 
destructive    measures    already    operating    against 
the  colonists,  and  in  either  case,  shall  reduce  the 
latter  to  such  a  situation,  that  they  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  renounce  every  regard  but  that  of  self- 
preservation.     Notwithstanding  the  violence  with 
which  affairs  have  been  impelled,  they  have   not 
yet  reached  that  fatal  point.    We  do  not  incline  to 
accelerate  their  motion,  already  alarmingly  rapid; 
we  have  chosen  a  method  of  opposition  that  does 
not  preclude  a  hearty  reconciliation  with  our  fel- 
low-citizens  on   the    other    side   of    the    Atlantic. 
We    deeply    deplore    the    urgent    necessity    that 
presses  us  to  an  immediate  interruption  of  com- 
merce  that  may  prove  injurious  to  them.        We 
trust  they  will  acquit  us  of  any  unkind  intentions 
towards  them,  by  reflecting  that  we  are  driven  by 
the  hands  of  violence  into  unexperienced  and  un- 
expected public  convulsions,  and  that  we  are  con- 
tending for   freedom,  so   often  contended  for  by 
our  ancestors. 

The  people  of  England  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  sentiments  concerning 
our  cause.  In  their  piety,  generosity,  and  good 
sense,  we  repose  high  confidence;  and  cannot, 
upon  a  review  of  past  events,  be  persuaded 
that  they,  the  defenders  of  true  religion,  and  the 
asserters  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  will  take  part 
against  their  affectionate  Protestant  brethren  in 
the  colonies,  in  favor  of  our  open  and  their  own 
secret  enemies,  whose  intrigues,  for  several  years 


past,  have  been  wholly  exercised  in  sapping  the 
foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Another  reason  that  engaged  us  to  prefer  the 
commercial  mode  of  opposition,  arose  from  an  as- 
surance that  the  mode  will  prove  efficacious,  if  it 
be  persisted  in  with  fidelity  and  virtue;  and  that 
your  conduct  will  be  influenced  by  these  laudable 
principles,  cannot  be  questioned.  Your  own  sal- 
vation, and  that  of  your  posterity,  now  depends 
upon  yourselves.  You  have  already  shown  that 
you  entertain  a  proper  sense  of  the  blessings  you 
are  striving  to  retain.  Against  the  temporary  in- 
conveniences you  may  suffer  from  a  stoppage 
of  trade,  you  will  weigh  in  the  o.pposite  balance, 
the  endless  miseries  you  and  your  descendants 
must  endure  from  an  established  arbitrary  power. 
You  will  not  forget  the  honor  of  your  country, 
that  must,  from  your  behavior,  take  its  title  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  to  glory,  or  to  shame ; 
and  you  will,  with  the  deepest  attention,  reflect, 
that  if  the  peaceable  mode  of  opposition  recom- 
mended by  us,  be  broken  and  rendered  ineffectual, 
as  your  cruel  and  haughty  ministerial  enemies, 
from  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  your  firmness,  in- 
solently predict  will  be  the  case,  you  must  in- 
evitably be  reduced  to  choose  either  a  more  dan- 
gerous contest,  or  a  final,  ruinous,  and  infamous 
submission. 

Motives  thus  cogent,  arising  from  the  emergency 
of  your  unhappy  condition,  must  excite  your 
utmost  diligence  and  zeal,  to  give  all  possible 
strength  and  energy  to  the  pacific  measures  cal- 
culated for  your  relief:  but  we  think  ourselves 
bound,  in  duty,  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  schemes 
agitated  againsit  these  colonies,  have  been  so  con- 
ducted, as  to  render  it  prudent  that  you  should 
extend  your  views  to  mournful  events,  and  be,  in 
all  respects,  prepared  for  every  contingency. 
Above  all  things,  we  earnestly  entreat  you,  with 
devotion  of  spirit,  penitence  of  heart,  and  amend- 
ment of  life,  to  humble  yourselves,  and  implore 
the  favor  of  Almighty  God:  and  we  fervently 
beseech  his  divine  goodness  to  take  you  into  his 
gracious  protection. 
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To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 
Most  Gbacious  Soveeeign  : —  We,  your  majesty's 
faithful  subjects,  of  the  colonies  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  New 
Castle,    Kent,   and   Sussex,    on   Delaware,   Mary- 
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land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants 
of  these  colonies,  who  have  deputed  us  to  repre- 
sent them  in  general  Congress,  by  this  our  humble 
petition,  beg  leave  to  lay  our  grievances  before  the 
throne. 

A  standing  army  has  been  kept  in  these  colonies 
ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  without 
the   consent  ef   our   assemblies;    and   this  army. 
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with    a    considerable    naval    armament,    has    been 
employed  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes. 

The  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
under  him  the  brigadier-general,  has  in  time  of 
peace  been  rendered  supreme  in  all  the  civil  gov- 
ernments in  America. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  all  your  majesty's 
forces  in  North  America,  has,  in  time  of  peace, 
been  appointed  governor  of  a  colony. 

The  charges  of  usual  officers  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  new,  expensive,  and  oppressive 
offices  have  been  multiplied. 

The  judges  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty 
courts  are  empowered  to  receive  their  salaries  and 
fees  from  the  effects  condemned  by  themselves. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  are  empowered  to 
break  open  and  enter  houses  without  the  au- 
thority of  any  civil  magistrate,  founded  on  legal 
information. 

The  judges  of  courts  of  common  law  have  been 
made  entirely  dependent  on  one  part  of  the  legis- 
lature for  their  salaries,  as  well  as  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  commissions. 

Counsellors,  holding  their  commissions  during 
pleasure,  exercise  legislative  authority. 

Humble  and  reasonable  petitions,  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  have  been  fruitless. 

The  agents  of  the  people  have  been  discoun- 
tenanced, and  governors  have  been  instructed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  the  salaries. 

Assemblies  have  been  repeatedly  and  injuriously 
dissolved. 

Commerce  has  been  burdened  with  many  use- 
less and  oppressive  restrictions. 

By  several  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  of 
your  majesty's  reign,  duties  are  imposed  on  us  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue;  and  the  powers 
of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are  ex- 
tended beyond  their  ancient  limits,  whereby  our 
property  is  taken  from  us  without  our  consent,  the 
trial  by  jury  in  many  civil  cases  is  abolished, 
enormous  forfeitures  are  incurred  for  slight 
offences,  vexatious  informers  are  exempted  from 
paying  damages  to  which  they  are  justly  liable, 
and  oppressive  security  is  required  from  owners 
before  they  are  allowed  to  defend  their  right. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  resolved  that 
colonists  may  be  tried  in  England  for  offences 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  America,  by 
virtue  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  consequence  thereof, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  enforce  that  statute. 

A  statute   was   passed   in   the   twelfth  year   of 
your    majesty's     reign,     directing    that    persons 
charged  with  committing  any  offence  therein  de- 
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scribed  in  any  place  out  of  the  realm,  may  be  in- 
dicted and  tried  for  the  same  in  any  shire  or 
county  within  the  realm,  whereby  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies  may,  in  sundry  cases,  by  that 
statute  made  capital,  be  deprived  of  a  trial  by 
their  peers  of  the  vicinage. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  act  was 
passed  for  blocking  up  the  harbor  of  Boston ; 
another,  empowering  the  governor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  to  send  persons  indicted  for  mur- 
der in  that  province  to  another  colony,  or  even  to 
Great  Britain,  for  trial,  whereby  such  offenders 
may  escape  legal  punishment;  a  third,  for  alter- 
ing the  chartered  constitution  of  government  in 
that  province;  and  a  fourth,  for  altering  the 
limits  of  Quebec,  abolishing  the  English  and  re- 
storing the  French  laws,  whereby  great  numbers 
of  British  Frenchmen  are  subjected  to  the  latter, 
and  establishing  an  absolute  government  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  throughout  those  vast 
regions  that  border  on  the  westerlj'  and  northerly 
boundaries  of  the  free,  Protestant,  English  settle- 
ments; and  a  fifth,  for  the  better  providing  suit- 
able quarters  for  officers  and  soldiers,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  in  North  America. 

To  a  sovereign,  who  glories  in  tlie  name  of 
Britain,  the  bare  recital  of  these  acts  must,  we 
presume,  justify  the  loyal  subjects,  who  fly  to  the 
foot  of  his  throne,  and  implore  his  clemency  for 
protection  against  them. 

From  this  destructive  system  of  colony  admin- 
istration, adopted  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war,  have  flowed  those  distresses,  dangers,  fears, 
and  jealousies,  that  overwhelm  your  majesty's 
dutiful  colonists  Avith  affliction;  and  we  defy  our 
most  subtle  and  inveterate  enemies  to  trace  the 
unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
these  colonies  from  an  earlier  period,  or  from 
other  causes,  than  we  have  assigned. 

Had  they  proceeded  on  our  part  from  a  restless 
levity  of  temper,  unjust  impulses  of  ambition,  or 
artful  suggestions  of  seditious  persons,  we  should 
merit  the  opprobrious  terms  frequently  bestowed 
upon  us  by  those  we  revere.  But  so  far  from 
promoting  innovations,  we  have  only  opposed 
them,  and  can  be  charged  with  no  offence,  unless 
it  be  one  to  receive  injuries,  and  be  sensible  of 
them. 

Had  our  Creator  been  pleased  to  give  us  exist- 
ence in  a  land  of  slavery,  the  sense  of  our  con- 
dition might  have  been  mitigated  by  ignorance 
and  habit.  But,  thanks  be  to  his  adorable  good- 
ness, we  were  born  the  heirs  of  freedom,  and  ever 
enjoyed  our  right  under  the  auspices  of  your  royal 
ancestors,  whose  family  was  seated  on  the  throne 
to  rescue  and  secure  a  pious  and  gallant  nation. 
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from  the  popery  and  despotism  of  a  superstitious 
and  inexorable  tyrant.  You  majesty,  we  are 
confident  justly  rejoices  that  your  title  to  the 
crown  is  thus  founded  on  the  title  of  your  people 
to  liberty;  and,  therefore,  we  doubt  not  but  your 
royal  wisdom  must  approve  the  sensibility  that 
teaches  your  subjects  anxiously  to  guard  the 
blessing  they  received  from  divine  Providence, 
and  thereby  to  prove  the  performance  of  that 
compact  which  elevated  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick  to  the  imperial  dignity  it  now  pos- 
sesses. 

The  apprehension  of  being  degi'aded  into  a 
state  of  servitude,  from  the  pre-eminent  rank  of 
English  freemen,  while  our  minds  retain  the 
strongest  love  of  liberty,  and  clearly  foresee  the 
miseries  preparing  for  us  and  our  posterity,  ex- 
cites emotions  in  our  breasts,  which,  though  we 
cannot  describe,  we  should  not  wish  to  conceal. 
Feeling  as  men,  and  thinking  as  subjects  in  the 
manner  we  do,  silence  would  be  disloyalty.  By 
giving  this  faithful  information,  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  your  royal 
cares,  the  tranquillity  of  your  government,  and 
the  welfare  of  your  people. 

Duty  to  your  majesty,  and  regard  for  the  preser- 
vation of  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  the  primary 
obligations  of  nature  and  society,  command  us 
to  entreat  your  royal  attention;  and  as  your 
majesty  enjoys  the  signal  distinction  of  reigning 
over  freemen,  we  apprehend  the  language  of  free- 
men cannot  be  displeasing.  Your  royal  indigna- 
tion, we  hope,  will  rather  fall  on  those  designing 
and  dangerous  men,  Avho,  daringly  interposing 
themselves  between  your  royal  person  and  your 
faithful  subjects,  and  for  several  years  past  inces- 
santly employed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society, 
by  abusing  your  majesty's  authority,  misrepresent- 
ing your  American  subjects,  and  prosecuting  the 
most  desperate  and  irritating  projects  of  oppres- 
sion, have  at  length  compelled  us,  by  the  force  of 
accumulated  injuries,  too  severe  to  be  any  longer 
tolerable,  to  disturb  your  majesty's  repose  by  our 
complaints. 

These  sentiments  are  extorted  from  hearts  that 
much  more  willingly  would  bleed  in  your  ma- 
jesty's service.  Yet  so  greatly  have  we  been  mis- 
represented, that  a  necessity  has  been  alleged  of 
taking  away  our  property  from  us  without  our 
consent,  "  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  support  of  civil  government, 
and  the  defence,  protection,  and  security  of  the 
colonies."  But  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  ma- 
jesty, that  such  provision  has  been,  and  will  be 
made  for  defraying  the  two  first  articles,  as  has 
been,  and  shall  be  judged,  by  the  legislatures  of 


the  several  colonies,  just  and  suitable  to  their  re- 
spective circumstances:  and,  for  the  defence,  pro- 
tection, and  security  of  the  colonies,  their  militia, 
if  properly  regulated,  as  they  earnestly  desire  may 
immediately  be  done,  would  be  fully  sufficient,  at 
least  in  times  of  peace;  and,  in  case  of  war,  your 
faithful  colonists  will  be  ready  and  willing,  as 
they  ever  have  been,  when  constitutionally  re- 
quired, to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  your  ma- 
jesty, by  exerting  their  most  strenuous  efforts  ir 
granting  supplies  and  raising  forces.  Yielding  to 
no  British  subjects  in  affectionate  attachment  to 
your  majesty's  person,  family,  and  government, 
we  too  dearly  prize  the  privilege  of  expressing 
that  attachment  by  those  proofs,  that  are  honor- 
able to  the  prince  who  receives  them,  and  to  the 
people  who  give  them,  ever  to  resign  it  to  any 
body  of  men  upon  earth. 

Had  we  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  quiet,  the 
inheritance  left  us  by  our  forefathers,  we  should, 
at  this  time,  have  been  peaceably,  cheerfully,  and 
usefully  employed  in  recommending  ourselves,  by 
every  testimony  of  devotion,  to  your  majesty,  and 
of  veneration  to  the  state  from  which  we  derive 
our  origin.  But  though  now  exposed  to  unex- 
pected and  unnatural  scenes  of  distress,  by  a  con- 
tention with  that  nation,  in  whose  parental  guid- 
ance on  all  important  affairs,  we  have  hitherto, 
with  filial  reverence,  constantly  trusted,  and  there- 
fore can  derive  no  instruction  in  our  present  un- 
happy and  perplexing  circumstances  from  any 
former  experience ;  yet  we  doubt  not,  the  purity 
of  our  intention,  and  the  integrity  of  our  conduct, 
will  justify  us  at  that  grand  tribunal,  before 
which  all  mankind  must  submit  to  judgment. 

We  ask  but  for  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  We 
wish  not  a  diminution  of  the  prerogative,  nor 
do  we  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right  in  our 
favor.  Your  royal  authority  over  us,  and  our 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  we  shall  always 
carefully  and  zealously  endeavor  to  support  and 
maintain. 

Filled  with  sentiments  of  duty  to  your  majesty, 
and  of  affection  to  our  parent  state,  deeply  im- 
pressed by  our  education,  and  strongly  confirmed 
by  our  reason,  and  anxious  to  evince  the  sincerity 
of  these  dispositions,  we  present  this  petition  only 
to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  and  relief  from 
fears  and  jealousies  occasioned  by  the  system  of 
statutes  and  regulations  adopted  since  the  close 
of  the  late  war,  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America ; 
extending  the  powers  of  courts  of  admiralty  and 
vice-admiralty ;  trying  persons  in  Great  Britain 
for  offences  alleged  to  be  committed  in  America, 
affecting  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  and 
altering  the  government  and  extending  the  limits 
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of  Quebec;  by  the  abolition  of  which  system,  the 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies, 
so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  both,  and  so 
ardently  desired  by  the  latter,  and  the  usual  inter- 
courses will  be  immediately  restored.  In  the  mag- 
nanimity and  justice  of  your  Majesty  and  Parlia- 
ment, we  confide  for  a  redress  of  our  other  griev- 
ances, trusting  that  when  the  causes  of  our  appre- 
hensions are  removed,  our  future  conduct  will 
prove  us  not  unworthy  of  the  regard  we  have  been 
accustomed,  in  our  happier  days,  to  enjoy.  For, 
appealing  to  that  Being  who  searches,  thoroughly, 
the  hearts  of  his  creatures,  we  solemnly  profess 
that  our  councils  have  been  influenced  by  no  other 
motives  than  a  dread  of  impending  destruction. 

Permit  us,  then,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  in 
the  name  of  all  your  faithful  people  in  America, 
with  the  utmost  humility,  to  implore  you,  for  the 
honor  of  Almighty  God,  whose  pure  religion  our 
enemies  are  undermining;  for  your  glory,  which 
can  be  advanced  only  by  rendering  your  subjects 
happy,  and  keeping  them  united;  for  the  interests 


of  your  family,  depending  on  an  adherence  to  the 
principles  that  enthroned  it;  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  your  kingdoms  and  dominions,  threat- 
ened with  almost  unavoidable  dangers  and  dis- 
tresses; that  your  majesty,  as  the  loving  father 
of  your  whole  people,  connected  by  the  same  bonds 
of  law,  loyalty,  faith,  and  blood,  though  dwelling 
in  various  countries,  will  not  suffer  the  transcend- 
ent relation  formed  by  these  ties  to  be  further 
violated,  in  uncertain  e.Kpectation  of  effects,  that, 
if  attained,  never  can  compensate  for  the  calami- 
ties through  which  they  must  be  gained. 

We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty, that  your  royal  authority  and  interposition 
may  be  used  for  our  relief,  and  that  a  gracious 
answer  may  be  given  to  this  petition. 

That  your  majesty  may  enjoy  every  felicity 
through  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  over  loyal  and 
happy  subjects,  and  that  your  descendants  may 
inherit  your  prosperity  and  dominions  till  time 
shall  be  no  more,  is,  and  always  will  be,  our  sin- 
cere and  fervent  prayer. 
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Meanwhile  conditions  in  Massachu- 
setts were  becoming  more  and  more 
critical.  In  August  General  Gage 
issued  writs  for  a  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  be  held  at  Salem  Octo- 
ber 5,  1774,  but  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  things,  he  deemed 
it  expedient  to  countermand  the  writs 
and  to  suspend  the  meeting  of  the 
House.  The  representatives,  how- 
ever, to  the  number  of  90,  assembled 
at  Salem   on   the  appointed  day,   at 


which  time  they  denied  the  legality  of 
the  governor's  proclamation.  As 
Gage  did  not  appear,  the  representa- 
tives organized  themselves  into  a 
provincial  Congress  and  adjourned 
to  Concord.  Massachusetts  thereby 
became  de  facto  independent,  and 
was  never  again  under  British  au- 
thority; it  had  become  an  independ- 
ent American  State.*     Hancock  was 


•Force.  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i., 
pp.  829-853.  880;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  107-108. 
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chosen    president    of    the    new    Con- 
gress, and  a  remonstrance  was  sent 
to  Gage  protesting  against  his  recent 
measures,    and    requesting    that    he 
erect    no    fortifications    on    Boston 
Neck.*     To  this  remonstrance  Gage 
replied  that  he  was  doing  only  what 
was    necessary    for    the    safety    and 
comfort  of  the   troops,   and  warned 
the   members   of   the    Congress   that 
their  actions  were  illegal.    Neverthe- 
less   the    Congress    continued    upon 
their  course,  appointed  a  committee 
to  devise  methods  of  defending  the 
province,  issued  orders  that  a  body 
of  minute-men  be  enlisted  for  service 
at   a   moment's   call,   and   appointed 
three    generals    to    command    these 
minute-men  and  such  militia  as  might 
be  called  into  active  service  —  Jede- 
diah    Preble    (who   did   not   accept), 
Artemas   Ward   and   Seth  Pomeroy, 
Committees  of  Safety  and  Supplies 
were    also    chosen.f      Shortly    after- 
ward   the    Provincial    Congress    de- 
cided   that    a    body    of    12,000    men 
should  be  raised  and  equipped,  and 
John    Thomas    and    William    Heath 
were  appointed  generals4    They  also 
invited  the  cooperation  of  Connecti- 
cut,   New    Hampshire,    and    Rhode 
Island.  1 1      As    Ramsay    says,    ''  The 
events   of   this   time   may   be   trans- 

*  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  391- 
393 ;  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  109. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
272-273;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  78-79;  Frothing- 
ham, Siege  of  Boston,  p.  41. 

t  See  Wiliam  Heath,  Memoirs,  pp.  3-4  (ed.  by 
William  Abbott,  1901 )  ;  Lossing,  Field  Booh  of  the 
Revolution,  vol,  i.,  p.  516. 

II  Fi'othingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  41-^2. 


mitted  to  posterity;  but  the  agitation 
of  the  public  mind  can  never  be  fully 
comprehended  but  by  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  it." 

According    to    Botta,*    affairs    at 
Boston  were  in  a  state  of  great  con- 
fusion.   There  was  a  formidable  gar- 
rison in  the  city;  work  upon  those 
fortifications  which  were  not  finished 
was  pushed  forward;  and  there  was 
little  hope  that  the  city  could  ever  be 
wrested  from  British  control.    In  the 
harbor  rode  at  anchor  a  squadron  of 
British   warships,   which   could    pre- 
vent  the    escape   of   the   Bostonians 
from  the  city  by  sea.    Being  thus  con- 
fined in  the  midst  of  an  irritated  and 
hostile   army,   the   Bostonians   found 
themselves  exposed  to  all  manner  of 
outrage.    To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  city  was  a  close  prison  and  the 
citizens   nothing  more   or   less   than 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
commanders.     This   tended   to  make 
the  treatment  of  the  citizens  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  more  severe.    To 
relieve    the   Bostonians    of   much   of 
this  distress,  various  expedients  were 
suggested.      Some    advised   that   the 
people  of  the  city  emigrate  to  another 
place  where  they  would  be  succored 
at  the  public  expense ;  but  this  design 
was    impractical,    as    General    Gage 
would   not   allow   large   numbers   of 
people  to  pass  to  and  fro  between  the 
country  and  the  city.    Others  recom- 
mended that  a  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty  in   the   city    (including   houses, 

•  History  of  the  War  of  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p. 
272. 
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household  goods,  etc.)  be  made,  that 
the  city  then  be  fired,  and  that  the 
public  treasury  reimburse  the  in- 
habitants for  their  losses.  This  plan 
was  pronounced  not  only  yery  diffi- 
cult of  execution,  but  also  absurd. 

Notwithstanding  Gage's  precau- 
tions, many  inhabitants  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  city  to  the  interior. 
Some  went  because  they  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  nominal  state  of  cap- 
tivity^ ;  others  from  fear  of  approach- 
ing hostilities;  and  others  from  ap- 
prehensions that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  answer  for 
their  acts  against  the  government. 
A  large  majority  of  the  citizens  de- 
cided to  remain  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. The  soldiers,  becoming 
weary  of  this  long  captivity,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  sally  from  the 
fortifications  and  drive  off  the  rebels 
who  were  interrupting  their  pro- 
visions, and  for  whom  all  expressed 
profound  contempt.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  province,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  very  indignant  at  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  soldiers  regarding 
their  courage,  and  anxiously  and 
eagerly  awaited  an  opportunity  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

The  English  ministry  seems  to 
have  been  grossly  deceived  at  this 
time  by  the  Tories,  who  asserted  that 
if  Parliament  firmly  persisted  in  their 
coercive  measures  the  Americans 
would  ultimately  submit.  A  portion 
of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  in- 
habitants decidedly  favored  the  con- 
tinuance of  Parliamentary  authority 


in  the  colonies;  it  was  also  thought 
that  the  influence  of  the  Quakers,  who 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  war- 
fare and  bloodshed,  and  the  influence 
of    the   no    less    powerful    Episcopal 
clergy  would  be  exerted  in  favor  of 
the   royalist   party   and   against    the 
measures   adopted  by  the   American 
Congress  and  its  supporters.  A  large 
part  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple   leaned    toward    the    royal    side 
chiefly  because  they  could  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  changing  to  a  government 
not  in  existence,  and  of  wliich  they 
could   not    foretell    the    powers,    etc. 
The    Revolution     originated     princi- 
pally among  the  rich  planters,  mer- 
chants,   and    lawyers,    who    led    the 
masses  into  the  movement.    The  per- 
fect and   effective  language  used  in 
the  argumentations  from  1764  to  1775 
could  not  have  been  drafted  except 
by  men  of  the  highest  education  and 
training,  and  among  the  patriot  lead- 
ers there  was  not  an  ignorant  or  un- 
trained man,  an  upstart  or  a  merely 
popular    demagogue.*     One    of    the 


*  See  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independ- 
ence, vol.  i.,  pp.  242-243.  The  patriots  described  a 
Loyalist  as  "  a  thing  whose  head  is  in  England, 
whose  body  is  in  America,  and  its  neck  ought  to 
be  stretched." — Fisher,  p.  262. 

Van  Tyne  describes  the  elements  composing  the 
powerful  Tory  party  at  this  time  as  follows: 
"There  were  the  office-holding  Tories,  whose  in- 
comes depended  upon  the  existing  regime.  Closely 
linked  with  these  were  those  gregarious  persons 
whose  friends  were  among  the  official  class.  Doubt- 
less many  of  the  Anglican  clergy  had  motives 
similar  to  those  of  the  crown  officers.  With  these 
men  drifted  the  conservative  people  of  all  classes, 
who  glided  easily  in  the  old  channels.  Another 
type  of  men,  who  listened  and  yielded  rather  to 
metaphysical    conditions    than    to    concrete    facts, 
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strangest  conceptions  held  by  many 
in  England  was  that  the  Americans 
were  extremely  cowardly.  Many  gen- 
erals and  others  experienced  in  war- 
fare believed  that  they  could  march 
with  a  few  regiments  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  and  that  at 
the  first  fire  the  people  would  either 
surrender  or  run  for  their  lives.* 

Sentiment  was  widespread  in  Eng- 
land that  the  colonists  should  be 
forced  into  submission.  The  per- 
sonal feelings  of  the  king  were  well 
known  and  the  ministry  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment. Early  in  November,  1774, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, whither  he  had  gone,  partly  be- 
cause of  poor  health  and  partly  in  the 
interest  of  the  colonists.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  visited  Lords 
North  and  Dartmouth  at  their  re- 
quest. Lord  North,  on  November  19, 
in    conversation    with    Quincy,    laid 


was  tlie  dynastic  Tory,  the  king  worshipper. 
Others,  who  were  convinced  that  Parliament  had 
a  right  to  tax,  may  be  defined  as  legality  Tories. 
Both  these  types  were  reinforced  by  the  religious 
Tory,  whose  dogma  was  '  fear  God  and  honor  the 
King.'  Finally,  there  were  the  factional  Tories 
whose  action  was  determined  by  family  feuds  and 
old  political  animosities.  The  DeLancey  party 
in  New  York  *  *  *  was  forced  into  opposition  be- 
cause the  Livingston  party,  its  ancient  enemy,  em- 
braced the  Whig  principles." — Loyalists  in  the 
American  Revolution,  pp.  25-26  (Copyright  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.). 

*  See  F.  Moore,  Diary  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  p.  344.  Fiske  says  that  one  of  the 
London  papers  made  the  remark  that  in  all  prob- 
ability Temple  Bar  would  "  soon  be  decorated  with 
some  of  the  patriotic  noddles  of  the  Boston 
saints." — American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  120.  See 
also  Fisher,  Struggle  for  Atnerican  Independence, 
vol.  i..  pp.  330-331. 


stress  upon  the  great  power  of  Eng- 
land and  declared  that  Parliament 
was  determined  *'  to  exert  it  to  the 
utmost,  in  order  to  effect  the  submis- 
sion of  the  colonies."    He  also  said: 

"  We  must  try  what  we  can  do  to  support  the 
authority  we  claim  over  America.  If  we  are  de- 
fective in  power,  we  must  sit  down  contented,  and 
make  the  best  terms  we  can ;  and  nobody  can 
blame  us,  after  we  have  done  our  utmost;  but 
till  we  have  tried  what  we  can  do,  we  can  never 
be  justified  in  receding.  We  ought,  and  we  shall 
be  very  careful,  not  to  judge  a  thing  impossible, 
because  it  may  be  difficult;  nay,  we  ought  to  try 
what  we  can  effect,  before  we  determine  upon  its 
impracticability." 

Judging  from  the  utterances  of 
those  high  in  authority,  Quincy  was 
convinced  that  America  could  expect 
nothing  from  the  ministry,  but  would 
be  forced  either  to  submit  or  to  fight. 
He  therefore  wrote  his  friends  in 
America  in  this  strain.  In  a  letter  to 
Joseph  Reed  at  this  time,  he  says : 

"  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you  that  I  look  to  my 
countrymen  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  verily  be- 
lieves they  must  yet  seal  their  faith  and  constancy 
to  their  liberties  with  blood.  This  is  a  distressing 
witness  indeed !  But  hath  not  this  ever  been  the 
lot  of  humanity?  Hath  not  blood  and  treasure  in 
all  ages  been  the  price  of  civil  liberty?  Can  the 
Americans  hope  a  reversal  of  the  laws  of  our  na- 
ture, and  that  the  best  of  blessings  will  be  ob- 
tained and  secured  without  the  sharpest 
trials?"* 

Shortly  afterward  Quincy  em- 
barked on  his  homeward  voyage,  but 
on  April  26,  1775,  before  the  vessel 
arrived  at  its  American  destination, 
he  died. 

In   the   latter   part   of   November, 


*  See  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
B-i,  233,  28  L 
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1774,  Parliament  convened.*  In  Ms 
speech  the  king  very  strongly  spoke 
regarding  the  rebellious  conduct  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  colonies, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  his 
determination  to  sustain  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament  over  all  his 
dominions.  When  the  Commons  pre- 
pared its  answer  to  the  king's  speech, 
the  opposition  objected  to  some  of 
the  paragraphs,  but  after  a  long  and 
heated  debate  the  address  was  finally 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  A  spir- 
ited discussion  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  there  also  the  ad- 
dress was  overwhelmingly  adopted.f 
On  January  19,  1775,  after  a  recess. 
Parliament  again  met  and  on  the 
same  day  Lord  Chatham  in  the  House 
of  Lords  moved,  '*  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
most  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech 
his  majesty,  that,  in  order  to  open  the 
way  towards  our  happy  settlement 
of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  America, 
by  beginning  to  allay  ferments  and 
soften  animosities  there;  and,  above 
all,  for  preventing  in  the  meantime, 
any  sudden  and  fatal  catastrophe  at 
Boston,  now  suffering  under  daily 
irritation  of  an  army  before  their 
eyes,  posted  in  their  town;  it  may 
graciously  please  his  majesty,  that 
immediate  orders  may  be  dispatched 
to    General   Gage   for   removing   his 


*  On  the  general  election  of  1774  in  England  see 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  198- 
218. 

t  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  407- 
408;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  92  et  seq. ;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  218  et  seq. 


majesty's  forces  from  the  town  of 
Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigor  of  the 
season,  and  other  circumstances  in- 
dispensable to  the  safety  and  accom- 
modation of  the  said  troops,  may  ren- 
der the  same  practicable."  In  advo- 
cating his  motion,  Chatham  exhibited 
all  his  former  fire  and  eloquence  and 
declared  that  his  patriotism  as  an 
Englishman  impelled  him  to  advocate 
this  course  respecting  America.* 
Among  other  things  he  said : 

"My  lords,  the  means  of  enforcing  thraldom 
are  as  weak  in  practice  as  they  are  unjust  in 
principle.  General  Gage  and  the  troops  under  his 
command  are  penned  up,  pining  in  inglorious  in- 
activity. You  may  call  them  an  army  of  safety 
and  of  guard,  but  they  are  in  truth  an  army  of 
impotence ;  and  to  make  the  folly  equal  to  the 
disgrace,  they  are  an  army  of  irritation.  But  this 
tameness,  however  contemptible,  cannot  be  cen- 
sured ;  for  the  first  drop  of  blood,  shed  in  civil  and 
unnatural  war,  will  make  a  wound  that  years,  per- 
haps ages,  may  not  heal.  Their  force  would  be 
most  disproportionately  exerted  against  a  brave, 
generous  and  united  people,  with  arms  in  their 
hands  and  courage  in  tlieir  hearts  —  three  millions 
of  people,  the  genuine  descendants  of  a  valiant  and 
pious  ancestry,  driven  to  those  deserts  by  the  nar- 
row maxims  of  a  superstitious  tyranny.  And  is 
the  spirit  of  persecution  never  to  be  appeased? 
Are  the  brave  sons  of  their  brave  forefathers  to 
inherit  their  suiTerings  as  they  have  inherited  their 
virtues?  Are  they  to  sustain  the  infliction  of  the 
worst  oppression  and  unexampled  severity?  They 
have  been  condemned  unheard.  The  indiscriminate 
hand  of  vengeance  has  lumped  together  innocent 
and  guilty;  with  all  the  formalities  of  hostility, 
has  blocked  up  the  town  of  Boston,  and  reduced 
to  beggary  and  famine  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. *  *  »  This  resistance  to  your  arbitrary 
system  of  taxation  might  have  been  foreseen  from 
the  very  nature  of  things  and  from  mankind; 
above  all,  from  the  Whiggish  spirit  flourishing  in 
that  country.  The  spirit  which  now  resists  your 
taxation  in  America  is  the  same  which  formerly 
opposed  loans,  benevolence  and  ship-money  in  Eng- 
land; the  same  which,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  vin- 


*  See  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
227  et  seq. 
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dicated  the  Englisli  Constitution;  the  same  which 
established  the  essential  maxim  of  your  liberty, 
that  no  subject  of  England  should  be  taxed  but 
by  his  own  consent." 

Again  he  said: 

"  My  lords,  these  papers  from  America  now  laid 
by   the   administration   for   the   first   time   before 
your  lordships,  have  been,  to  my  knowledge,  five 
or  six  weeks  in  the  pocket  of  the  minister;   and, 
notwithstanding  the   fate  of   this  kingdom  hangs 
upon  the  event  of  this  great  controversy,  we  are 
but  this  moment  called  to  a  consideration  of  this 
important  subject.     My   lords,   I  do  not  wish  to 
look  into  one  of  these  papers;  I  know  their  con- 
tents well  enough  already;   I  know  that  there  is 
not  a  member  in  this  house  but  is  acquainted  with 
their  purport  also.     There  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
no  delay  in  entering  upon  this  matter;  we  ought 
to  proceed  to  it  immediately;   we  ought  to  seize 
the  first  moment  to  open  the  door  of  reconcilia- 
tion.    The  Americans  will  never  be  in  a  temper 
or  state  to  be  reconciled;   they  ought  not  to  be, 
till  the  troops  are  withdrawn.     The  troops  are  a 
perpetual  irritation  to  those  people;   they  are  a 
bar  to  all  confidence  and  all  cordial  reconcilement. 
The  way  must  be  immediately  opened  for  recon- 
ciliation.    It  will  soon  be  too  late.     I  know  not 
who  advised   the   present  measures;    I   know   not 
who  advised  to  a  perseverance  and  enforcement  of 
them;   but  this  I  will  say,  that  whoever  advises 
them  ought  to  answer  for  it  at  his  utmost  peril. 
I  know  that  no  one  will  avow  that  he  advised,  or 
that  he  was  the  author  of  these  measures;  every- 
one shrinks  from  the  charge.     But  somebody  has 
advised  his  majesty  to  these  measures,  and  if  he 
continues  to   hear   such   evil   counsellors,  his  ma- 
jesty  will    be    undone;    his   majesty    will    indeed 
wear  his  crown,  but,  the  American  jewel  out  of 
it,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  wearing.     What  more 
shall  I  say?    I  must  not  say  the  king  is  betrayed; 
but  this  I  will  say,  the  nation  is  ruined.     What 
foundation  have  we  for  our  claims  over  America? 
What  is  our   right  to   persist   in   such  cruel  and 
vindictive  measures  against  that  loyal,  respectable 
people?    They  say  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them 
without   their    consent.     They   say   truly.     Repre- 
sentation and  taxation  must  go  together ;  they  are 
inseparable.     Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  our 
streets,  though  so  poor  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
get  his  daily  bread,  but  thinks  he  is  a  legislator  of 
America.     '  Our  American  subjects,'  is  a  common 
phrase  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest  order  of  our 
citizens;   but  property,  my  lords,  is  the  sole  and 
entire  dominion  of  the  ovsner:   it  excludes  all  the 


world  besides  the  owner.  None  can  intermeddle 
with  it.  It  is  a  unity,  a  mathematical  point.  It 
is  an  atom;  untangible  by  any  but  the  proprietor. 
Touch  it,  and  the  owner  loses  his  whole  property. 
The  touch  contaminates  the  whole  mass,  the  whole 
property  vanishes.  The  touch  of  another  anni- 
hilates it;  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own,  is  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  his  own." 

Having  stated  that  the  Americans 
had  been  shamefully  abused  by  the 
parent  government,  he  asked: 

"  How  have  this  respectable  people  behaved  un- 
der their  grievances?  With  unexampled  patience, 
with  unparalleled  wisdom.  They  chose  delegates 
by  their  suffrages.  No  bribery,  no  corruption,  no 
influence  there,  my  lords.  Their  representatives 
meet,  with  the  sentiments  and  temper,  and  speak 
the  sense  of  the  continent.  For  genuine  sagacity, 
for  singular  moderation,  for  solid  wisdom,  manly 
spirit,  sublime  sentiments,  and  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, for  everything  respectable  and  honorable, 
the  Congress  of  Philadelphia  shine  unrivalled. 
This  wise  people  speak  out.  They  do  not  hold 
the  language  of  slaves;  they  tell  you  what  they 
mean.  They  do  not  ask  you  to  repeal  your  laws 
as  a  favor;  they  claim  it  as  a  right  —  they  de- 
mand it.  They  tell  you  they  will  not  submit  to 
them;  and  I  tell  you  the  acts  must  be  repealed; 
they  will  be  repealed;  you  cannot  enforce  them. 
The  ministry  are  checkmated;  they  have  a  move 
to  make  on  the  board;  yet  not  a  move,  but  they 
are  ruined.  Repeal,  therefore,  my  lords,  I  say. 
But  bare  repeal  will  not  satisfy  this  enlightened 
and  spirited  people.  What!  repeal  a  bit  of  paper! 
repeal  a  piece  of  parchment!  That  alone  will  not 
do,  my  lords.  You  must  go  through  the  work  — 
you  must  declare  you  have  no  right  to  tax  —  then 
they  may  trust  you ;  then  they  will  have  some  con- 
fidence in  you." 

Chatham  concluded  in  these  words : 

"  My  lords,  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  taking  some  healing  measures  at  this 
most  alarming,  distracted  state  of  our  affairs, 
though  bowed  down  with  a  cruel  disease,  I  have 
crawled  to  this  house,  to  give  you  my  best  counsel 
and  experience;  and  my  advice  is,  to  beseech  his 
majesty  to  withdraw  his  troops.  This  is  the  best 
I  can  think  of.  It  will  convince  America  that  you 
mean  to  try  her  cause,  in  the  spirit,  and  by  the 
laws  of  freedom  and  fair  inquiry,  and  not  by  codes 
of  blood.     How  can  she  now  trust  you,  with  the 
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bayonet  at  her  breast?  She  has  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  now  to  believe  you  mean  her  death,  or 
her  bondage.  Thus  entered  on  the  threshold  of 
this  business,  I  will  knock  at  your  gates  for 
justice  without  ceasing,  unless  inveterate  infirmi- 
ties stay  my  hand.  My  lords,  I  pledge  myself 
never  to  leave  this  business.  I  will  pursue  it  to 
the  end  in  every  shape.  I  will  never  fail  of  my 
attendance  on  it  at  every  step  and  period  of  this 
great  matter,  unless  nailed  down  to  my  bed  by 
the  severity  of  disease.  My  lords,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost;  every  moment  is  big  with  dangers. 
Nay,  while  I  am  now  speaking,  the  decisive  blow 
may  be  struck,  and  millions  involved  in  the  con- 
sequences. The  very  first  drop  of  blood  will  make 
a  wound  that  will  not  easily  be  skinned  over. 
Years,  perhaps  ages,  may  not  heal  it.  It  will  be 
immedicable  vulniis :  a  wound  of  that  rancorous, 
malignant,  corroding,  festering  nature,  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  will  mortify  the  whole  body.  Let 
us,  then,  mj'  lords,  set  to  this  business  in  earnest; 
not  take  it  up  by  bits  and  scraps  as  formerly,  just 
as  exigencies  pressed,  without  any  regard  to  gen- 
eral relations,  connections,  and  dependencies.  I 
would  not,  by  any  thing  I  have  said,  my  lords,  be 
thought  to  encourage  America  to  proceed  be- 
yond the  right  line.  I  reprobate  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  her  mobility.  But  when  her  inherent  con- 
stitutional rights  are  invaded,  those  rights  which 
she  has  an  equitable  claim  to  enjoy  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  English  constitution,  and  which 
are  engrafted  thereon  by  the  unalterable  laws  of 
nature,  then  I  own  myself  an  American,  and  feel- 
ing myself  such,  shall,  to  the  verge  of  my  life, 
vindicate  those  rights  against  all  men  who  strive 
to  trample  upon  or  oppose  them." 

Lord  Chatham's  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Camden  and  several 
other  noblemen,  but  the  ministerial 
majority  against  it  was  so  great  that 
it  failed  to  pass.  In  the  Commons 
many  of  the  papers,  including  the 
petition  adopted  by  Continental  Con- 
gress, were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole.  On  January  26  Frank- 
lin, Arthur  Lee,  and  Bollan,  acting  as 
agents  for  the  colonies,  tendered  a 
petition  to  the  House  with  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  directed  by  Con- 


gress to  present  a  memorial  from  it 
to  Parliament.  They  also  requested 
permission  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  in  support  of  this  me- 
morial, but  this  application  was 
denied,  and  the  complaints  of 
America  were  derided  as  being  pre- 
tended grievances.* 

In  the  early  part  of  February, 
1775,  Lord  Chatham  introduced  an- 
other bill  ''  for  settling  the  troubles, 
and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  and  superintending 
power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colo- 
nies." This  bill  contained  a  direct 
avowal  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
Parliament  over  the  colonies,  but  it 
expressly  denied  that  Parliament  had 
the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  so  taxed. 
But  as  the  bill  included  some  other 
important  concessions,  it  was  re- 
jected without  even  a  second  reading, 
the  majority  against  it  being  almost 
two  to  one.f  Before  Chatham  sub- 
mitted this  bill  to  the  House  it  was 
shown  to  Franklin,  but  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  propose  any 
alterations  and  Chatham  introduced 
it  without  having  had  the  benefit  of 
Franklin's  wide  experience  in  Ameri- 
can affairs. f  However,  at  the  special 
request  of  Lord  Chatham,  Franklin 


*  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21  et  seq.; 
Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  61;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  90 
et  seq. 

t  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xviii., 
pp.  198-203  et  seq.;  Trevelyan.  American  Revolu- 
tion, p.  257;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii..  p.  61;  Green's 
William  Pitt,  p.  347  et  seq. 

X  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36  et  seq. 
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attended  the  debates  upon  the  meas- 
ures.*     Lord   Dartmouth    first   pro- 
posed that  the  bill  lie  upon  the  table, 
but  Lord  Sandwich  moved  that  it  be 
''  rejected  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
served.   He  could  never  believe,"  he 
said,  '*  that  it  was  the  production  of 
a  British  peer,  but  appeared  to  him 
the  work  of  some  American."    Look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Franklin,  he 
said,  "  He  fancied  he  had  in  his  eye 
the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  mischievous  ene- 
mies this  country  had  ever  known."  * 
To  this  insinuation  Chatham  replied: 
''  That  it  was  entirely  his  own.    This 
declaration   he    thought   himself   the 
more   obliged   to  make,   as  many  of 
their  lordships  appeared  to  have  so 
mean  an  opinion  of  it;  for  if  it  was 
so  weak  or  bad  a  thing,  it  was  proper 
in  him  to  take  care  that  no  other  per- 
son should  unjustly  share  in  the  cen- 
sure it  deserved.    It  had  been  hereto- 
fore reckoned  his  vice  not  to  be  apt 
to  take  advice ;  but  he  made  no  scruple 
to  declare,  that  if  he  were  the  first 
minister  of  this  country,  and  had  the 
care  of  settling  this  momentous  busi- 
ness, he  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
publicly  calling  to  his   assistance   a 
person  so  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  American  affairs,  as  the 
gentleman  alluded  to,  and  so  injuri- 
ously   reflected    on;    one    whom    all 
Europe   held   in    estimation    for   his 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  ranked 


with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons;  who 
was  an  honor,  not  to  the  English  na- 
tion only,  but  to  human  nature. ' '  * 

When  Chatham's  measure  failed  to 
pass,   a   joint   address   on   American 
affairs  was  presented  to  the  king,  in 
which  Parliament  *'  declared  that  a 
Eebellion     actually     existed     in     the 
province   of  Massachusetts  Bay,  be- 
sought' his  majesty  to  adopt  measures 
to  enforce  the  authority  of  the   su- 
preme legislature,   and   solemnly  as- 
sured him  that  it  was  their  fixed  reso- 
lution, at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and 
properties,  to  stand  by  him  against 
his  rebellious  subjects."  This  address 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  king's  reply  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  it.f    On  Feb- 
ruary 10  Lord  North   introduced  a 
bill,  known  as  the  New  England  Ee- 
straining  Bill,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  commerce  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Ehode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut    was     restricted     to     Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West 
Indies,    and   the    inhabitants    of    the 
colonies  were  prohibited  for  a  limited 
time  from  fishing  on  the  banks  of  New 
Foundland,  and  other  places.    Subse- 
quently  these   restrictions    were   ex- 
tended   to    include    all    the    colonies 
which  had   been   represented   in   the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  York,  Georgia,  and 


Parton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38. 


*  Pitkin,  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  312;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
115-116;   Weld,  Life  of  Franklin,  pp.  453-454. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  117-120. 
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North  Carolina.*  Against  this  bill 
there  was  a  determined  opposition  in 
the  House  on  the  part  of  the  minority, 
who  claimed  that  it  was  both  unjust 
and  cruel  toward  the  colonists,  as  no 
distinction  was  made  between  the 
innocent  and  guilty.  The  opposition 
declared  the  measure  unwise  and  im- 
politic in  respect  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  because  if  the  fisheries 
and  foreign  trade  of  the  colonists 
were  taken  away,  the  colonists  would 
be  unable  to  liquidate  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  British  merchants.  Every 
argument  failed  to  prevent  the 
X)assage  of  the  bill,  however,  because 
the  ministry  strangely  thought  that 
the  New  Englanders  depended  upon 
the  fisheries  for  their  subsistence,  and 
if  deprived  of  their  livelihood,  they 
would  be  starved  into  submission. 

On  February  20  Lord  North  intro- 
duced a  plan  of  conciliation,  which  in 
its  terms  differed  but  little  from  that 
proposed  by  Lord  Chatham.  It  pro- 
vided '^  that  when  the  Governor, 
Council  and  Assembly,  or  General 
Court,  of  any  of  his  majesty's  colo- 
nies in  America,  shall  propose  to 
make  provision,  according  to  the  con- 
dition, circumstances,  and  situation  of 
such  province  or  colony,  for  con- 
tributing their  proportion  for  the 
common  defence,  (such  proportion  to 
be  raised  under  the  authoritv  of  the 


General  Court  or  Assembly  of  such 
colony,  and  disposable  by  Parlia- 
ment,) and  shall  engage  to  make  pro- 
vision also  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government  and  the  administration  of 
justice  in  such  colony,  it  will  be 
proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be 
approved  by  his  majesty  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  for 
so  long  as  such  provision  shall  be 
made  accordingly,  to  forbear,  in  re- 
spect to  such  colony,  to  levy  any  duty, 
tax,  or  assessment,  except  only  such 
duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  levy 
or  impose  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  the  net  proceeds  of  the  duties 
last  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  such  colony  respectively." 
This  proposition  excited  considerable 
surprise,  because  it  was  thought  that 
he  relinquished  all  the  points  in  dis- 
pute. But  he  avowed  that  nothing 
was  really  meant  to  be  conceded,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  measure  was  sim- 
ply to  divide  the  colonies,  if  possible, 
and  to  prevent  united  opposition  on 
their  parts.  After  this  explanation  had 
been  made,  the  measure  was  adopted, 
though  it  produced  none  of  the  de- 
sired results.*  At  the  same  time  also 
Burke  and  David  Hartley  presented 
plans  for  conciliating  the  colonies. 
Burke 's  plan  was  to  allow  the  colonies 
to  tax  themselves  through  the  acts  of 
their  various  Assemblies,  and  to  re- 


*  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i., 
*  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  62;  Hansard,  Parliamen-  pp.  1597-1622,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1,  28,  449-453,  511, 
tary  History,  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  221-299;  Fisher,  535,  594,  600,  1727,  1728,  vol.  iii.'  p.  1729;'  Gor- 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  don,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  432,  436,  437, 
287-288;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  !.,  464,  471  (ed.  1788)  ;  Trevelyan,  American  RevolJ- 
pp.  243-253.  Hon,  vol.  i.,  p.  238  et  seq. 
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peal  such  measures  of  Parliament  as 
imposed  duties  in  America.*  Hart- 
ley's plan  was  that  Parliament  should 
require  a  contribution  from  the  colo- 
nies toward  the  expenses  of  the  whole 
empire,  but  that  this  amount  and  its 
application  should  be  left  to  the  colo- 
nial Assemblies. t  Neither  of  these 
propositions  was  accepted  by  the 
House,  as  the  ministerial  majorities 
against  such  plans  were  too  great  to 
be  overcome. I 

Meanwhile  the  Americans  them- 
selves had  not  been  idle.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1775,  the  Massachusetts  Pro- 
vincial Congress  met  at  Cambridge, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
adjourned  to  Concord,  where  they 
energetically  concerted  measures  and 
plans  for  forcibly  resisting  the 
various  measures  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment. ||  They  issued  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  militia  and  minute-men  to  spare 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  per- 
fecting themselves  in  military  disci- 


*  Force,  p.  1745  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv..  p. 
140  et  seq.  Burke  has  sketched  with  a  masterly 
hand  the  true  origin  of  the  resistance  to  the  power 
of  taxation.  See  his  speech  in  Story,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution,  voh  i.,  pp.  120-124 
(5th  ed.  1891,  by  M.  M.  Bigelow),  quoting  Burke's 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.   38-45. 

t  See  the  discussion  of  these  bills  in  Snow,  Ad- 
ministration of  Dependencies,  pp.  299,  311,  315. 

t  Burke,  who  acted  as  agent  for  New  York, 
towards  the  close  of  the  session,  presented  a 
strongly  worded  petition  for  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  province.  This  was  quite  unlocked  for,  and 
greatly  disappointed  the  ministry.  Lord  North 
succeeded  in  preventing  its  being  entertained  by 
the  House. —  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  65. 

II  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  i., 
p.  1323  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  121  et  seq. 


pline;*  they  recommended  that  fire- 
arms, bayonets,  and  ammunition  be 
made,  and  requested  the  Boston  peo- 
j)le  to  be  firm  in  their  refusal  to  sup- 
ply the  British  troops  with  military 
necessities.  The  Committee  of  Safety 
also  resolved  to  purchase  a  large 
quantity  of  powder,  artillery,  provi- 
sions and  other  military  stores,  and 
to  deposit  them  at  AVorcester  and 
Concord.f  General  Gage  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  proceedings  of  the  provin- 
cials. He  dispatched  emissaries 
through  Suffolk  and  Worcester 
counties  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
feeling,  and  to  secure  evidence 
as  to  what  warlike  preparations 
were  being  undertaken,  but  their  in- 
vestigation brought  little  to  light. J 
He  learned,  however,  that  the  colo- 
nists had  deposited  some  military 
stores  at  Salem,  and  on  February  26, 
he  sent  Colonel  Leslie  with  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  to  seize  them.  The 
troops  first  landed  at  Marblehead  and 
then  proceeded  to  Salem ;  but  learning 


pp. 


*  Trevelyan,   Am,erican   Revolution,   vol. 
273-274. 

t  James  Thacher,  in  speaking  of  conditions  at 
this  time,  says:  "  Tliough  no  judicial  courts  are 
in  existence,  few  crimes  are  committed ;  all  is 
peace,  order  and  regularity.  The  people  are  their 
own  rulers,  and  never  was  there  less  need  of  penal 
laws.  Trivial  disputes  are  mutually  adjusted  or 
decided  by  reference;  pecuniary  demands  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  simple  recommendations  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  our  committees  of  safety,  receive  that 
cheerful  acquiescence  which  is  scornfully  denied  to 
the  coercive  edicts  emanating  from  despotic 
power." —  Military  Journal  during  the  American 
Revolutionary  War,  pp.  15-16.  See  also  Van 
Tyne,  Loyalists  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  48—49. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol,  i.,  pp. 
283-285. 
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that  the  stores  had  been  removed  to 
Danvers,  they  advanced  along  the 
road  unopposed  until  they  arrived  at 
the  drawbridge  across  the  river. 
There  they  encountered  a  body  of 
colonists  prepared  to  dispute  the 
X)assage  of  the  British,  but  no  blood 
was  shed  at  this  time,  because  of  the 
judicious  interference  of  a  Congrega- 
tional clergjTnan  of  Salem,  by  name 
Barnard.  Nevertheless  the  attempt 
of  Gage  to  seize  tlie  property  of  the 
colonists  aroused  their  spirit  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  it  daily  became 
more  evident  that  bloodshed  must  be 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  encounters  of 
this  nature.* 

On  March  20  the  second  Virginia 
Convention  met  in  St.  John's  church 
at  Richmond,  Washington  being 
among  the  delegates.  The  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  were  freely  dis- 
cussed and  fully  approved.  Patrick 
Henry  introduced  a  resolution  for 
"  embodying,  arming  and  disciplining 
the  militia  "  of  the  colony,t  but  this 
proposition  alarmed  a  number  of  the 
members  who  feared  to  proceed  to 
such  extremes  and  still  hoped  that  the 
colonists  would  become  reconciled  to 
the  mother  country.  Among  those 
who  opposed  the  resolution  were 
Bland,  Nicholas,  Harrison,  and  Pen- 
dleton. |     Henry  was  not  to  be  thrust 

*  Hildretli,  vol.  ii.,  p.  G6;  Frothingham,  Siege 
of  Boston,  pp.  47—48. 

t  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  257- 
258;  Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  427;  Force,  American 
Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  167-168. 

t  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation; 
vol.  i.,  pp.  80-81 ;  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry, 
pp.  120-121. 


aside  thus  easily,  however,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  •  •  • 
We  must  fight!  —  I  repeat  it,  sir;  we  must  fight! 
An  appeal  to  arms  and  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all 
that  is  left  us!  *  *  *  There  is  no  retreat  but 
in  submission  and  slavery!  Our  chains  are  forged! 
Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of 
Boston!  The  war  is  inevitable  —  and  let  it 
come!  I  repeat,  sir;  let  it  come!  It  is  in  vain, 
sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry. 
Peace,  peace  —  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war 
is  actually  begun !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms!  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the 
field!  Why  stand  we  here,  idle?  What  is  it  that 
gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life 
so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it.  Al- 
mighty God !  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death !  "  * 

Henry's  eloquence  carried  every- 
thing before  it,  and  the  resolution 
was  passed.  Resolutions  were  also 
adopted  urging  the  colonists  to 
encourage  domestic  manufactures, 
Washington  had  by  this  time  lost  all 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  petitions,  and 
wrote  his  brother  that  he  fully  in- 
tended to  devote  his  life  and  fortune 
to  the  patriotic  cause,  if  such  a  course 
should  become  necessary.f 

Henry  was  a  better  prophet  than  he 
realized  when  he  said  that  the  next 
gale  would  bring  a  clash  of  arms. 
Little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 


*  See  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  173-174.  See  also  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  speech 
was  made,  in  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  chap, 
ix.,  where  the  several  versions  of  the  speech  are 
given.  See  also  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  261-270. 

f  See  Wirt,  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  132-142;  Sparks, 
Washi/ngton,  pp.   124-125. 
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first  attempt  to  seize  the  colonial 
stores,  Gage  determined  upon  another 
movement  and  resolved  that  this  time 
it  should  be  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  About  twenty  miles  from 
Boston  at  the  little  town  of  Concord, 
the  Americans  had  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores,  and  Gage 
determined  to  send  a  strong  body  of 
troops  to  seize  these  stores  and  to 
destroy  the  magazine,  incidentally 
hoping  to  surprise  and  capture  Han- 
cock and  Samuel  Adams.  Gage  en- 
deavored to  keep  his  intentions  secret, 
but  the  Americans  somehow  ascer- 
tained that  the  expedition  was  con- 
templated, and  spread  the  alarm  in 
every  direction.  At  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  April  18,  a  force  of  800 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Francis  Smith  and 
Major  John  Pitcairn  set  forth,  the 
object  of  the  expedition  being  to  seize 
the  stores  at  Concord.  Sailing  up  the 
Charles  River,  the  troops  landed  at 
Phipp's  farm,  and  advanced  toward 
Concord.  Of  this  movement  the 
Americans  had  received  notice.  Upon 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  William 
Dawes  and  Paul  Revere  hastened  by 
different  routes  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try.* The  troops  soon  perceived  that 
notwithstanding  their  secrecy  their 
march  had  been  discovered,  and  that 


the  alarm  was  fast  spreading  through- 
out the  country.  The  troops  entered 
Ijexington  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning  (April  19), 
and  there  found  assembled  about  70 
minute-men  under  Captain  John 
Parker.  Because  of  the  great  dis- 
parity in  the  numbers  of  the  two 
forces,  the  provincials  deemed  it  un- 
wise to  dispute  the  advance  of  the 
British ;  but  Major  Pitcairn,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  with  the  light  in- 
fantry, undertook  to  disperse  them, 
calling  out,  ''Disperse,  you  rebels! 
throw  down  your  arms  and  dis- 
perse! "  The  minute-men  did  not 
comply  with  his  demand  with  sufficient 
alacrity  to  please  Pitcairn  and  he  ad- 
vanced a  little  further,  fired  his  pistol 
into  the  crowd,  and  then  ordered  the 
infantry  to  fire.  Several  Americans 
fell  and  the  others  dispersed ;  but  still 
the  British  continued  to  fire  upon 
them.  Discovering  this,  some  of  the 
retreating  colonists  returned  the  fire, 
but  without  effect.  Of  the  Americans 
eight  were  killed.*  One  part  of  the 
expedition  was  unsuccessful,  however. 


*  Frothingliam,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  57-59 ; 
Hunt,  The  Provincial  Committees  of  Safety,  p.  13; 
Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  121-122; 
Force,  ximerican  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
359,  362,  487,  489,  626.  Revere's  account  of  his 
ride  is  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  vol. 
v.,  p.   10'6. 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  152-157;  Lossing,  Fielcl- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  523-525 ; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  302-305.  On  the  subsequent  investigation 
to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  action,  see  the 
depositions  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
58-66 ;  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  62  et 
seq.,  367  et  seq.  These  depositions  were  laid  be- 
fore Congress  as  early  as  possible  when  that  body 
met  in  May.  See  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  200^207.  The  testimony  of  Parker  and 
his  men  is  in  Force,  American  Archives,  4th 
series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  489-496;  see  also  pp.  197,  434, 
436,  440,  501,  627,  742,  945,  947,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1729; 
Jones,  Ifew  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  552. 
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Samuel  Adams  and  Hancock  had 
heard  the  firing,  and  aware  of  Gage's 
instructions  to  capture  them,  they  fled 
from  their  homes  and  made  their  es- 
cape across  the  fields.* 

After  the  firing  ceased,  the  balance 
of  the  British  attachment  under 
Smith  came  up,  and  without  further 
delay  proceeded  to  Concord.  On  ar- 
riving at  that  place,  they  encountered 
a  body  of  militia  drawn  up  in  battle 
order ;  but  at  this  time  the  minute-men 
made  no  resistance,  retreating  across 
the  bridge  without  firing.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  then  entered  the  town,  de- 
stroyed several  pieces  of  cannon  and 
a  number  of  carriage-wheels,  threw 
500  pounds  of  ball  cartridges  into  the 
river,  and  demolished  60  flour  barrels, 
which  constituted  all  the  stores  they 
could  find.f  The  light  infantry,  mean-' 
while,  had  retained  possession  of  the 
bridge,  the  Americans  having  retired 
to  await  reinforcements.  Upon  their 
arrival,  Major  John  Buttrick  of  Con- 
cord, who  commanded  the  Americans, 
ordered  an  advance,  but  as  he  had  not 
yet  learned  of  the  occurrences  at  Lex- 
ington, he  ordered  the  troops  not  to 
fire  unless  attacked  by  the  British. 
The  Americans  remained  in  suspense 
but  a  short  time.  Hardly  had  they 
begun  to  advance,  when  the  British 
troops  commenced  the  action.  The 
Americans  thereupon  opened  a  brisk 
fire  against  the  English,  and  a  num- 


ber of  men  fell  on  each  side.*  As  the 
British  had  now  accomplished  the 
main  part  of  their  purpose,  an  order 
was  given  to  retire  to  Boston.  But 
as  American  blood  had  been  shed,  the 
colonists  were  unwilling  that  the 
British  troops  should  escape  un- 
scathed. The  whole  country  was  now 
alarmed,  and  armed  men  rushed  from 
every  quarter  to  the  scene  of  action, 
so  that  the  retreating  British  troops 
were  assailed  from  every  side  by  the 
Americans.  The  minute-men  hid  be- 
hind trees,  fences,  stone  walls,  etc., 
and  poured  in  an  unceasing  though 
irregular  discharge  of  musketry  at 
the  British  troops,  who,  marching  in 
close  formation,  formed  an  excellent 
mark  for  their  bullets. 

Meanwhile,  General  Gage  had  been 
informed  of  the  occurrences  at  Lex-^ 
ington  and  that  the  whole  country  was 
rising  in  arms.  To  save  the  first 
party,  he  despatched  another  body  of 
troops  of  900  men,  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Percy.  According  to  Gordon,  this  de- 
tachment left  Boston  to  the  tune  of 
' '  Yankee  Doodle, ' '  but  their  tune  was 
much  different  when  they  returned.f 
When  Percy  joined  Smith  at  Lexing- 
ton, he  found  the  troops  of  the  latter 
much  exhausted,  but  being  now  pro- 
vided with  artillery,  the  British  were 
able    to    check   the   Americans.    The 


*  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  330 ;  Fisher,  Strug- 
gle for  America/n  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p.  305 ; 
Lossing.  p.  523. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  158-159;  Fisher,  p.  306. 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  525-527;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  160-162; 
Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  6-7    (Abbott's  ed. ). 

t  See  also  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  18; 
Lossing,  p.  528  and  note. 
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whole  party  then  rested  on  their  arms 
while  refreshments  were  served,  but 
it  was  evident  that  they  had  no  time  to 
lose,  because  the  militia  and  minute- 
men  were  hastening  from  all  quarters 
to  aid  their  fellow  patriots.*     When 
the  troops  soon  resumed  their  march 
toward   Boston,    the    Americans    re- 
newed the  attack  and  maintained  an 
incessant  and  galling  fire   of   small- 
arms,  but  as  the  artillery  gave  the 
British  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
Americans,  the  latter  were  unable  to 
approach  very   close   to   the   Birtish 
troops.     The  colonists  were  under  no 
authority,  but  followed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  running  from  field  to  field, 
and  taking  station  where  they  could 
most  effectively  fire  at  the  British.! 
Large  numbers  of  the  colonists,  after 
following   the  British  for   some  dis- 
tance, became  weary  of  the  pursuit 
and  returned  home,  but  their  places 
were   filled  by   fresh   troops.     Prob- 
ably not  more  than  400  or  500  of  the 
provincials  were  actively  engaged  at 
any    one    time, J    yet    the    fight    was 
continued  until  the  troops  came  too 


*  Frothingham,  fiiege  of  Boston,  p.  71  et  seq.; 
Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  123-125. 

t  Frothingham,  p.  73 ;  Fisher,  Struggle  For 
American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p.  307. 

%  The  estimates  of  the  provincials  engaged  vary 
from  250  to  20,000,  though  the  latter  number  is 
preposterous.  Fisher  (supra,  p.  308)  says  that 
not  over  4,000  militia  men  lived  near  enough  to 
the  scene  of  action  to  be  able  to  reach  it  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  fight,  and  that  it  is  improbable 
that  even  all  of  those  who  were  near  enough  or 
received  notification  of  the  British  advance  obeyed 
the  call.  He  thinks  1,000  a  liberal  estimate,  but 
believes  the  contemporary  estimate  of  250  nearer 
the  truth. 


near  the  city  for  their  own  safety. 
Shortly  after  sunset  the  British 
troops  reached  Bunker's  Hill  upon 
the  full  run*  and  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion.  But  two  or  three 
rounds  of  cartridges  remained  to  each 
man,  although  in  the  morning  they  had 
left  the  city  with  36  rounds.  In  this 
expedition,  the  British  loss  was  73 
killed,  174  wounded,  and  26  prisoners ; 
while  49  Americans  were  killed,  39 
wounded,  and  5  were  reported  as 
missing.f  In  speaking  of  the  battle 
Washington  says,  "  If  the  retreat 
had  not  been  as  precipitate  as  it  was, 
—  and  God  knows  it  could  not  well 
have  been  more  so, —  the  ministerial 


*  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  125.  In 
a  letter  to  Burke  at  this  time  Franklin  said, 
■■  General  Gage's  troops  made  a  most  vigorous  re- 
treat —  twenty  miles  in  three  hours  —  scarce  to 
be  paralleled  in  history ;  the  feeble  Americans,  who 
pelted  them  all  the  way,  could  scarce  keep  up 
with  them." — Parton,  Life  of  Frankin,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
76. 

t  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  72-82 ; 
Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  162-166.  See  also  the 
pamphlet  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  A  Narrative  of  the 
Incursions  and  Ravages  of  the  King's  troops,  un- 
der the  Command  of  General  Gage,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  1115,  together  mth  the  Deposi- 
tions  taken  by  order  of  Congress  to  support  the 
truth  of  it;  Elias  Phinney,  History  of  the  Battle 
at  Lexington  on  the  Morning  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1715;  Ezra  Ripley,  A  Hisory  of  the  Fight  at  Con- 
cord, etc.;  Lemuel  Shattuck,  History  of  Concord; 
Gage's  Circumstantial  Account,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.  2d  series,  vol.  ii.;  Edward  Everett,  First 
Battles  of  the  Revolution  (1890).  Lossing  in  his 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  530  gives 
the  total  loss  of  the  British  the  same  as  Frothing- 
ham, but  divides  the  loss  as  follows:  65  killed, 
180  wounded,  and  28  prisoners.  Lossing  on  p.  530 
places  the  American  loss  at  103,  but  on  page  532 
gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  "  first  martyrs " 
totaling  93,  agreeing  with  Frothingham. 
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troops    must    have    surrendered,    or 
been  totally  cut  off."  * 

The  news  of  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  aroused  intense 
indignation  throughout  the  land.f 
Hundreds  of  volunteers  immediately 
hastened  toward  the  scene  of  action, 
and  very  shortly  Boston  was  in  a  state 
of  siege  by  the  outraged  people. 
Shortly  after  the  news  arrived  in  New 
Hampshire,  John  Stark  set  forth  to 
join  the  patriot  force.  Israel  Putnam, 
at  that  time,  was  busily  engaged  in 
ploughing  his  farm  in  Connecticut,  but 
left  his  plough  in  the  field,  and,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  rode  to  the  neighboring 
towns  to  consult  with  the  military  offi- 
cers. LTpon  his  return  he  learned  that 
-ijeveral  hundred  militia  had  formed 
and  elected  him  their  general,  which 
position  he  accepted.  Ordering  the 
militia  to  follow  him,  he  immediately 
started  toward  Boston  and  soon  after- 
ward was  with  the  troops  at  Cam- 
bridge, just  outside  of  the  city.|  Vir- 
ginia was  thoroughly  indignant  at  the 
actions  of  the  British,  for  they  them- 
selves had  undergone  a  similar  exper- 
ience. Lord  Dunmore  sent  a  force  to 
seize  some  military  stores,  but  this 
force  was  resisted  by  a  body  of  armed 
Virginians,  and  only  the  timely  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  governor 


*  Trevelyan.  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
2S9. 

t  On  the  state  of  feeling  in  England  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  see  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Bos- 
ton, p.  86  et  seq.;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  chap.  i. 

t  Tarbox.  Life  of  Putnam,  pp.  83,  86 ;   Gordon, 
American   Revolution,   vol.    ii.,   p.    2    (ed.    ITSS)  ; 
Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  192  et  seq. 
Vol.  11  —  23 


prevented  bloodshed.*  The  people  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities  further  south  expressed  their 
deep  sympathy  with  the  Massachusetts 
patriots. t  Writing  to  Fairfax  at  this 
time  regarding  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, "Washington  said,  "  L^nhappy  it 
is  to  reflect  that  a  brother's  sword  has 
been  sheathed  in  a  brother's  breast, 
and  that  the  once  happy  and  peaceful 
plains  of  America  are  to  be  either 
drenched  with  blood  or  inhabited  by 
slaves.  Sad  alternative!  But  can  a 
virtuous  man  hesitate  in  his 
choice  r '  t 

On  May  16  Franklin  wrote  to 
Joseph  Priestley  as  follows : 

"  You  will  have  heard,  before  this  reaches  you, 
of  the  march  stolen  by  the  regulars  into  the  coun- 
try by  night  and  of  their  expedition  back  again. 
Tliey  retreated  twenty  miles  in  six  hours.  The 
governor  had  called  the  Assembly  to  propose  Lord 
North's  pacific  plans,  but,  before  the  time  of  their 
meeting,  began  cutting  their  throats.  You  know 
it  was  said  he  carried  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
the  olive  branch  in  the  other;  and  it  seems  he 
chose  to  give  them  a  taste  of  the  sword  first. 
*  *  *  All  America  is  exasperated  by  his  con- 
duct, and  more  firmly  united  than  ever.  The 
breach  between  the  two  countries  is  grown  wider 
and  in  danger  of  becoming  irreparable."  || 

Writing  again  to  Priestley  on  July 
7,  Franklin  says : 

"  •  »  •  \Ye  have  carried  another  humble  peti- 
tion to  the  crown,  to  give  Britain  one  more  chance, 
one  opportunity  more,  of  recovering  the  friendship 


•  See  chapter  xi.  See  also  Gordon,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3-9,  85  (ed.  1788)  ;  Force, 
American  Archiyes,  4th  series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  380,  441, 
444,  449,  460,  464,  46.5,  477,  516,  525,  539,  541,  578, 
641,  681,  711,  1023,  1209;  The  South  in  the  Build- 
ing of  the  Xation,  vol.  i.,  p.  82. 

t  Lamb,  City  of  yew  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21  et  seq. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  439. 

II  Bigelow's  edition  of  Franklin's  Works,  vol,  v., 
pp.  532-533. 
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of  the  colonies;  which,  however,  I  think  she  has 
not  sense  enough  to  embrace,  and  so  I  conclude 
she  has  lost  them  forever.  She  has  begun  to  burn 
our  seaport  towns.  *  *  *  She  may  doubtless 
destroy  them;  but,  if  she  wishes  to  recover  our 
commerce,  are  these  the  probable  means?  »  •  * 
If  she  wishes  to  have  us  subjects,  and  that  we 
should  submit  to  her  as  our  compound  sovereign, 
she  is  now  giving  us  miserable  specimens  of  her 
government,  that  we  shall  detest  and  avoid  it,  as 
a  complication  of  robbery,  murder,  famine,  fire, 
and    pestilence."  * 

Writing  again  to  Priestley  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  he  says : 

"  *  *  *  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  three 
millions,  has  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  Yankees 
this  campaign — which  is  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a  head;  and  at  Bunker's  Hill  she  gained  a  mile 
of  ground,  half  of  which  she  lost  by  our  taking 
post  on  Ploughed  Hill.  During  the  same  time 
sixty  thousand  children  have  been  born  in  Amer- 
ica. From  this  data  his  [Dr.  Price's]  mathemat- 
ical head  will  easily  calculate  the  time  and  ex- 
pense necessary  to  kill  us  all,  and  conquer  our 
whole  territory."  t 

Writing  to  another  friend  in  Eng- 
land on  the  same  date,  he  says : 

"  *  *  *  I  am  persuaded  that  the  body  of 
the  British  people  are  our  friends;  but  they  are 
changeable,  and  by  your  lying  gazettes  may  soon 
be  made  our  enemies.  Our  respect  for  them  will 
proportionably  diminish,  and  I  see  clearly  we  are 
on  the  highway  to  mutual  enmity,  hatred  and  de- 
testation. A  separation,  of  course,  will  be  in- 
evitable. «  *  *  We  hear  that  more  ships  and 
troops  are  coming  out.  We  know  that  you  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  *  *  *  but  if  you 
flatter  yourselves  with  beating  us  into  submission, 
you  know  neither  the  people  nor  the  country."  t 

At  the  time  of  the  affairs  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  the  Massachu- 
setts Congress  was  in  session.  Meas- 
ures were  immediately  instituted  to 
ascertain  which  party  had  been  the 


aggressor;  depositions  regarding  the 
affairs  taken  and  sent  to  England  to 
prove  that  the  Americans  were  not 
at  fault.*  At  the  same  time  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Congress  pro- 
fessed undiminished  loyalty  to  the 
king,  *'  appealed  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  [their]  cause,  and  [deter- 
mined] to  die  or  be  free."  Every- 
where the  forts,  magazines,  and  ar- 
senals were  seized  by  the  people; 
troops  were  raised  and  organized  into 
regiments;  and  an  issue  of  paper 
money  was  put  forth  to  supply  their 
wants. t  Boston  was  soon  besieged 
by  an  army  of  16,000  men,  who 
formed  a  line  of  encampment  from 
Roxbury  to  the  Mystic  River.  Arte- 
mas  Ward  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  troops  from  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  who  had  also  deter- 
mined to  support  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts with  armed  forces. t 

Numerous  plans  were  now  sug- 
gested by  the  various  commanders 
for  striking  a  serious  blow  at  the 
English,  Of  the  plans  suggested,  the 
most  important  was  the  capture  of 
the  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  Immediately  after  his  arrival 
at  Cambridge,  Benedict  Arnold  laid 
before  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  condition  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
proposed  that  an  expedition  be  sent 


*  Ibid,  pp.  534-535. 
t/6id,  pp.  5.39-540. 
$  Ibid.   pp.  540-541. 


*  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  85. 

t  See  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  534-535. 

J  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  chap,  xi.;  Frothingham, 
Siege  of  Boston,  chap.  iii. ;  Heath's  Memoirs,  p. 
ii.    (Abbatt's  ed.). 
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to  capture  both  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.*  John  Brown  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  in  March,  1775,  had  also 
suggested  this  to  Samuel  Adams  and 
Warren,  saying  "  The  fort  at  Ticon- 
deroga must  be  seized  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, should  hostilities  be  committed 
by  the  king's  troops.  The  people  in 
the  New  Hampshire  grants  have  en- 
gaged to  do  this  business  and  in  my 
opinion  they  are  the  most  proper  per- 
sons for  this  job.  This  will  effectu- 
ally curb  this  province  and  all  the 
troops  that  may  be  sent  here."t 
The  actual  capture  of.  the  fort,  how- 
ever, was  undertaken  by  Ethan 
Allent  with  a  party  of  less  than  300 


*  Isaac  X.  Arnold,  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,  p. 
37,  and  the  letter  in  Force,  American  Archives,  4th 
series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  450.  See  also  Frothingham, 
Life  of  Warren,  p.  474. 

t  Robinson,  Vermont,  p.   102. 

JA  good  story  is  told  of  the  Vermont  hero  at  a 
later  date,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  on  parole  in 
New  York.  Rivington,  the  king's  printer,  had  said 
some  very  severe  and  offensive  things  of  the  whigs 
in  his  Gazette,  and  Allen  had  declared  with  an 
oath  that  "  he  would  lick  him  the  very  first  op- 
portunity he  had."  We  quote  Rivington  himself 
for  the  rest  of  the  story.  "  I  was  sitting,"  says 
he,  "  after  a  good  dinner,  alone,  with  my  bottle  of 
madeira  before  me,  when  I  heard  an  unusual  noise 
in  the  street,  and  a  huzza  from  the  boys.  I  was 
in  the  second  story,  and  stepping  to  the  window, 
saw  a  tall  figure  in  tarnished  regimentals,  with 
a  large  cocked  hat  and  an  enormous  long  sword, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  occasionally 
cheered  him  with  huzzas,  of  which  he  seemed  in- 
sensible. He  came  up  to  my  door  and  stopped. 
I  could  see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it  was 
Ethan  Allen.  I  shut  down  my  window,  and  re- 
tired behind  my  table  and  bottle.  I  was  certain 
the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was  no 
retreat.  Mr.  Staples,  my  clerk,  came  in  paler 
than  ever,  and  clasping  his  hands,  said,  '  Master, 
he  is  come !  '  "I  know  it,'  '  He  entered  the  store 
and  asked,  if  James  Rivington  lived  there.'  I  an- 
swered, '  Yes,  sir,'     '  Is  he  at  home  ? '     'I  will  go 


men  from  his  own  neighborhood, 
known  as  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.* 
Toward  the  middle  of  May  Allen's 
troops  were  joined  by  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, who  had  also  set  out  on  the  same 
errand.  On  May  3  he  had  been  given 
a  colonel's  commission  by  Massachu- 
setts with  instructions  to  raise  400 
men  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Ticon- 
deroga.t  Arnold  thought  that  his 
colonel's  commission  entitled  him  to 
the  command;  but  the  Vermonters 
refused  to   sanction  his  claims,   and 


and  see,  sir,'  I  said.  'And  now,  master,  what  is 
to  be  done?  There  he  is  in  the  store,  and  the 
boys  peeping  at  him  from  the  street.'  I  had  made 
up  my  mind.  I  looked  at  the  bottle  of  madeira  — 
possibly  took  a  glass.  'Show  him  up,'  said  I; 
'  and  if  such  madeira  cannot  mollifj-  him,  he  must 
be  harder  than  adamant.'  There  was  a  fearful 
moment  of  suspense.  I  heard  him  on  the  stairs, 
his  long  sword  clanking  at  every  step.  In  he 
stalked.  '  Is  your  name  James  Rivington^  '  '  It 
is,  sir,  and  no  man  could  be  more  happy  than  I 
am  to  see  Colonel  Ethan  Allen.'  '  Sir,  I  have  come 
— '  '  Xot  another  word,  my  dear  colonel,  until 
you  have  taken  a  seat  and  a  glass  of  old  madeira.' 
'  But,  Sir,  I  don't  think  it  proper  ^— '  '  Xot  an- 
other word,  colonel.  Taste  this  wine;  I  have  had 
it  in  glass  for  ten  years.  Old  wine,  you  know, 
unless  it  is  originally  sound,  never  improves  by 
age.'  He  took  the  glass,  swallowed  the  wine, 
smacked  his  lips,  and  shook  his  head  approvingly. 
'  Sir,  I  come  — '  '  Xot  another  word  until  you 
have  taken  another  glass,  and  then,  my  dear  Col- 
onel, we  will  talk  of  old  affairs,  and  I  have  some 
droll  events  to  detail.'  In  short,  we  finished  two 
bottles  of  madeira,  and  parted  as  good  friends  as 
if  we  had  never  had  cause  to  be  otherwise."  —  De- 
Puy,  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  He- 
roes of  '76,  p.  262.  See  also  Lossing,  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  508. 

*  See  Allen's  "  Xarrative  "  in  De  Puy's  Ethan 
Allen,  p.  213;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th 
series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  485,  584,  60G. 

tArnold.  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  38-39;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p. 
318. 
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allowed    Arnold    ihe    alternative    of 
marching  as  a  volunteer  or  not  at  all.* 
On  the  9th  of  May  the  party  arrived 
at  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticonderoga. 
Having  induced  a  boy,  named  Nathan 
Beman,  to  act  as  guide,  Allen  and  Ar- 
nold with  a  party  of  83  men  crossed 
over  the  river  during  the  night.  Land- 
ing under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  they 
found  their  position  extremely  criti- 
cal, for  the  dawn  was  beginning  to 
break,  and  unless  they  could  surprise 
the  fort,  they  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  captured.     Drawing  up 
his  men,  Allen  explained  to  them  the 
condition  of  affairs,!  and  upon  receiv- 
ing assurances  of  support  from  them, 
he,  with  Arnold  by  his  side,  imme- 
diately began  the  attack.  The  sentinel 
at  the  sally-port  fired  at  the  advancing 
troops  and  then  rushed  into  the  fort. 
Following  close  at  his  heels,  and  enter- 
ing the  open  parade,  the  Americans 
awakened    the    garrison    by    several 
hearty   cheers.     Rushing   below,   the 
English    soldiers    were    immediately 
taken   prisoners. |     Meanwhile  Allen 
was  guided  to  the  chamber  of  the  com- 
mandant,    Captain     Delaplace,     and 
knocking  at  the  door  with  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  ordered  the  commandant 
to  make  his  appearance  immediately 
or  the  entire  garrison  would  be  put  to 


*  Robinson,  Vermont,  pp.  107-108 ;  Fiske,  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  130;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  124;  Sparks, 
Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  15-17. 

t  See  his  speech  to  them  in  Charles  W.  Brown, 
Ethan  Allen  of  Green  Mountain  Fame,  p.  84. 

%  Lossing,  pp.  124-125 ;  Robinson,  Vermont,  pp. 
110-111. 


death.  The  commandant  soon  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  half  dressed,  "  the 
pretty  face  of  his  frightened  wife 
peering  over  his  shoulder."  He  then 
asked  Allen  by  what  authority  he  was 
acting,  to  which  Allen  replied,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress!"*  As  Dela- 
place realized  his  predicament,  he  sur- 
rendered. "  The  spoils  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pieces  of  iron  cannon, 
fifty  swivels,  two  ten-inch  mortars,  one 
howitzer,  one  cohorn,  ten  tons  of  mus- 
ket balls,  three  cart-loads  of  flints, 
thirty  new  carriages,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  shells,  a  ware-house  full  of 
material  for  boat  building,  one  hun- 
dred stand  of  small  arms,  ten  casks  of 
poor  powder,  two  brass  cannon,  thirty 
barrels  of  flour,  eighteen  barrels  of 
pork,  and  some  beans  and  peas. ' '  f 
Two  days  afterward  a  force  under 
Setli  Warner  surprised  and  captured 
Crown  Point,  and  thus  by  these  two 
movements,  the  command  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain  was  won, 
thereby  throwing  open  the  highway  to 
Canada.  The  captured  forts  with  all 
supplies  were  turned  over  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which  body  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  Ticonderoga  to 
New  York.t 


*  Brown,  Ethan  Allen,  pp.  84-88,  243-245. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  p.  125. 

$  Hiklreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  74-76;  Arnold,  Life  of 
Arnold,  pp.  40-48;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  181- 
183;  Jones,  Xeio  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  543-551;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  556,  584,  585,  606,  618,  623,  624,  639, 
645-646,  668,  676,  686,  693,  698-699.  705-707,  715- 
716,  719,  722,  731-737,  808,  839-840,  847,  1086. 
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On  May  10,  1775,  the  second  Conti- 
nental Congress  convened  at  Philadel- 
phia, Peyton  Randolph  being  again 
chosen  president  and  Charles  Thom- 
son secretary.  Randolph,  however, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Virginia,  and 
in  his  place  Hancock  was  appointed 
temporarily.*  When  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  assembled  there  were 
apprehensions  of  war,  but  now  the  war 
had  actually  commenced;  the  crisis 
was  at  hand;  the  first  offensive  act 
must  be  approved;  and  preparations 
for  a  determined  resistance  must  be 
pushed  with  vigor.f  At  the  same 
time,  this  must  be  done  while  the 
actors  in  the  drama  were  full  of  ardor, 
for  though  the  people  were  greatly  in- 
flamed by  the  untoward  happenings  of 
the  past  few  years,  it  was  feared  that 
their  ardor  might  cool,  and  thus  the 
force  of  the  movement  which  had  been 
so  carefully  planned  and  carried  out 


*  On  the  proceedings  see  Frothingliam,  Rise  of 
the  Republic,  p.  419  et  seq.;  and  the  Journals  of 
Congress. 

t  See  Samuel  Ward's  Diary,  in  Magazine  of 
American  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  503;  Fiske,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  132. 


would  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  Loyalists 
who  believed  that  matters  would  not  be 
pushed  to  an  extremity  either  in  this 
country  or  by  Parliament.  They 
hoped  the  petitions  recently  sent  to 
England  would  have  the  desired  effect 
of  creating  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  English  government  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  the  colonists.  Again 
they  hoped  that  the  Americans  would 
in  time  become  tranquil  and  that  the 
breach  would  be  healed.  As  all  hope 
of  reconciliation  liad  vanished,  and  as 
a  state  of  war  actually  existed,  it  was 
feared  that  the  Loyalists  would  resort 
to  arms  and  join  the  royal  forces  sent 
to  subjugate  the  colonies.  It  was  also 
feared  that  some  of  the  most  ardent 
patriots  would  falter  before  impend- 
ing disaster  and  loss,  and  weaken  in 
their  opposition  to  the  parent  govern- 
ment. It  was  readily  foreseen  that 
the  contest  would  prove  long  and  san- 
guinary, for  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  a  people  accustomed  to  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  and  commerce 
would  soon  become  inured  to  the  pri- 
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vations  and  hardships  of  war,  nor,  in 
the  face  of  a  few  disasters,  remain  con- 
stant in  their  affections  to  the  cause. 
It  was  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
when  the  first  fervor  had  abated,  the 
majority  would  abandon  their  colors 
and  implore  the  clemency  of  their 
more  powerful  adversary.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  a  difficult  task  for  Con- 
gress to  institute  measures  to  main- 
tain the  zeal  of  the  people,  which  at 
the  same  time  would  prove  sufficiently 
effective  to  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
ject. Among  the  many  difficult  tasks 
was  to  determine  the  proper  attitude 
with  respect  to  Indians,  for  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  English  would 
offer  them  large  inducements  to  join 
in  the  war  against  the  Americans. 
To  offset  such  inducements,  the  colo- 
nists had  little  to  offer.* 

The  members  of  Congress  were  anx- 
ious to  preserve  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude toward  the  home  government, 
and  therefore  instructed  Jefferson  to 
prepare  "  An  Humble  and  Dutiful 
Address  "  to  the  king.  Jefferson's 
draft  was  considered  too  vigorous,! 
and  a  second  paper  was  drawn  up  by 
Dickinson, $  and  after  some  oppoisition 


*  See  Cxirtis,  History  of  the  Constitution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  30-41  (Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  18 
et  seq.J,  where  the  position  of  the  Secorid  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  the  formation  and  character 
of  the  revolutionary  government  are  ahly  dis- 
cussed. 

t  See  Ford's  ed,  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  i., 
pp.  16-17. 

t  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp.  27- 
28;  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp.  169- 
171.  For  Dickinson's  life  see  Stillfi,  Life  and 
Tim,€S  of  John  Dickinson,  the  sketch  of  his  life  by 
Wharton  Dickinson  in  Magazine  of  American  His- 


on  the  part  of  the  New  England  mem- 
bers,* was  finally  adopted.  Addresses 
to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
People  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  "  Op- 
pressed Inhabitants  of  Canada  "  were 
also  drafted,  and  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  appointed.!  According  to  Pit- 
kin, ' '  These  papers  breathed  the  same 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  contained  the 
same  dignified  sentiments,  evinced  the 
same  determined  purpose  of  soul,  and 
the  same  consciousness  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  as  those  of  the  former 
session.  Nor  were  they  couched  in 
language  less  bold  and  energetic,  on 
the  subject  of  their  rights,  or  less 
affectionate  towards  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  "$ 


tory,  vol.  X.,  p.  223 ;  P.  L.  Ford,  The  Writings  of 
John  Dickinson ;  and  the  paper  by  George  H. 
Moore  in  Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  viii., 
pp.  514-516.  See  also  the  review  of  his  writings 
in  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  ii.,  chap.  xxv. 

*  Adams  says:  "All  this  appeared  to  Mr.  Adams 
as  the  merest  drivel,  at  the  expense  of  much  valu- 
able time  for  preparation." — Life  and  Works  of 
John  Adams,  vol.  i.,  p.  172. 

t  Hildreth,  vol,  iii.,  pp.  77-78;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv., 
p.  200.  See  also  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i,,  pp. 
100-168;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  p. 
304;   Pellew,  John  Jay,  p.  45. 

$  See  also  Gordon's  American  Bevolution,  vol.  i'l., 
p.  231.  At  about  this  time  Franklin  wrote  to 
Priestly  as  previously  quoted :  "  I  conclude  that 
England  has  lost  her  colonies  forever.  She  has 
begun  to  burn  our  seaport  towns;  secure,  I  sup- 
pose, that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  return  the 
outrage  in  kind.  She  may  doubtless  destroy  them 
all;  but,  if  she  wishes  to  recover  our  commerce, 
are  these  the  probable  means?  She  must  certainly 
be  distracted ;  for  no  tradesman  out  of  Bedlam 
ever  thought  of  increasing  the  number  of  his 
customers  by  knocking  them  on  the  head ;  or  of 
enabling  them  to  pay  their  debts  by  burning  their 
houses.  If  she  wishes  to  have  us  subjects,  and 
that  we  should  submit  to  her  as  our  compound 
sovereign,   she    is   now   giving   us   such   miserable 
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Having  completed  these  addresses, 
the  members  of  Congress  plunged  into 
the  most  urgent  business  at  hand.  It 
was  voted  that  the  colonies  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  defence;  and  Congress 
thereupon  ordered  that  troops  be  en- 
listed, forts  erected  at  various  points, 
ammunition  and  military  stores  pur- 
chased, etc.  To  meet  these  expenses, 
an  issue  of  $2,000,000  in  notes  bearing 
the  inscription  "  The  United  Colo- 
nies" was  authorized,  the  faith  of  the 
confederacy  being  pledged  for  their 
redemption.*  A  quota  of  this  sum  was 
apportioned  to  each  colon}^  which  was 
made  liable  for  its  portion  of  the 
whole,  though  the  United  Colonies 
were  obligated  to  pay  whatever  part 
of  this  sum  remained  undischarged  by 
any  of  the  colonies.  The  quota  as- 
signed to  each  colony  was  divided  into 
four  installments  to  be  paid  in  four, 
five,  six,  and  seven  years  from  the 
last  day  of  November,  1775,  and  each 
colony  was  required  to  provide  taxes, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  discharge  its  quota 
promptly  and  in  full.  On  July  25  a 
second  emission  of  $1,000,000  was 
ordered.!  Meanwhile,  the  Massachu- 
setts convention  had  requested  that 
Congress  assume  full  charge  of  and 
all  power  over  the  forces  then  besieg- 
ing Boston.    It  was  resolved  that  these 


specimens  of  her  government,  that  we  shall  ever 
detest  and  avoid  it,  as  a  complication  of  robbery, 
murder,  famine,  fire,  and  pestilence." —  Parton. 
Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 

*  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  146-147    (oth  ed.). 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i..  pp.  22, 
53-.54. 


troops  should  be  reinforced  by  ten  ad- 
ditional companies  of  riflemen,  to  be 
raised  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
common  fund.*  Various  committees 
were  appointed  to  prepare  reports  as 
to  the  proper  methods  of  defending 
the  country,  and  as  Washington  was 
conversant  with  matters  of  this 
nature,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over 
them.  While  he  had  desired  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  he  had  now  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  appeal  to  arms  was  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  whole 
matter,  and,  having  reached  this  con- 
clusion, he  was  in  favor  of  prosecut- 
ing the  war  with  all  possible  vigor.f 


*  .John    Adams.   Works,   vol.    ix.,   p.  3.57. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  205.  Jefferson,  writing  to 
a  friend  at  about  this  time,  said :  "  It  is  an  im- 
mense misfortune  to  the  whole  empire  to  have  a 
king  of  such  a  disposition  at  such  a  time.  *  •  * 
In  an  earlier  part  of  this  contest,  our  petitions 
told  him  that  from  our  King  there  was  but  one 
appeal.  The  admonition  was  despised  and  that 
appeal  forced  on  us.  To  undo  his  empire,  he  has 
but  one  truth  more  to  learn  —  that,  after  colonies 
have  drawn  the  sword,  there  is  but  one  step  more 
they  can  take.  That  step  is  now  pressed  upon 
us  by  the  measures  adopted,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
we  would  not  take  it.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  there 
is  not  in  the  British  Empire  a  man  who  more 
cordially  loves  a  union  with  Great  Britain  than 
I  do.  But  by  the  God  that  made  me.  I  will  cease 
to  exist,  before  I  yield  to  a  connection  on  such 
terms  as  the  British  Parliament  propose ;  and 
in  this  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
America.  We  want  neither  inducement  nor  power 
to  declare  and  assert  a  separation.  It  is  will  alone 
that  is  wanting,  and  that  is  growing  apace  under 
the  fostering  hand  of  our  King.  One  bloody  cam- 
paign will  probably  decide,  everlastingly,  our 
future  course ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  bloody 
campaign  is  decided  on."  Morse,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, p.  31. 
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nial  forces.  There  were  a  number  of 
men  who  seemed  to  have  equal  claim 
for  this  distinguished  honor,  but  Con- 
gress was  almost  split  in  twain  by 
sectional  jealousies  and  prejudices, 
and  it  was  especially  hard  to  agree  on 
a  commander  who  would  be  entirely 
acceptable  to  all  the  colonies.  The 
matter  was  debated  long  and  ear- 
nestly, but  from  the  very  first  Wash- 
ington appeared  to  be  the  most  accept- 
able to  all.*  There  were  a  number  of 
men  older  in  arms  than  he,  however, 
and  it  was  doubtful  how  the  actual  ap- 
pointment would  be  received.  Yet 
Virginia  was  of  vast  importance  in  the 
impending  struggle  with  the  mother 
country,  and  it  was  desirable  that  her 
people  be  gratified  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
nominated  Washington  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  choice  having  been  sec- 
onded by  Samuel  Adams,  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  Congress. t     Washington  the 


In  addition  to  the  above  matters, 
Congress  was  called  upon  also  to  give 
advice  to  the  various  States.    At  this 
time    troops   were   expected   at   New 
York.    Toward  the  latter  part  of  April 
the  people  of  that  State  met  in  con- 
vention,  and  appointed  delegates  to 
Congress.*      Shortly    afterward,    the 
convention  requested  Congress  to  ad- 
vise them  as  to  the  proper  manner  in 
which  they  should  receive  the  expected 
troops.         Congress       recommended 
that  for  the  present  it  would  be  best 
simply  to  be  wary  and  vigilant,  but,  if 
it  became   necessary,  to  repel  force 
with   arms.f      Congress   also    recom- 
mended that  whatever  military  stores 
were   in   the   vicinity   should   be   re- 
moved to  a  place  of  safety;  that  the 
women  and  children  should  go  to  some 
secure  place;  and  that  the  colonists 
should  be  prepared  to  resist  forcibly 
any  insult  or  injury.     In  New  York 
the  royalist  influence  was  particularly 
strong,  and  the  patriots  of  this  colony 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  comply- 
ing with  the  recommendations  of  Con- 
gress.   A  plan  of  conciliation  had  been 
formed,  but  like  all  the  others,  it  asked 
too  much  for  Parliament  to  concede, 
and  yielded  more  than  the  people  in 
general  were  willing  to  grant.:}: 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
before  Congress  was  the  appointment 
of  a  commander-in-chief  for  the  colo- 


*  See  the  call  issued,  in  Lamb,  City  of  Kew 
York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  192.  In  general,  see  also 
Flick,  Loyalism  in  A'eif  York,  p.  40  et  seq. 

t  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  402  et  seq. 


*  See  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independ- 
ence, vol.  i.,  p.  349  ct  seq.;  Irving,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, vol.  i.,  p.  478  et  seq.;  John  Adams,  Works, 
vol.  i.,  p.  175. 

t  Mx.  Curtis  says :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Washington  was  chosen  commander-in-chief 
for  his  unquestionable  merits,  and  not  as  a  com- 
promise between  sectional  interests  and  local  jeal- 
ousies."—  History  of  the  Constitution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
41-48  [Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27-33). 
Silas  Deane,  June  16,  1775,  wrote  that  Washing- 
ton was  "  elected  to  that  office  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  all  America." — Connecticut  Historical  Col- 
lections, vol.  ii.,  p.  264.  See  also  Ramsay's  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  216;  Bancroft, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  205-212;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington, 
pp.  128-130;  Johnson,  General  Washington,  pp. 
104-105;  Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  pp.  335-336; 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  415-418. 


AMERICAN  GENERALS  AND  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 


1.  HENRY  LEE. 
4.  THOMAS  SUMTER. 
7.  DANIEL  MORGAN. 
10.  PAUL  JONES. 


2.  ANTHONY  WAYNE. 
5.  FRANCIS  MARION. 
8.  NATHANAEL  GREENE. 
11.  ESEK  HOPKINS. 


3.  JOHN  SULLIVAN. 
6.  ANDREW  PICKENS. 
9.  BENJAMIN  LINCOLN. 
12.  JOHN  BARRY. 
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next  day  returned  thanks  to  Congress 
for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him, 
modestly  expressing  doubt  as  to  his 
fitness  for  the  position,  and  asking 
those  present,  in  case  of  disaster,  to 
remember  that  he  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  was  unequal  to  the 
task  assigned  him.*  He  declined  also 
to  receive  any  pay  for  his  services, 
and  said:  "  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the 
Congress,  that,  as  no  pecuniary  con- 
sideration could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at 
the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count of  my  expenses.  Those,  I  doubt 
not,  Congress  will  discharge ;  and  that 
is  all  I  desire."!    The  commission^ 


*  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  ii., 
p.  1848;  Lodge,  George  Washington,  \o\.  i.,  p.  131. 

t  vSparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  130;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  482;  Fiske,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  135-136. 

$  It  was  in  the  following  words:  "To  George 
Washington,  Esq.: — We,  reposing  special  trust 
and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor,  conduct, 
and  fidelity,  do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and 
appoint  you  to  be  general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the 
forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of 
all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  serv- 
ices, and  join  the  said  army  for  the  defence  of 
American  Liberty,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile 
invasion  thereof;  and  you  are  hereby  vested  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service.  And  we 
do  hereby  strictly  charge  all  officers  and  soldiers 
under  your  command,  to  be  obedient  to  jour 
orders,  and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  their  several 
duties.  And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you,  to 
be  careful  in  executing  the  great  trust  reposed  in 
you,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be 
observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  be 
duly  exercised,  and  provided  with  all  convenient 
necessaries.  And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct 
in  every  respect,  by  the   rules   and   discipline   of 


was  given  to  Washington  on  June  20, 
at  which  time  the  members  of  Con- 
gress promised  that  they  would  sus- 
tain, assist,  and  adhere  to  him  with 
their    lives    and    fortunes.     Directly 
after  this.  Congress  appointed  four 
major-generals  —  Artemus  Ward,  Is- 
rael  Putnam,    Philip    Schuyler,    and 
Charles  Lee ;  also  eight  brigadier-gen- 
erals —  Nathanael    Greene,    Eichard 
Montgomery,    William    Heath,    John 
Sullivan,     David     Wooster,     Joseph 
Spencer,    John    Thomas    and    Seth 
Pomeroy.     Horatio    Gates   was    also 
added   to    the   list   of   appointees   as 
adjutant-general    with    the    rank    of 
brigadier.*    This  was  done  at  Wash- 
ington's   request,    and    undoubtedly 
neither  Gates  nor  Lee  (both  of  whom 
were  foreign  born)  would  have  been 
appointed  to  such  high  positions  had 
not  W^ashington  especially  requested 
it.f     It  was  unfortunate  that  Wash- 
ington made  these  selections,  as  at  a 
later  date  both  were  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
Late   in   June   Congress  voted   to 
make  a  further  issue  of  $3,000,000  in 
bills  of  credit  to  pay  the  army.     In 
the  early  part  of  July  a  "  Declaration, 


war,  (as  here  given  you.)  and  punctually  to 
observe  and  follow  sucn  orders  and  directions, 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  receive  from  this, 
or  any  future  Congress  of  these  United  Colonies, 
or  committee  of  Congress.  This  commission  is  to 
continue  in  force,  until  revoked  by  this,  or  a 
future  Congress. 

"  Signed,         JOHN  HANCOCK,  President." 
*  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  80-81 ;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  234-235;  Heath's  il/ewoirs,  pp.  14-15  (Abbatt's 
ed.)  ;  Francis  V.  Greene,  General  Greene,  in  Great 
Commanders  series,  p.  25. 

t  See  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  358, 
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setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity 
of  the  colonies  taking  up  arms  "  was 
adopted.*  The  members  of  Congress 
were  divided  on  the  subject  of  again 
petitioning  the  king,  but  finally  on 
July  8  the  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure yielded,  and  the  petition  was 
adopted.f  An  Address  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain  was  also  pre- 
pared, beseeching  them  as  "  friends, 
countrymen,  and  brethren  "  not  to 
sanction  the  tyrannical  course  toward 
America  adopted  by  the  home  govern- 
ment. In  this  address  the  members  of 
Congress  repudiated  the  idea  that 
they  were  aiming  at  independence, t 

*  See  Appendix  I.  at  the  end  of  tins  chapter. 
See  the  drafts  of  this  in  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's 
Writings,  vol.  i.,  pp.  462-476. 

t  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  45-46.  See  Appendix 
II.  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 

t  See  also  Pellew,  John  Jay,  p.  47  et  seq.  On 
August  25,  1775,  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Ran- 
dolph as  follows:  "My  first  wish  is  a  restoration 
of  our  just  rights;  my  second,  a  return  of  the 
happy  period,  when,  consistent  with  duty,  I  may 
withdraw  myself  totally  from  the  public  stage. 
*  *  *  Perhaqis,  *  *  looking  with  fondness 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  I 
cannot  help  hoping  you  may  be  able  to  contribute 
towards  expediting  this  good  work.  I  think  it 
must  be  evident  to  yourself,  that  the  ministry 
have  been  deceived  by  their  officers  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  who  *  *  *  have  constantly  represented 
the  American  opposition  as  that  of  a  small  faction, 
in  which  the  body  of  the  people  took  little  part. 
This,  you  can  inform  them,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
is  untrue.  They  have  taken  it  into  their  heads, 
too,  that  we  are  cowards,  and  shall  surrender  at 
discretion  to  an  armed  force.  The  past  and  future 
operations  of  the  war  must  confirm  or  undeceive 
them  on  that  head.  I  wish  they  were  thoroughly 
and  minutely  acquainted  with  every  circumstance 
relative  to  America,  as  it  exists  in  truth.  I  am 
persuaded,  this  would  go  far  towards  disposing 
them  to  reconciliation.  Even  those  in  Parliament 
who  are  called  friends  to  America,  seem  to  know 
nothing  of  our  real  determinations.  *  *  *  I  am 
sincerely  one   of   those    [who  wish   for   re-union]. 


but  they  recounted  the  great  injuries 
they  had  borne,  and  stated  that  it  had 
become  necessary  forcibly  to  resist  en- 
croachments upon  their  rights.  They 
said: 

"  We  are  accused  of  aiming  at  independence;  but 
how  is  this  accusation  supported?  By  the  allega- 
tions of  your  ministers,  not  by  our  actions. 
Abused,  insulted,  and  contemned,  what  steps  have 
we  pursued  to  obtain  redress?  We  have  carried 
our  dutiful  petitions  to  the  throne.  We  have  ap- 
plied to  your  justice  for  relief.  Wliat  has  been 
the  success  of  our  endeavors?  The  clemency  of 
our  sovereign  is  unhappily  diverted;  our  petitions 
are  treated  with  indignity;  our  prayers  answered 
by  insults.  Our  application  to  you  remains  un- 
noticed, and  leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehen- 
sion of  your  wanting  either  the  will,  or  the  power 
to  assist  us.  Even  under  these  circumstances, 
what  measures  have  we  taken  that  betray  a  desire 
of  independence?  Have  we  called  in  the  aid  of 
those  foreign  powers,  who  are  the  rivals  of  your 
grandeur?  When  your  troops  were  few  and  de- 
fenceless, did  we  take  advantage  of  their  distress, 
and  expel  them  from  our  towns?  Or  have  we  per- 
mitted them  to  fortify,  to  receive  new  aid,  and  to 
acquire  additional  strength?" 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  Ire- 
land and  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  were  also  drawn  up  at  the 
same  time.*  Three  boards  for  Indian 
affairs  were  appointed  as  Congress 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  present  crisis,  in  order 
that  if  possible  their  aid  or  at  least 


and  would  rather  be  in  dependence  on  Great 
Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on  any  other 
nation  on  earth,  or  than  on  no  nation.  But  I  am 
one  of  those,  too  who,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
rights  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  which  late  experience  has  shown 
they  will  so  cruelly  exercise,  would  lend  my  hand 
to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the  ocean." —  Ford's 
ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  i.,  pp.  482-484. 

*  On  the  various  petitions, '  see  Frothingham, 
Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  433  et  seq.;  Hildreth, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  87^88. 
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their  neutrality,  should  be  secured.* 
During  the  present  session  Congress 
established  the  first  line  of  posts 
throughout  the  United  States  from 
Falmouth,  New  England,  to  Savannah, 
Georgia.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-general  and  was 
granted  power  to  appoint  as  many 
deputies  as  he  might  deem  necessary.f 
At  the  head  of  the  army  hospital  was 
placed  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  but  a 
few  months  later  he  was  detected  by 
Putnam  in  a  treacherous  correspond- 
ence with  the  British  at  Boston,  and 
upon  being  convicted  was  discharged 
from  his  position  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  in  close  confinement.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  was  allowed  to 
depart  with  his  family  for  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  vessel  on  which  he 
sailed  foundered  at  sea  and  all  were 
lost.  To  the  position  thus  made, 
vacant,  Dr.  John  Morgan  was  ap- 
pointed.! 

Congress  had  little  success,  how- 
ever, in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians 
as  they  were  more  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  arguments  of  the  British.  Con- 
gress set  forth  that  the  English  had 
attempted  to  place  the  Americans  in  a 
state  of  slavery  and  that  the  Indians 
would  also  be  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment,  if  the  British  succeeded  in 


*  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Benry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  301- 
302. 

t  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  pp.  206-207 ;  Parton 
Life  of  Franklin,  vol.   ii.,  pp.   83-84. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  99-100;  Livingston, 
Life  of  Putnam,  pp.  258-259;  Frothingham,  Siege 
of  Boston,  pp.  258-260;  Thacher,  Military  Jour- 
nal, pp.  34,  39 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  p.  568. 


subduing  the  colonists  in  the  impend- 
ing struggle ;  but  argument  was  of  lit- 
tle avail.  A  conference  with  the  Six 
Nations  was  subsequently  held  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  following  speech 
presented  to  them: 

"Brothers,    sachems,    and    warriors!      We    are 
the   delegates   from   the   Twelve    United   Colonies, 
now  sitting  in  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
who   have   sent   their   talk   to   you.   our   brothers, 
Brothers    and    friends,    now    attend!      When    our 
fathers  crossed  the  great  water,  and  came  over  to 
this  land,  the  King  of  England  gave  them  a  talk, 
assuring     them     that     they     and     their     children 
should  be  his  children ;   and   that,   if  they  would 
leave  their  native  country,  and  make  settlements, 
and  live  here,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  trade  with 
their  brethren  beyond  the  water,  they  would  still 
keep  hold  of  the  same  covenant-chain,  and  enjoy 
peace;    and    it   was    covenanted,    that    the    fields, 
houses,  goods,  and  possessions  which  our  fathers, 
should  acquire,   should   remain   to   them   as   their 
own,  and  be  their  children's  for  ever,  and  at  their 
sole  disposal.     Brothers  and  friends,  open  a  kind 
ear!     We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt 
the   counsellors  of  King  G^eorge   and  the   inhabit- 
ants and  colonies  of  America.     Many  of  his  coun- 
sellors have  persuaded  him  to  break  the  covenant- 
chain,  and 'not  to  send  us  any  more  good  talks. 
They   have   prevailed   upon   him    to   enter   into    a 
covenant  against  us;  and  have  torn  asunder,  and 
cast   behind   their   backs,   the    good    old   covenant 
which  their  ancestors  and  ours  entered  into,  and 
took  strong  hold  of.     They  now  tell  us  they  will 
put  their  hands  into  our  pockets  without  asking, 
as    though    it    were    their    own;     and    at    their 
pleasure    they    will    take    from    us    our    charters, 
or   written   civil   constitution,    which   we    love   as 
our    lives;    also   our    plantations,   or    houses,    and 
goods,  whenever  they  please,  without  asking  our 
leave.     They  tell  us  that  our  vessels  may  go  to 
that  or  this  island  in  the  sea,  but  to  this  or  that 
particular   island   we   shall   not   trade   any  more; 
and,  in  case  of  our  non-compliance  with  these  new 
orders,  they  shut  up   our  harbors.     Brothers,  we 
live  on  the  same  ground  with  you;  the  same  land 
is  our  common  birth-place.    We  desire  to  sit  down 
under   the   same   tree   of   peace  with   you;    let  us 
water  its  roots,  and  cherish  the  growth,  till  the 
large  leaves  and  flourishing  branches  shall  extend 
to  the  setting  sun.  and  reach  the  skies.     If  any 
thing   disagreeable    should   ever   fall   out   between 
us,  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you,  the  Six 
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Nations,  to  wound  our  peace,  let  us  immediately 
seek  measures  for  healing  the  breach.  From  the 
present  situation  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it  ex- 
pedient to  kindle  up  a  small  fire  at  Albany,  where 
we  may  hear  each  others'  voice,  and.  disclose  our 
minds  fully  to  one  another." 

Similar  speeches  were  prepared  for 
the  other  Indian  nations,  but  none  had 
the  desired  effect  as  the  influence  of 
Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  Intendant-Gen- 
eral  of  the  King  for  Indian  Affairs, 
was  too  powerful.  Because  of  the 
warm  attachment  of  the  Six  Nations 
to  the  Johnson  family,  they  were  in- 
duced to  offer  their  aid  to  General 
Carleton,  at  Montreal. 

Congress  was  much  gratified  at  this 
time  by  the  action  of  Georgia,  which 
colony  in  July,  1775,  allied  herself 
with  the  other  colonies  in  opposition 
to  Parliament,  and  elected  delegates 
to  Congress.*  Thereafter  the  title 
''  The  Thirteen  United  Colonies  " 
was  used  and  by  this  title  the  English 
colonies  were  thenceforth  designated. 
During  August,  after  having  rejected 
Lord  North's  plan  for  conciliation, 
Congress  adjourned,  but  early  in  Sep- 
tember reassembled,  at  which  time  the 
Georgia  delegates  took  their  seats. 

At  this  stage  of  the  dispute,  there 
was  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  colonists  as  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending their  rights  and  liberties, 
though  the  larger  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple had  not  resolved  upon  a  complete 
separation  from  the  parent  govern- 
ment.*   This  is  not  only  evidenced  by 

*  See  the  various  documents  in  White,  Histori- 
cal Collections  of  Georgia,  pp.  58—71. 

t  Franklin  informed  Chatham  that  he  had 
traveled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 


the  declarations  of  Congress,  but  also 
by  the  proceedings  and  declarations 
of  the  various  colonial  Assem- 
blies and  Conventions.  Franklin  had 
already  submitted  his  plan  of  con- 
federation to  Congress,  and  in  Au- 
gust this  plan  was  laid  before  the  Con- 
vention in  North  Carolina.  But 
the  Convention  declared  ''  that  a  con- 
federation of  the  colonies  was  not,  at 
present,  eligible ;  that  the  present  asso- 
ciation ought  to  be  further  relied  on, 
for  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
with  the  parent  country,  and  a  further 
confederacy  ought  only  to  be  adopted, 
in  case  of  the  last  extremity. ' '  In  the 
ensuing  September,  the  same  Conven- 
tion used  the  following  language: 

"  We    again    declare    that   we    invoke    that    Al- 
mighty  Being,   who   searches   the   recesses   of   the 


and  had  conversed  with  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  people,  but  had  never  heard  a  hint  from 
any  individual,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  that 
independence  was  desirable,  or  even  imaginable. 
See  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
109.  Writing  to  Jared  Sparks,  January  5,  1828, 
Madison  said:  "So  far  as  ever  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no' one  of  [the  leaders]  ever  avowed,  or  was 
understood  to  entertain,  a  pursuit  of  Independ- 
ence at  the  assembling  of  the  first  Congress,  or 
for  a  very  considerable  period  thereafter.  It  has 
always  been  my  impression  that  a  re-establish- 
nient  of  the  Colonial  relations  to  the  parent 
country  previous  to  the  controversy  was  the  real 
object  of  every  class  of  people,  till  despair  of 
obtaining  it,  and  the  exasperating  effects  of  the 
war,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it,  prepared 
the  minds  of  all  for  the  event  declared  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  as  preferable,  with  all  its  diffi- 
culties and  perils,  to  the  alternative  of  submission 
to  a  claim  of  power,  at  once  external,  unlimited, 
irresponsible,  and  under  every  temptation  to 
abuse  from  interest,  ambition,  and  revenge.  If 
there  were  individuals  who  originally  aimed  at 
Independence,  their  views  must  have  been  confined 
to  their  own  bosoms,  or  to  a  very  confidential 
circle." — Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol. 
iii.,  p.  609. 
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luiman  heart,  and  known  our  most  secret  inten- 
tions, that  it  is  our  most  earnest  wish  and  prayer, 
to  be  restored,  with  the  other  united  colonies,  to 
that  state  in  which  we  and  they  were  placed,  be- 
fore the  year  1763 ;  disposed  to  glance  over  any 
regulations  which  Britain  had  made,  previous  to 
this,  and  which  seem  to  be  injurious  and  oppres- 
sive to  those  colonies ;  hoping  that,  at  some 
future  day,  she  will  willingly  interpose,  and  re- 
move from  us,  any  cause  for  complaint." 

On  July  18,  1775,  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention determined  to  place  tlie  colony 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  the  following  decla- 
ration : 

"  We  do  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his 
Majesty,  and  wall,  so  long  as  it  may  be  in  our 
power,  defend  him  and  his  government,  as  founded 
on  the  laws  and  well-known  principles  of  the 
constitution;  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
endeavor,  by  every  honorable  means,  to  promote 
a  restoration  of  that  friendship  and  amity  which 
so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  our 
fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  America;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
determined  to  defend  our  lives  and  property,  and 
maintain  our  just  rights  and  privileges,  at  even 
the  extremest  hazard,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  our  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution,  to  disband 
such  forces  as  may  be  raised  in  this  colony,  when- 
ever our  dangers  are  removed,  and  America  is 
restored  to  its  former  state  of  tranquillity  and 
happiness."  * 

In  their  address  to  Lord  William 
Campbell,  the  new  governor,  the  South 
Carolina  Convention  said: 

"  We  declare  that  no  love  of  innovation,  no  de- 
sire of  altering  the  constitution  of  government,  no 
lust  of  independence,  have  had  the  least  influence 
upon  our  counsels;  but  alarmed  and  aroused  by  a 
long  succession  of  arbitrary  proceedings,  by 
wicked  administrations  impressed  with  the 
greatest  apprehensions  of  instigated  insurrections, 
and  deeply  affected  by  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities  by   the   British   troops    against   this    con- 


tinent solely  for  the  preservation  and  in  defence 
of  our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  we  have 
been  impelled  to  associate  and  take  up  arms.  We 
only  desire  the  same  enjoyment  of  our  invaluable 
rights,  and  we  wish  for  notliing  more  ardently 
than  a  speedy  reconciliation  with  our  mother 
country,  upon  constitutional  principles.  *  *  * 
Conscious  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the 
integrity  of  our  views,  we  readily  profess  our 
loyal  attachment  to  our  sovereign,  his  crown  and 
dignity;  and  trusting  the  event  to  Providence,  we 
prefer  death  to  slavery."  * 

When  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania instructed  their  delegates  to 
Congress,  it  was  declared  that  the 
I'resent  measures  of  Parliament  had 
forced  them  into  a  resistance  by  arms ; 
yet  these  delegates  were  strictly  en- 
joined "  to  dissent  from,  and  reject 
any  proposition,  should  such  be  made, 
that  may  cause  or  lead  to  a  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  or  a  change 
in  the  form  of  their  government. ' '  f 
The  Maryland  delegates  were  likewise 
instructed  not  to  assent  to  a  proposal 
for  independence  without  having  pre- 
viously submitted  the  plan  to  the 
Maryland  Convention  for  approba- 
tion, unless  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates should  deem  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  United  Colonies.  The  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  in  his  address  to 
the  Assembly  said,  "  That  sentiments 
of  independency  were,  by  some,  of 
present  consequence,  openly  avowed, 
and  that  essays  were  already  appear- 


*  On  this  convention  see  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
253-255;  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Na- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  85-86;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  310-318. 


*  See  also  Edward  McCrady,  The  History  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  1775-1780, 
pp.  7-8. 

t  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Repuilic,  p.  446; 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii..  pp.  133- 
137. 
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ing  in  the  public  papers,  to  ridicule 
the  people's  fears  of  that  horrid  meas- 
ure," to  which  the  House  replied  as 
follows : 

"  There  is  nothing  we  desire  with  greater 
anxiety,  than  a  reconciliation  with  our  parent 
state,  on  constitutional  principles.  We  know  of 
no  sentiments  of  independency  that  are,  by  men 
of  any  consequence,  openly  avowed;  nor  do  we 
approve  of  any  essays,  tending  to  encourage  such 
a  measure.  We  have  already  expressed  our  de- 
testation of  such  opinions,  and  we  have  so  fre- 
quently and  freely  declared  our  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  that  we  should  have  thought  ourselves, 
as  at  present  we  really  deserve  to  be,  exempt 
from  all  suspicion  of  this  nature." 

The  New  York  Convention  declared, 
that  "  the  turbulent  state  of  that 
colony  did  not  arise  from  a  want  of 
attachment  to  the  king,  from  a  desire 
to  become  independent  of  the  British 
crown,  or  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
ancient  and  established  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected; but  solely  from  the  oppres- 
sive acts  of  the  British  Parliament, 
directed  to  enslaving  the  colonies,  and 
the  hostile  attempts  of  the  ministry  to 
carry  these  acts  into  execution."* 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire  in 
establishing  a  new  government  in 
January,  1776,  declared: 

"  We  conceive  ourselves  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  new  form  of  government,  to 
continue  during  the  present  unhappy  and  un- 
natural contest  with  Great  Britain;  protesting 
and  declaring,  that  we  never  sought  to  throw  off 
our  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  but  felt  our- 
selves happy  under  her  protection,  whilst  we  could 
enjoy    our    constitutional    rights    and    privileges; 


and  that  we  shall  rejoice,  if  such  a  reconciliation 
between  us  and  our  parent  state,  can  be  effected 
as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
in  whose  prudence  and  wisdom  we  confide."  * 

While  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  were  inclined  to- 
ward conciliation  between  the  two 
countries,  another  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple was  much  more  outspoken  in  its 
opposition  to  the  misrule  of  Parlia- 
ment and  entertained  more  ardent  as- 
pirations for  political  freedom  than 
the  Convention  itself  was  willing  to 
adopt.  This  spirit  was  particularly 
prevalent  among  the  people  of  Meck- 
lenburg County,  who,  according  to 
some  historians,  on  May  20,  1775, 
tidopted  a  series  of  resolutions  em- 
bodying a  formal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  was  quite  beyond  any- 
thing that  had  yet  been  done  in  any  of 
the  colonies,  and  which  even  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  itself  was  not  at  this 
time  ready  to  sanction. f 


*  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Repullic,  pp.  446- 
447.  See  also  Flick,  Loyalism  in  New  York,  p.  50 
ct   scq. 


*  Pitkin,  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  348-351. 

t  Fiske,  however,  says  that  the  story  of  this 
declaration  is  simply  a  legend  based  on  the  dis- 
torted recollection  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing held  on  May  31,  when  it  was  affirmed  that 
the  royal,  civil  and'  military  commissions  had 
been  annulled  by  the  Parliament,  and  that  as 
the  constitutions  of  the  colonies  had  been  sus- 
pended '■  the  provincial  congress  of  each  province, 
under  the  direction  of  the  great  Continental  Con- 
gress, is  invested  with  all  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  within  their  respective  prov- 
inces, and  that  no  other  legislative  or  executive 
power  does  or  can  exist  at  this  time  in  any  of 
these  colonies."  He  says  that  the  traditional 
account  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  was  not 
published  until  1819,  at  which  time  a  spurious 
document,  containing  phrases  from  both  the  re- 
solves of  May  31  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1776,  was  put  forth  as  the  original 
Mecklenburg  Declaration.     The  genuineness  of  the 
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These    resolutions*    were    as    fol- 
lows: 

1st.  Rvsolceil,  Tliat  whosoever  directly  or  in- 
directly abets  or  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner, 
countenances  the  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  at- 
tempted by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  is 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  to  America,  and  the 
rights  of  man. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklen- 
Durg  county,  do  hereby  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  us  with  the  mother  country; 
and  absolve  ourselves  from  the  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  abjuring  all  political  connection 
with  a  nation,  that  has  wantonly  trampled  on  our 
rights  and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the 
innocent  blood  of  Americans  at  Lexington. 


document  was  promptly  questioned  by  many, 
though  large  numbers  of  people  believed  in  it  and 
charged  Jefferson  with  having  plagiarized  from  it 
in  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776.  But  no  mention  is  made  of  this  meeting  of 
the  20th  in  any  of  the  newspapers  of  May,  1775, 
nor  was  such  a  document  made  public. —  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  12S-129.  Lossing 
gives  the  resolves  of  May  31  in  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.   ii.,   pp.   412-415. 

Fisher  says:  "By  understanding  the  writings 
of  Burlamaqui,  Locke  and  Beccaria,  which  the 
colonists  were  studying  so  intently,  we  know  the 
origin  of  the  Declaration  [of  Independence]  and 
need  not  flounder  in  the  dark,  as  so  many  have 
done,  wondering  where  it  came  from,  or  how  it 
was  that  Jefferson  could  have  invented  it.  Being 
unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  care- 
fully the  influences  which  preceded  the  Declara- 
tion, historical  students  are  sometimes  surprised 
to  find  a  document  like  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  or  the  supposed  Mecklenburg  resolutions, 
issued  before  the  Declaration  and  yet  containing 
the  same  principles.  They  instantly  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  here  is  the  real  origin  and  author 
of  the  Declaration  and  from  this  Jefferson  stole 
his  ideas." — Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
p.  35  (copyright  1908  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.). 
On  the  other  side,  however,  see  Tompkins,  His- 
tory of  llecklenhurg  County,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  ix.-x., 
vol.  ii.,  chap,  i.,  and  the  various  authorities 
cited. 

*  We  have  followed  the  Martin  version  in 
Tompkins,  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  vol.  i., 
pp.  50-51.  See  also  "The  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  May  31,  1775,"  in  Hannis 
Taylor,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American 
Constitution,  app.   vii.,   pp.   507-508. 


.?'/.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  our- 
selves a  free  and  independent  people ;  that  we 
are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a  sovereign  and 
self-governing  people  under  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  General  Congress;  to  the  maintainance 
of  such  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

'fth.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  ordain  and 
adopt  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  all  and  each  of  our 
former  laws ;  and  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  can- 
not be  considered  hereafter  as  holding  any  rights, 
privileges,  or  immunities  amongst  us. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  all  officers,  both  civil  and 
military,  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  same  powers 
and  authorities  as  heretofore;  that  every  member 
of  this  delegation  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil 
officer,  and  exercise  the  powers  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  issue  process,  hear  and  determine  contro- 
versies, according  to  law;  preserve  peace,  union 
and  harmony  in  the  county,  and  use  every  exer- 
tion to  spread  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  country, 
until  a  more  general  and  better  organized  system 
of  government  be  established. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  express  to  the  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
to  be  laid  before  that  body."  * 


*  Regarding  this  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  see  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Re- 
■puhlic,  T^^.  422-424,  footnote;  H.  B.  Grigsby,  Dis- 
course of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  l"l"i6 ;  Ran- 
dall, Life  of  'Jefferson,  vol.  iii.,  app.  2;  Martin, 
History  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  272-274; 
Wheeler,  North  Carolina,  vol.  ii.,  p.  255  et  seq.; 
Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  196-198;  Hoyt,  The  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence;  American 
Historical  Review,  vol.  xi.,  p.  548;  Xiles,  Prin- 
ciples and  Acts  nf  the  Revolution,  pp.  313,  390 
(ed.  1876)  ;  Graham,  The  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  J  American  Archives,  4th  ser- 
ies, vol.  ii.,  pp.  '855,  1G83;  Lyman  C.  Draper, 
The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
Its  Origin,  History  and  Actors,  with  a  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Its  Literature  and  Explanatory  Docu- 
ments (which  forms  a  part  of  the  manuscript 
collections  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society)  ; 
Lossing,  pp.  416-417;  the  articles  by  C.  M.  Wil- 
cox and  J.  C.  Welling  in  Magazine  of  American 
History,  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  31-45,  221-233;  the  ad- 
dress by  Wdlliam  A.  Graham,  The  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence,  delivered  at  Chav- 
lotte,  February  4,  1875;  George  W.  Graham,  The 
Mecklenburg    Declaration    of    Independence,    May 
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There  is  so  much  dispute  about 
this  so-called  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  we  give 
herewith  the  resolves  of  May  31 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  the 
only  ones  that  were  ever  actually 
printed  in  a  contemporary  news- 
paper, these  resolutions  appearing 
on  June  13  in  Charleston,  June  16  in 
Newbern,  June  23  in  Wilmington, 
and,  in  addition,  in  the  South 
Carolin-a  papers.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Charlotte  Town, 
Mecklenburg  County, 
May  31. 

This  Day  the  Committee  met,  and  passed  the 
following  Resolves. 

Whereas,  by  an  address  presented  to  his 
Majesty  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Febru- 
ary last,  the  American  Colonies  are  declared  to 
be  in  a  State  of  actual  Rebellion,  we  conceive 
that  all  Laws  and  Commissions  confirmed  by,  or 
derived  from,  the  Authority  of  the  King,  or  Parlia- 
ment, are  annulled  and  vacated,  and  the  former 
civil  Constitution  of  these  colonies  for  the  pres- 
ent wholly  suspended.  To  provide  in  some  Degree 
for  the  Exigencies  of  the  County  in  the  present 
alarming  Period^  we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary 
to  pass  the  following  resolves,  viz.: — 

1.  That  all  Commissions,  civil  and  Military, 
heretofore  granted  by  the  Crown  to  be  exercised 
in  these  Colonies,  are  null  and'  void,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  every  particular  Colony  wholly  sus- 
pended. 

2.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  Prov- 
ince, under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Conti- 
nental Congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative 
and  executive  Powers  within  their  respective 
Provinces;  and  that  no  other  Legislative  or  Ex- 
ecutive does  or  can  exist,  at  this  Time,  in  any 
of  these  colonies. 

3.  As  all  former  Laws  are  now  suspended  in 
this  Province,  and  the  Congress  have  not  yet 
provided  others,  we  judge  it  necessary,  for  the 
better  Preservation  of  good  Order,  to  form  certain 


20,  1775,  and  the  Lives  of  Its  Signers  (1905); 
William  H.  Hoyt,  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence  (1907)  ;  S.  A.  Ashe,  History  of 
North  Carolina,  vol.  i.,  chap  xxvi.    (1908). 


Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  internal  Govern- 
ment of  this  County,  until  Laws  shall  be  provided 
for  us  by  the   Congress. 

4.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  this  County  do  meet 
on  a  certain  Day  appointed  by  this  Committee 
and  having  formed  themselves  into  nine  Com- 
panies, to  wit,  eight  for  the  County,  and  one 
for  the  town  of  Charlotte,  do  choose  a  Colonel, 
and  other  Military  Officers,  who  shall  hold  and 
exercise  their  several  Powers  by  Virtue  of  tliis 
Choice,  and  independent  of  Great-Britain,  and 
former  Constitution  of  this  Province. 

5.  That  for  the  better  preservation  of  the 
Peace  and  Administration  of  Justice,  each  of  these 
Companies  do  choose,  from  their  own  Body,  two 
discreet  Freeholders,  who  shall  be  impowered  each 
by  himself,  and  singly,  to  decide  and  determine 
all  Matters  of  Controversy-  arising  within  the  said 
Company  under  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Shillings, 
and  jointly  and  together  all  Controversies  under 
the  Sum  of  Forty  Shillings,  yet  so  as  their  De- 
cisions may  admit  of  Appeals  to  the  Convention 
of  the  Select  Men,  of  the  Whole  County;  and  also, 
that  any  one  of  these  shall  have  Power  to  examine, 
and  commit  to  Confinement,  Persons  accused  of 
Petit  Larceny. 

6.  That  those  two  Select  Men,  thus  chosen,  do, 
jointly  and  together,  choose  from  the  Body  of 
their  Particular  Company  two  Persons,  properly 
qualified  to  serve  as  Constables,  who  may  assist 
them   in   the   Execution   of   their   Office. 

7.  That  upon  the  Complaint  of  any  Person  to 
either  of  these  Select  Men,  he  do  issue  his  War- 
rant, directed  to  the  Constable,  commanding  him 
to  bring  the  Aggressor  before  him,  or  them,  to 
answer  the  said  Complaint. 

8.  That  these  eighteen  Select  Men,  thus  ap- 
pointed, do  meet  every  third  Tuesday  in  January. 
April,  Julj',  and  October,  at  the  Court-House  in 
Charlotte,  to  hear  and  determine  all  Matters  of 
Controversy  for  Sums  exceeding  Forty  Shillings; 
also  Appeals:  And  in  Cases  of  Felony,  to  com- 
mit the  Person  or  Persons  convicted  thereof  to 
close  confinement,  until  the  Provincial  Congress 
shall  provide  and  establish  Laws  and  Modes  of 
Proceeding  in  such  cases. 

9.  That  these  eighteen  Select  Men,  thus  con- 
vened, do  choose  a  Clerk  to  record  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  said  Convention;  and  that  the  said 
Clerk,  upon  the  Application  of  any  Person  or 
Persons  aggrieved  do  issue  his  Warrant  to  one 
of  the  Constables,  to  summons  and  warn  the  said 
Offender  to  appear  before  the  Convention  at  their 
next  sitting,  to  answer  the  aforesaid   Complaint. 

10.  That  any  Person  making  Complaint  upon 
Oath  to  the  Clerk,  or   any  Member  of  the   Con- 
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vention,  that  he  has  Reason  to  suspect  that  any 
Person  or  Persons  indebted  to  him  in  a  Sum  above 
Forty  Shillings,  do  intend  clandestinely  to  with- 
draw from  the  County  without  paying  such  a 
Debt;  the  Clerk,  or  such  Member,  shall  issue  his 
Warrant  to  the  Constable,  commanding  him  to 
take  the  said  Person  or  Persons  into  safe  Cus- 
tody, until  the  next  sitting  of  the  Convention. 

11.  That  when  a  Debtor  for  a  Sum  below  Forty 
Shillings  shall  abscond  and  leave  the  County,  the 
Warrant  granted  as  aforesaid  shall  extend  to  any 
Goods  or  Chattels  of  the  said  Debtor  as  may  be 
found,  and  such  Goods  or  Chattels  be  seized  and 
held  in  Custody  by  the  Constable  for  the  space  of 
Thirty  Days ;  in  which  Term  if  the  Debtor  fails 
to  return  and  discharge  the  Debt,  the  Constable 
shall  return  the  Warrant  to  one  of  the  Select 
Men  of  the  Company  where  the  Goods  and  Chat- 
tels were  found,  who  shall  issue  Orders  to  the 
Constable  to  sell  such  a  Part  of  the  said  goods 
as  shall  amount  to  the  Sum  due;  that  when  the 
Debt  exceeds  Forty  Shillings,  the  Return  shall 
be  made  to  the  Convention,  who  shall  issue  the 
Orders  for  Sale. 

12.  That  Receivers  and  Collectors  for  Quit- 
rents,  Public  &  County  Taxes,  do  pay  the  same 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, to  be  by  them  disbursed  as  the  public 
Exigencies  may  require.  And  that  such  Receivers 
and  Collectors  proceed  no  farther  in  their  Office 
until  they  be  approved  of  by,  and  have  given  to 
this  Committee  good  &  sufficient  Security  for  a 
faithful  Return  of  such  ^Monies  when  collected. 

13.  That  the  Committee  be  accountable  to  the 
County  for  the  Application  of  all  Monies  received 
from  such  Officers. 

14.  That  all  these  Officers  hold  their  Commis- 
sions during  the  Pleasure  of  their  respective  Con- 
stituents. 

15.  That  this  Committee  will  sustain  all  Dam- 
ages that  may  ever  hereafter  accrue  to  all,  of  any 


of  these  Officers  thus  appointed,  and  thus  acting, 
on  Account  of  their  Obedience  and  Conformity  to 
these  Resolves. 

IG.  That  whatever  Person  shall  hereafter  re- 
ceive a  Commission  from  the  Crown,  or  attempt 
to  exercise  any  such  Commission  heretofore  re- 
ceived, shall  be  deemed  an  Enemy  to  his  Country; 
and  upon  Information  being  made  to  the  Captain 
of  the  Company  where  he  resides,  the  said  Cap- 
tain shall  cause  him  to  be  apprehended,  and  con- 
veyed before  the  two  Select  Men  of  the  said  Com- 
pany, who,  upon  Proof  of  the  Fact,  shall  com- 
mit him  the  said  Offender  into  safe  Custody,  until 
the  next  sitting  of  the  Convention,  who  shall 
deal  Avith  him  as  Prudence  may  direct. 

17.  That  any  Person  refusing  to  yield  Obedi- 
ence to  the  above  resolves  shall  be  deemed  equally 
criminal,  and  liable  to  the  same  Punishments  as 
the  Offenders  above  last  mentioned. 

18.  That  these  Resolves  be  in  full  Force  and 
Virtue,  until  Instructions  from  the  General  Con- 
gress of  this  Province,  regulating  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  this  Province,  shall  provide  otherwise, 
or  tlie  Legislative  Body  of  Great  Britain  resign 
its  unjust  and  Arbitrary  Pretensions  with  respect 
to  America. 

19.  That  the  several  Militia  Companies  in  this 
County  do  provide  themselves  with  proper  Arms 
and  Accuetrements,  and  hold  themselves  in  con- 
stant Readiness  to  execute  the  Commands  and 
Directions  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  of 
this  Committee. 

29.  That  this  Committee  do  appoint  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy,  to  pur- 
chase 300  lb.  of  powder,  600  lb.  of  lead,  and  1,000 
Flints ;  and  deposit  the  same  in  some  safe  place, 
hereafter  to  be  appointed  by  the  Committee. 
Signed  by  Order  of  the  Committee. 

E.  H.  BREVARD, 
Clerk  of  the  Committee. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VIII. 

I.    A    DECLARATION,     SETTING    FORTH     THE      CAUSES     AND     NECESSITY     OF     THE      COLONIES 

TAKING     UP    ARMS.* 


If  it  was  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  their 
reason,  to  believe  that  the  divine  Author  of  our 
existence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to 
hold  an  absolute  property-  in,  and  an  unbounded 
power  over  others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite 
goodness   and   wisdom,   as   the   objects   of  a   legal 

*  Adopted  July  6,  1775. 
Vol.  11—24 


domination  never  rightfully  resistible,  however 
severe  and  oppressive,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
colonies  might  at  least  require  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  some  evidence  that  this 
dreadful  authority  over  them  has  been  granted 
to  that  body.  But  a  reverence  for  our  great 
Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  must  convince  all  those  who  re- 
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fleet  upon  the  subject  that  government  was  insti- 
tuted to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
ought  to  be  administered  for  the  attainment  of 
that  end.  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion  for  a 
power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  they  know 
to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  that  kingdom,  and  desperate  of  success  in 
any  mode  of  contest  where  regard  should  be  had 
to  truth,  law,  or  right,  have  at  length,  deserting 
those,  attempted  to  eff'ect  their  cruel  and  im- 
politic purpose  of  enslaving  these  colonies  by  vio- 
lence, and  have  thereby  rendered  it  necessary  for 
us  to  close  with  their  last  appeal  from  reason  to 
arms.  Yet,  however  blinded  that  Assembly  may 
be  by  their  intemperate  rage  for  unlimited  domi- 
nation, so  to  slight  justice  and  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  we  esteem  ourselves  bound  by  obligations 
of  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  make  known 
the  justice  of  our  cause. 

Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of 
Great  Britain,  left  their  native  land  to  seek  on 
these  shores  a  residence  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  At  the  expense  of  their  blood,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  fortunes,  without  the  least  charge 
to  the  country  from  which  they  removed,  by  un- 
ceasing labor  and  an  unconquerable  spirit,  they 
effected  settlements  in  the  distant  and  inhospita- 
ble wilds  of  America,  then  filled  with  numerous 
and  warlike  nations  of  barbarians.  Societies  or 
governments  vested  with  perfect  legislatures  were 
formed  under  charters  from  the  crown,  and  an 
harmonious  intercourse  was  established  between 
the  colonies  and  the  kingdom  from  which  they 
derived  their  origin.  The  mutual  benefits  of  this 
union  became  in  a  short  time  so  extraordinary  as 
to  excite  astonishment.  It  is  universally  con- 
fessed that  the  amazing  increase  of  the  wealth, 
strength,  and  navigation  of  the  realm  arose  from 
this  source,  and  the  minister  wlio  so  wisely  and 
successfully  directed  the  measures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  late  war  publicly  declared,  that  these 
colonies  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  her  enemies. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  that  war  it  pleased 
our  sovereign  to  make  a  change  in  his  counsels. 
From  that  fatal  moment  the  affairs  of  the  British 
empire  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  gradu- 
ally sliding  from  the  summit  of  glorious  prosper- 
ity, to  which  they  had  been  advanced  by  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  one  man,  are  at  length 
distracted  by  the  convulsions  that  now  shake  it  to 
its  deejjest  foundations.  The  new  ministry,  find- 
ing the  brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently 
defeated,  yet  still  cont€nding,  took  up  the  un- 
fortunate idea  of  granting  them  a  hasty  peace, 
and  of  then  subduing  her  faithful  friends. 


These  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in 
such  a  state  as  to  present  victories  without 
bloodshed,  and  all  the  easy  emoluments  of  statu- 
table plunder.  The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their 
peaceable  and  respectable  behavior  from  the  be- 
ginning of  colonization,  their  dutiful,  zealous,  and 
useful  services  during  the  war,  though  so  recently 
and  amply  acknowledged  in  the  most  honorable 
manner  by  his  majesty,  by  the  late  king,  and  by 
Parliament,  could  not  save  them  from  the  medi- 
tated innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced  to 
adopt  the  pernicious  project,  and  assuming  a  new 
power  over  them,  have,  in  the  course  of  eleven 
years,  given  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit 
and  consequences  attending  this  power,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence  un- 
der it.  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant 
our  money  without  our  consent,  though  we  have 
ever  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  our 
own  property;  statutes  have  been  passed  for  ex- 
tending the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  and  vice- 
admiralty  courts  beyond  their  ancient  limits;  for 
depriving  us  of  the  accustomed  and  inestimable 
privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  affecting  both 
life  and  property ;  for  suspending  the  legislature 
of  one  of  the  colonies;  for  interdicting  all  com- 
merce with  the  capital  of  another ;  and  for  alter- 
ing fundamentally  the  form  of  government  estab- 
lished by  charter,  and  secured  by  acts  of  its  own 
legislature  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown ;  for 
exempting  the  "  murderers "  of  colonists  from 
legal  trial,  and  in  effect  from  punishment ;  for 
erecting  in  a  neighboring  province,  acquired  by 
the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a 
despotism  dangerous  to  our  very  existence;  and 
for  quartering  soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in  time 
of  profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved  in 
Parliament,  that  colonists  charged  with  commit- 
ting certain  offences  shall  be  transported  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried. 

But  why  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in 
detail?  By  one  statute  it  is  declared  that  Par- 
liament can  "  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever."  What  is  to  defend  us 
against  so  enormous,  so  unlimited  a  power?  Not 
a  single  man  of  those  who  assume  it  is  chosen  by 
us,  or  is  subject  to  our  control  or  influence ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  them  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  such  laws,  and  an  American 
revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  raised,  would  actually  lighten 
their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  they  increase 
ours.  We  saw  the  misery  to  which  such  despo- 
tism would  reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  inces- 
santly and  ineffectually  besieged  the  throne  as 
supplicants:   we   reasoned,  we   remonstrated  with 
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Parliament    in    the    most    mild    and    decent    lan- 
guage. 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  regard 
these  oppressive  measures  as  freemen  ought  to  do, 
sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them.  The 
indignation  of  the  Americans  was  roused,  it  is 
true,  but  it  was  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous, 
loyal,  and  aff"ectionate  people.  A  Congress  of 
delegates  from  the  United  Colonies  was  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  day  of  last  Septem- 
ber. We  resolved  again  to  offer  an  humble  and 
dutiful  petition  to  the  king,  and  also  addressed 
our  fellow  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  We  have 
pursued  every  temperate,  every  respectful  meas- 
ure ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to  break  off  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  our  fellow  subjects, 
as  the  last  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attach- 
ment to  no  nation  on  earth  should  supplant  our 
attachment  to  liberty.  This,  we  flattered  our- 
selves, was  the  ultimate  step  of  the  controversy; 
but  subsequent  events  have  shown  how  vain  was 
this  hope  of  finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  expressions  against  the 
colonies  were  inserted  in  his  majesty's  speech; 
our  petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  decent 
one,  and  that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
receive  it  graciously,  and  to  promise  laying  it  be- 
fore his  Parliament,  was  huddled  into  both  Houses 
among  a  bundle  of  American  papers,  and  there 
neglected.  The  Lords  and  Commons  in  their  ad- 
dress in  the  month  of  February,  said  that  "  a  re- 
bellion at  that  time  actually  existed  within  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  that  those 
concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged by  unlawful  combinations  and  engage- 
ments, entered  into  by  his  majesty's  subjects  in 
several  of  the  other  colonies;  and  therefore  they 
besought  his  majesty  that  he  would  take  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  authority  of  the  supreme  Legislature." 
Soon  after,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  whole 
colonies,  with  foreign  countries,  and  with  each 
other,  was  cut  off  by  an  act  of  Parliament;  by 
another,  several  of  them  were  entirely  prohibited 
from  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  near  their  coasts,  on 
which  they  always  depended  for  their  sustenance; 
and  large  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  were 
immediately  sent  over  to  General  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments, 
and  eloquence  of  an  illustrious  band  of  the  most 
distinguished  peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly 
and  strenuously  asserted  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
to  stay,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  heedless  fury  with 
which  these  accumulated  and  unexampled  out- 
rages were  hurried  on.  Equally  fruitless  was 
the  interference  of  the  citv  of  London,  of  Bristol, 


and  many  other  respectable  towns  in  our  favor. 
Parliament  adopted  an  insidious  manoeuvre  cal- 
culated to  divide  us,  to  establish  a  perpetual 
auction  of  taxations  where  colony  should  bid 
against  colony,  all  of  them  uninformed  what  ran- 
som would  redeem  their  lives,  and  thus  to  extort 
from  us,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  unknown 
sums  that  should  be  sufficient  to  gratify,  if  pos- 
sible to  gratify,  ministerial  rapacity,  with  the 
miserable  indulgence  left  to  us  of  raising,  in  our 
own  mode,  the  prescribed  tribute.  What  terms 
more  rigid  and  humiliating  could  have  been  dic- 
tated by  remorseless  victors  to  conquered  ene- 
mies? In  our  circumstances  to  accept  them, 
would  be  to  deserve  them. 

Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
arrived  on  this  continent,  General  Gage,  who  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year  had  taken  possession 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  and  still  occupied  it  as  a  garrison, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  sent  out  from  that 
place  a  large  detachment  of  his  army,  who  made 
an  unprovoked  assault  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  province,  at  the  town  of  Lexington,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  affidavits  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, some  of  whom  were  officers  and  soldiers  of 
that  detachment,  murdered  eight  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  wounded  many  others.  From  thence 
tlie  troops  proceeded  in  warlike  array  to  the  town 
of  Concord,  where  they  set  upon  another  party 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  province,  killing 
several  and  wounding  more,  until  compelled  to 
retreat  by  the  country  people  suddenly  assembled 
to  repel  this  cruel  aggi-ession.  Hostilities,  thus 
commenced  by  the  British  troops,  have  been  since 
prosecuted  by  them  without  regard  to  faith  or 
reputation.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  being  con- 
fined within  that  town  by  the  General,  their 
Governor,  and  having,  in  order  to  procure  their 
dismission,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  said  inhabitants,  having  de- 
posited their  arms  with  their  own  magistrates, 
should  have  liberty  to  depart,  taking  with  them 
their  other  effects.  They  accordingly  delivered  up 
their  arms,  but,  in  open  violation  of  honor,  in 
defiance  of  the  obligation  of  treaties,  which  even 
savage  nations  esteem  sacred,  the  Governor  or- 
dered the  arms  deposited  as  aforesaid,  that  they 
might  be  preserved  for  their  owners,  to  be  seized 
by  a  body  of  soldiers:  detained  the  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  compelled  the 
few  who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to  leave  their 
most  valuable  effects  behind. 

By  this  perfidy  wives  are  separated  from  their 
husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  tlie  aged 
and  the  sick  from  their  relations  and  friends,  w*ho 
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wish  to  attend  and  comfort  them;  and  those  who 
have  been  used  to  live  in  plenty  and  even  ele- 
gance, are  reduced  to  deplorable  distress. 

The  General,  further  emulating  his  ministerial 
masters,  by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  June,  after  venting  the  grossest 
falsehoods  and  calumnies  against  the  good  people 
of  these  colonies,  proceeds  to  "  declare  them  all, 
either  by  name  or  description,  to  be  rebels  and 
traitors,  to  supersede  the  course  of  the  common 
law,  and  instead  thereof  to  publish  and  order  the 
use  and  exercise  of  the  law  martial."  His  troops 
have  butchered  our  countrymen,  have  wantonly 
burnt  Charlestown,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  houses  in  other  places;  our  ships  and  vessels 
are  seized;  the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions 
are  intercepted,  and  he  is  exerting  his  utmost 
power  to  spread  destruction  and  devastation 
around  him. 

We  have  received  certain  intelligence  that  Gen- 
eral Carleton,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  is  insti- 
gating the  people  of  that  province  and  the  In- 
dians to  fall  upon  us;  and  we  have  but  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that  schemes  have  been 
formed  to  excite  domestic  enemies  against  us.  In 
brief,  a  part  of  these  colonies  now  feel,  and  all 
of  them  are  sure  of  feeling,  as  far  as  the  ven- 
geance of  administration  can  inflict  them,  the 
complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword,  and  famine. 
We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an 
unconditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irri- 
tated ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter 
is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this 
contest,  and  find  nothing  sO'  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery.  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us 
tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  re- 
ceived from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our 
innocent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from 
us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and  guilt  of 
resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that  wretched- 
ness which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  basely 
entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

Our  cause  is  just:  our  union  is  perfect:  our 
internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary, 
foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  the 
Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  Providence 
would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  severe 


controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our  pres- 
ent strength,  had  been  previously  exercised  in 
warlike  operation,  and  possessed  of  the  means  of 
defending  ourselves.  W'ith  liearts  fortified  with 
these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly, 
before  God  and  the  world,  declare,  that,  exerting 
the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers  which  our 
beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed 
upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our 
enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every 
hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perseverance, 
employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties ; 
being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen 
rather  than  to  live  slaves. 

Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds 
of  our  friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  we  mean  not  to 
dissolve  that  union  which  has  so  long  and  so 
happily  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  we  sin- 
cerely wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet 
driven  us  into  that  desperate  measure  or  in- 
duced us  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  against 
them.  W^e  have  not  raised  armies  with  ambi- 
tious designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain, 
and  establishing  independent  states.  We  fight 
not  for  glory  nor  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to 
mankind  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people 
attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies,  without  any  im- 
putation or  even  suspicion  of  offence.  They 
boast  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet 
proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  servitude  or 
death. 

In  our  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom 
that  is  our  birth-right,  and  which  we  ever  en- 
joyed till  the  late  violation  of  it  —  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the 
honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves, 
against  violence  actually  offered,  we  have  taken 
up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when  hos- 
tilities shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors, 
and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be 
removed,  and  not  before. 

With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of 
the  supreme  and  impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  his  Divine 
goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great 
conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconcilia- 
tion on  reasonable  terms.,  and  thereby  to  relieve 
the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 


II.   SECOND   PETITION   TO   THE  KING. 


To    the    King's    most    Excellent    Majesty. 
Most   Gracious    Sovebeign: — We,    your    maj- 
esty's most  faithful   subjects,   of   the   colonies   of 


Adopted  July  8,  1775. 


Xew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties 
of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware, 
Maryland,   Virginia,   North   Carolina,   and   Soutli 
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Carolina,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  these  colonies,  who  have  deputed  us  to 
represent  them  in  general  Congress,  entreat  your 
majesty's  gracious  attention  to  this  our  humble 
petition. 

The  union  between  our  mother  country  and 
these  colonies,  and  the  energj-  of  mild  and  just 
government,  produced  benefits  so  remarkably  im- 
portant, and  afforded  such  an  assurance  of  their 
permanency  and  increase,  that  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  other  nations  were  excited,  while  they 
beheld  Great  Britain  rising  to  a  power  the  most 
extraordinary  the  world  had  ever  known. 

Her  rivals,  observing  there  was  no  probability 
of  this  happy  connection  being  broken  by  civil 
dissensions,  and  apprehending  its  future  effects, 
if  left  any  longer  undisturbed,  resolved  to  prevent 
her  receiving  such  continual  and  formidable  ac- 
cessions of  wealth  and  strength,  by  checking  the 
growth  of  those  settlements  from  which  they  were 
to  be  derived. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt,  events  so 
unfavorable  to  the  design  took  place,  that  every 
friend  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  these 
colonies,  entertained  pleasing  and  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  seeing  an  additional  force  and  exer- 
tion immediately  given  to  the  operations  of  the 
union  hitherto  experienced,  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  dominions  of  the  crown,  and  the  removal  of 
ancient  and  warlike  enemies  to  a  greater  distance. 
At  the  conclusion,  therefore,  of  the  late  war,  the 
most  glorious  and  advantageous  that  ever  had 
been  carried  on  by  British  arms,  your  loyal  colo- 
nists having  contributed  to  its  success,  by  such 
repeated  and  strenuous  exertions,  as  frequently 
procured  them  the  distinguished  approbation  of 
your  majesty,  of  the  late  king,  and  of  Parliament, 
doubted  not  but  that  they  should  be  permitted, 
with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  to  share  in  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  the  emoluments  of  victory  and 
conquest. 

While  these  recent  and  honorable  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  merits  remained  on  record  in  the 
journals  and  acts  of  that  august  legislature,  the 
Parliament,  undefaced  by  the  imputation  or  even 
the  suspicion  of  any  offence,  they  were  alarmed 
by  a  new  system  of  statutes  and  regulations, 
adopted  for  the  administration  of  the  colonies, 
that  filled  their  minds  with  the  most  painful  fears 
and  jealousies;  and,  to  their  inexpressible  as- 
tonishment, perceived  the  danger  of  a  foreign 
quarrel,  quickly  succeeded  by  domestic  danger,  in 
their  judgment,  of  a  more  dreadful  kind. 

Xor  were  these  anxieties  alleviated  by  any  tend- 
ency in  this  system  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their    mother    country-.      For    though    its    effects 


were  more  immediately  felt  by  them,  yet  its  in- 
fluence appeared  to  be  injurious  to  the  commerce 
and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain. 

We  shall  decline  the  ungrateful  task  of  describ- 
ing the  irks^ome  variety  of  artifices,  practised  by 
many  of  your  majesty's  ministers,  the  delusive 
pretences,  fruitless  terrors,  and  unavailing  se- 
verities, that  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dealt 
out  by  them,  in  their  attempts  to  execute  this 
impolitic  plan,  or  of  tracing,  through  a  series  of 
years  ■past,  the  progress  of  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies, 
tliat  have  flowed  from  this  fatal  source. 

Your  majesty's  ministers,  persevering  in  their 
measures,  and"  proceeding  to  open  hostilities  for 
enforcing  them,  have  compelled-  us  to-  arm  in  our 
own  defence,  and  have  engaged  us  in  a  controversy 
so  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  the  affections  of  your 
still  faithful  colonists,  that  when  we  consider 
whom  we  must  oppose  in  this  contest,  and  if  it 
continues,  what  may  be  the  consequences,  our  own 
particular  misfortunes  are  accounted  by  us  only 
as  parts  of  our  distress. 

Knowing  to  what  violent  resentments,  and  in- 
curable animosities,  civil  discords  are  apt  to  exas- 
perate and  inflame  the  contending  parties,  we 
think  ourselves  required  by  indispensable  obliga- 
tion to  Almighty  God,  to  your  majesty,  to  our 
fellow  subjects,  and  to  ourselves,  immediately  to 
use  all  the  means  in  our  power,  not  incompatible 
with  our  safety,  for  stopping  the  further  effusion 
of  blood,  and  for  averting  the  impending  calam- 
ities that  threaten  the  British  empire. 

Thus  called  upon  to  address  your  majesty  on 
affairs  of  such  moment  to  America,  and  probably 
to  all  your  dominions,  we  are  earnestly  desirous 
of  performing  this  office,  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence for  your  majesty:  and  we  therefore  pray 
that  your  majesty's  royal  magnanimity  and  benev- 
olence may  make  the  most  favorable  construc- 
tion of  our  expressions  on  so  uncommon  an  oc- 
casion. Could  we  represent  in  their  full  force, 
the  sentiments  that  agitate  the  minds  of  us  your 
dutiful  subjects,  we  are  persuaded  your  majesty 
would  ascribe  any  seeming  deviation  from  rever- 
ence in  our  language,  and  even  in  our  conduct,  not , 
to  any  reprehensible  intention,  but  to  the  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  the  usual  appearances 
of  respect,  with  a  just  attention  to  our  own  pres- 
ervation against  those  artful  and  cruel  enemies, 
who  abuse  your  royal  confidence  and  authority, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  our  destruction. 

Attached  to  your  majesty's  person,  family,  and 
government,  with  all  the  devotion  that  principle 
and  affection  can  inspire,  connected  with  Great 
Britain  by  the  strongest  ties  that  can  unite  socie- 
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ties,  and  deploring  every  event  tliat  tends  in  any 
degree  to  weaken  them,  we  solemnly  assure  your 
majesty  that  we  not  only  desire  the  former  har- 
mony between  her  and  these  colonies  may  be  re- 
stored, but  that  a  concord  may  be  established  be- 
tween them  upon  so  firm  a  basis  as  to  perpetuate 
its  blessings,  uninterrupted  by  any  future  dissen- 
sions, to  succeeding  generations  in  both  countries, 
and  to  transmit  your  majesty's  name  to  posterity, 
adorned  with  that  signal  and  lasting  glory  that 
has  attended  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  per- 
sonages whose  virtues  and  abilities  have  extri- 
cated states  from  dangerous  convulsions,  and  by 
securing  happiness  to  others,  have  erected  the 
most  noble  and  durable  monuments  to  their  own 
fame. 

We  beg  leave  further  to  assure  your  majesty, 
that  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  your  loyal 
colonists  during  the  course  of  this  present  contro- 
versy, our  breasts  retain  too  tender  a  regard  for 
the  kingdom  from  which  we  derive  our  origin  to 
request  such  a  reconciliation  as  might  in  any 
manner  be  inconsistent  with  her  dignity  or  her 
welfare.  These,  related  as  we  are  to  her,  honor 
and  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  induce  us  to 
support  and  advance ;  and  the  apprehensions  that 
now  oppress  our  hearts  with  unspeakable  grief, 
being  once  removed,  your  majesty  will  find  your 
faithful  subjects  on  this  continent  ready  and 
willing  at  all  times,  as  they  have  ever  been,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  assert  and  maintain 
the  rights  and  interests  of  your  majesty,  and  of 
our  mother  country. 


We,  therefore,  beseech  your  majesty  that  your 
royal  authority  and  influence  may  be  graciously- 
interposed  to  procure  us  relief  from  our  afflicting 
fears  and  jealousies,  occasioned  by  the  system  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  to  settle  peace  through  every 
part  of  your  dominions,  witli  all  humility  submit- 
ting to  your  majesty's  wise  consideration  whether 
it  may  not  be  expedient  for  facilitating  those  im- 
portant  purposes,  that  your  majesty  be  pleased  to 
direct  some  mode  by  which  the  united  applica- 
tions of  your  faithful  colonists  to  the  throne,  in 
pursuance  of  their  common  councils,  may  be  im- 
proved into  a  happy  and  permanent  reconcilia- 
tion: and  that,  in  the  meantime,  measures  may 
be  taken  for  preventing  the  further  destruction 
of  the  lives  of  your  majesty's  subjects,  and  that 
such  statutes  as  more  immediately  distress  any  of 
your  majesty's  colonies  may  be  repealed. 

For,  by  such  arrangements  as  your  majesty's 
wisdom  can  form  for  collecting  the  united  sense 
of  your  American  people,  we  are  convinced  your 
majesty  would  receive  such  satisfactory  proofs  of 
the  disposition  of  the  colonists  towards  their  sov- 
ereign and  parent  state,  that  the  wished-for  op- 
portunity would  soon  be  restored  to  them  of  evinc- 
ing the  sincerity  of  their  profession,  by  every 
testimony  of  devotion  becoming  the  most  dutiful 
subjects  and  the  most  affectionate  colonists. 

That  your  majesty  may  enjoy  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign,  and  that  your  descendants  may 
govern  your  dominions  with  honor  to  themselves., 
and  happiness  to  their  subjects,  is  our  sincere 
prayer. 
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CHAPTEE    IX. 

1775-1776. 

THE    BATTLE    OF   BUNKER   HILL   AND    THE    SIEGE    OF   BOSTON. 

Reinforcements  sent  to  Gage  —  Colonel  Prescott  occupies  Bunker  Hill  —  Gridley  throws  up  redoubt  —  British 
bombard  intrenchments  —  British  troops  repulsed  —  Charlestown  fired  —  Provincials  retreat  —  Losses  in 
the  battle  —  Death  of  Warren  —  Washington  takes  command  of  army  —  Condition  of  army  —  Washington's 
efforts  to  remedy  defects  —  Trumbull  appointed  commissary -general  —  Reinforcements  arrive  —  Situation 
of  the  two  armies  —  Apprehensions  of  Congress  — Washington's  correspondence  with  Congress —  Correspond- 
ence with  Gage  regarding  prisoners  —  Gage  recalled  —  Congressional  Committee  investigates  affairs  at 
Boston  —  Deficiency  of  powder  —  Washington's  letters  regarding  the  situation  —  Destruction  of  Falmouth 
by  the  British  —  Retaliation  by  the  colonial  naval  vessels  —  Beginning  of  the  navy  —  Privations  in  Boston  — 
Heights  of  Dorchester  occupied  —  British  decline  battle  —  Evacuation  of  Boston. 


Toward  the  latter  end  of  May  the 
British  army  at  Boston  received  large 
reinforcements  under  John  Burgoyne, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Sir  William 
Howe.*  According  to  Frothingham, 
as  the  ships  entered  the  harbor,  the 
rebel  camp  was  pointed  out  to  Bur- 
goyne, who,  when  informed  that  about 
10,000  provincials  were  beleaguering 
a  town  garrisoned  by  5,000  of  the 
king's  regular  troops,  scornfully  ex- 
claimed: "  W^hat!  ten  thousand 
peasants  keep  five  thousand  king's 
troops  shut  up!  W^ell;  let  us  get  in, 
and  we  '11  soon  find  elbow  room. ' '  f 
The  soldiers  were  quartered  wliere- 
ever  room  could  be  found,  the  officers 
in  many  cases  dwelling  in  private 
houses ;  the  Old  South  Church  was  ap- 
propriated as  a  ridmg  school  for  the 


*  They  were  greeted  with  derisive  congratula- 
tions b}-  the  patriots  and  their  houses  were  pla- 
carded with  all  kinds  of  mock  proclamations. 
See   Fonblancjue,   Jjife  of  Burgoyne,   pp.    135-136. 

t  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  114. 


dragoons.*  As  before,  disputes  arose 
between  the  soldiers  and  people,  each 
endeavoring  to  secure  evidence 
against  the  other.  The  people  accused 
the  soldiers  of  inciting  an  uprising  of 
the  negro  slaves,  and  the  soldiers 
claimed  they  had  evidence  that  the 
l)eople  intended  to  massacre  all  the 
British  officers  residing  in  private 
houses.!  On  June  12  Gage  issued  a 
proclamation  placing  the  entire  prov- 
ince under  martial  law,  and  promis- 
ing to  pardon  those  who  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  he  excepted 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock 
"  whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious 
a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consid- 
eration than  that  of  condign  punish- 
ment." t    Gage  held  out  tempting  al- 


*  See  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independ- 
ence, vol.  i.,  p.  334  and  the  authority  cited,  Car- 
ter, General  Detail  of  the  Blockade  of  Boston,  p.  S. 

t  Clarke,  An  Impartial  and  Authentic  Accou7it 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  p.  25. 

t  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  113; 
Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  22;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 
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lurements  to  the  American  officers 
(among  them  Pntnam  and  Stark)  in 
the  shape  of  promises  of  rank  in  the 
British  army  and  large  pecuniary 
compensation,  to  leave  the  patriot 
service,  but  these  offers  were  spurned 
by  the  Americans.* 

At  this  time  the  Continental  troops 
numbered  about  16,000  menf  and  while 
the  troops  were  still  in  good  condition 
and  eager  for  battle,  it  was  thought  an 
opportune  moment  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  British.  It  was 
known  also  that  Gage  had  intended  to 
assume  the  offensive  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Accordingly,  in  order  to 
cut  Gage's  communication  with  the 
country.  Colonel  William  Prescott 
with  about  1,200  men,  including  a 
company  of  artillery  and  two  field 
pieces,  was  ordered  to  proceed  at 
nightfall  and  occupy  Bunker  Hill,  a 
bold  eminence  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Charlestown.  At  the  head  of 
the  troops  marched  General  Put- 
nam. |  Instead  of  occupying  Bunker 
Hill,  the  troops  miscalculated! |  and 
passed  beyond  and  began  operations 


*  Livingston,  L(/e  of  Putnam,  pp.  200-201. 

t  Of  these  Connecticut  furnished  2,300,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  each  about  1,100, 
and  Massachusetts'  the  rest.  Trevelyan,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  292-293. 

I  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  217. 

II  Aa  to  whether  this  was  a  "mistake,"  as  stated 
in  the  account  by  the  committee  of  safety,  see 
Frothingham,  p.  123.  Henry  B.  Carrington,  in 
his  Battles  of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  94, 
says  that  the  occupation,  of  Breed's  Hill  was  un- 
doubtedly a  departure  from  the  text  of  the  origi- 
nal instructions  but  that  Gridley's  judgment  Avas 
wise  and  proper.  See  also  Livingston,  Life  of 
Putnam,  pp.   217-218. 


on  Breed's  Hill,  near  the  southern 
termination  of  the  peninsula,  and 
overlooking  and  commanding  Boston. 
There,  under  the  direction  of  the  engi- 
neer. Colonel  Richard  Gridley,  the  sol- 
diers silently  and  diligently  worked 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  night, 
and  so  effectively  that  by  dawn  an  ex- 
tensive redoubt  had  been  thrown  up 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Other  in- 
trenchments  were  under  way  also.* 

Upon  discovering  what  the  Ameri- 
cans had  done,  the  British  were 
greatly  astonished;  the  daring  and 
boldness  of  the  provincials  completely 
astounded  them.  The  ships  in  the  har- 
borf  immediately  began  a  severe  bom- 
bardment of  the  entrenchments  and 
the  batteries  at  Boston  also  hurled  a 
few  shots  in  the  same  direction,  but 
with  little  effect.  While  at  first  some 
of  the  soldiers  were  unnerved  by  the 
killing  of  a  soldier,  the  rest  of  the 
American  arm}^  soon  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  fusillade  of  cannon  balls 
about  them ;  and,  being  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  Prescott,  they  labored 
on,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  bombard- 
ment, t     By  noon,  as  a  result  of  the 


*  Bancroft,  A'ol.  iv.,  pp.  213-216.  See  also  the 
account  by  General  James  Wilkinson,  reprinted 
in  Abbatt's  edition  of  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  307— 
368. 

t  The  ships  in  the  harbor  were  the  Somerset, 
68  guns,  the  Cerberus,  36  guns,  the  Glasgow,  24 
guns,  the  Lively,  20.  guns-,  the  Falcon,  and  the. 
Symmetry,  a  transport,  with  18  nine-pounders. — 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol,  i.,  p. 
539,  note. 

+  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  125 ;  Car- 
rington, Battles  of  the  American  Revolution,  pp. 
97-98;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  300-303. 


BRITISH  GENERALS. 


1.  THOMAS  GAGE. 
4.  SIR  HENRY  CLINTON. 
7.  BARRY  ST.  LEGER. 
10.  FRANCIS  RAWDON. 


2.  RICHARD  HOWE. 
5.  JOHN  BURGOYNE. 
8.  GUY  CARLETON. 
11.  AUGUSTINE  PREVOST. 


3.  SIR  WILLIAM  HOWE. 
6.  RIEDESEL. 
9.  BANASTRE  TARLETON. 
12.  LORD  CORNWALLIS. 
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prodigious  labors  of  the  provincials, 
Ibe  breastwork  bad  been  .  extended 
from  tbe  redoubt  down  the  northern 
slope  of  the  bill  toward  the  water.* 
It  was  now  evident  to  the  British 
that,  should  the  Americans  succeed  in 
mounting  the  cannon  in  the  redoubt, 
they  would  command  the  harbor,  and 


veterans.*  Accordingly,  3,000  picked 
men  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Howe  and  Brigadier-general  Sir  Rob- 
ert Pigott,  undertook  to  drive  the 
Americans  from  their  works. f  It  was 
supposed  that  the  British  troops 
would  experience  little  difficulty  in  per- 
forming this  task,  as  the  provincials 


B  O  8  T  OTJ" 


possibly  compel  the  evacuation  of 
Boston.  Gage  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  them.  He  ordered 
the  regular  troops  to  land  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  American 
works,  and  to  push  directly  up  the 
hill.  Gage  seems  to  have  held  the  pro- 
vincials in  contempt,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  few  of  the  British  thought 
the  Americans  would  resist  and  stand 
their     ground     against    the     British 


were  not  only  jaded  by  their  long 
night's  work,  but  hungry  and  thirsty 
and  unsupported  by  reinforcements; 
moreover  they  were  not  possessed  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  military  stores 
to  long  sustain  an  attack,  especially 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  217. 


*  Fiske,    American  Revolution,   vol.   1.,   p.    140. 

t  Wilkinson  says  there  were  64  companies 
which  "  cannot  be  reckoned  for  less  than  3,000." 
See  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  369  (Abbatt's  ed.).  Tre- 
velyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  304  says, 
"  between  two  thousand  and  twenty-five  hundred." 
On  page  309  Trevelyan  says  that  Howe  was  later 
reinforced  by  400  marines. 
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by  hearty,  vigorous  soldiers.*   Never- 
theless, a  surprise  was  in  store  for 
the  British;  the  provincials  did  not 
falter  for  a  moment  and  soon  con- 
vinced   their    antagonists    that    they 
had  engaged  in  the  struggle  against 
their  mother  country  with  a  definite 
object,  and  would  not  relinquish  the 
fight    until    they    had    accomplished 
their  object  or  had  been  completely 
defeated.     Just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  the  troops  on  Bunker 
Hill    were    reinforced    by    two    New 
Hampshire    regiments    under    Stark, 
who  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  of 
the  breastwork,   but  at  considerable 
distance  in  the  rear.    They  erected  a 
rampart  by  pulling  up  the  rail  fences, 
placing  them  in  parallel  lines  about 
three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  filling 
the  intervening  spaces  with  hay  from 
the  adjacent  meadows. f 

The  British  troops  began  their  ad- 
vance about  three  o  'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Forming  in  two  lines  and 
stopping  at  intervals  to  allow  the 
artillery  opportunity  to  play,  they 
marched  slowly  forward  up  the  hill. 
The  battle  was  expected  to  be  very 
spectacular;  consequently  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  and  churches  and  the 
hills  around  Boston  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  anxiously  watching 
the  approaching  contest.  The  Ameri- 
can officers   had  ordered  the  troops 


not  to  waste  a  single  shot,  but  to  wait 
until    the    British    had    approached 
sufficiently  near  to  make  every  shot 
effective.      They    therefore    allowed 
the  British  to  approach  within  30  or 
40    paces,    when    they    opened    upon 
them  a  terrific  discharge,  every  shot 
reaching    its    mark.      The    slaughter 
was    immense.      The    regular   troops 
were    thrown   back    in    extreme    dis- 
order, and  continued  their  headlong 
flight  until  they  reached  the  landing 
place.       Completely    astounded    and 
thoroughly  angry,  the  British  officers 
rallied    the    troops    and    again    ad- 
vanced; but  again  they  were  met  by 
the  same  deadly  fire  and  driven  back, 
some  of  the  troops  not  stopping  until 
they  had  reached  the  boats.*    For  an 
unknown    reason,    Charlestown    was 
now  set  on  fire  by  Gage's  orders,  thus 
adding  horror  to  the  scene. f    General 
Clinton  hastened  from  Boston  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  troops,  but  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the    British    officers    persuaded    the 
troops  to  advance  up  the  hill  a  third 
time.  * '  The  thunder  of  artillery  from 
batteries  and  ships;  the  bursting  of 
bombshells;  the  sharp  discharges  of 
musketry;  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the 
combatants;    the    crash    of    burning 
buildings,  and  the  dense  volumes  of 


*  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
304-305, 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
101-103;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  221;  Frothingliam, 
Siege  of  Boston,  p.  134;  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp. 
370,  378-   (Abbatt's  ed.). 


*Tliacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  27;  Bancroft, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  224-226;  Frothingliam,  137-146; 
Carrington,  pp.  104-108;  Trevelyan,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i..  pp.  305-309;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  337-341 ; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
541-545. 

t  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  201  et  seq.; 
Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  28. 
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smoke,  which  obscured  the  summer 
sun,  all  formed  a  tremendous  spec- 
tacle." By  this  time  the  scanty  am- 
munition of  the  Americans  was  nearly 
exhausted  and  lack  of  time  made  it 


tack  was  made  from  three  sides 
simultaneously.*  Considering  all  the 
circumstances,  Prescott  thought  it 
best  to  retreat  instead  of  allowing  his 
forces     to     be     utterly     annihilated. 


impossible    to    secure    an    additional     Nevertheless,  the  provincials  were  un- 


REF  £Jl^  2/C£S  TO     TME  PZA2^, 


rd  frcmUu.Sume'WiiB.  6  fct^ttxi6yait^tJtrTfrvni.lhcLt*t-t. 
"V  AJi^a^f  tiin^  pOft  oTtfi^  fUitL  Dffotcea  cmlv  UiLsku  prvfff 


L  Oq^  Influtlry  o^f^ancm^  to  the  AOaek  ofrtu.  TUnf 
"ILU      .r      rf,rr^  oAin^OivuridtotJu  LtJi  O/ the  J   Jjxf  w^  t>t^pdwM.ieeJial>Ua>/hrtcOLtEnei>^. 
-yfo/Ztft  o/tAtAnUU^^ttMdtntuti  from  Uuj  fbuU  aatUJul  Ui^Mtctuef. 

'A'7    afiu-ka  ut^Utciuudu>lJultAu>Ua>Kaji.UUrvat  forOuJirbtltry.  , 

Ute  Jitqtu  ofCftarietJbttitxt^lerU 


supply.  Furthermore,  the  British 
brought  other  artillery  into  action, 
and  raked  the  inside  of  the  breast- 
work from  end  to  end.  The  ships  and 
other  batteries  maintained  an  in- 
cessant fire,  so  that  the  American 
works  were  almost  untenable.  Wlien 
the  British  again  advanced,  the  at- 


willing  to  abandon  the  struggle  with- 
out a  final  effort ;  as  their  last  shots 
had  been  fired,  they  used  their  muskets 
as  clubs  and  for  some  time  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  British  outside  the 
breastworks.  Not  until  the  redoubt 
had  been  half  filled  with  the  British 


*  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  146-150. 
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soldiers  did  the  defenders  surrender 
it  to  them.* 

While    these    operations    were    in 
progress  at  the  breastwork  and  re- 
doubt, the  British  light  infantry  were 
endeavoring  to  carry  the  left  end  of 
the  breastwork  so  that  the  Americans 
might  be  taken  in  flank,  but  there  also 
they    met    a    most    stubborn    resist- 
ance, calling  for   the  greatest  exer- 
tions on  their  part.    The  provincials 
there  under  Stark  had  also  withheld 
their  fire  until  the  British  were  very 
near,  when  such  an  incessant  stream 
of    bullets    was    hurled    against    the 
British  ranks  that  they  were  mowed 
down  like  wheat  in  a  storm.     Great 
resolution    was    displayed    by    both 
sides,  but  the  British  troops  were  un- 
able to  capture  any  of  the  lines  held 
by  the  Americans  until  the  latter  dis- 
covered that  the  main  body  had  left 
the  hill.     They  then   slowly  retired, 
disputing  the   ground  inch  by   inch, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  retreat   over  the   Neck.     They 
next  entrenched  themselves  on  Pros- 
pect Hill  about  a  mile  from  the  scene 
of   the    battle.      The    British    troops 
showed  no  disposition  to  pursue  the 
provincials,     being     evidently     con- 
tent to  remain  in  possession  of  that 
ground    already    captured.f      Howe 
committed  a  great  error  in  abandon- 
ing the  pursuit,   as  he  undoubtedly 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  545-546. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  226-229;  rrothinglmm, 
Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  150-153;  Heath's  Memoirs, 
pp.  370-373.  370-387  (Abbatt's  ed.)  ;  Trevelvan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  310-315. 


could  have  killed  or  captured  three- 
fourths  of  the  patriot  army  and  thus 
crippled  or  perhaps  entirely  subdued 
the  rebellion  at  one  blow.  But  this 
hesitancy  to  follow  up  an  advantage 
was  manifest  in  every  battle  in  which 
Howe  engaged  and  occasioned  severe 
criticism.* 

The  result  of  this  battle  was  far 
more  important  than  the  simple  nar- 
ration of  the  facts  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, for  it  affected  both  Americans 
and   British.     As   Irving   says,   "  It 
was  most  eventful  in  its  consequences. 
The  British  had  gained  the  ground 
for  which  they  contended;  but,  if  a 
victory,  it  was  more  disastrous  and 
humiliating  to  them  than  an  ordinary 
defeat.    They  had  ridiculed  and  des- 
pised    their      enemy,      representing 
them  as  dastardly  and  inefficient;  yet 
here  their  best  troops,  led  on  by  ex- 
perienced    officers,     had     repeatedly 
been  repulsed  by  an  inferior  force  of 
that  enemy  —  mere  yeomanry  —  from 
works  thrown  up  in  a  single  night, 
and  had  suffered  a  loss  rarely  paral- 
leled in  battle  with  the  most  veteran 
soldiery;  for,  according  to  their  own 
returns,  their  killed  and  wounded,  out 
of  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  men, 
amounted  to  one  thousand  and  fifty- 
four,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
officers.     The  loss  of  the  Americans 
did    not    exceed    four    hundred    and 
fifty.f     To  the  latter,  this  defeat,  if 

*  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  341.     See  also  Trevelyan,  p.  317. 

t  See  the  table  of  losses  in  Frothingham,  Siege 
of  Boston,  p.  103;  and  in  Carrington,  Battles  of 
the  Revolution,  p.  111. 
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defeat  it  might  be  called,  liad  the 
effect  of  a  triumph.  It  gave  them 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies. 
They  had  proved  to  themselves  and 
to  others  that  they  could  measure 
weapons  with  the  disciplined  soldiers 
of  Europe,  and  inflict  the  most  harm 
in  the  conflict. ' '  * 


*  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  482. 
Se€  also  H.  Dearborn,  Account  of  the  Battle 
of  Bitnl-er  Hill;  Samuel  Swett,  Historical 
and  Topographical  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill;  Alden  Bradford,  Complete  and  Au- 
thentic History  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill; 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  The  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  in  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
401-413;  Francis  J.  Parker,  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill;  W.  W.  Wheildon,  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill; 
Samuel  A.  Drake,  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  George 
E.  Ellis,  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  John  Fortescue, 
History  of  the  British  Army,  vol.  iii.  (1902); 
John  Clarke,  An  Impartial  and  Authentic  Account 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (2d  ed.  London, 
1775)  ;  the  affidavits  in  General  Heath's  Memoirs, 
pp.  385-401  (Abbatt's  ed.)  ;  James  Wilkinson's 
Memoirs,  chap,  xix.;  Daniel  Webster,  The  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  —  General  Putnam,  in  North 
American  Review  (July,  1818)  ;  the  narrative 
prepared  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Safety  and  the  various  depositions,  accounts, 
extracts  from  letters  and  other  documents  in 
Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  381-40G,  and 
the  list  of  original  authorities  on  pp.  372-381 ; 
Charles  Coffin,  History  of  the  Battle  of  Breed's 
Hill,  reprinted  in  Fellows'  The  Veil  Removed, 
pp.  113-138;  Swett,  Who  Was  Commander 
at  Bunker  Hill?;  Parker,  Colonel  William  Pres- 
cott,  the  Commander  at  Bunker  Hill;  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  Vindication  of  General  Israel  Putnam, 
in  Year  Book  of  the  Connecticut  Society  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  (1895-1896);  Alfred 
P.  Putnam,  The  Commander  at  Bunker  Hill,  in 
Dan  vers  (Mass.)  Mirror  (1896)  ;  ibid,  A  Sketch 
of  General  Israel  Putnam  (Salem,  Mass.,  1893)  ; 
the  lives  of  Putnam  by  Livingston  (chap,  xvii 
and  app  ii.,  pp.  423-427),  0.  W.  B.  Peabody  in 
Sparks,  Ameri<:an  Biography,  vol.  vii.  (1837); 
Benson  J.  Lossing  in  Harper's  Magazine  (April, 
1856),  George  C.  Hill  (1858),  John  Fiske,  in 
Appleton's    Cyclopcedia    of    American    Biography, 


Probably  the  greatest  loss  which 
the  Americans  suffered  in  the  battle 
was  the  death  of  General  Joseph 
Warren.  But  a  few  days  previously 
he  had  been  commissioned  major- 
general;  and  at  the  time  was  also 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
gress, and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety.  Upon  learning  of  the  con- 
templated attack  upon  Bunker  Hill, 
he  left  his  post  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Congress  and  hurried  to  the  scene 
of  action.  Upon  his  arrival  the  chief 
command  was  offered  to  him  by  Colo- 
nel Prescott,  but  he  declined  it,  say- 
ing :  * '  I  am  come  to  learn  war  under 
an  experienced  soldier,  not  to  take 
any  command."  When  the  provin- 
cials were  finally  expelled  from  the 
redoubt,  he  was  among  the  last  to 
leave,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
ward he  received  a  shot  in  the  head 
and  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  His  loss 
was  deemed  a  public  calamity  and 
produced  a  deep  impression  through- 
out America,  for  he  was  highly  re- 
spected and  much  beloved.* 


vol.  v.,  Jared  Cutter  (1847),  David  Humphreys, 
(1790),  L  N.  Tarbox  (1875)  ;  Ashwell  Woodward, 
Memoir  of  Colonel  Thomas  Knowlton.  On  the 
controversy  as  to  who  was  commander,  see  the 
list  of  authorities  in  Winsor,  Handbook  of  the 
American  Revolution,  pp.  48-53;  and  the  same 
author's  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  vi., 
pp.  190-191;  and  the  list  by  Henry  B.  Dawson, 
in  Historical  Magazine   (June,  1868), 

*  See  Everett,  Life  of  Joseph  Warren,  p.  53 ; 
also  the  life  by  Frothingham.  Warren  was,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  "  the  martyr  of  that  day's  glory. 
His  death  was  felt  as  a  calamity  to  the  cause 
and  to  the  nation.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
being  only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  spirit 
as  bold  and  dauntless  as  ever  was  blazoned  in 
legends,  or   recorded  in  history.     He  was  a  pru- 
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Meanwhile,  immediately  after  liis 
appointment  to  the  chief  command, 
Washington  had  begun  the  journey  to 
Boston,  there  to  assume  his  new  posi- 
tion. Leaving  Philadelphia  June  21, 
he  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
most  cordial  expressions  of  regard 
and  confidence.*  Upon  his  arrival  in 
New  York,  he  learned  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  on  being  assured 
that  the  militia  had  fought  well,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Then  the  liberties  of  the 
country  are  safe."t  He  reached 
headquarters  at  Cambridge  on  July  2 
and  was   heartily   welcomed   by   the 


dent,  cautious,  but  fearless  statesman ;  made  to 
govern  men,  and  to  breathe  into  them  a  portion  of 
his  own  heroic  soul.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  high 
order;  his  voice  was  fine,  and  of  great  compass, 
and  he  modulated  it  at  will.  His  appearance  had 
the  air  of  a  soldier, —  graceful  and  commanding, 
united  to  the  manners  of  a  finished  gentleman. 
The  British  thought  that  his  life  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  American  army;  of  so 
much  importance,  that  they  would  no  longer  hold 
together  after  his  fall.  They  sadly  mistook  the 
men  they  had  to  deal  with.  His  blood  was  not 
shed  in  vain,  it  cried  from  the  ground  for  ven- 
geance; and  his  name  became  a  watchword  in  the 
hour  of  peril  and  glory."  Putnam  was  also  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  but  was  spared  for 
further  service  to  his  country. 

*  In  New  York,  Mr.  Livingston,  as  president  of 
the  New  York  Congress,  delivered  a  congratula- 
tory address  to  Washington,  in  which  he  said, 
"  Confiding  in  you,  sir,  and  in  the  worthy  generals 
immediately  under  your  command,  we  have  the 
most  flattering  hopes  of  success  in  the  glorious 
struggle  for  American  liberty,  and  the  fullest 
assurances,  that  whenever  this  important  contest 
shall  be  decided,  by  that  fondest  wish  of  every 
American  soul,  an  accommodation  with  our 
mother  country,  you  will  cheerfully  resign  the 
important  deposit  committed  to  your  hands,  and 
reassume  the  character  of  our  worthiest  citizen." 
Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  &6.  See  also  the 
letters  of  congratulation  in  Sparks,  Correspond- 
ence of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1-3. 
t  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  133. 


whole  army.*     Immediately  upon  as- 
suming  command,   he  made   a   thor- 
ough    investigation     of     the     actual 
strength  of  the  army  and  its  position. 
He  found  at  hand  much  excellent  ma- 
terial from  which  an  army  could  be 
formed,  but  the  troops  lacked  arms, 
ammunition    and   military    stores    of 
every  kind  —  in  fact  all  those  things 
which  were  of  the  utmost  necessity. 
While  the  troops  were  animated  with 
great   zeal    and   prepared   to    follow 
wherever  he  might  lead  them,  Wash- 
ington soon  perceived  that  there  was 
no     subordination    and    little    disci- 
pline.f     Though  everywhere  a  spirit 
of  united  action  was  manifest,  no  uni- 
formity in  camp  management  or  mili- 
tary discipline  was  apparent  —  chaos 
prevailed.      The    Massachusetts    offi- 
cers had  been  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
the    soldiers,   and   consequently   con- 
sidered themselves  but  little  superior 
to  the  rank  and  file.     The  Congres- 
sional  and   colonial  authorities  like- 
wise clashed,  and  much  jealousy  and 
dissatisfaction  was  caused  b}^  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  by  Congress.| 
There  was   a   scarcity   of  engineers, 
which    naturally    retarded    military 


*Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  214  et  seq.; 
Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  132-133;  Lodge, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  134-136;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  i.,  chap.  xii. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  134  et  seq.; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6;  Trevel- 
yan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  322  et  seq. 
On  Putnam's  work  in  preparing  fortifications,  see 
Livingston.  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  243  et  seq. 

t  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  pp.  247-249. 
See  also  Washington's  letter  to  Congress  regard- 
ing this  in  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  14. 
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operations.  The  commissary  depart- 
ment was  sadly  deficient  and  the 
greatest  disorder  prevailed  in  every 
branch  of  the  service.  Washington 
immediately  instituted  measures  to 
remedy  all  these  defects,  and  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  had  brought 
order  out  of  chaos.  The  soldiers  were 
formed  into  brigades  and  taught  to 
obey  their  officers  implicitly;  Con- 
gress was  requested  to  appoint  a  com- 
missary-general and  a  paymaster- 
general,  with  which  officials  they  had 
neglected  to  supply  the  army;  and  a 
number  of  officers  were  instructed  in 
the  art  of  handling  the  artillery.  By 
such  measures  the  army  was  in  a 
short  time  rendered  fit  for  service.* 
Joseph  Trumbull  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  commissary-general  on 
July  24,  and  Joseph  Reed,  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Shortly  afterward  Robert 
H.  Harrison  succeeded  Read,  the 
latter  being  transferred  to  a  still 
more  important  post.f  A  few  days 
later  a  number  of  rifle  companies 
from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  arrived  in  camp,  and  in 
command  of  one  of  these  companies 


*  See  Hatch,  Administration  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army ;  Bolton,  The  Private  Soldier  under 
Washington;  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p. 
217  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv,,  pp.  239-243; 
Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  136  et  seq.; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
i.,  p.  356  et  seq.  and  authorities  cited;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  323-329;  Lodge, 
George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  137  et  seq. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  86;  Lossing,  FieldBook 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  566-567. 


was  Daniel  Morgan,  subsequently  of 
great  renown  in  the  Revolution. 
These  companies  consisted  chiefly  of 
frontiersmen  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle  and  well  known  for  their  ability 
as  sharp  shooters;  consequently  they 
were  a  seasonable  addition  to  the 
army.* 

At  this  time  the  Americans  fit  for 
duty  numbered  about  16,000. f  They 
were  posted  on  the  heights  around 
Boston,  forming  a  line  about  twelve 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  Rox- 
bury  on  the  right  to  the  Mystic  River 
on  the  left.  The  British  troops  num- 
bered about  11,000  and  occupied 
Bunker  and  Breed's  Hills  and  Boston 
Neck.  They  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  munitions  of  war,  but  were 
so  closely  hemmed  in  the  city  that 
provisions  soon  became  scarce  and 
they  wore  often  obliged  to  risk  their 
lives  to  obtain  means  of  sustenance. 
Furthermore,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  take  the  offensive  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  Confident  that 
the  British  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  make  an  attack  or  evacuate  the 
city,  "Washington  determined  to  main- 
tain his  ground  at  all  hazards.  Wash- 
ington was  not  in  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, for  Congress  was  exceedingly 
wary  of  granting  too  much  military 
power  to  one  person,  apprehending 
that   the    temptation   to   unduly   and 


*  Fiske.  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  147; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.  pp.  22-23; 
Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  247. 

t  See  the  statistical  table  in  Frothingham, 
Siege  of  Boston,  p.  220.  See  also  Johnson,  Gen- 
eral Washington,  p.   107. 
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arbitrarily  exercise  sucli  power  might 
lead  astray  even  a  man  like  Washing- 
ton. To  the  members  of  Congress  the 
thought  of  a  standing  army  was  a 
nightmare,  and  only  at  Washington's 
most  urgent  request  was  an  army  of 
sufficient  size  formed.  Washington 
informed  Congress  that  the  cause 
would  be  hopeless  unless  he  could 
have  sufficient  troops  to  prosecute 
successful  campaigns.  He  said  that 
these  troops  should  not  be  enlisted 
for  a  specific  period  but  to  serve 
throughout  the  war.*  From  the 
course  which  he  knew  would  bring 
the  greatest  and  best  results,  Wash- 
ington could  not  be  moved,  though  at 
times  his  patience  and  forbearance 
were  sorely  tried.  The  members  of 
Congress   had    not   the    military    in- 


*  "  This  error  [of  enlisting  men  for  only  a  year] 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
government,  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices  pre- 
vailing in  Congress,  and  to  the  delusive  idea, 
which  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
members,  that,  although  the  sword  had  been 
drawn,  the  scabbard  was  not  wholly  thrown  aside, 
and  that  they  should  be  able  to  coerce  the  British 
ministry  into  a  redress  of  grievances,  which  might 
be  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  upon 
a  constitutional  basis.  No  such  idea  was  enter- 
tained by  Washington  from  the  beginning.  He 
harbored  no  thought  of  accommodation,  after  the 
measures  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
treating,  the  issue  had  not  been  made,  as  Wash- 
ington would  have  made  it;  and,  when  we  con- 
sider the  state  of  things  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted,  and  look  attentively 
at  the  objects  for  which  the  Congress  had  been 
assembled,  and  at  the  nature  of  their  powers,  we 
may  perceive  how  they  came  to  make  the  mis^ 
take  of  not  organizing  a  military  establishment 
on  a  more  permanent  footing."  Curtis,  History  of 
the  Constitution,  vol.  i.,  p.  61  (Constitutional 
History,  vol.  i.,  p.  42). 


stinct  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  nor  the 
decency  to  leave  Washington  unham- 
pered in  his  operations.     They  were 
too    much    occupied    with    bickering 
over   trivial   matters   and   with    sec- 
tional jealousies  to  comprehend  that 
the  fate  of  a  nation  swung  in  the  bal- 
ance.    Consequently,  upon  Washing- 
ton fell  the  entire  labor  of  organiz- 
ing, establishing  and  sustaining  the 
military  system.     ''  To   this   end  he 
kept   up   an   unremitted   correspond- 
ence with  Congress  during  the  whole 
war.     His  letters  were   read  to  the 
House    in    full    session,    and    almost 
every   important   resolution   respect- 
ing the  army  was  adopted  on  his  sug- 
gestion or  recommendation,  and  ema- 
nated from  his  mind.     He  was  thus 
literally  the  centre  of  motion  to  this 
immense    and    complicated    machine, 
not  more  in  directing  its  operations 
than  in  providing  for  its  existence, 
and  preserving  its  various  parts  from 
derangement    and    ruin.      His    per- 
plexities were  often  increased  by  the 
distance  at  which  he  was   stationed 
from  Congress,  the  tardy  movements 
of  that  body,  and  the  long  time  it  took 
to  obtain  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions.    By   a   constant   watchfulness 
and  forethought,  and  by  anticipating 
the  future  in  his  communications,  he 
contrived    to    lessen    this    inconveni- 
ence as  far  as  it  could  be  done. "  *    In 
addition  to  his  correspondence  with 
Congress,   Washington   corresponded 


Sparks,  Life  of  'Washington,  p.  139. 
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extensively  with  various  public  bodies 
throughout  the  colonies,  to  stimulate 
their  zeal,  rouse  their  patriotism, 
and  prevail  upon  them  to  render  him 
all  the  aid  possible.*  Besides  this,  he 
was  harassed  by  requests  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  detachments 
of  troops  for  protective  purposes, 
and  while  he  disliked  to  refuse  such 
requests,  he  felt  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  if  he  were  to  accom- 
plish the  great  object  in  view.  Never- 
theless, the  mere  fact  of  his  refusal 
created  discontent  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  —  the  people  seemed 
not  to  consider  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  labored. 

In  August,  1775,  Washington  was 
informed  that  the  prisoners  taken  by 
the  British  at  Bunker  Hill  were  being 
severely  and  harshlj-  treated  by 
them;  he,  therefore,  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  write  to  Gage  regarding  this.f 
Both  Washington  and  Gage,  it  will  be 
remembered,  served  in  Braddock's 
campaign,  and  had  fought  side  by 
side  in  that  bloody  battle.  Thence- 
forth they  maintained  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence, but  now  that  they  had 
taken  opposite  sides  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  this  correspond- 
ence gradually  dropped.  In  reply  to 
Washington's  letter,  Gage  denied 
that  the  prisoners  were  being  ill- 
treated,  and  spoke  disparagingly  of 
the  "  rebels,"  and  of  those  *'  whose 


lives   by   the  law   of   the  land  were 
destined  to  the  cord."  *  Upon  receipt 
of  this  message,  Washington  threat- 
ened to  institute  retaliatory  measures 
upon  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the   provincials,    but   he   quickly   re- 
lented   and    generously    paroled    the 
prisoners  in  hope  that  '*  such  conduct 
would  compel  their  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments   that    Americans    are    as 
merciful  as  they  are  brave."  f     In  a 
very  dignified  reply  to  Gage's  letter 
he  said:    ''  You  affect,  Sir,  to  despise 
all  rank  not  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  your  own.     I  cannot  con- 
ceive one  more  honorable,  than  that 
which    flows    from    the    uncorrupted 
choice  of  a  brave  and  free  people,  the 
purest  source  and  original  fountain 
of  all  power.    Far  from  making  it  a 
plea  for  cruelty,  a  mind  of  true  mag- 
nanimity and   enlarged  ideas   would 
apprehend  and  respect  it."  |   Shortly 
after  this  Gage  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, ostensibly  "  in  order  to  give  his 
majesty  exact  information  of  every- 
thing that  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare,  as   early   as   possible,   for   the 
operations  of  next  year,  and  to  sug- 
gest to  his  majesty  such  matters  in 
relation  thereto  as   [his]   knowledge 
and    experience    of    the    service    en- 


•  Ihid,  p.   139. 

t  See  his  letter  in  Lodge,  George  Washington, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  142-143;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  31-32. 

Vol.  ii  — 25 


*  Sparks,  p.  142;  Irving,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  32-33; 
Lodge,  p.   144. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  249.  See  also  Johnson, 
General  Washington,  p.   113. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  143 ;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  34-35  ;  Frothing- 
ham,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  240-241;  Lodge, 
George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  144. 
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able[d]  [liim]  to  furnish."*  He  was 
succeeded  by  General  Sir  William 
Howe,  a  brother  of  Lord  Howe,  who 
had  been  killed  at  Fort  Ticonderoga 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
In  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1775,  Washington  wrote  to  Congress 
regarding  the  condition  of  affairs  be- 
fore Boston;  he  said: 

"  It  gives  me  great  distress  to  oblige  me  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Congress  to 
the  state  of  this  army,  in  terms  which  imply  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  being  neglected.  But 
my  situation  is  inexpressibly  distressing,  to  see 
the  winter  fast  approaching  upon  a  naked  army ; 
the  time  of  their  service  within  a  few  weeks  of 
expiring;  and  no  provision  yet  made  for  such 
important  events.  Added  to  these,  the  military 
chest  is  totally  exhausted;  the  paymaster  has  not 
a  single  dollar  in  hand.  The  commissary-general 
assures  me  he  has  strained  his  credit  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  army  to  the  utmost.  The  quarter- 
master-general is  precisely  in  the  same  situation; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  in  a  state 
not  far  from  mutiny,  upon  a  deduction  from  their 
stated  allowances." 

Unless  these  conditions  were 
quickly  remedied,  he  pleaded  that 
''  the  army  must  absolutely  break 
up."t  In  response  to  the  appeal  of 
the  commander-in-chief  Congress, 
early  in  October,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Franklin, 
Thomas  Lynch  and  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, to  go  to  Cambridge  and,  in  con- 
junction with  delegates  from  the  New 
England  colonies,  to  take  whatever 
measures  were  necessary  in  the  pres- 


ent emergency.*  Washington  recom- 
mended that  twenty-six  regiments  be 
raised,  and  that  number  was  author- 
ized to  be  enrolled,  bringing  the  total 
of  the  army  up  to  about  20,000  men.f 
It  was  supposed  that  the  four  New 
England  colonies  would  be  able  to 
raise  about  32,000  men  for  one  year, 
which  was  the  greatest  length  of  time 
for  which  Congress  was  willing  to  en- 
list the  troops.  As  before  stated,  this 
short  term  well  nigh  proved  fatal, 
and  its  evil  consequences  became 
more  and  more  evident  as  the  war 
progressed.!  In  addition  to  the 
troops  already  engaged  for  service,, 
arrangements  were  made  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  regiments  from  the 
Southern  colonies,  and  also  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
A  proclamation  was  also  issued  by 
Congress  threatening  severe  punish- 
ment to  Loyalists  who  acted  toward 
the  provincials  in  a  manner  not  in  ac- 
cord with  honorable  warfare. 

Because  of  the  alarming  deficiency 
of  powder,  Washington's  position 
before  Boston  had  now  become  un- 
comfortable and  critical.  Had  Howe 
suddenly  attacked  the  American 
forces,  undoubtedly  success  would 
have  rested  with  the  British  army, 
but,  fortunately  for  the  provin- 
cial army,  Howe  remained  quietly  in 


*  Frothingham,  p.  247 ;  Irving,  vol.  ii.,  p.  84. 
Trevelyan  says  this  was  a  kindly  pretext  to  spare 
Gage's  feelings. — American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
336. 

t  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Wi-itings,  vol.  iii., 
p.  146.  See  also  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vol,  i.,  p.  573. 


*  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  pp.  207-208 ;  Parton, 
Life  of  Franklin,  vol,  ii.,  pp.  101-103. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  147 ;  Froth- 
ingham, Siege  of  Boston,  p.  256;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  575. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol,  ii,,  p.  87. 
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Boston.  Washington's  mind  was  re- 
lieved from  anxiety  on  this  point,  but 
he  had  a  greater  cause  for  anxiety 
than  fear  of  a  British  attack,  for  the 
terms  of  enlistment  of  some  of  the 
troops  were  now  beginning  to  expire, 
large  numbers  of  them  returning 
home.  A  notable  instance  of  such 
desertion  occurred  when  the  Con- 
necticut troops  left  the  camp  before 
Boston.  Their  desertion  left  a  fear- 
ful blank  in  a  body  which  was  already 
weak.  By  this  conduct  Wash- 
ington was  greatly  perturbed,  but 
nothing  could  induce  the  Connecticut 
troops  to  remain  longer  than  ten 
days.  Washington  thereupon  wrote 
to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut 
regarding  the  matter,  and  received 
the  following  reply: 

"  There  is  great  difficulty  to  support  liberty, 
to  exercise  government,  and  maintain  subordina- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  licentious  and  levelling  principles,  whicli 
very  many  easily  imbibe.  The  pulse  of  a  New 
England  man  beats  high  for  liberty,  his  engage- 
ment in  the  service  he  thinks  purely  voluntary; 
therefore,  when  the  time  of  enlistment  i:*  out  he 
thinks  himself  not  holden  without  further  engage- 
ment. This  was  the  case  in  the  last  war.  I 
greatly  fear  its  operation  amongst  the  soldiers  of 
the  other  colonies,  as  I  am  sensible  this  is  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  our  people."  * 

The  opinion  was  expressed  not  only 
in  Congress  but  elsewhere  that  Wash- 
ington's movements  were  exceedingly 
slow,  and  that  he  should  do  something 
more  than  besiege  Boston;  there  was 


considerable  murmuring  against  the 
inactivity  of  the  troops,  and  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  be- 
setting Washington  on  every  hand, 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  attack  the 
city  undoubtedly  appeared  strange. 
The  American  general  comtemplated 
such  a  project,  and  in  January,  1776, 
called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  an  assault,  but  the 
council  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  army  was  in  no  condition  to 
undertake  such  a  movement.  Wash- 
ington therefore  felt  under  obliga- 
tions to  acquiesce  in  the  almost 
unanimous  opinions  of  the  other  gen- 
erals, though  he  yielded  reluctantly.* 
Writing  to  Colonel  Reed  at  this  time, 
he  expressed  his  position  as  follows: 

"  Could  I  have  foreseen  the  difficulties  which 
have  come  upon  us  —  could  I  have  known  that 
such  backwardness  would  have  been  discovered  by 
old  soldiers  to  the  service,  all  the  generals  upon 
earth  should  not  have  convinced  me  of  the  pro- 
priety of  delaying  an  attack  upon  Boston  until 
this  time."  f 

Shortly  after,  in  another  letter  to 
Reed,  he  expressed  his  feelings  as 
follows : 

"  I  know  the  unhappy  predicament  in  which  I 
stand ;  I  know  that  much  is  expected  from  me ;  I 
know,  that,  without  men,  without  arms,  without 
ammunition,  without  anything  fit  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  soldier,  little  is  to  be  done;  and, 
what  is  mortifying,  I  know  that  I  cannot  stand 
justified  to  the  world  without  exposing  my  own 
weakness,  and  injuring  the  cause,  by  declaring  my 
wants,  which  I  am  determined  not  to  do,  farther 
than  unavoidable  necessity  brings  every  man, 
acquainted  with  them.    My  situation  is  so  irksome 


*  On  the  situation  see  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
321-323;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution, 
p.  139  et  seq. :  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  27  et  seq.;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  p.  348  et  seq. 


*  See  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
355;   Johnson,  General  Washington,  p.  114. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  150- 
151;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.   157. 
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to  me  at  times,  that,  if  I  did  not  consult  the  pub- 
lic good  more  than  my  own  tranquillity.  I  should 
long  ere  this  have  put  everything  on  the  cast  of 
a  die.*  So  far  from  my  having  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  well  armed,  I  have  been  here  with 
less  than  half  that  number,  including  sick,  fur- 
loughed,  and  on  command,  and  those  neither 
armed  nor  clothed  as  they  should  be.  In  short, 
my  situation  has  been  such,  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  use  every  art  to  conceal  it  from  my 
own  officers."  t 

Some  time  previous  to  this  tlie  Pro- 
vincial Congress  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation prohibiting  the  Loyalists  to 
remove  their  effects.  Accordingly, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Falmouth, 
Mass.  (now  Portland,  Me.),  ob- 
structed the  loading  of  a  ship  with 
the  household  goods  of  the  Loyalists. 
In  punishment  therefor,  the  British 
determined  to  completely  destroy  the 
town,  and  a  number  of  armed  vessels 
under  Captain  Oliver  Mowatt  were 
sent  thither  for  that  purpose.  Arriv- 
ing off  Falmouth  on  October  17, 
Mowatt  notified  the  inhabitants  that 
he  would  allow  them  two  hours  '*  to 
remove  the  human  species."  On 
being  requested  to  explain  this  ex- 
traordinary action,  he  said  that  he 
had  been  directed  to  set  on  fire  all  the 
seaport  towns  from  Boston  to  Hali- 
fax, and  that  he  supposed  New  York 
was  already  in  ashes.  He  said  that 
on  only  one  condition  could  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town  save  their  habitations 
from  complete  destruction.  This  con- 
dition was  that  they  surrender  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  deliver  to  him 
a    large    supply    of    provisions,    and 


send  to  him  four  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  town  to  be  held  as  hos- 
tages that  the  inhabitants  would  not 
unite  with  the  provincials  in  opposing 
the  British.  Mowatt  assured  them 
that  if  these  conditions  were  refused, 
the  town  would  be  laid  in  ashes  within 
three  hours.  The  inhabitants  were 
entirely  unprepared  for  an  attack  of 
this  kind,  and  finally  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  suspension  of  the  attack 
until  the  next  morning.  They  em- 
ployed the  intervening  hours  in  re- 
moving their  families  and  effects. 
Upon  being  assured  that  the  inhabit- 
ants would  not  yield  to  his  summons, 
Mowatt  commenced  a  furious  cannon- 
ade which  soon  set  the  town  afire,  and 
in  the  ensuing  conflagration  more 
than  four  hundred  houses  and  stores 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  After  com- 
mitting this  dastardly  act,  Mowatt 
and  his  fleet  disappeared.  Newport, 
R.  L,  was  also  threatened  with  a 
similar  attack,  but  succeeded  in 
averting  it  by  complying  with  the 
demands  of  the  British.* 

Such  outrages  could  only  exaspe- 
rate the  feelings  of  the  colonists  the 
more,  and  retaliatory  expeditions 
were  soon  undertaken  against  the 
British.  On  November  10  the  Massa- 
chusetts Provincial  Congress  passed 
a  law  for  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  against  English  ship- 
ping. Courts  of  admiralty  were  also 
established.     The   Southern   colonies 


Trevelyan,  p.   345. 

Sparks,  p.  159;  Irving,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  190-191. 


*  Holmes,  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  219;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
38?-  .'384. 
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likewise  engaged  in  similar  enter- 
prises, and  Washington  equipped  five 
or  six  armed  vessels  to  prevent  sup- 
plies from  reaching  Boston  by  sea.* 
A  number  of  valuable  prizes  were  cap- 
tured, notably  one  by  Captain  John 
Manly,  November  29,  1775.  This  con- 
sisted of  munitions  of  war,  which 
were  extremely  valuable  and  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  army  in  the 
present  emergency.f  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  naval  enterprises  of  the 
Americans  at  this  time  were  not  very 
successful.  About  the  middle  of  De- 
cember Congress  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  building  of  thirteen 
ships  of  various  sizes  and  capacities, 
which  constituted  the  beginning  of 
the  American  navy.|  Six  of  these 
ships  were  to  be  built  in  New  Eng- 
land, two  in  New  York,  four  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  in  Maryland. 

Meanwhile  Washington  was  impa- 
tiently waiting  before  Boston.  As  we 
have  seen,  his  inactivity  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  army 
and  the  advice  of  the  council  of  war. 
The  winter,  which  began  very  cold, 
gradually  became  milder,  or  as  a 
colonial  officer  said,  '^  Everything 
thaws  here  except  old  Put.  He  is 
still  as  hard  as  ever,  crying  out  for 


*  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  260 ;  Trevel- 
yan,  American  Revolution,  vol.   i.,  p.   341   et  seq. 

t  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  36 ;  Heath's 
Memoirs,  p.  24  (Abbatt's  ed.)  ;  Frothingham,  p. 
269. 

$  See  Cooper,  Naval  History,  vol,  i.,  pp.  50-51. 
See  also  Charles  O.  Paullin,  The  Navy  of  the 
American  Revolution;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  101; 
Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  144- 
145. 


powder  —  powder  —  powder,  ye  gods, 
give  us  powder!  "  *  Washington  had 
wished  to  take  some  active  measures 
long  before  the  winter  came  upon  the 
army,  but  various  circumstances  had 
operated  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes.  Thinking  per- 
haps that  the  commander-in-chief 
hesitated  to  attack  the  city  lest  he 
should  destroy  a  large  amount  of 
property  belonging  to  the  adherents 
of  the  American  cause.  Congress 
formally  urged  upon  Washington 
that  he  let  no  considerations  of  that 
nature  interfere  with  any  plans  he 
had  formulated.  The  dislodgement 
of  the  enemy  was  too  important  to 
allow  his  plans  to  be  circumvented  by 
such  fears,  particularly  as  there  was 
strong  hope  of  carrying  the  city  by 
storm.f  The  scarcity  of  provisions 
in  Boston  had  now  become  well 
known  to  the  American  army,t  and 

*  Irving.  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  125; 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  358. 

t  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  285-286 ; 
Trevelyan,  p.  360. 

t  The  chief  articles  of  food  were  salt  pork,  peas, 
and  occasionally  fish,  but  by  December  even  these 
were  luxuries,  and  no  vegetables,  flour  or  pulse 
could  be  spared  from  the  military  stores.  Fuel 
became  so  scarce  that  fences,  doors  and  houses 
were  used.  Disease  became  prevalent  owing  to 
cold  and  hunger  and  the  death  rate  was  alarm- 
ing. But  withal  this  misery  a  portion  of  the 
people  whiled  away  the  time  at  masquerades,  balls 
and  the  theatres.  One  of  the  inhabitants  writes: 
"  England  seems  to  have  forgot  us  and  we  en- 
deavored to  forget  ourselves."  See  Frothingham, 
Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  280-282,  295;  C.  H.  Van 
Tyne,  Loyalists  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  52-54; 
Ibid,  The  American  Revolution,  p.  48  (vol.  ix.  of 
the  American  Nation  series,  1905)  ;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  329  et  seq. 
Thacher  says :  "  The  inhabitants,  totally  desti- 
tute of  vegetables,  flour  and  fresh  provisions,  have 
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Washington  called  another  council  of 
war,  laying  before  it  his  plans  for  an 
assault  on  the  city.  Though  he  urged 
that  the  attempt  be  made  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch,  the  council  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  expediency  of  assault 
and  decided  that  there  would  be  less 
risk  in  an  attempt  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  evacuate.  This  could  be 
easily  done,  they  argued,  by  occupy- 
ing the  Heights  of  Dorchester,  which 
commanded  the  entire  city.*  Wash- 
ington yielded  to  the  advice  of  the 
council,  and  it  was  thereupon  deter- 
mined that  the  Heights  of  Dorchester 
should  be  immediately  occupied.!  In 
the  meantime  Generals  Ward, 
Thomas,  and  Spencer  had  prepared  a 
number  of  fascines  and  gabions,  and 


actually  been  obliged  to  feed  on  horseflesh ;  and  the 
troops  confined  to  salt  provisions ;  by  means  of 
which  they  have  become  very  sickly.  They  have 
taken  down  a  number  of  houses,  removed  the  pews 
from  the  church,  and  are  digging  up  the  timber 
at  the  wharves  for  fuel.  *  *  *  We  find,  however, 
that  they  do  not  deny  themselves  balls  and 
theatrical  amusements." —  military  Journal,  pp. 
36,  39.  Trevelyan  {American  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  343),  says  that  when  the  British  authorities 
learned  of  the  conditions  in  Boston,  they  sent  over 
5,000  oxen,  14,000'  sheep  and  a  large  consignment 
of  hogs,  all  alive,  an  immense  quantity  of  vege- 
tables, oats,  beans  and  hay,  5,000  chaldrons  of 
coal,  etc.,  but  the  vegetables  spoiled  and  were 
thrown  overboard,  the  greater  part  of  the  animals 
perished,  and  the  ships  were  so  scattered  by 
gales  that  the  few  which  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  American 
war  vessels. 

*  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  21-28;  Force, 
American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  6,  848, 
927,  956,  991,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1203,  1503,  1515,  vol.  v., 
p.  91;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191 
et  seq. 

■(■  For  the  reasons  why  Howe  did  not  occupy  the 
Heights,  see  Trevelyan's  American  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  p.  363  et  seq. 


artillery ;  and  other  war  supplies  had 
arrived  from  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga.*  In  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy  as  to  their  intentions,  the 
Americans  erected  strong  batteries 
upon  the  shore  at  Cobble  Hill,  at 
Lechmere's  Point,  at  Phipp's  Farm 
and  at  Lamb's  Dam  near  Roxbury,t 
and  on  the  night  of  March  2,  a  terrific 
fire  was  opened.|  During  the  bom- 
bardment many  bombs  fell  into  the 
city,  creating  awful  havoc,  ||  and  the 
British  garrison  was  continuously  oc- 
cupied in  extinguishing  fires  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city.§  During  this 
time  the  American  forces  prepared  to 
occupy  the  Heights;  companies  of 
militia  arrived  from  all  parts  to  rein- 
force the  army,  and  the  night  of 
March  4  was  selected  for  the  expedi- 
tion. Arrangements  now  being  com- 
plete, the  Americans,  in  profound 
silence,  advanced  toward  Dorchester. 
The  night  was  propitious,  the  wind 
favorable    (blowing   away   from   the 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  326,  "  Colonel  [Henry] 
Knox  brought  from  Fort  George,  on  forty-two 
sleds,  8  brass  mortars,  '6  iron  mortars,  2  iron 
howitzers,  13  brass  cannon,  26  iron  cannon,  2,300 
lbs.  lead,  and  1  barrel  of  flints." — Frothingham, 
Siege  of  Boston,  p.  295,  note.  See  also  Brooks, 
Life  of  Knox,  pp.  38-44 ;  Trevelyan,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  364-365. 

t  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  261  et  seq.; 
Botta,  History  of  the  War  of  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  36.  See  also  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  23  et  seq. 
(Abbatt's  ed.).  How  little  the  enemy  was  aware 
of  what  the  Americans  were  doing  may  be  judged 
from  the  letters  quoted  in  Irving,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, vol.  ii.,  p.  196  et  seq. 

t  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  297;  Liv- 
ingston, Life  of  Putnam,  p.  269. 

II  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  32    (Abbatt's  ed.). 

§  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
367. 
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British,  so  that  what  little  noise  the 
Americans  made  would  not  be  easily 
carried  to  them),  the  roads  were  ren- 
dered extremely  hard  by  the  frost, 
and  the  batteries  at  Roxbury  and 
Phipp's  Farm  maintained  a  stupen- 
dous roar  during  the  entire  march. 
The  van-guard  of  the  army  was  com- 
posed of  800  men;  this  was  followed 
by  wagons  containing  the  entrench- 
ment tools,  and  1,200  pioneers  under 
the  command  of  General  Thomas.  In 
the  rear-guard  were  300  carts  (con- 
taining fascines,  gabions,  bundles  of 
hay,  etc.),  which  were  to  be  used  to 
cover  the  flank  of  the  troops  while 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Dorchester, 
being  very  low,  exposed  the  Ameri- 
cans to  the  raking  fire  of  the  guns  of 
the  British  vessels.* 

The  American  program  was  car- 
ried out  with  complete  success,  the 
marching  troops  not  being  perceived 
by  the  British.  By  ten  o'clock  of  the 
night  of  March  4,  two  forts  had  been 
constructed  and  placed  in  condition 
to  shelter  the  troops  from  small  arms 
and  grape  shot,  one  being  on  the 
height  nearest  the  city,  and  the  other 
on  the  height  overlooking  Castle 
Island.  The  Americans  continued 
their  activities  until  broad  daylight 
without  any  apparent  movement 
being  made  against  them  on  the  part 
of  the  garrison.  At  length,  when  the 
haze  of  the  morning  had  been  entirely 


dissipated,  the  English  garrison 
clearly  perceived  that  the  newly 
erected  fortifications  completely  dom- 
inated the  city.*  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination, the  English  admiral  de- 
clared that  unless  the  Americans 
were  dislodged  from  their  position, 
the  British  vessels  would  be  forced  to 
sail  from  the  harbor;  and  that  the 
fleet  could  be  totally  destroyed  with- 
out being  able  to  inflict  any  counter 
damage.!  It  was  also  seen  that  the 
city  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  provin- 
cials, and  that  communication  be- 
tween the  troops  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Boston  and  those  in  the  garrison  was 
entirely  cut  off.  There  was  no  choice 
left  to  the  British,  therefore,  but  to 
drive  the  Americans  from  the  Heights 
or  to  evacuate  the  city.  General 
Howe  determined  to  make  the  attack 
and  began  preparations  accordingly, 
but  Washington  perceived  this  design 
and  made  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions to  repulse  the  assault.  The  en- 
trenchments were  perfected,  the  mi- 
litia from  the  neighboring  towns  were 
assembled,  and  a  code  of  signals  was 
agreed  upon  to  transmit  intelli- 
gence and  orders  from  point  to  point 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Washington   exhorted   his   soldiers 
to  bear  in  mind  the  5th  of  March,  the 


*  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  297; 
Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  40-41 ;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  570;  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  197-198. 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  32G-327 ;  Frothingham, 
pp.  298-299 ;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, pp.  151-152;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  367-369 ;  Allen  French,  The  Siege 
of  Boston  (1910).  See  also  the  letter  from  a 
British  officer  quoted  by  Irving,  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, vol.  ii.,  p.  200. 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  170^ 
171. 
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anniversary  of  the  Boston  massacre,* 
but  lie  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
merely  defensive  measures;  he  de- 
cided to  make  a  counter  attack  by  the 
flank,  if  an  opportunity  should  arise 
during  the  battle.  Should  the  attack- 
ing party  be  totally  defeated,  he  de- 
termined to  embark  from  Cambridge 
with  a  force  of  4,000  men,  cross  the 
arm  of  the  sea  and  assault  the  town. 
In  command  of  the  first  and  second 
divisions  were  Generals  Sullivan 
and  Greene,  respectively.  "Washing- 
ton expected  that  the  general  plan  of 
the  battle  would  follow  that  of 
Breed's  Hill.  After  preparing  scal- 
ing ladders,  Howe  ordered  Lord 
Percy  to  embark  at  the  head  of  2,400 
men,  and  to  land  upon  the  flats  near 
the  point,  opposite  Castle  Island  ;f 
but  before  the  British  reached  their 
destination,  the  tide  ebbed  and  the 
wind  blew  with  such  force  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  the  passage.  Con- 
sequently, Howe  was  compelled  to 
defer  the  attack  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  during  the  night  the  tempest 
continued  to  grow  in  force,  and  when 
the  morrow  dawned,  it  was  seen  that 
an  attack  was  utterly  impossible. 
Therefore,  he  remained  quietly  in  the 
town.  I  The  Americans  profited 
greatly  by  this  delay  on  Howe's  part 
and  completed  the  works  which  they 


*  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 

t  Frotliingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  299;  Loss- 
ing,  Field-Book  of  tlie  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  5S0. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  430;  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  33  (Abbatt's 
ed. )  ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
370-371. 


had  begun.  In  addition.  Colonel 
Thomas  Mifflin  filled  a  number  of 
hogsheads  with  stone  and  sand,  to  be 
rolled  down  the  hill  upon  the  enemy 
marching  to  the  assault.  Thus  he 
hoped  to  break  their  ranks  and  throw 
the  whole  army  into  confusion,  which 
undoubtedly  would  have  aided  ma- 
terially in  encompassing  their  defeat. 
After  due  consideration,  Howe  de- 
cided that  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come were  almost  insurmountable.* 
He  realized  that  if  the  British  were 
repulsed,  the  English  interests  in 
America  would  be  seriously  jeopar- 
dized. Even  should  he  defeat  the 
Americans,  Howe  believed  that  the 
British  forces  under  his  command 
were  insufficient  to  retain  possession 
of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester;  the 
troops  were  too  few  to  guard  both  the 
city  and  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown 
in  addition  to  Dorchester.  Further- 
more, while  he  knew  that  a  victory 
was  desirable  and  necessary,  still  he 
considered  it  better,  in  view  of  the 
almost  impregnable  position  of  the 
American  forces,  to  save  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  British  forces  than  to  risk 
a  decision  of  the  whole  matter  by 
one  battle,  the  outcome  of  which,  at 
best,  was  doubtful.  In  addition,  Bos- 
ton harbor  was  un suited  to  the  future 
operations  of  the  British  army  in 
America,  and  some  time  previously 
instructions  had  been  given  to  evacu- 
ate the  city  and  establish  headquar- 


Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 
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ters  at  New  York.*  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  therefore, 
Howe  determined  to  abandon  Boston 
to  the  provincials. t 

To  retreat,  however,  was  easier  to 
propose  than  to  accomplish,  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports  for  the  troops,  artillery, 
baggage,  etc.  But  one  hundred  and 
fifty  transports  of  all  descriptions 
could  be  found  to  accommodate  10,000 
men,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion such  of  the  Loyalists  as  desired 
to  depart  from  the  city.J  Further- 
more, the  passage  from  Halifax  to 
New  York  was  long  and  dangerous, 
and,  should  a  landing  become  neces- 
sary, his  troops  were  in  such  an 
emaciated  and  feeble  condition  that  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  in  a  hostile 
territory  must  be  disastrous.  At  this 
time  Howe  believed  a  landing  at  New 
York  to  be  utterly  impossible,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  city  was  almost 
defenceless,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
its  population  was  favorable  to  the 
royal  cause.  He  therefore  decided  to 
transport  the  troops  to  Halifax.  As 
the  Americans  were  in  a  position  to 
seriously  obstruct  the  embarkation  of 
the  British  troops,  because  of  the  lo- 


*  For  the  many  reasons  advanced  by  Howe  and 
other  general  causes  which  made  him  conclude  to 
evacuate  Boston,  see  Force,  American  Archives, 
4th  series,  vol.  v.,  pp.  91,  106,  110,  165-166,  177, 
200-201,  205,  223-224,  232-233,  374,  399,  419-420, 
423-427,  458,  483-484,  499,  500,  507,  559  ;  Gordon, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  189,  196,  199. 

t  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  301-302. 

t  On  the  Loyalists  in  Boston  at  this  time  see 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  •373 
et  seq. 


cation     of    their     artillery.     General 
Howe  cast  about  for   some  measure 
which  would  obviate  this  inconveni- 
ence.    He  therefore  proposed  to  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  that  if  Washing- 
ton would  agree  not   to   oppose   the 
passage    of   the    troops    through   the 
harbor,  he  would  immediately  evacu- 
ate it,  as  the  city  was  of  no  more  use 
to  the  king.    But  he  said  if  Washing- 
ton  in   any   way  molested   him,    the 
torch  would  be  applied  to  the  com- 
bustible materials  in  the  city,  which 
would    be    burned    to    the    ground.* 
Howe  advised  the  selectmen  to  care- 
fully weigh  the   alternative   in  their 
minds  and  to  seriously  reflect  upon 
the  dangers  which  might  result  from 
_a  battle  fought  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  the  conflagration  that  might 
ensue.    He  assured  them  that,  person- 
ally,  he   would    prefer   to   withdraw 
peaceably,    if    the    Americans    would 
guarantee  to  act  in  the  same  manner 
toward  the  British.    He  therefore  re- 
quested them  to  lay  this  plan  before 
W^ashington   for   approval   or   rejec- 
tion.   Accordingly,  the  selectmen  vis- 
ited W^ashington  and  atfectingly  rep- 
resented the  condition  of  affairs   in 
the    city   and    the   probabilities    con- 
nected with  the  rejection  of  Howe's 
terms. t      W^ashington    evidently    ac- 


*  Frothingham,  Siege  of  Boston,  p.  303; 
Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  43. 

t  Frothingham,  pp.  303-304.  Lossing,  however, 
says  that  four  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town 
wrote  to  Washington  concerning  the  situation,  but 
the  latter  regarded  the  communication  as  unauthen- 
ticated  and  paid  no  attention  to  it,  though  both 
Howe   and   Washington    tacitly   consented   to    the 
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cepted  these  terms,  although  the  arti- 
cles of  truce  were  not  written  or 
signed.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  one  of  these  articles  re- 
quired that  the  British  should  leave 
behind  them  all  their  munitions  of 
war,  but  whether  this  provision  actu- 
ally was  incorporated  in  the  terms  of 
evacuation  cannot  be  known  posi- 
tively, though  the  fact  remains  that 
these  munitions  were  left  —  probably 
from  necessity. 

The  evacuation  was  therefore 
begun.  In  addition  to  the  troops  to 
be  transported,  some  1,500  Loyalist 
families  hastened  to  abandon  the  resi- 
dences they  had  occupied  so  long, 
which  further  added  to  the  confusion 
attendant  upon  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops.  Because  of  scarcity  of 
carts  and  beasts  of  burden  in  the  city, 
there  were  numerous  disputes  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  who  desired 
to  depart  and  the  soldiers  who  also 
wished  to  employ  the  same.  Further- 
more, a  great  degree  of  animosity 
prevailed  between  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  and  those  of  the  fleet,  who 
reproached  each  other  as  being  the 
authors  of  their  common  misfortune. 
Further  confusion  was  added  to  the 
already  distressed  condition  of  affairs 
by  a  band  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  who 
proceeded  to  destroy  everything  they 
could    not    remove.    Matters    finally 

arrangement  that  the  town  would  not  be  harmed 
if  the  British  were  allowed  to  withdraw  peace- 
ably.—  Field-Booh  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
581.  See  also  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  203-204;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
i..  p.  380. 


came  to  such  a  pass  that  the  entire 
city  seemed  exposed  to  the  looting  of 
the   soldiers,   and  it  was   feared  be- 
cause of  these  outrages  and  the  resist- 
ance on  the  part  on  the  inhabitants 
that  the  city  might  be  consigned  to 
the  flames.*     On  March  15,  however, 
General  Howe  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding   the   inhabitants    to   leave 
their  homes  before  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  so  that  the  embarkation 
of  the  troops,  which  was  to  take  place 
that  day,   would  not  be  hampered. f 
But  again  the  elements  doomed  Howe 
to    disappointment.     An    east    wind 
prevented     the     departure     of     the 
troops,  and,  to  while  away  the  time,  a 
number  of  troops  returned  to  shore 
and  continued  their  pillaging.    In  the 
meantime  the  Americans  had  erected 
a    redoubt    on   Nook's    Hill,    on    the 
peninsula  of  Dorchester,  the  guns  of 
which     completely     commanded     the 
isthmus  of  Boston  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  town.|    Howe  feared  that 
if  he   delayed   the   evacuation   much 
longer,    the    Americans    would    have 
time  to  establish  batteries  on  Noddle's 
Island,  which  would  command  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  and  entirely  in- 
terdict the  passage  to  the  ships,  thus 
placing   the    garrison    in    a   position 
where  it  would  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render   at    discretion.     Delay    was 
therefore    dangerous,    and    at    four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  March  17 


*S'ee  Frothingham,   pp.   306-307;    Gordon,    His- 
tory,  vol.    ii.,   p.   42. 
t-Frothingham,  p.   308. 
t  Ibid,  p.  309. 
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the  embarkation  began.     The  vessels 
were  overloaded  with  passengers  and 
baggage,  the  provisions  placed  aboard 
were   scanty,   and  confusion   reigned 
everywhere.*     Scarcely  had  the  rear- 
guard of  the  enemy  departed  from 
the   city,   when    Washington,    at   the 
head    of    the    American    forces,    tri- 
umphantly   entered    it    with    colors 
flying     and     drums     beating.      The 
Americans  were  received  with  demon- 
stration of  gratitude  and  rejoicing,  as 
the   inhabitants  had  been  through  a 
long    period    of    intense    suffering.! 
For  more  than  sixteen  months  they 
had  been  compelled  to  undergo  all  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  cold, 
and  the  outrages  of  an  insolent  army. 
The  prices  of  food  had  risen  until  they 
were    absolutely    prohibitive,    while 
even  horse  flesh  was  not  refused  by 
those  who  had  money  enough  to  buy 
it.     Vegetables  were  a  luxury,  while 
provisions    became    so    scarce    that 
hams  cost  two  shillings  and  a  penny 
per  pound;  fresh  fish,  twelve  pence 
sterling  per  pound;  goose,  eight  shil- 
lings and  four  pence;  turkey,  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence ;  and  duck,  four 
shillings  and  twopence.     Sheep  cost 
thirty-five   shillings   sterling;   apples, 
thirty-three    shillings   and   fourpence 
per  barrel ;  while   the  price   of  fire- 


*  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  180, 
204  (ed.  1788)  ;  Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  pp.  53-59 ;  Irving,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, vol.  ii.,  p.  207 ;  Force,  American  Arch- 
ives, 4th  series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  266,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  362, 
372 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  p.  582. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  384. 


wood  had  risen  to  forty-one  shillings 
and  eightpence  per  cord.     Fuel  had 
finally  become  so  scarce  that  as  before 
stated    the    pews     and    benches    of 
churches  were  torn  up  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  counters  and  partitions  of  ware- 
houses were  also  devoted  to  the  same 
use.     When  Washington  entered  the 
city,  he  found  that  the  English  had 
left   a   considerable    quantity   of   ar- 
tillery and  munitions.    Two  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  the 
English  had  attempted  to  spike,  were 
abandoned,    while    others    had    been 
thrown  into  the  sea.     All  these  were 
recovered     and     in     addition,     four 
mortars,   a  considerable   quantity  of 
coal,   wheat    and    other   grains,    and 
about  150  horses.* 

Washington  was  unanimously  voted 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  a  gold 
medal  was  ordered  to  be  struck  com- 
memorative of  the  evacuation  and  as 
a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  con- 
duct.! The  selectmen  of  Boston  pre- 
sented him  an  address  of  thanks, | 
and  Harvard  College  bestowed  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.jl 
Though  the  British  had  announced 
their  intention  of  sailing  for  Halifax, 
Washington  did  not  quietly  wait  to 


*  See  the  inventory  in  Frothingham,  Siege  of 
Boston,  pp.  406-408.  On  the  condition  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  ibid,  p.  326  et  seq. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  p,  584 ;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
211-212;  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  47-48;  Sparks, 
Life  of  Washington,  p.  163;  John  Adams,  Works, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  38. 

t  Frothingham,  pp.  316-320. 

II  Niles.  Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution, 
pp.  128,   130-131    (ed.  1876). 
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ascertain  what  direction  the  British 
would  take  after  reaching  their 
destination.  He  immediately  dis- 
patched the  main  body  of  the  army 
to  New  York,  and  left  but  five  regi- 
ments under  General  Ward  to  fortify 
and  guard  Boston.  Shortly  after 
Howe's  departure,  a  number  of  ves- 
sels containing  British  troops  arrived 
off  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  as  they 
had  not  been  warned  that  the  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  two 
of  the  transports  were  captured  and 
about  250  soldiers  made  prisoners  of 
war.  On  one  of  these  vessels  were 
found  1,500  barrels  of  gun  powder, 
with  other  munitions  of  war,  which, 
considering  the  existing  scarcity  in 
the  American  army,  proved  of  great 
service.* 

General  Lee  was  then  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Southern  depart- 
ment to  push  forward  the  work  of 
fortification,!  and  Putnam  was  sent 
forward    to    take   command    of   New 


*  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  46;  Frothing- 
ham,  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  313-314;  Force,  Ameri- 
can Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  917,  1035, 
1127;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
266-267   (ed.  1788). 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  386. 


York.     Lord    Stirling    had    been    in 
command    there    during   the    interim 
after     Lee's     departure     from     that 
city.*   Washington  himself  arrived  at 
Now   York   on    April    13. f      Shortly 
after  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  con- 
sult   with    Congress    regarding    the 
general   condition   of   affairs   and  to 
make  arrangements  for  future  opera- 
tions, but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
visit  resulted  satisfactorily  to  Wash- 
ington.    He  expresses  himself  as  ap- 
prehensive    that     evil     consequences 
would  result  from  the  divisions  and 
disputes  prevailing  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body.l    However  he  did 
secure   the   passage    of   a   resolution 
that  the  army  be  reinforced  by  13,800 
militia   from   the   Northern   colonies, 
and    by    10,000    more    troops    from 
Pennsylvania,    Maryland    and    Dela- 
ware.   He  then  returned  to  New  York 
to  push  forward  the  work  of  fortify- 
ing the  city  against  the  expected  at- 
tack by  the  British. || 


*  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  274. 

t  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1116,  pp.  61-63. 

tSee  his  letter  to  his  brother  in  Sparks,  Life 
of  Washington,  p.  1G6. 

11  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  23G 
et  seq. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
1775-1776. 

THE   INVASION   OF    CANADA. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  urged  —  Washington  considers  it  of  great  importance  —  Expeditions  organized  — 
Schuyler,  Montgomery  and  Arnold  in  command  —  St.  John's  invested  —  Ethan  Allen  captured  —  St.  John's 
surrenders  to  the  Americans  —  General  Carleton  abandons  Montreal  —  Arnold  marches  toward  Quebec  — 
Hardships  endured  —  The  assault  on  Quebec  —  Death  of  Montgomery  and  repulse  of  the  Americans  —  The 
subsequent  retreat  —  The  Congressional  Commission  and  the  results  of  its  labors  —  Americans  driven  from 
Canada  —  Causes  for  the  defeat  —  Gates  appointed  to  the  command  —  Dispute  between  Gates  and 
Schuyler  —  Arnold's  battle  with  the  British  on  Lake  Champlain  —  He  extricates  his  forces  —  Failure  of  the 
campaign. 


After  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  had  been  taken  by  the  American 
forces,  both  Allen  and  Arnold  urged 
that  Congress  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  pushing  the  campaign  into 
Canada,  before  the  British  forces  in 
that  province  be  reinforced,  for  if 
the  strongholds  could  be  captured 
while  the  British  forces  were  small, 
the  British  would  be  compelled  to 
disembark  their  troops  on  a  hostile 
shore,  which  necessarily  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  and  attended 
with  great  hazard.*  At  first  Congress 
looked  upon  this  plan  with  disappro- 
bation, not  only  because  they  consid- 
ered it  extremely  hazardous,  but  also 
because  it  departed  from  the  line  of 
conduct  which  they  had  determined  to 
pursue  —  that  of  merely  resisting, 
without  attempting  to  carry  on  a  war 
of  aggression  or  conquest.  Neverthe- 
less, when  it  became  apparent  that  the 


British  would  send  large  reinforce- 
ments to  subdue  the  colonies,  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  was  viewed  as  a 
measure  of  self-defence,  which  even 
Washington  himself  regarded  as 
*'  being  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  interests  and  liberties  of 
America."*  On  several  other  occa- 
sions both  Washington  and  Congress 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.!  Accordingly,  two  ex- 
peditions were  organized  for  this 
purpose.  Under  the  command  of 
General  Schuyler,  who  was  now  in 
command  of  the  northern  department, 
one  expedition  was  to  proceed  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain,  while  the  other, 
under   command   of  Arnold,   was   to 


*  Sparks,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  21-27;  Arnold, 
Life  of  Arnold,  p.  44;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the 
Revolution,  p.  120;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  40  et  seq. 


*  See  Washington's  instructions  to  Arnold  in 
John  Codman,  2d,  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec, 
pp.  36-37    (1901). 

t  Carrington,  pp.  125-127.  See  also  Schuyler's 
letter  of  August  27  to  Washington  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  22-25;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  ser- 
ies, vol.  iii.,  pp.  765,  1137,  1196,  vol.  iv.,  p.  874, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  558;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  54. 
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proceed  by  the  way  of  the  Kennebec 
and  through  the  wilderness  over  the 
mountains  of  Maine.*  This  latter 
plan  of  marching  to  Quebec  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  Arnold  and 
was  heartily  seconded  by  Washington 
after  consultation  with  Arnold.f 
Washington  fully  appreciated  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  this  wild 
and  hazardous  enterprise,  and  se- 
lected Arnold  to  lead  it  because  of  his 
skill  and  intrepidity,  carefully  ad- 
monishing him  of  the  importance  of 
the  command-t  In  pursuance  of  the 
plan  of  conquering  Canada,  Generals 
Schuyler  and  Richard  Montgomery, 
with  a  force  consisting  of  two  regi- 
ments of  New  York  militia  and  a  body 
of  New  England  troops,  numbering 
altogether  about  2,000  men,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Ticonderoga, 
which,  since  its  capture  by  Arnold  and 
Allen,  had  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  Americans.  11  Montgomery 
was  directed  to  proceed  in  advance. 


*  Daniel  Morgan  commanded  one  of  the  com- 
panies and  Aaron  Burr,  then  19  years  of  age, 
Christopher  Greene,  Roger  Enos  and  Return  J. 
Meigs  also  accompanied  the  expedition.  Arnold, 
Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  50-51;  Carrington,  p.  121.  On 
the  route  Arnold  took,  see  Codmian,  Arnold's  Ex- 
pedition to  Quebec,  p.  21  et  seq.,  on  the  personnel 
of  his  force,  p.  2&  et  seq.  Codman's  work  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  that  published  in  1903 
by  Justin  H.  Smith  —  Arnold's  March  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Quebec  —  the  latter  severely  criticising 
many  of  the  statements  made  by  the  former. 

t  See  the  introduction  to  Thayer's  Journal  of 
the  Expedition  to  Quebec,  edited  by  Stone. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  61- 
63. 

II  On  the  difficulties  experienced  in  organizing 
this  force,  particularly  because  of  the  jealousy 
between  New  York  and  New  England,  see  Tucker- 
man,  Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  102  et  seq. 


and  with  the  troops  then  in  march- 
ing condition  to  lay  siege  to  St. 
John's,  about  150  miles  north  of 
Ticonderoga.  This  was  the  first 
British  stronghold  to  be  conquered  in 
order  to  open  the  way  to  Canada. 
Shortly  afterward  Schuyler  followed 
Montgomery  and  upon  arriving  at 
Isle  aux  Noix,  12  miles  south  of  St. 
John's,  he  sent  circular  letters  broad- 
cast among  the  Canadians,  declaring 
that  the  Americans  had  entered  the 
country  not  as  enemies  but  as 
friends  and  protectors,  and  request- 
ing that  the  Canadians  cooperate 
with  them  to  drive  out  the  Brit- 
ish and  establish  their  independ- 
ence. But  a  small  portion  of  the 
Canadians  joined  the  Americans, 
however,  even  though  the  great  ma- 
jority were  dissatisfied  with  the 
Quebec  Act.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Quebec  authorities  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  inhabit- 
ants to  join  the  army  in  repelling  the 
invading  Americans.!  Schuyler,  upon 
being  informed  that  St.  John's  was  in 
a  fair  state  of  defence,  determined  to 
wait  in  his  present  position  until  the 
remaining  troops  and  artillery  should 
arrive.  Leaving  Montgomery  in  tem- 
porary command,  Schuyler  hastened 
back  to  Albany  to  hurry  the  depar- 
ture of  the  troops  from  that  place,  but 
while   there  he   became   seriously  ill 


*  See  Coffin,  The  Province  of  Quebec  and  the 
Early    American    Revolution,   p.    486   et    seq. 

i  Ibid,  p.  497  et  seq.;  Codman,  Arnold's  Ex- 
pedition to  Quebec,  p.  7  et  seq.;  letters  of  Carle- 
ton,  Cramahe  and  Hay  in  Shortt  and  Doughty, 
Canadian  Archives,  pp.  453-459. 
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and  was  prevented  from  joining  the 
army.  In  consequence,  the  chief  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Montgomery.* 
The  latter,  upon  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, immediately  began  the  invest- 
ment of  St.  John's,  but  made  little 
progress  in  the  siege  because  of  the 
lack  of  powder  and  shortage  of  guns.f 
Meanwhile  Colonel  Allen  had  need- 
lessly involved  himself  in  trouble, 
which  finally  resulted  in  his  capture. 
He  had  been  given  a  command  under 
General  Montgomery!  and  had  been 
sent  with  a  body  of  80  troops  to  effect 
the  capture  of  a  party  of  Indians  not 
far  distant.  In  this  he  was  success- 
ful, but  while  returning  to  headquar- 
ters, he  was  met  by  Major  John 
Brown,  who  with  a  smaller  party  had 
been  scouting  in  the  neighborhood  to 
observe  the  general  disposition  of  the 
people  and  to  secure  their  adherence 
to  the  American  cause.  The  two 
joined  forces,  and  without  consulting 
Montgomery,  decided  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Montreal,  dividing  their 
little  force  into  two  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  assaulting  the  city  simul- 


*  See  Schuyler's  letter  to  Washington,  dated 
'September  20,  1775,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  39-46 ;  Tuckerman, 
Life  of  Schuyler,  p.   112   et  seq. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  291-294.  For  the  cor- 
respondence of  Schuyler  and  Montgomery  regard- 
ing the  Canadian  expedition,  see  the  indices  under 
their  names  in  Force,  American  Archives,  4th 
series,  vol.  iii.,  and  5th  series,  vol.  i.  See  also 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  78-81,  467  et  seq.;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.   169-170. 

t  The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  however,  had 
elected  Seth  Warner  as  their  lieutenant-colonel  in 
place  of  Allen. —  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Rev- 
olution, p.  127. 


taneously  from  two  opposite  points. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan,  Allen 
crossed  the  river  in  the  night,  but  for 
some  reason  Brown  failed  to  accom- 
plish his  part  of  the  plan.  Instead  of 
returning,  however,  Allen  determined 
to  stand  his  ground.  In  the  morning 
the  British  general.  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
attacked  Allen  and  his  little  band  of 
80  men  and  though  they  fought 
desperately,  they  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  yield.  Allen  and  the  men 
under  him  were  sent  in  irons  to  Eng- 
land. After  having  undergone  every 
species  of  hardship  and  outrage, 
Allen  was  finally  sent  back  to  America 
and  kept  prisoner  of  war  at  New 
York  until  May,  1778,  when  his  re- 
lease was  effected  under  the  terms  of 
the  surrender  at  Saratoga.* 


*  Brown,  Ethan  Allen,  pp.  89-174,  245-263; 
Robinson,  Vermont,  pp.  118-123;  Bradley,  The 
Making  of  Canada,  pp.  65-80;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv., 
p.  295 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  179-180.  See  also  the  articles  on  Al- 
len's alleged  treason  to  the  American  cause  in 
Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  221- 
222,  438-439.  On  this  adventure  see  Allen's  A 
Xarrative  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen's  Captivity,  pp. 
8-14,  and  the  description  of  the  book  in  Tyler's 
Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  228  et  seq.  On  October  26  Washington 
wrote  to  Schuyler  as  follows:  "His  [Colonel 
Allen's]  misfortune  will,  I  hope,  teach  a  lesson 
of  prudence  and  subordination  to  others  who  may 
be  too  ambitious  to  outshine  their  general  officers, 
and  regardless  of  order  and  duty,  rush  into  en- 
terprises which  have  unfavorable  effects  on  the 
public,  and  are  destructive  to  themselves." —  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73;  Carring- 
ton, Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  128.  See  also 
the  letters  of  Montgomery  and  Warner  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  465- 
4G7.  For  Washington's  protest  against  the  treat- 
ment of  the  captives  and  Howe's  reply,  see  the  let- 
ters quoted  in  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  118-120. 
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ST.   JOHN'S   CAPTURED;   MONTREAL   OCCUPIED. 


On  October  13,  1775,  a  small  British 
fort  at  Chamblet  was  taken,  which  put 
into  the  hands  of  Montgomery  several 
pieces  of  artillery  and  120  barrels  of 
gunpowder.  This  capture  enabled 
him  to  push  the  siege  of  St.  John's 
with  greater  vigor.*  Carleton  mean- 
while had  learned  of  the  condition  of 
the  beleaguered  city  and  determined 
to  drive  away  the  besiegers.  He 
posted  a  Scotch  regiment  under  Colo- 
nel Allen  McLean  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sorel  and  attempted  to  cross  at 
Longueil  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
to  the  relief  of  St.  John's,  but  Colonel 
Seth  Warner,  with  300  mountaineers 
and  a  small  piece  of  artillery,  foiled 
the  attempt  to  cross.  The  troops  were 
subjected  to  so  hot  a  fire  from  the 
Americans  that  Carleton  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Montreal.!  Upon 
receiving  news  of  Carleton 's  defeat, 
Montgomery  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Major  Charles  Preston,  in  command 
of  the  besieged  fortress,  informing 
him  of  Carleton 's  defeat  and  sum- 
moning him  to  surrender.  Realizing 
that  all  hope  of  relief  was  cut  off  and 
that  further  resistance  could  only  re- 
sult in  an  enormous  loss  of  life,  Pres- 
ton surrendered  the  fort,  which  was 
soon  after  occupied  b}^  the  Ameri- 
cans.!       The     prisoners     numbered 


*  Lossiiig,  Fiehl-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.   170-171. 

t  Lo'ssing,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 

X  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  165 ; 
Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  103;  Force,  American  Ar- 
chives, 4th  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1342,  1392,  1595; 
the  letters  of  Preston  and  Montgomery  in  Sparks, 


nearly  500  regulars  and  300  Ca- 
nadians, among  them  being  John 
Andre,  later  implicated  in  Arnold's 
treachery.* 

Upon  learning  of  the  surrender  of 
St.  John's,  General  Carleton  aban- 
doned Montreal  to  its  fate,  making 
his  escape  down  the  river  past  the 
American  forces  during  the  night.f 
The  next  day  General  Montgomery 
entered  the  town.  He  then  informed 
the  inhabitants  that  their  own  laws 
would  continue  in  force  and  that  he 
would  not  interfere  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  or  the  privilege 
of  self-government. I  This  conduct 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  to  his  force 
of  a  large  body  of  the  Canadians. || 
To  offset  this,  however,  the  severity 
of  the  climate  and  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  enlistment  of  a  number 
of  his  own  troops  resulted  in  the  di- 
minishing of  his  army  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  so  that  the  acquisition  of 
the    Canadians   merely  balanced  the 


Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  473- 
475. 

*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  229; 
Codman,  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec,  pp.  169- 
170. 

t  Schuyler's  letter  of  Xovember  28,  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of   the  Revolution,   vol.   i.,   p.    85. 

$  See  the  terms  of  capitulation  in  Sparks,  vol. 
i.,  p.  477-480. 

II  Carleton  says  that  many  of  the  Canadian 
peasantry  not  only  deserted,  but  numbers  of  them 
took  arms  against  the  Crown.  See  Coffin,  The 
Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Early  American  Rev- 
olution, p.  499  et  seq.  On  the  Canadian  volun- 
teers see  also  the  various  letters  from  Schuyler, 
Arnold,  Montgomery,  Allen,  Sullivan,  etc.,  in 
Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
742,  841,  1343,  1392,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  627,  670.  674, 
1695,  vol.  v.,  p.  481,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  679,  921,   1037. 
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loss  of  Americans.*  With  the  recon- 
structed army,  consisting  of  less  than 
300  men,  Montgomery  began  the 
march  toward  Quebec,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  join  forces  with  tlie  troops 
under  Arnold,  then  advancing  toward 
that  city  by  way  of  Maine. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, Arnold  had  begun  his  march 
with  a  body  of  about  1,050  men.  After 
undergoing  all  manner  of  hardships, 
he  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  on  Novem- 
ber 9.t  Crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
the  night  of  the  13th,  he  ascended  the 
same  precipice  which  Wolfe  had 
scaled  several  years  before,  and 
formed  his  army,  which  by  this  time 
had  been  reduced  to  less  than  600 
men,  on  the  heights  near  the  plains  of 
Abraham. t  He  then  marched  toward 
Quebec  in  the  hope  of  surprising  or 
capturing  the  city,  but  upon  his  ar- 
rival there  he  found  the  city  in  a  state 
of  complete  defence  and  was  obliged 


*  Bradley,  The  Making  of  Canada,  pp.  80^82; 
Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  295-297;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.   181-182. 

t  For  details  see  Codman,  Arnold's  Expedition 
to  Quebec,  chaps,  iv.-ix. ;  Smith,  Arnold's  March 
from  Cambridge  to  Quebec,  pp.  56-252  and  notes 
on  pp.  278-465 ;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American 
Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  400-404;  Arnold,  Life 
of  Arnold,  pp.  51-72;  Arnold's  letters  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  46- 
49,  60-61,  475-476;  Lossing.  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  190-194.  The  Collections  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  357  et  seq.; 
contain  many  of  Arnold's  letters  to  various  per- 
sons during  this  expedition.  The  journal  of  ^la- 
jor  Meigs  is  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Collec- 
tions, 2d  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  227  et  seq.  See  also 
the  Life  of  Arnold  by  Sparks,  chaps,  iii.-iv.  Ar- 
nold's journal  is  printed  in  Smith,  pp.  467-483. 
i  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  76. 
VcL.  11  —  26 


to   retire.     On  the   18th  he  went  to 
Point  aux  Trembles,  where  he  decided 
to  await  Montgomery's  arrival.*   The 
fact  that  Arnold  found  Quebec  in  a 
state  of  defence  was  probably  due  to 
the  treachery  of  an  Lidian  guide.    On 
October   13,   while   marching   toward 
Canada,    Arnold   had   intrusted   this 
Lidian  with  a  letter  to   a  friend  at 
Quebec   in   which   letter   he   enclosed 
another  to  General  Schuyler,  inform- 
ing him  of  Arnold's  progress.     Be- 
cause of  the  Lidian 's  treachery,  the 
letter  never  reached  Schuyler  but,  in- 
stead was  delivered  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  command  at  Quebec,  in 
the  absence  of  Carleton  at  Montreal. 
In  all  probability  this  was  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  failure  of  the  American 
enterprise  against  Quebec,!  for  upon 
learning  of  Arnold's  advance.  Carle- 
ton   immediately  proceeded  to  place 
Quebec  in  a  position  to  repulse  the 
attack.! 

On  December  1  Montgomery  ar- 
rived and  took  supreme  command  of 
the  combined  forces,  which  altogether 


*  Smith,  Arnold's  March  from  Cambridge  to 
Quebec,  p.  253  ct  seq.;  Codman,  Arnold's  Expedi- 
tion to  Quebec,  pp.  143-169;  Bradley,  Making  of 
Canada,  pp.  82-88;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  297- 
302;  the  letters  of  Arnold  and  :Montgomery  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  482-490:  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.   195-196. 

t  Codman,  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec,  pp. 
62-64;  Smith,  Arnold's  March  from  Cambridge 
to  Quebec,  pp.  131-132  and  notes  on  pp.  352-356; 
Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  123.  See 
also  Arnold's  letter  to  ]\rontgomery.  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i..  p.  476. 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.   167. 
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amounted   to   only   about   900  men.*  the  soldiers  were  exposed  to  the  driv- 

Af  ter  providing  the  half -naked  troops  ing  sleet ;  the  roads  were  piled  high 

with  garments  which  he  had  captured  with  drifts  of  snow;  and  in  the  open 

at  Montreal,  Montgomery  began  the  and    unsheltered   country   the    bitter 


Groun  d  Plan  of  the      City  cf  Ctebec. 

a.  Fort   St.    Ludwi?.      b.  Redoubt  on  the   Diamant   Cape.      c.  Miihlen   Fort.     d.  The   Recoletten    Redoubt.       e.  The  Jesuit 
Church,     f.  1  he  Ursulme  Nuns  Convent,    g.  The  Rectory  Seminary,     h.  Bischop's  Court,    i.  The  Great  Hospital,     k.  St.  Roch 
u-    ;    tI"  Sailors    Leap.    m.  The  Superintendent's  House,     n.  Church  of  Lower  City.     o.  Vaudreuil's  Battery,     p.  Dau- 

phin s  Battery,     q.  Royal  Battery,     r.  Castle  Battery,     s.  St.  Ludwig's  Bastion,     t.  Ice-ditch  Bastion,     u.  Joubert's  half-Bas- 
tion.    X.  St.  Ursula  s  Redoubt,     y.  Hangman's  Redoubt,      z.  St.  Roch's  Redoubt.     &.  Potashchen  Cliff. 


march  toward  Quebec.f  The  Canadian 
winter  now  set  in  with  all  its  severity ; 


*  See  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  190,  309;  Codman,  Arnold's  Expedition, 
p.    182. 

fSee  Arnold's  letter  of  December  5  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  87- 
88,  and  Montgomery's  letters  in  ibid,  pp.  492- 
494. 


cold  was  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Consequently  the  march  was  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  the  troops  reached 
Quebec  in  an  exceedingly  emaciated 
and  weakened  condition.  Upon  their 
arrival,  however,  they  enthusiasti- 
cally set  to  work  erecting  batteries 
formed  of  snow  and  ice.    Though  the 
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shots  of  their  guns  produced  no  effect 
upon  the   solid  ramparts  of  Quebec, 
the  American  forces  sturdily  and  un- 
complainingly persevered  in  their  at- 
tack for  three  weeks,  enduring  their 
sufferings  without  murmur  until  the 
small-pox  broke  out  among  them.    In 
addition,  the  terms  of  enlistment  of 
many   troops   had   now   expired   and 
discontent    and    despondency    again 
prevailed.*      Montgomery    perceived 
that   unless    some   vigorous   and   de- 
cisive action  were  soon  taken,  the  ex- 
pedition would  result  in  a  miserable 
failure.!      It    was    therefore    deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
city  by  assault.     One  body  of  troops 
was   dispatched   to   make    a   feigned 
attack  upon  the  upper  town  from  the 
heights    of    Abraham,    while    Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold,  at  the  head  of 
their   divisions,    were    to    storm   the 
lower  town  from  two  different  points. 
Having  occupied  this  section,  it  was 
planned  to  invest  the  upper  town  and 


*  So  marked  was  the  insubordination  among 
the  troops  previous  to  and  at  this  time,  that  both 
Montgomery  and  Schuyler  resigned,  but  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Washington  both  continued 
to  serve  the  American  cause.  See  Tuckerman, 
Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  121  et  seq.;  Carrington,  Bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution,  p.  133;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  p.  107  et  seq.  See  also  Schuyler's 
letter  to  Washington  of  January  5,  1776,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  10i8-112;  Montgomery's  letter  to  Schuyler 
of  December  26,  1775,  in  ibid,  pp.  497-499.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  Arnold's  expedition.  See 
Codman,  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quelec,  pp.  80 
et  seq.,  200-201. 

t  On  the  investment  see  Codman,  Arnold's  Ex- 
pedition to  Quebec,  chap.  xii. 


citadel   from   opposite   sides.*      The 
assault  was  undertaken  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1775.     In  the  thick 
gloom  of  the   early  winter  morning 
and  under  cover   of  a  heavy   snow- 
storm, Montgomery,  at  the  head  of 
the  New  York  troops,  proceeded  along 
the  narrow   road  which  leads   from 
Wolfe's   Cove  to  the  lower  town  of 
Quebec.    At  the  foot  of  this  road  be- 
neath  Cape   Diamond   was    a   block- 
house, the  guns  of  which  completely 
commanded  the  approach.    This  post 
was     garrisoned    by    the     Canadian 
militia     and    some     British     seamen 
under     Captain    Barnsfare.      When 
Montgomery  advanced  along  the  road 
he  was  not  only  impeded  by  the  ice 
and  snow,  but  also  encountered  a  line 
of  stockades  through  which  the  troops 
were    compelled    to    saw   a   passage. 
Having    effected     an     entrance,     he 
ordered  the  troops  to  storm  the  block- 
house, exclaiming  to  them,  '*  Men  of 
New  York,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow 
where    your    general    leads."      The 
British  had  discovered  the  approach 
of   the    American   troops    and   when 
they  had  come  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  block-house  a  match  was  applied 
to  the  cannon  within.   A  hurricane  of 
grape-shot   swept   the    passage,    and 
Montgomery  fell  at  the  first  fire,  as 
did    also    his    aides    Captains   Jacob 
Cheesman  and  John  McPherson,  and 
a    number    of    soldiers.      Astounded, 
terrified,    and    confused    by    the    ap- 
parent  impregnability   of   the   block- 


See  the  plan  of  assault  in  Codman,  chap.  xiii. 
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house  the  Americans  not  only  re- 
treated, but  refused  to  advance  again 
to  the  attack.* 

Meanwhile  Arnold  had  carried  on 
his  attack  with  the  same  dispatch, 
resolution  and  energy,  but,  while  as- 
saulting the  first  battery,  his  leg  was 
shattered  by  a  ball  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.f  Irving  says: 
*  *  Happy  for  him  had  he  fallen  at  this 
moment  —  Happy  for  him  had  he 
found  a  soldier's  and  a  patriot's 
grave  beneath  the  rock-built  walls  of 
Quebec.  Those  walls  would  have  re- 
mained enduring  monuments  of  his 
renown.  His  name,  like  that  of  Mont- 
gomery, would  have  been  treasured 
up  among  the  dearest  though  most 
mournful  recollections  of  his  country, 
and  that  country  would  have  been 
spared  the  single  traitorous  blot  that 
dims  the  bright  page  of  its  revolu- 
tionary history. ' '  X  After  Arnold 
was  disabled,  the  command  devolved 
upon  Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  who, 
urging  forward  his  soldiers,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  first  barrier, 
and    after    an    obstinate    fight,    the 


*  Lossing,  Field-Booh  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  197-198;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  303-306; 
Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  134- 
135.  See  also  Arnold's  letter  of  January  14,  1776, 
in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  116-118;  Codman,  Arnold's  Expedition  to 
Quebec,  pp.  229-233. 

t  Carrington,  p.  136;  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p. 
82  et  seq.  See  also  Arnold^s  letter  of  December 
31,  1775,  to  General  Wooster,  in  Sparks,  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  499-500; 
Codman,  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec,  pp.  221- 
223. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii,  p.  174. 
See  also  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  Introduction,  p. 
7,  also  pp.  84-85. 


second  also.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Montgomery's  attack  had  been  re- 
pulsed, and  the  soldiers  from  that 
quarter  were  sent  against  Morgan's 
rear.  The  American  troops  were  now 
completely  surrounded  and  finally, 
after  a  hard  fight,  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render, the  prisoners  numbering  426.* 
Thus  none  of  the  Americans  reached 
the  main  point  of  attack  at  Prescott 
Gate  where  the  governor  was  sta- 
tioned, determined  to  maintain  the  re- 
sistance to  the  last  extremity. 

As  yet  the  British  were  unaware 
of  the  results  of  the  contest.  As  soon 
as  the  retreat  of  the  first  party  was 
assured,  the  British  began  the  search 
for  killed  and  wounded,  taking  13 
bodies  from  under  the  snow. 
Though  it  was  supposed  that  one  of 
these  was  the  commander,  it  was  not 
until  an  hour  later  that  Montgomery 
was  identified  by  an  officer  of 
Arnold's  division.!  Arnold,  although 
wounded,  had  succeeded  in  escaping 
capture  and  now  assumed  command 
of  the  forces  outside  the  city.    He  put 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  199-200;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th 
series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  480;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the 
Revolution,  pp.  13&-137;  Codman,  Arnold's  Ex- 
pedition to  Quebec,  pp.  223-228,  233-238,  242- 
243 ;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  406-409.  See  also  the  index  under 
Arnold,  Campbell,  Carleton,  Montgomery,  etc.,  in 
the  Archives;  Graham,  Life  of  Morgan;  Justin 
H.  Smith,  Our  Struggle  for  the  Fourteenth  Col- 
ony, which  contains  an  extensive  bibliography;  Ar- 
nold's letter  to  Wooster  dated  January  2,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  501-502.  On  the  treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers, see  Codman,  pp.  262-279,  306-311. 

t  Codman,  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec,  pp. 
244-245. 
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forth  every  effort  to  hold  his  ground, 
but  his  men  were  in  a  dispirited  state 
of  mind  and  he  was  unable  to  do  more 
than  maintain  an  imperfect  blockade 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles.*  In 
April,  1776,  he  was  succeeded  in  com- 
mand by  General  David  Wooster, 
who,  having  brought  with  him  some 
reinforcements,  made  several  at- 
tempts to  capture  the  city  which 
proved  equally  abortive. f 

Meanwhile,  learning  of  the  defeat 
of  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  Congress 
appointed  a  commission  of  three 
members  —  Franklin,  Samuel  Chase 
and  Charles  Carroll  —  to  confer  with 
Arnold  and  arrange  a  plan  for  recti- 
fying affairs  in  Canada.  They  were 
authorized  to  receive  Canada  into  the 
union  of  colonies,  to  suspend  military 
officers,  to  decide  disputes  between 
civil  and  military  authorities,  to  raise 
additional  troops,  to  issue  military 
commissions,  and  to  draw  upon  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 
Their  chief  object  was  to  con- 
vince, conciliate,  and  win  the  Ca- 
nadians by  appeals  to  their  reason 
and  interest.     Embarking  from  New 


*  See  his  letters  to  Washington,  Schuyler,  Con- 
gress, etc.,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revo- 
lution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  154-156,  194-196,  502-512; 
Codman,  ArnokVs  Expedition  to  Quebec,  pp.  254- 
261,  280-292;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  ser- 
ies,'vol.  iv.,  pp.  589,  999,  1017,  1493,  1574;  also 
Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  84  et  seq. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  414;  Sparks'  edition  of  Washington's 
Writings,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  248,  253 ;  the  various  letters 
from  Arnold,  the  commissioners  and  others  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  512  et  seq. 


York,   April   2,   1776,   they   went    to 
Albany   where    they   conferred    with 
Generals  Schuyler  and  Thomas,  and 
from   Albany  passed   through   Sara- 
toga,  up  Lakes   George   and   Cham- 
plain,   and  finally  reached  Montreal 
late  in  the  month.    Upon  their  arrival 
they   found    Canada   hopelessly   lost 
and  Continental  credit  entirely  gone. 
"  Not  the  most  trifling  service  can  be 
procured  without  an  assurance  of  in- 
stant pay  in  silver  or  gold.     The  ex- 
press we  sent  from  St.  John's,  to  in- 
form the  General  of  our  arrival  there, 
and    to    request    carriages    for    La 
Prairie,  was  stopped  at  the  ferry,  till 
a  friend  passing  changed  a  dollar  bill 
for    him    into    silver;    and    we    are 
obliged  to  that  friend  for  his  engage- 
ment  to   pay   the   calashes,   or   they 
would  not  have  come  for  us."     The 
commissioners    further    reported    to 
Congress : 

"  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  borrow  some  hard 
money  here,  for  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  army, 
either  on  the  public,  or  our  own  private  credit. 
We  cannot  even  sell  sterling  bills  of  exchange, 
which  some  of  us  have  cflfered  to  draw.  It  seems 
it  had  been  expected,  and  given  out  by  our  friends, 
that  we  should  bring  money  with  us.  The  disap- 
pointment has  discouraged  everybody,  and  estab- 
lished an  opinion  that  none  is  to  be  had,  or  that 
Congress  has  not  credit  enough  in  their  own  col- 
onies to  procure  it.  Many  of  our  friends  are 
drained  dry;  others  say  they  are  so,  fearing,  per- 
haps, we  shall  never  be  able  to  reimburse  them. 
They  show  us  long  accounts,  no  part  of  which 
we  are  able  to  discliarge,  of  the  supplies  they 
have  furnished  to  our  army,  and  declare  that 
they  have  borrowed  and  taken  up  credit  so  long 
for  our  service  that  they  can  now  be  trusted  no 
longer,  even  for  what  they  want  themselves.  The 
tories  will  not  trust  us  a  farthing,  and  some,  who 
perhaps,  wish  us  well,  conceiving  that  we  shall 
through  our  own  poverty,  or  from  superior  forces, 
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be  soon  obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  are  afraid 
to  liave  any  dealings  with  us,  lest  they  should 
hereafter  be  called  to  account  for  abetting  our 
cause.  Our  enemies  take  advantage  of  this  dis- 
tress to  make  us  look  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Canadians,  who  have  been  provoked  by  the 
violence  of  our  military  in  exacting  provisions 
and  services  from  them  without  pay,  which  makes 
them  wish  our  departure;  and  accordingly,  we 
have  daily  intimations  of  plots  hatching,  and  in- 
surrections intended  for  expelling  us,  on  the  first 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  army. 

"You  will  see  from  hence,  that  your  commis- 
sioners themselves  are  in  a  critical  aiid  most  irk- 
some   situation,    pestered    hourly    with    demands, 
great  and  small,   that  they   cannot  answer,  in   a 
place  where  our  cause  has  a  majority  of  enemies, 
the  garrison  weak,  and  a  greater  would,  without 
money,    increase    our    difficulties.      In    short,    if 
money  cannot  be  had  to  support  your  army  here 
with  honor,  we  report  it,  as  our  firm  and  unani- 
mous  opinion,   that   it   is   better    immediately   to 
withdraw  it.     The  fact  before  your  eyes,  that  the 
powerful  British  nation  cannot  keep  an  army  in 
a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are  become  ene- 
mies, must  convince  you   of  the   necessity  of  en- 
abling us  immediately  to  make   these  people  our 
friends.      Exclusive    of   a   sum   of   money   to   dis- 
charge the   debts  already  contracted,  which  Gen- 
eral Arnold  informs  us  amounts  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  besides  the  amounts  laid  before  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  Price,  a  further  sum  of  hard  money, 
not  less  than  six  thousand  pounds,  will  be  neces- 
sary to  re-establish  our  credit  in  this  colony.  With 
this  supply  and  a  little  success,  it  may  be  possible 
to  regain  the  afl'ections  of   the   people,  to  attach 
them  firmly  to  our  cause,  and  induce  them  to  ac- 
cept a  free  government,  perhaps  to  enter  into  the 
Union;   in  which  case  the  currency  of  our  paper 
money,    we    think,    follows    as    a    certain    conse- 
quence." 

Ten  days  after  writing  this  letter, 
news  came  from  Quebec  that  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  had  arrived  and  that  the 
American  army  was  in  full  flight. 
The  commissioners  thereupon  deter- 
mined that  nothing  further  could  be 
done  and  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
treat. Franklin  and  his  companions 
then  set  out  upon  their  return  journey 


to  report  in  person  their  proceedings 
to  Congress.* 

Early  in  May,  as  before  stated,  sev- 
eral  vessels    arrived    from   England 
with  10,000  troops  and  supplies,  upon 
which  the  Americans  were  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  and  fall  back  upon 
Montreal.f     Thence,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  John  Thomas,  who 
had    replaced    Wooster,    they    were 
driven  from  post  to  post,  "  disgraced, 
defeated,  discontented,  dispirited,  dis- 
eased,  undisciplined,   eaten   up   with 
vermin,  no  clothes,  beds,  blankets  nor 
medicines,   and  no   victuals   but   salt 
pork  and  flour. ' '  |     Finally,   on   the 
18th  of  June,  under  the  command  of 
General     Sullivan     who     had     tem- 
porarily succeeded  Thomas  upon  the 
latter 's  death  at  Sorel,  June  2,  the 
Americans  evacuated  the  province. H 

*  See  Parton,  Life  of  Franlin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  116- 


123. 

t  Murray,  History  of  British  America,  vol,  I., 
p.  181;  Fisher,  vol.  i.,  p.  415. 

t  Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  i., 
p.  129 ;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
251  (ed.  1788)  ;  Thomas'  letter  to  Washington,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  196-199;  Coffin,  The  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  Early  American  Revolution,  p.  525;  Tucker- 
man,  Life  of  Schuyler,  p.   144  et  seq. 

II  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
83  et  seq.;  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  chap,  v.;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  iv.,  pp.  374-382;  Carrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  161-169;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  417^24 
and  the  numerous  authorities  cited;  Codman,  Ar- 
nold's Expedition  to  Quebec,  pp.  296-305;  Sulli- 
van's letters  to  Washington,  in  Sparks,  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  210-221, 
231-235,  241-243;  Arnold's,  Sullivan's  and 
Schuyler's  letters  in  ibid,  pp.  237-241,  526,  534. 
See  also  Wayne's  account  of  the  attack  on  the 
British  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Charles  J.  Stille, 
Major-General  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line, 
pp.  28-31. 
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There    were    several    other    causes 
that  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans  in  this  expedition.    As  has 
been  previously  stated,  the  majority 
of    the    Canadians    were    disaffected 
and    lukewarm    toward    the    British, 
many    joining   the    American    cause. 
Had    the    Americans    properly    con- 
ducted this  campaign,  even  the  luke- 
warm element  might  have  aided  them 
or  at  least  remained  passive.    One  of 
the  first  causes  which  turned  the  Ca- 
nadians  against  the  Americans  was 
the    treatment   in   respect   to   money 
matters.     Hard  cash  soon  gave   out 
and  paper  money  was  forced  upon  the 
inhabitants,  Arnold  on  March  4,  1776, 
declaring  that  those  who  refused  it 
were  enemies.    Many  accepted  it,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
ceived it  unwillingly.*    After  the  sup- 
ply of  paper  money  was  exhausted, 
the  Canadians  were  forced  to  accept 
written  receipts  and  written  or  verbal 
promises    to    pay,    many    of    which 
were  subsequently  repudiated.!     The 
troops    also    acted    in    a    disgraceful 
manner,     committing     unpardonable 
robberies,  plundering  the  houses  and 
fields   of  the  inhabitants,  etc.    They 
conducted  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner ''as  to  expose  to   serious  mal- 
treatment even  the  most  friendly  por- 
tion of  the  Canadian  people,"  with 
the  result  that  it  "  contributed  much 
to  the  changing  their  good  disposi- 
tions   toward    us    into    enmity,    and 


makes  them  wish  our  departure."* 
The  zeal  of  those  Canadians  most 
favorable  to  the  American  cause  be- 
came cool  and  finally  turned  into 
doubt,  anger  and  open  hostility.  As 
a  result,  the  American  forces  in  their 
already  precarious  situation  found  it 
impossible  to  remain  among  people 
who  had  become  their  enemies.  Com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  province,  they 
returned  whence  they  came.f  General 
Gates,  who  had  been  appointed  in 
June,  1776,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Thomas, t  re- 
ceived the  retreating  forces  at  Crown 
Point,  and  in  due  time  effectually  put 
a  stop  to  Burgoyne's  advance,  as  will 
be  related  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  || 

When  Gates  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  Canada, 
Congress  voted  to  reinforce  the  army 
in  that  province  with  6,000  troops,  in 
the  hope  that  Gates  might  be  able  to 
retrieve  the  severe  losses  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Schuyler  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  northern  division  of  the 


'Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  v., 
p.  549. 

t  Lossing,  Life  of  Schuyler,  vol.   ii.,   p.  4G7. 


*  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  v., 
p.  1237,  also  pp.  868-869,  871,  1098,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
413,  927. 

t  On  the  entire  situation,  see  Coffin,  The  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  and  the  Early  American  Revolu- 
tion,  pp.  513-528. 

t  See  Hancock's  letter  to  Washington,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  225-226.  Sullivan  considered  this  such  an 
implication  against  his  conduct  that  he  left  the 
northern  army.  See  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler, 
pp.  137,  139. 

II  On  the  siege  of  Quebec,  see  Bradley,  The  Mak- 
ing of  Canada,  pp.  89-111;  John  J.  Henry,  The 
Siege  of  Quebec,  1775,  1776;  Parker,  Old  Quebec, 
pp.  342-363;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  105-107,  127- 
129 ;  the  various  journals  given  in  Codman,  pp. 
313-321;  the  authorities  cited  in  Smith,  Arnold's 
March. 
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army  with  headquarters  at  Albany, 
and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Gates 
at  that  place  trouble  arose  between 
the  two  generals.  The  dispute  was 
finally  carried  to  Congress  for  ad- 
justment, and  that  body  recommended 
that  the  generals  act  conjointly.  This 
was  a  clumsy  expedient,  however; 
and,  feeling  very  much  aggrieved, 
Schuyler  offered  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, but  being  perfectly  satisfied  as 
to  his  patriotism  and  ability.  Con- 
gress refused  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion.* Crown  Point  was  now  consid- 
ered untenable,  and  the  troops  there- 
fore fell  back  to  Ticonderoga.  Such 
were  the  inroads  of  sickness  and 
hardship  among  the  troops,  that  when 
the  fort  was  reached,  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  6,000  were  fit  for 
active  service. I 

The  forces  under  General  Carleton, 
including  the  German  mercenaries, 
amounted  to  13,000  men  —  all  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  eager  to  pursue 
the  retreating  Americans.  Upon  his 
retreat  from  Canada,  and  in  order  to 
hamper  the  British  advance  in  every 
way  possible,  General  Sullivan  had 
disposed  of  the  boats  on  the  lake,  thus 
preventing  the  British  general's  em- 
barking his  troops  until  he  had  built 
his  own  boats.  As  the  woods  around 
Lake  Champlain  were  impenetrable, 


the  only  passage  toward  the  soutb 
was  by  water,  and  Carleton  was  under 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two 
alternatives  —  he  must  either  retreat 
or  build  suitable  vessels  to  transport 
his  army  across  that  body  of  water. 
Both  parties  now  vigorously  pre- 
pared for  the  approaching  conflict.* 
The  advantage  lay  with  General 
Carleton.  The  frames  of  five  large 
vessels,  which  had  been  prepared  in 
England  and  transferred  across  land 
from  Montreal  to  St.  John's,  were  put 
together  and  were  soon  ready  for 
their  voyage  down  the  lake.  A  num- 
ber of  gunboats  were  also  transferred 
across  land  from  the  St.  Lawrence, 
so  that  the  British  flotilla  consisted  of 
nearly  30  vessels  manned  by  700 
picked  seamen. f 

During  the  lull  in  hostilities  the 
Americans  had  not  been  idle,  but  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  carpenters  and 
ship-builders  they  made  less  rapid 
progress  than  the  British,  though  by 
the  middle  of  August  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  building  a  flotilla  of  16 
vessels  of  various  sizes  and  sorts. 
Arnold  had  personally  supervised  the 
construction  of  these  vessels,  which, 
upon  their  completion,  were  placed 
under  his  command,  being  manned  by 
soldiers  from  the  ranks  instead  of  by 


*  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler,  pp.  148-16S; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  545-546, 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  143-144.  See  also 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolutioti,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  219'- 
232. 


*  See  Gates'  instructions  to  Arnold,  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Reiwlution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  535- 
537. 

t  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  106;  Robinson, 
Vermont,  pp.  133-134;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  144- 
145;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  Am.erican  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  547 ;  Trevelyan.  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  88-89, 
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seamen,  as  were  the  British   ships.* 
Well  aware  that  his  fleet  was  inferior 
to  the  British  fleet,  Arnold  placed  his 
ships  between  the  shore  and  Valcour 
Island,  so  that  he  could  not  be  sur- 
rounded nor  attacked  except  in  front 
and  then   only  by   a  portion   of  the 
enemy's  fleet.f     Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of   October  11,  the  British  fleet 
came  in  sight,  led  by  Captain  Pringle 
in  the  Inflexible,   Sir  Guy   Carleton 
taking  position   on  the   deck   of  the 
flag-ship4       Sweeping     around    the 
southern  point  of  the  island,  the  fleets 
were  soon  engaged  in  a  fierce  conflict 
and  for  four  hours  the  battle  raged 
with    desperate    fury.     Arnold    had 
posted   himself   on   the    galley   Con- 
gress, pointing  most  of  the  guns  him- 
self ||   and  cheering  on  his  men  with 
characteristic     enthusiasm.      Though 
many  fell  dead  around  him,  though 
his  ship  was  riddled,  the  mainmast 
shattered    and    the    rigging    cut    to 
pieces,§  the  American  general  main- 


*  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  108;  Fiske,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  249-250;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  233-237; 
Arnold's  letters  to  Schuyler  and  Gates  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  537- 
542;  and  Force's  American  Archives,  5th  series, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  481 ;  letters  of  Gates  and  Schuyler  in 
Force's  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
474,  640;  Sparks'  edition  of  Washington's  Writ- 
ings, vol.  iv.,  p.  12. 

t  Fisher,  p.  547 ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  p.  323.  See  also  Arnold's  letter  to 
Gates,  September  28,  giving  details  regarding  the 
position  of  the  fleet  —  Force,  American  Archives, 
5th  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  591. 

%  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  112. 

IJ  Ihid,  p.  113. 

§  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  163-164. 


tained  the  unequal  conflict,  and  when 
night   fell    the    battle    was    still   un- 
decided.   Up  to  that  time  one  Ameri- 
can vessel  had  been  burned,  another 
sunk,    and    the    rest    had    suffered 
severely.*      Perceiving  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  renew  the  conflict  the 
next     day,     chiefly     because     their 
ammunition       was       "  three-fourths 
spent,"!  Arnold,  with  the  consent  of 
his  officers,  determined  to  fall  back  to 
Crown  Point.    This  was  no  easy  task, 
however,    for    after    the    battle    the 
British  commander  had  disposed  his 
vessels  so  as  to  completely  block  the 
channel  and  prevent  Arnold's  escape, 
intending   on   the   morrow   to   attack 
and  annihilate  his  fleet.    But  the  ele- 
ments  were   again   in   favor    of   the 
Americans;  the  night  was  unusually 
dark  and  a  strong  breeze  arose  from 
the  north.    In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
taking  advantage  of  the  kindness  of 
the    elements,    the    American    ships 
hoisted  sail  and  slipped  between  the 
British    ships    unperceived,    Arnold 
bringing  up  the  rear  in  the  Congress. 
By  daylight  the  American  vessels  had 
gone  ten  miles,  but  as  the  ships  were 
now    leaking     and     needed    repairs, 
Arnold  stopped  for  a  while,  the  re- 
treat not  being  resumed  before  noon.$ 


*  See  Arnold's  report  to  Gates,  dated  October 
12,  1776,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  pp.  542-543;  also  Arnold,  Life  of 
Arnold,  p.   114. 

t  Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  ii., 
p.   1117. 

t  Arnold's  report  in  Sparks,  pp.  543-544;  Wil- 
kinson's Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  90;  Bancroft,  vol.  v., 
pp.  60-61 ;  Trevelyan.  American  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  324-326.     There  are  conflicting  statements 
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AEKOLD    ESCAPES;    CARLETOX    RETIRES. 


Upon  the  break  of  dawn  Carleton  dis- 
covered Arnold's  escape  and  set  out 
in  pursuit,  but  a  contrary  wind  hin- 
dered his  progress  throughout  the 
entire  day  and  not  until  the  following 
morning  did  he  succeeded  in  coming 
close  upon  the  fugitives.  The  fore- 
most of  the  American  ships  still  con- 
tinued upon  their  way  and  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  escape,  but  Arnold's 
galley  and  the  Washington,  which 
were  in  the  rear  and  imable  to  sail  as 
fast  as  the  others,  were  forced  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  British  attack  and 
undoubtedly  the  escape  of  the  others 
is  due  to  this  fact.  Shortly  after  the 
fight  began,  the  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  strike,  but  Arnold  continued 
the  fight  until  his  vessel  was  com- 
pletely wrecked,  until  hardly  a  gun 
could  be  fired,  and  until  he  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  British 
fleet.    He  thereupon  turned  his  vessel 


concerning  Arnold's  course  in  eluding  the  British 
fleet.  Most  authorities  say  that  he  slipped 
through  the  British  fleet  during  the  night,  but 
others  state  circumstantially  that  he  escaped 
around  the  north  end  of  Valcour  Island.  The 
latter  unobstructed  course  would  seem  to  be  the 
one  that  Arnold  would  naturally  have  followed 
rather  than  to  attempt  the  almost  impossible  feat 
of  passing  through  a  fleet  guarding  a  channel 
barely  half  a  mile  in  width.  Undoubtedly  this 
would  have  been  the  easiest  means  of  escape,  but 
Arnold's  impetuous  and  dare-devil  nature  was  not 
one  that  sought  the  easiest  way  out  of  a  dilemma, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man's  entire  career 
that  he  preferred  to  be  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  territory  and  take  his 
chances  of  escape,  at  the  same  time  doing  as 
much  damage  as  possible,  rather  than  to  take  the 
surest  means  of  saving  his  own  skin.  It  was  this 
brand  of  leadership  that  endeared  Arnold  to  the 
entire  army  and  caused  the  soldiers  to  clamor  for 
service  under  him. 


toward  shore,  ran  her  in  until  she 
struck,  then  set  fire  to  her,  and  made 
his  escape  through  the  woods  to 
Crown  Point,  on  the  way  narrowly 
escaping  an  Indian  ambush.*  In  the 
fight  the  Americans  lost  11  vessels, 
while  the  British  lost  two  gondolas 
sunk,  and  one  blown  up ;  each  side  lost 
about  90  men.f  On  October  15  Carle- 
ton  appeared  off  Crown  Point.  After 
setting  fire  to  the  houses,  the  Ameri- 
can forces  there  retreated  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  where  Schuyler  and  Gates 
had  determined  to  make  a  last  stand. 
Carleton  then  took  possession  of 
Crown  Point  and  prepared  to  attack 
the  American  forces  at  Ticonderoga ; 
but  when  he  examined  the  fortifica- 
tions, he  determined  that  it  was  use- 
less to  make  the  attack.  The  winter 
season  was  now  at  hand,  and  he  de- 
cided it  best  to  retire,  thereupon  can- 
toning his  troops  in  winter  quarters 
on  the  Sorel.l    Thus  the  British  cam- 


*  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  115-117.  Sparks 
says:  "There  are  few  instances  on  record  of  more 
deliberate  courage  and  gallantry  than  were  dis- 
played by  him  from  beginning  to  end  of  this 
action." —  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  79.  See  also 
Cooper,  Naval  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  75 ;  Marshall, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  8-10 ;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  444;  Robinson, 
Vermont,  pp.  135-136. 

t  Cooper,  Naval  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  75.  See 
also  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  Naval  Campaign  on  Lake 
Champlain  in  Scribner's  Magazine  (February 
1898);  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  64-65; 
Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  250-251; 
Arnold's  letter  of  October  15  in  Sparks,  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  544-546, 
and  Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  ii., 
p.  1080. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  145  ;  Fisher,  Struggle  for 
American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  549-551. 
Gates'    report    to    Congress    of    November    5,    in 
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paign  resulted  in  failure,  for  Carle- 
ton  had  not  effected  a  junction  with 
the  British  forces  at  New  York. 
Consequently,  as  the  apprehensions 
of  danger  from  the  British  army  in 


the  north  were  now  at  an  end,  a  small 
garrison  was  left  at  Ticonderoga,  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  under  Gates 
marching  in  November  to  join  Wash- 
ington. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

1775-1776. 

dunmore's  proceedings  in  Virginia:  the  bombardment  op  Charleston. 

Dunmore  Beize8  powder  suppliea  —  Accuses  the  people  of  disaffection  —  Fortifies  hia  home  —  Assembly  makes 
inquiry  into  state  of  magazine  —  Dunmore  retires  to  man-of-war  —  Disputes  with  Assembly  —  Predatory 
war  —  He  bombards  Norfolk  —  Is  finally  driven  from  the  colony  —  Scheme  of  John  Connolly  —  Fleet  under 
Parker  arrives  at  Charleston  —  City  placed  in  a  state  of  defence  —  Fort  Moultrie  —  British  begin  the 
attack  —  Sergeant  Jasper  recovers  flag  —  Defeat  of  the  British. 


Meanwhile  in  the  South  Lord  Dun- 
more had  been  deporting  himself  in  a 
very  high-handed  manner,  his  conduct 
stirring  up  great  opposition  among 
the  colonists.  The  majority  of  the 
royal  governors  had  remained  pacific 
and  inactive  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  popular  excitement,  but 
Dunmore  decided  to  do  something  in 
behalf  of  the  ministry,  both  because 
he  desired  to  curry  favor  at  home  and 
because  he  had  little  use  for  the  col- 
onists. He  soon  thoroughly  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  Virginians,  among 
other  things  threatening  to  free  the 
slaves,  to  destroy  Williamsburg,  etc. 
Against  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly 
the  governor  had  caused  some  powder 
to  be  removed  from  the  public  store- 
house. Thereupon  some  of  the  people, 
under     the     leadership     of     Patrick 

Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  548-549 ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  331.  See  also  Wayne's  letter  to  Rush,  in 
Stille,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  pp. 
41-42. 


Henry,  organized  themselves  into  an 
army  to  compel  the  governor  to  re- 
store this  powder  and  also  to  transfer 
the  public  money  into  their  keeping.* 
As  a  result  Dunmore  yielded  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  paid 
Henry  the  sum  of  £233  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  powder  taken.f  Seeing 
that  the  trend  of  events  was  toward  a 
state  of  actual  warfare,  Dunmore  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  best  to  send  his 
family  on  board  a  man-of-war,  which 
he  accordingly  did.  On  May  6  he  also 
issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
declared  the  behavior  of  Henry,  who 
had  been  largely  instrumental  in 
raising  the  armed  forces  above  men- 
tioned, an  act  of  treason,  and  also  ac- 

*  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  380,  387,  395,  426,  441-444,  449,  460,  464-465, 
477,  504,  516,  525,  539-541,  578,  641,  681,  711, 
1023,  1209,  1227,  vol.  iii.,  p.  390;  Cooke,  Virginia, 
p.  429  et  seq.;  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp. 
138-143;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i., 
p.  277  et  seq. 

t  See  the  receipt  in  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  283-284. 
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cused  the  people  of  disaffection,  etc.* 
The  people  held  numerous  Assemblies 
and  were  by  no  means  intimidated  by 
Dunmore's    proclamation.     In     turn 
they  accused  him  of  many  cowardly 
acts.    At  this  time  also  a  number  of 
Dunmore's  letters  to  the  authorities 
in    England    were    discovered,    and 
popular  indignation  was  aroused,  re- 
sulting   in     occurrences     similar     to 
those  which  had  happened  at  Boston 
because  of  the  conduct  of  Hutchinson 
and     Oliver.      Dunmore     now     con- 
sidered that  the  unsettled  conditions 
warranted  his  fortifying  the  palace 
with  artillery,  and,  in  addition,  he  sta- 
tioned around  it  a  guard  of  marines. 
About  the  same  time,  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  plan  was  received  in  the 
colony,  and  Dunmore  used  his  utmost 
endeavors   to   secure   the   compliance 
of  the  people  with  its  terms.     At  a 
former  period  of  the  conflict  his  argu- 
ments  might  have   had  weight,   but 
matters  had  now  gone  too  far  for  the 
colonists    to    turn    back.     He    said: 
"  The    view    in    which    the    colonies 
ought    to    behold    this    conciliatory 
proposition  is  more  than  an  earnest 
admonition  from  Great  Britain  to  re- 
lieve her  sailors ;  that  the  utmost  con- 
descendence  had   been   used   in    the 
mode  of  application;  no  determinate 
summoning    been    fixed,    as    it    was 
thought  most  worthy  of  British  gen- 
erosity   to    take    what   they    thought 


could    be    conveniently    spared,    and 
likewise  to  leave  the  mode  of  raising 
it  to  themselves,"  etc.     But  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  had  become 
so  universal  that  little  consideration 
was  given  to  anything  of  this  nature. 
In  May  the  governor  called  an  Assem- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  laying  these 
conciliatory  propositions  before  them, 
but    few    of   the   members    attended. 
Those  who  were  present,  instead  of 
taking  Lord  North's  plans  into  con- 
sideration, instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the    state    of   the   magazine.*     Some 
time     previously,     this     had     been 
forcibly    entered    by    some    of    the 
townspeople,  and  to  guard  against  a 
recurrence  of  this,  the  governor  had 
placed    spring    guns    on    the    inside 
which  would  discharge  automatically 
upon    the    entrance    of   an    intruder. 
This  action  of  the  governor  created  a 
violent  uproar,   and  as   soon  as  the 
Parliamentary   business   of    the    ses- 
sion was  finished,  Dunmore   for  his 
own  safety  retired  to  a  man-of-war, 
informing  the  Assembly  that  he  no 
longer  dared  trust  himself  on  shore. f 
A  long  period   of  disputation   be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  Assembly 
now  ensued,  but  the  former  positively 
refused  to  trust  himself  in  Williams- 
burg, even  to  sign  such  bills  as  were 


*  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  ii., 
p.  516;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
285-286;  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  143- 
144. 


*  For  the  address  of  the  House  to  Dumnore  re- 
garding the  plans  of  Parliament,  see  Ford's  ed. 
of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  i.,  pp.  455-459. 

t  Force,  American  ArcJiives,  4th  series,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  371,  387,  516,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1385;  Henry,  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  p.  308 ;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p.  374;  Cooke, 
Virginia,  pp.  433-434. 
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passed  by  the  Assembly.    As  no  bills 
could  become  laws  without  the  signa- 
ture of  the  governor,  the  Assembly 
offered  to  guarantee  that  his  person 
would  not  be  harmed,*  but  he  again 
refused     and     requested     that     the 
Assemblymen  meet   him   aboard   the 
warship;    this    the    Assemblymen    in 
turn  refused  to  do,  and  all  further 
friendly  correspondence  was  discon- 
tinued.!   Being  thus  deprived  of  his 
government,  Dunmore,  in  the  autumn 
of  1775,  concocted  a  scheme  for  com- 
pelling the  colonists  to  accede  to  his 
wishes.    A  large  majority  of  the  ad- 
herents to  the  British  cause,  who  had 
made    themselves    obnoxious    in    the 
colony,  repaired  to  him,  and  his  force 
was  also  strengthened  by  the  deser- 
tion of  a  number  of  slaves.    With  this 
force,  and  with  the  fleet  of  British 
shipping  in  the  vicinity,  Dunmore  for 
some    time    carried    on    a   predatory 
warfare  against  the  colonists,  which 
had  no  effect  other  than  to  still  more 
exasperate  them.     As  they  were  not 
in  the  least  intimidated  by  these  pro- 
ceedings Dunmore  tried  the  expedient 
of  bestowing  liberty  upon  the  slaves. 
His  efforts  to  frighten  the  colonists 
into    submission    again    failing,    he 
established  himself  at  Norfolk,  where 
the  people  were  more   loyal   to   the 
crown   than  in  the  majority  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  province. 


The  colonists  themselves  were  not 
idle,  but  had  collected  a  considerable 
force,      placed      under      the      com- 
mand of  Colonel  William  Woodford, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  further 
depredations  by  Dunmore.     The  lat- 
ter, however,  used  more  courage  than 
discretion,  so  that  when  the  two  par- 
ties met  at  the  Great  Bridge,  Dun- 
more  was   completely   defeated,   and 
early  in  December  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  his  shipping.*    On  January, 
1776,   the   man-of-war   Liverpool  ar- 
rived,  reinforcing   Dunmore 's    small 
fleet,  and  he  now  determined  to  dis- 
play to  the  colonists  the  power  of  his 
majesty's  forces.     He  began  a  bom- 
bardment of  Norfolk,  at  that  time  the 
largest  and  richest  town  in  Virginia, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  town  was  re- 
duced to  ashes  and  property  to   an 
estimated  value  of  £300,000  sterling 
was  destroyed.    During  the  following 
summer,  Dunmore  continued  his  dis- 
graceful incursions   along  the  coast, 
plundering  and  burning  in  every  di- 
rection ;  but  finally  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  attempt  to  regain  au- 
thority   in    Virginia,    and    his    fleet 
sailed  away  for  the  north. f 


*  See  Randolph's  letter  in  Conway,  Edmund 
Randolph,  p.  19. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  B evolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  296-299. 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  327-330.  Among  the  Virginia  troops  who 
participated  in  this  engagement  was  John  Mar- 
shall, afterward  Chief  Justice. —  Cooke,  Virginia, 
p.  436  note.  See  also  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  326-327. 

t  Gordon,  An\erican  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  112, 
20G-207,  298-299  (ed.  1788)  ;  Stedman,  American 
War.  vol.  i.,  pp.  146-151;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
317-321;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  330  ct  seq.;  William  Wirt  Henry,  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  p.  321;  Tyler,  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  p.  157  et  seq.;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii., 
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CONNOLLY'S  SCHEME;  CHAELESTON  FORTIFIED. 


In  the  meantime  John  Conolly 
(Connelly  or  Connolly),  who  had 
formerly  acted  as  Dunsmore's  agent 
in  northern  Virginia,  formulated  a 
most  important  and  pretentious 
scheme  for  gaining  the  western 
provinces.  The  first  step  of  his  plan 
was  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the 
Ohio  Indians.  This  scheme  met  with 
the  approval  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and 
Conolly  therefore  set  out  to  complete 
this  compact  with  the  Indians.  This 
done,  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  was 
then  sent  to  Governor  Gage  at  Boston, 
after  which  he  undertook  to  accom- 
plish the  remainder  of  his  plan.  Un- 
doubtedly he  intended  to  return  to 
the  Ohio,  there  to  enlist  the  assistance 
of  the  Indians,  and  then,  returning  by 
way  of  the  back  settlements,  to  join 
Lord  Dunmore  at  Alexandria.  But 
the  whole  scheme  was  suddenly 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  arrest  of 
Conolly  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
and  in  November  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  sent  prisoners  to  Phila- 
delphia.* 

pp.  116-118;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  923,  1067,  1103,  1137-1138,  1188, 
1190,  1193,  1385,  1616,  1669-1670,  1713-1717, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  224,  228,  229,  233,  292-293,  335, 
344,  349-352,  357,  461,  465,  476,  538-541,  575- 
579,  794,  819,  827,  830,  946-947,  1477;  5th  series, 
vol.  1.,  pp.  949,  963,  1064,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  158-166. 

*  Scharf,  History  of  Maryland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  114  (ed. 
1788)  ;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  847,  923,  1047,  1543,  1660,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
201,  250,  342,  458,  508,  615-613,  781,  822,  950, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  433-436;  Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  in  the 
American  Revolution,  p.  228  et  seq. ;  Sparks' 
edition  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  p.  212 
et  seq.;  R.  H.  Lee's  letter  to  Washington  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  88-90. 


Meanwhile,  in  May,  1776,  a  British 
squadron  under  Peter  Parker  (after- 
ward Sir)  arrived  at  Cape  Fear. 
Immediately  upon  its  arrival,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  await- 
ing it  there,  took  command  of  the 
troops.  As  nothing  could  be  done  in 
North  Carolina,  it  was  determined  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  if  possible,  to  capture  its 
most  important  city,  Charleston.  The 
South  Carolinians  had  somehow  be- 
come possessed  of  some  letters  writ- 
ten by  Governor  Eden,  which  warned 
them  of  the  attack,  and  notice  of  the 
British  intentions  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress.* Accordingly,  that  body  re- 
quested Washington  to  send  Charles 
Lee  to  Charleston  to  take  charge  of 
affairs  in  the  Southern  province,  and 
particularly  of  the  defences  of 
Charleston.  General  John  Armstrong 
had  arrived  in  April  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  troops,t  and  early  in 
June  Lee  came  to  Charleston  with 
Brigadier-general  Robert  Howe. 
Lee's  arrival  seemed  to  presage 
happy  results,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
busy  directing  military  works  and 
preparing  for  the  defence, |  but  he 
soon  became  so  meddlesome  as  to  be  a 


*  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
239,  278-280   (ed.  1788). 

t  Drayton,  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  279-280;  Moultrie,  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.   140-141. 

$  Moultrie,  vol.  i.,  p.  141;  Drayton,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
280.  See  also  his  letters  to  Washington,  quoted 
by  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  217 
et  seq. 
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hindrance  rather  than  a  help.*  When 
intelligence  of  the  British  intentions 
had  first  been  received,  various  regi- 
ments had  been  sent  to  the  city,  thus 
increasing  the  garrison  to  about  6,000 
troops.  Assisted  by  the  inhabitants 
and  a  large  number  of  negro  slaves, 
the  garrison  labored  indefatigably  to 
complete  the  fortifications.  The  roads 
leading  to  the  sea  were  blockaded, 
streets  were  barricaded,  magazines 
destroyed,  entrenchments  raised,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  guard 
against  an  invasion  by  the  enemy. f 

On  June  1  the  British  fleet  appeared 
off  Charleston  harbor,  and  after  pass- 
ing the  bar,  anchored  about  three 
miles  from  Sullivan's  Island.^:  Clin- 
ton then  summoned  the  inhabitants  to 
surrender,  threatening  that  unless 
they  submitted  lat  once,  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  an  irritated  govern- 
ment would  be  visited  upon  them. 
At  the  same  time  Clinton  offered  com- 
plete amnesty  to  such  as  would  lay 
down  their  arms  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  crown. II  This  otfer  produced 
no  effect,  however ;  it  was  treated  with 
the  contempt  it  deserved  and  no  an- 


*  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  199. 
Lee's  conduct  in  this  connection  seems  to  have 
given  umbrage  to  the  members  of  the  Maryland 
Council  of  Safety,  but  his  reply  to  their  up- 
braidings  for  overstepping  his  authority  clearly 
refutes  their  accusations.  See  Sparks,  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  494-496. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  398;  Carrington,  Battla 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  176-184;  Lossing,  Field- 
Booh  of  the  Revolution,  vol,  ii.,  p.  548. 

t  Drayton,  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  279;  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, pp.   137,   139. 

11  McCrady,  p.   140. 


swer  was  given.*  Clinton,  therefore, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  attack  the 
city. 

On  Sullivan's  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  was  an  un- 
finished fort.  This  had  been  strength- 
ened as  much  as  possible  and  armed 
with"  31  guns  of  various  sizes. f  This 
fort  was  constructed  of  palmetto,  a 
soft,  spongy  wood  upon  which  a  can- 
non ball  had  little  effect.}  In  com- 
mand of  the  fort  was  Colonel  William 
Moultrie,  and  the  garrison  consisted 
of  435  troops.  To  silence  the  fort 
was,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  British,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
body  of  troops  was  landed  on  Long 
Island,  adjacent  to  Sullivan's  Island, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel. 
These  troops  were  ordered  to  cross 
over  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
two  islands  and  attack  the  fort  while 
the  fleet  was  bombarding  it  from  the 
front.  At  the  very  outset,  the  British 
ships  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
passing  the  bar,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  the  guns  out  of  the 
heavier  ships.  Finally,  on  June  28, 
the  whole  fleet  was  ready  for  the  at- 


*  Ibid,  p.  140. 

t  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  pp.  40- 
42;  McCrady,  p.  142;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  546-547. 

t  Lee  from  the  first  had  disapproved  the  defence 
of  the  fort,  saying  that  it  could  not  withstand  an 
attack  longer  than  an  hour.  Being  in  command, 
Lee  withdrew  some  of  the  troops  and  further 
crippled  the  fort  by  removing  a  quantity  of  the 
powder.  He  also  proposed  to  Governor  Rutledge 
that  the  entire  island  be  abandoned,  but  fortu- 
nately Rutledge  angrily  and  peremptorily  refused. 
—  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  vol.  i..  p.  141;  Drayton's 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283. 
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tack,  and  began  a  furious  cannonade 
against  the  fort.*  Three  ships,  the 
Sphynx,  Actceon,  and  Syren,  had  been 
ordered  to  post  themselves  to  the 
west  of  the  fort,  where  they  could 
enfilade  the  weakest  part  of  the 
works  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
any  reinforcements  or  further  am- 
munition from  being  sent  to  the  fort 
from  the  city.  Had  the  British  suc- 
ceeded in  this  manoeuvre,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  fort  for  any  great  length 
of  time  would  have  been  impossible; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  Americans, 
the  three  vessels  grounded  on  the 
shoal,  one  of  them  being  burned  on 
the  following  day,  while  the  other  two 
were  floated  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty.! This  accident  greatly  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  defenders  of  the 
fort,  who  now  began  to  act  as  though 
they  were  old  veterans  instead  of  re- 
cent recruits  who  had  been  exposed 
to  fire  but  a  few  hours.  They  coolly 
and  resolutely  stood  their  ground  and 
returned  the  fire  of  the  British  until 
the  ammunition  was  completely  ex- 
hausted-t  Among  the  garrison  was 
Sergeant  William  Jasper,  who,  dur- 
ing the  bombardment,  performed  a 
feat  which  deserves  special  mention. 
The  staff  of  the  flag  under  which  he 
and  his  companions  were  fighting 
was  carried  away  by  a  shot  from  one 
of  the  British  vessels  and  fell  outside 

*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  548. 

t  Ibid,  p.  549. 

$  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
185-190;  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  pp. 
44-46. 


the  ramparts.  Mounting  the  para- 
pet in  the  face  of  a  hot  fire,  Jasper 
sprang  to  the  ground  after  the  flag 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
hoisted  it  anew.* 

So  well  directed  was  the  fire  of  the 
Americans  that  the  British  were  soon 
compelled  to  abandon  their  attempt  to 
take  the  fort.  The  Bristol,  a  50  gun 
ship,  was  raked  fore  and  aft  and 
completely  hulled,  and  her  Captain, 
John  Morris,  was  so  badly  wounded 
that  he  died  a  week  later.f  Lord 
Campbell,  the  former  governor,  who 
was  serving  as  a  volunteer,  was  also 
mortally  wounded,^  and  at  one  time 
Parker  was  the  only  uninjured  man  on 
the  deck.  1 1  The  troops  who  had  been 
sent  to  attack  the  fort  in  the  rear  were 
unable  to  cross  the  intervening  chan- 
nel, because  of  the  unusual  depth  of 
water  occasioned  by  a  high  easterly 
wind.§  The  attack  on  the  flank  by 
their  vessels  had  also  failed,  and  thus 
those  in  command  in  the  city  were 
enabled  to  send  over  fresh  ammuni- 
tion to  the  fort.TI  The  battle  com- 
menced at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  continued  until  9  o'clock  at  night, 
when  the  British,  because  of  the 
failure  of  two  parts  of  the  plan  and 
the  unexpectedly  intrepid  defence  of 


*  ^IcCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
p.   157. 

t Ibid,  p.    155. 

t  Ramsay,  History  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  147 ;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  284. 

II  McCrady,  p.  155. 

§  Ibid,  pp.   152-153. 

\\lbid,  pp.    158-159. 
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the  fort,  concluded  to  retire  from  the 
scene  of  action.*  A  few  days  after- 
ward, the  squadron  set  sail  to  join  the 


British  forces,  which  at  that  time 
were  assembling  in  New  York  har- 
bor.* 
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forward     of  the  Americans  to  the  king  was  con- 


The  Americans  looked 
with  much  anxiety  to  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  which  was  to  convene 
in  October,  1775.t  On  the  policy 
adopted  depended  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  opposition  which  the  colo- 
nists were  prepared  to  sustain  against 
the  acts  previously  passed  by  that 
body.  If  Parliament  was  disposed  to 
act  in  a  conciliatory  manner  and 
should  make  concessions  that  the 
Americans  could  accept,  possibly  the 
differences  might  be  amicably  settled. 
But  should  Parliament  persist  in  its 
offensive  attitude  and  determine  to 
employ  force  to  subdue  the  colonists, 
then  the  Americans  must  meet  force 
with  force  and  nerve  themselves  to  a 
long  and  bloody  conflict.    The  petition 


*  Lee,  however,  in  his  report  of  July  2  to  Con- 
gress says  that  the  battle  lasted  from  11  to  11  — 
just  twelve  hours,  and  that  10  were  killed  and  22 
wounded.  See  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vol.  ii.,  pp.  502-505. 

t  On  the  change  in  the  ministry  preceding  the 
opening   of   Parliament   see   Trevelyan,   American 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  22-30. 
Vol.  11  —  27 


temptuously  rejected,  and  in  his 
speech  upon  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  king  not  only  accused  the 
colonists  of  revolt,  hostility,  and 
rebellion,  but  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  this  rebellion  was  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  British  empire  and  to 
establish  their  independence.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  he  said  that  the 
most  vigorous  measures  would  be 
necessary,  and  with  this  object  in 
view,  he  had  increased  the  naval 
force,  had  augmented  his  land  force, 
and  had  also  taken  steps  to  hire 
foreign  troops.  He  declared  his  in- 
tention also  to  bestow  upon  certain 
persons  authority  to  grant  pardons  to 
individuals  and  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  such  colonists  as  were  will- 
ing to  return  to  their  allegiance. 


*  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  49-50 ;  Ban- 
croft, voL  iv.,  pp.  398-411;  McCrady,  pp.  176-177. 
See  also  Lee's  letter  to  Washington,  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  243- 
247. 
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When  the  debate  on  this  address 
was  begun  in  Parliament,  the  course 
of  the  ministry  was  severely  censured. 
At  this  time  Conway  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  resigned  their  positions  and 
joined  the  opposition,  who  were  now 
considerably  weakened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Lord  Chatham  caused  by  ill 
health.  Nevertheless,  several  others 
took  Chatham's  place  in  warning  the 
ministry  against  their  attempt  to 
force  the  Americans  to  submit  to  the 
obnoxious  measures  of  Parliament. 
Among  these  were  Camden,  Barre, 
Richmond,  Shelburne,  and  others,  but 
they  were  unable  to  overcome  the 
large  majorities  which  supported 
Lord  North  in  both  branches  of 
Parliament.  Furthermore,  the  king 
was  very  persistent  in  his  efforts  to 
rush  through  Parliament  measures  of 
the  most  stringent  nature.*  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  voted  to  raise  25,000 
troops  for  the  subjugation  of  the  col- 
onies, but  as  the  task  of  raising  so 
large  a  body  of  men  in  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland  would  be  difficult  and 
would  create  considerable  discontent,! 
the  ministry  determined  to  employ 
foreign  mercenaries.  Despite  the  op- 
position of  many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  considered  the  employment 
of  Hessians  as  extremely  odious,  be- 
tween 17,000  and  18,000  men  (chiefly 
from  Brunswick  and  Hesse  Cassel) 
were  hired  at  exorbitant  prices.    Un- 

*  For  an  abstract  of  the  debates  in  Parliament 
at  this  time,  see  Holmes,  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  227- 
2i81;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  280-290. 

t  See  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  31-34. 


doubtedly  Parliament  could  not  have 
devised  a  measure  which  was  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  ire  of  the  Ameri- 
cans so  thoroughly  against  them.  By 
concluding  this  arrangement  for 
foreign  troops.  Parliament  was  able 
to  mobilize  a  force  of  between  40,000 
and  50,000  men.* 

At  this  time,  Richard  Penn,  who 
was  charged  with  delivering  the 
petition  to  the  king,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords  for  examina- 
tion. He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  colonists  had  no  intention  of  be- 
coming independent  but  were  merely 
fighting  for  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious acts,  and  that  the  Continental 
Congress  had  never  openly  avowed 
independence  to  be  the  object  of  the 
struggle.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
ministry  came  into  possession  of  some 
letters  from  John  Adams  which 
plainly  indicated  that  the  designs  of 
the  colonists  were  precisely  the  op- 
posite.f  The  Duke  of  Richmond  now 
moved  that  the  petition  from  Con- 
gress be  made  'the  basis  for  a  further 
reconciliation,  but  his  motion  v/as  re- 
jected by  a  large  vote.  On  November 
16,  Burke  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  a  motion  that  the  ob- 
noxious acts  be  entirely  repealed  and 
that   amnesty   for   all   acts   of   a   re- 


*  On  the  negotiations  for  these  troops  and  the 
deba;tes  in  Parliament,  see  Edward  J.  Lowell,  The 
Hessians  and  the  Other  German  Auxiliaries  of 
(ireat  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  pp.  1- 
36;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  chap.  xxii. ;  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  171-173;  Trevel- 
yan, American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  35-55. 

t  John  Adams,  \Yorks,  vol.  i.,  p.  180. 
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bellious  nature  be  granted,  but  liis 
efforts  were  likewise  fruitless  and  'the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two 
to  one.*  Hartley  also  introduced  a 
similar  motion,  but  it  too  was  re- 
jected. Toward  the  latter  part  of 
December,  Parliament  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  Prohibitory  Act,  which 
positively  forbade  all  trade  and  com- 
merce with  the  colonies  and  author- 
ized the  capture  and  condemnation, 
not  only  of  all  American  vessels  with 
their  cargoes,  but  also  of  every  other 
vessel  which  might  be  found  trading 
in  any  colonial  port  —  the  same  as  if 
these  were  the  vessels  and  effects  of 
an  avowed  enemy.  The  vessels  and 
projoerty  thus  taken  were  vested  in  the 
captors,  and  the  crews  of  the  captured 
vessels  were  not  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  as  slaves.f 
In  opposing  this  bill,  Charles  Fox 
said : 

"  I  have  always  said  that  the  war  is  unjust 
and  the  object  of  it  unattainable.  But,  admitting 
it  to  be  a  just  and  practicable  war,  I  now  say 
that  the  means  employed  are  not  such  as  will 
secure  the  desired  ends.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
Americans  to  submit,  you  pass  laws  against  them 
tyrannical  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  When  they 
complain  of  one  law,  your  answer  is  to  pass 
another  more  rigorous  than  the  former.  You  tell 
us  that  you  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  because 
they  are  in  rebellion.  Then  treat  them  as  rebels 
are  wont  to  be  treated.  Send  out  your  fleets  and 
armies  and  subdue  them,  but  show'  them  that 
your  laws  are  mild,  just  and  equitable,  and  that 
they  are  ia  the  wrong  and  deserve  the  punishment 
they  meet  with.  The  very  contrary  of  this  has 
been  your  wretched  policy.  I  have  ever  under- 
stood it,  as  a  first  principle,  that  in  rebellion  you 


punish  the  individuals  but  spare  the  country. 
In  a  war  against  a  foreign  enemy  you  spare  in- 
dividuals, and  do  your  utmost  to  injure  and  im- 
poverish the  country.  Your  conduct  has  in  all 
respects  been  the  reverse  of  this.  When  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill  was  under  debate,  I  advised  you  to 
arrest  and  punish  the  offending  persons.  But  you 
preferred  to  lay  under  a  terrible  interdict  the 
wliole  population  of  Boston,  innocent  and  guilty 
alike.  And  now,  by  the  bill  before  us,  you  not 
only  do  your  utmost  to  ruin  those  innocent  men 
who  are  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  the  guilty 
on  the  mainland  of  Xorth  America,  but  you  starve 
whole  islands  of  unoffending  people  who  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rebellion  by  loyalty  and  uncon- 
nected with  it  by  their  political  action  and  their 
political   sympathies."  * 

Pitkin  says : 

"  By  a  mosit  extraordinary  clause  in  this  act, 
it  was  made  lawful  for  the  commander  of  a 
British  vessel  to  take  the  masters,  crews,  and 
other  persons,  found  in  the  captured  vessels,  to 
put  them  on  board  any  other  British  armed  vessel, 
and  enter  their  names  on  the  books  of  the  same; 
and  from  the  time  of  such  entry,  such  persons 
were  to  be  considered  in  the  service  of  his  majesty, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  though  they  had 
entered  themselves  voluntarily  on  board  of  such 
vessel.  By  this  means  the  Americans  might  be 
compelled  to  fight  even  against  their  own  friends 
and  countrymen.  This  clause  in  the  act  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  drew  from  them  the  strongest 
epithets  of  reprobation.  This  treatment  of  prison- 
ers, they  declared  not  only  unjust,  but  a  refine- 
ment in  cruelty  unknown  among  savage  nations. 
No  man,  they  said,  could  be  despoiled  of  his 
goods  as  a  foreign  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
compelled  to  serve  the  state  as  a  citizen.  Such 
a  compulsion  upon  prisoners  was  unknown  in  any 
case  of  war  or  rebellion;  and  the  only  example  of 
the  kind  that  could  be  produced,  must  be  found 
among  pirates,  the  outlaws  and  enemies  of  human 
society.  Some  of  the  lords  in  their  protest 
against  the  act,  described  it  '  as  a  refinement  in 
cruelty,'  which  '  in  a  sentence  worse  than  death, 
obliged  the  unhappy  men  who  should  be  made 
captives  in  that  predatory  war,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  families,  kindred,  friends,  and 
country;    and   after   being   plundered   themselves, 


*  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
58-59. 

t  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  v., 
p.  1667. 


*  Quoted  from  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  01-62.  Trevelyan  calls  this  "  red-hot 
common-sense." 
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to  become  accomplices  in  plundering  their 
brethren.'  The  ministry,  on  the  other  hand, 
pretended,  to  view  this  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  rather  as  an  act  of  grace  and  favor 
than  of  injustice  or  cruelty."  * 

Fisher  also  says  that  the  passage 
of  this  act  on  December  21,  1775, 
actually  made  the  colonies  independ- 
ent, for  the  act  of  declaring  war 
voluntarily  gave  the  colonies  the 
legal  status  of  a  foreign  nation.f 

The  action  of  Parliament  now  indi- 
cated that  the  crisis  had  been  reached 
and  that  the  American  people  must 
choose  between  submitting  to  the 
tyrannical  course  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  persisting  in  their  resistance 
to  aggression  and  wrong.  They 
must  now  either  retrace  their  steps 
with  shame  and  dishonor  or  prepare 
to  push  forward  and  sustain  their 
position  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
Though  there  was  great  uncertainty 
of  ultimate  success,  the  colonists 
faltered  not.  They  chose  the  latter 
course  and  resolutely  prepared  to 
make  the  best  possible  resistance. 
Furthermore,  bitterness  was  added  by 
the  employment  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries to  fight  the  battles  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  this  measure  precluded  the 
possibility  of  reconciliation  with  the 
mother  country.  It  convinced  the  re- 
bellious colonists  that  nothing  less 
than  a  long  and  costly  war  would 
gain  for  them  the  freedom  they  so 
much  desired. 


*  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  357.  See  also  Froth- 
ingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  444  et  seq. 

t  See  Fisher's  review  of  the  act  in  his  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  438  et  seq. 


While    these    disheartening    meas- 
ures  were   being  passed   by   Parlia- 
ment, something  to  offset  them  had       J 
occurred  in  America.     This  was  the 
publication   by   Thomas   Paine   of   a 
pamphlet    entitled    Common    Sense* 
Though   an   Englishman,   Paine   had 
early  imbibed  the  spirit  of  republi- 
canism, and  having  an  intense  hatred 
of  oppression,  the  style  and  manner 
of  his  pamphlet  were  such  that  they 
instantly  aroused  the  energies  of  the 
colonists  and  fired  their  passions  to 
maintain  the  struggle  for  liberty.    In 
this    pamphlet,    Paine    used    every 
available  argument  on  the  subject  of 
independence    and    employed    every 
means    of    reaching    all    classes    of 
people.    To  impress  the  religious  ele- 
ment, he  employed  the  Scriptures  and 
the  name  of  the  king  was  rendered 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  those  colonists 
who  had  read  the  history  of  the  Jews 
as   recorded   in   the   Old   Testament. 
He  used  the  history  of  the  children  of 
Israel  to  show  the  foolishness  of  re- 
volting   against    a    government    in- 
stituted by  Heaven  itself,  and  clearly 
portrayed    the    consequences    of    the 
absurd  lust  after  kings  to  rule  over 
them.     This    afforded   Paine   an    ex- 
cellent chance  for  prepossessing  the 
colonists   in  favor  of  republican   in- 
stitutions   and    instilling    into    their 
mmds   a  prejudice  against  the  king 
as     being     the     ''  anointed     of     the 

*  At  almost  the  same  time  appeared  also  John 
Trumbull's  satirical  poem  M'Fingal,  which  gave 
in  burlesque  both  sides  of  the  argument.  See 
Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  426-450. 
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Lord.''     He   also   ridiculed  the   idea 
of    a    vast    continent    like    America 
being    in    a    state    of    vassalage    to 
a    small    island   like    England.     This 
stung  the  pride  of  the  Americans  and 
more  thoroughly  convinced  them  as  to 
the  propriety  of  renouncing  the  as- 
sumed  right   of  the   British  to   rule 
them.     Probably  nothing  could  have 
happened  at  a  more  opportune  time. 
The   pamphlet   was    addressed   to    a 
body  of  men  who  for  several  years 
past   had   received   convincing  proof 
that   Great   Britain   cared   for    them 
only  because  of  the  benefits  derived; 
that  she  desired  to  compel  submission 
to   any  measures,   despite   all   oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  colonists; 
and    that    she    would    not    spill    the 
blood    of   her    own    sons    to    compel 
obedience,  but  had  taken  the  dishon- 
orable course  of  hiring  foreign  bul- 
lies.   Consequently,  many  of  the  colo- 
nists who  had  previously  been  luke- 
warm    in     their    adherence     to     the 
American  cause,  now  became  ardent 
patriots,  while  a  large  number  who 
had  really  been  attached  to  the  royal 
cause  became  very  lukewarm  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  king.* 

Another    event   which    greatly   en- 
couraged   those    entrusted    with    the 


*  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  471  et 
seq.;  Van  Tyne,  The  American  Revolution,  p.  61 
et  seq.;  Moiicure  D.  Conway,  Life  of  TJwnias 
Paine;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  313  et  seq.;  Tyler, 
Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  451^74;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  275  et  seq.  (ed.  1788)  ;  Trevelyan,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  147-155.  See  also 
Adams'  letter  to  his  wife,  March  19,  1776,  John 
Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  205. 


direction  of  affairs,  was  the  visit  of  a 
Frenchman,  who   confidentially  com- 
municated to  them  information  of  an 
inspiring    nature.      This    gentleman 
had  several  times  expressed  a  desire 
to  meet  a  committee  of  Congress,  but 
had  been  ignored  until  his  requests 
became  so  insistent  that  at  last  a  com- 
mittee,    consisting     of     John     Jay, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Franklin,  was 
appointed  to  hear  his  message.    This 
committee  met  the  foreign  gentleman, 
who     apparently     was     a     wounded 
French  officer,  in   Carpenter's  Hall, 
and  during  the  interview  he  informed 
them  that  the  French  king  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratified   that   the   Ameri- 
cans were  making  a  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence; that  he  wished  them  suc- 
cess; and  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary,  he   would   openly   express   his 
friendly     sentiments     toward     them. 
The   committee  requested  the   officer 
to  show  his  authority  for  these  state- 
ments,  but   he    simply   answered   by 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat, 
saying,  ' '  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care 
of  my  head."     The   committee   also 
asked  the  officer  in  what  manner  the 
French     king     would     express     his 
friendliness  for  America,  upon  which 
they  received  the  answer,  ''  Gentle- 
men, if  you  want  arms,  you  shall  have 
them;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall 
have    it;    if   you    want    ammunition, 
you  shall  have  it."     Perceiving  the 
importance  of  these  assurances,  the 
committee  again  requested  the  gentle- 
man to  make  known  his  authority  for 
his  assertions,  but  again  he  answered, 
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**  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care  of  my 
head,"  and  this  was  the  only  answer 
they  could  ol)tain  from  him.  He  was 
a  French  noble,  by  name  De  Bonvou- 
loir,  who  had  been  secretly  dispatched 
by  the  French  government  to  obtain 
facts  concerning  American  affairs 
and  to  assure  the  Americans  of 
French  sympathy.  However,  he  evi- 
dently left  Philadelphia  shortly  after- 
ward, for  he  was  seen  no  more  at  that 
place.* 

The  events  of  the  year  1775  are 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  his 
American  Annals,  as  follows:  "At 
the  close  of  this  eventful  year,  we  are 
presented  with  a  train  of  interesting 
and  instructive  reflections.  The  con- 
templative will  meditate  upon  the  im- 
potency  of  human  passions  and  coun- 
sels, when  opposed  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  justice,  and  to  the  uncontrol- 
lable counsels  of  heaven.  At  the 
opening  of  the  year,  Lord  Chatham, 
among  other  British  patriots  and 
statesmen,  had  faithfully  declared 
the  magnitude  of  the  American  con- 
troversy, and  predicted  its  issue.  He 
enlarged  upon  the  dangerous  and 
ruinous  events  that  were  coming  upon 
the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  dispute,  and  the  measures 
already  begun,  and  now  carrying  on 
by  his  majesty's  ministers.  '  I  know,' 
said  he,  '  that  no  one  will  avow  that 
he  has  advised  his  majesty  to  these 


*  See  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay,  vol.  i.,  p.  39.  See 
also  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp.  182- 
183;  ibid,  Life  of  Benjamin  Franlclin,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
109-110.  " 


measures;  everyone  shrinks  from  the 
charge.  But  somebody  has  advised 
his  majesty  to  these  measures,  and  if 
his  majesty  continues  to  hear  such 
evil  counsellors,  his  majesty  will  be 
undone.  His  majesty  may  indeed 
wear  his  crown,  but,  the  American 
jewel  out  of  it,  it  will  not  be  worth 
the  wearing.  The  very  first  drop  of 
blood  will  make  a  wound,  that  will  not 
easily  be  skinned  over.  Years,  per- 
haps ages,  may  not  heal  it.'  The 
ministers  persisted  in  their  measures. 
Blood  was  soon  shed,  and  the  wound 
was  never  healed.  The  jewel  was 
lost."* 

Having  perceived  that  the  British 
government  was  not  disposed  to  be- 
come conciliatory  in  its  attitude,  the 
colonists  soon  showed  the  royal  gov- 
ernors their  exact  positions  and  their 
functions.  Throughout  the  colonies 
the  governors  were  treated  with  little 
respect,  their  measures,  orders  and 
proclamations  were  openly  disobeyed, 
and  in  many  cases  where  they  were 
not  subjected  to  expulsion,  they  were 
arrested  and  confined.  In  North 
Carolina,  Governor  Martin  and  the 
Loyalists  displayed  great  zeal  in  the 
royal  cause,  but  their  efforts  met  with 
little  success  because  of  the  enter- 
prise and  activity  of  their  opponents. 
Consequently,  Martin  and  General 
Clinton,  who  had  gone  to  Carolina, 
could  effect  little  of  advantage  to  the 
royal  cause.  Martin  attempted  to 
fortify  himself  in  his   home,  but  a 


*  Holmes,  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  236. 
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force  of  patriots  under  John  Aslie 
marching  against  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  a  man-of-war.  He 
went  through  the  form  of  governing 
the  province  from  the  ship,  but  his 
proclamations  became  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  colony.*  Governor 
James  Wright  of  Georgia  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate the  colonists,  and  he  likewise 
took  refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
river.f  Lord  William  Campbell  re- 
ceived the  same  treatment  in  South 
Carolina,  of  which  he  had  only  re- 
cently been  appointed  governor.  He 
attempted  to  organize  the  Loyalists 
in  the  colony,  and  soon  became  so 
obnoxious  to  the  patriots  that  some 
thought  he  should  be  sei?;ed  and  im- 
prisoned. But  in  September  he  fled 
to  a  man-of-war  to  escape  such  a  fate. 
The  patriots  then  gained  control  of 
the  government,  though  their  rule 
was  precarious  because  of  the  large 
number  of  Loyalists. |  In  Maryland, 
Governor   Robert   Eden   had   practi- 

*  Xorth  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vols,  ix-x., 
passim;  Sikes,  Transition  of  Korth  Carolina  from 
Colony  to  Commonwealth,  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies,  series  xvi.,  nos.  10-11;  Force, 
American  Archives,  4tli  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  8-9, 
61,  75,  713,  773;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  118-120; 
Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  382-391;  Van  Tyne,  Loy- 
alists in  the  American  Revolution,  pp.  79-82,  88, 
96-97;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  373  et  seq. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  120;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i..  pp.  374-375  : 
Van  Tyne,  pp.  97-98.  See  also  the  proceedings, 
of  the  council  of  safety  and  the  provincial  con- 
gress in  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Geor- 
gia, pp.  81   et  seq.,   194-195. 

tVan  Tyne,  p.  98;  Fisher,  pp.  375-376;  Force, 
American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1606- 
1607. 


cally  been  stripped  of  all  authority, 
and  in  1776  was  merely  doing  routine 
work  and  performing  his  social 
duties,  though  he  was  treated  with 
great  respect  and  consideration  by 
all.  In  April,  1776,  however,  indis- 
putable evidence  was  brought  to  light 
that  he  was  sending  secret  informa- 
tion to  the  home  government,  and  his 
arrest  was  ordered.*  The  committee 
of  safetj',  however,  paroled  him,  and 
on  June  23  allowed  him  to  embark  on 
a  British  warship  which  had  been 
sent  over  for  that  purpose. f 

At  this  time.  New  York,  for  various 
reasons,  contained  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  Loyalists  among  her  popula- 
tion than  the  other  provinces,  and  the 
patriotic  element  was  largely  in  the 
minority.  Nevertheless,  Governor 
Tryon  had  thought  it  best  to  establish 
his  quarters  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
harbor,  whence  he  maintained  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Loyalists  on 
shore  and  was  very  active  in  his  at- 
tempts to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the 
few  patriots  in  the  colony.:}:     At  this 


*  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  40. 

fScharf,  History  of  Maryland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  216- 
219;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  704,  1570,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  954,  960,  964,  970, 
983.  1222,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  629,  732,  739;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
377-380;  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  The  Life  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies,  series  xvi.,  nos.   7-9. 

t  Jones,  Xeic  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
01.  559;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series', 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  1052-1054,  1311-1315,  vol.  v.,  p.  4^; 
5th  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  122,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  493-494; 
lA'.  r.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  638-644.  •  On  the 
treatment  of  Tories  in  general  at  this  time,  see 
Van  Tyne.  Loyalists  in  the  Revolution,  p.  108 
et  seq. 
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time,  a  paper  known  as  Rivington's 
Gazette,  was  published  in  New  York, 
the  policy  of  which  was  largely  in 
favor  of  the  government  and  which 
annoyed  the  patriots  not  a  little  by  its 
witticisms.     These  finally  became  so 
odious  to  the  patriots  that  they  could 
stand  them  no  longer,   and  in  No- 
vember, 1775,  Captain  Isaac  Sears  of 
Connecticut,  after  the   committee   of 
safety  had  declined  to  interfere  with 
the  publication  of  the  paper,  took  it 
upon  himself  to   deal  with  its   pro- 
prietor.    Collecting  a  force  of  light 
horse  from  the  vicinity  of  his  home, 
he  marched  to  the  city,  drew  up  in 
front  of  Rivington's  office,  and  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd  completely 
wrecked  the  office  and  carried  away 
the  type.    Rivington  apologized,  but 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life   and 
finally  succeeded  in  reaching  a  Brit- 
ish warship  in  the  harbor.    "While  a 
large  number  of  the  colonists  secretly 
applauded  this  act,  it  was  publicly  de- 
nounced as  a  high-handed  proceeding, 
and  a  complaint  was  sent  to  the  next 
Provincial  Congress.* 


*  Lamb,  City  of  Isleio  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  49^0, 
Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  113-114;  Jones,  New  York 
in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  64,  66,  561;  Force, 
American  A7-chives,  4th  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1707, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  185,  186,  393,  400,  401,  vol.  v.,  p.  439. 
On  the  treatment  of  Loyalists  in  New  York  in  gen- 
eral, isee  Flick,  Loyalism  in  New  York,  chaps,  iii.- 
iv.  Jay  said:  "  For  my  part  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  feat,  and  think  it  neither  argues  much  vi'isdom 
nor  much  bravery ;  at  any  rate  if  it  was  to  have 
been  done,  'I  wish  our  own  people,  and  not 
strangers  had  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  it.  I 
confess  I  am  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  the  province,  and  am  persuaded  that  its  repu- 
tation cannot  be  maintained  without  some  little 


In     New     Hampshire,     Governor 
Wentworth's      influence      gradually 
waned  and  he  was  finally  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  Fort  William  and 
Mary.*     In    New    Jersey,    Governor 
William  Franklin  gradually  lost  his 
power,   which   was   assumed  by   the 
patriot      Provincial      Congress.       In 
January,  1776,  Franklin  promised  not 
to  leave  the  province,  but  in  June, 
upon  attempting  to  reconvene  the  de- 
funct legislature,  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  at  Burlington  and  after- 
ward at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  where 
he  remained  until  exchanged  in  No- 
vember, 1778.t    John  Penn,  governor 
of    Pennsylvania,    sincerely    sympa- 
thized with  the  patriots,  and  conse- 
quently   was    leniently     dealt    with, 
being  allowed  gradually  to  sink  into 
oblivion.     In  1777,  when  Howe  was 
expected  at  Philadelphia,  Penn  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Connecticut,  but 
in   1778,   when   Howe   evacuated   the 
city,  he  was  allowed  to  return.:}: 

In  October,  1775,  Congres'S  came 
into  possession  of  a  letter  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  a  person  of 
well-known  credibility  in  London,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  British 
government  had  planned  to  gain  pos- 
session of  New  York  and  the  Hudson 
River,  and  by  so  doing  to  open  com- 
munication between   New  York  and 


spirit  being  mingled  with  its  prudence." — Pellew, 
John  Jay,  p.  52. 

*  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  376. 

1[  Ibid,  pp.  376-377.  See  also  Parton,  Life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  93-98. 

I  Fisher,  p.  377. 
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Canada.  If  this  plan  were  successful, 
the  colonies  would  thus  be  divided; 
Massachusetts  and  the  Eastern  colo- 
nies would  be  subjected  to  the  inroads 
of  the  Indians  then  in  the  pay  of  the 
British  government,  while  the  Middle 
and  Southern  colonies  would  be  left 
to  fight  the  British  single-handed. 
Naturally,  no  little  apprehension  was 
excited  among  the  members  of  Con- 
gress respecting  the  Hudson,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it 
became  known  that  the  British  at 
Boston  were  preparing  for  some 
secret  expedition,  Washington  at  once 
surmised  that  the  plan  of  the  British 
was  to  seize  New  York.  He  therefore 
took  immediate  steps  to  meet  the 
emergency,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 'in- 
stead of  making  a  descent  on  New 
York,  Clinton,  who  commanded  the 
expedition,  went  further  south  and 
directed  his  efforts  to  the  reduction 
of  North  Carolina.* 

Even  the  New  York  committee  of 
safety  was  considered  to  be  luke- 
warm, and  consequently,  early  in 
1776,  General  Lee  was  dispatched 
thither  with  the  Connecticut  troops  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  Congress  in 
the  province  and,  if  possible,  to  cir- 
cumvent the  machinations  of  Tryon 
and  the  Loyalists.!     On  his  way  to 


*  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  152  et 
acq. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
148-149;  Journals  of  Cotigress,  vol.  i.,  p.  220; 
Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
1135,  1400,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  604-624,  629,  699,  812, 
942-943,  955,  1145,  1506-1507;  Gordon,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,   vol.    ii.,    pp.    173,   208,    210    (ed. 


Carolina,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  stopped 
at  New  York,  supposedly  to  visit  his 
friend,  Tryon,  but  as  Lee  said,  if  this 
were  so  it  was  '*  the  most  whimsical 
piece  of  civility  ever  heard  of,"  and 
his  telling  of  his  plans  to  the  enemy 
''  too  novel  to  be  credited."*  Lee 
furthermore  declared  that  he  would 
''  send  word  on  board  of  the  men-of- 
war,  that,  if  they  set  a  house  on  fire, 
he  would  chain  a  hundred  of  their 
friends  by  the  neck,  and  make  the 
house  their  funeral  pile ;  "f  —  a 
threat  which  Lee  was  just  the  man  to 
put  into  execution.:]: 

Not  alone  in  New  York  City  and 
the  vicinity  were  the  Loyalists  par- 
ticularly strong.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire province  of  New  York,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Tryon  County,  they  pos- 
sessed considerable  strength.  In 
the  latter  the  Johnson  family  ex- 
ercised preponderating  influence,  and 
there  the  Tories  were  in  the  majority. 
In  January  General  Schuyler  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  a  detachment  of 
troops  from  Albany  to  disarm  the 
Johnsons  and  the  Highlanders,  and 
to    compel    them    to    give    hostages. 


1788).  See  also  Lee's  instructions  in  Sparks'  ed. 
of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  p.  230. 

*  See  Lee's  letter  to  Washington,  Sparks,  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  140.  See 
also.  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  62-64. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  180. 

J  On  Lee's  work  preparing  for  the  fortification 
of  Xew  York  and  vicinity,  aee  Henry  P.  Johnston, 
The  Campaign  of  1776  around  ^few  York  and 
Brooklyn,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island  Histori- 
cal Society,  vok  iii.,  pp.  48-61.  See  also  Lee's 
letters  to  Washington,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence 
of  the  Reoolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  145-148,  151-154, 
156-160. 
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Before  the  troops  arrived,  however, 
Guy  Johnson  had  gone  to  Canada, 
taking  with  him  most  of  the  Mohawks 
to  serve  the  British.  Sir  John  John- 
son, however,  gave  his  parole  that  he 
would  not  take  up  arms  against  the 
Americans,*  but  he  was  later  sus- 
pected of  giving  aid  to  the  British, 
and  in  May,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  place  him  under  arrest,  he 
fled  to  Canada,  raised  two  battalions 
of  "  Koyal  Greens,"  and  made  him- 
self an  object  of  terror  along  the 
whole  New  York  frontier.  John  and 
Walter  Butler  and  Joseph  Brant  also 
fled  to  Canada.  The  latter,  a  well- 
known  Indian  chief,  being  Guy  John- 
son's secretary,  was  also  very  active 
in  frontier  warfare.! 

In  his  Life  of  Washington,  Sparks 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  plots 
of  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  in  all  of  which  Governor 
Tryon  was  the  moving  spiritt-  Matters 
finally  came  to  such  a  pass  that  Wash- 


*  Lamb,  City  of  'New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  60-61 ; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.   176-178. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  115-116;  Tuckerman, 
Life  of  Schuyler,  pp.  126-128;  Force,  American 
Archives,  4tli  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  19,  64,  260,  667- 
668,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  827-829,  vol.  v.,  pp.  195-196,  772, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  493,  '511,  538,  643-645,  647,  913,  930, 
992,  1442;  oth  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  866,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
385,  404,  1120-1121,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  577-578,  582-584; 
7^.  y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  651,  663-664,  683; 
Roberts,  Neio  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  406—407. 

+  On  the  Tory  activities,  see  Fleck,  Loyalism  in 
New  York,  chap.   v. 


ington  persuaded  Congress  to  appoint 
a  secret  committee  to  arrest  and  exam- 
ine  persons  who   were   suspected  of 
plotting  against  the  Americans.     Up 
to  this  time  the  power  of  apprehend- 
ing Tories  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  committees  of  safety  and  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  various  colo- 
nies.     The    conventions,    assemblies, 
and  committees  were  now  authorized, 
when   necessity   arose,   to    employ   a 
militia    force    from    the    Continental 
army.     "  Many  Tories  were   appre- 
hended in  New  York   and  on  Long 
Island;      some      were      imprisoned; 
others  disarmed.    A  deep  plot,  origi- 
nating with  Governor  Tryon,  was  de- 
feated by  a  timely  and  fortunate  dis- 
covery.    His  agents  were  found  en- 
listing men   in  the  American   camp, 
and  enticing  them  with  rewards.    The 
infection  spread  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  even  reached  the  general's 
guard,  some  of  whom  enlisted.    A  sol- 
dier of  the  guard  was  proved  guilty 
by  a  court  martial,  and  executed.*    It 
was  a  part  of  the  plot  to  seize  General 
Washington  and  convey  him  to   the 
enemy. ' '  f 


*  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77  et 
seq. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  169.  See  also 
Irving's  account  of  this  matter.  Life  of  Washing- 
ton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  260  et  seq.;  Force,  American  Ar- 
chives, 4th  series,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  1054,  10-58,  1084- 
1086,  1101,  1119-1120,  1152,  1431;  Moore,  Diary 
of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  255-257. 
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The  position  of  the  colonies  at  this 
time       was       somewhat       singular. 
Ostensibly  they  were  still  subject  to 
a  ruler  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
but  for  ten  years  they  had  more  or 
less  openly  disobeyed  his  commands. 
They  had  refused  to  comply  with  the 
mandates   of   the   king's   Parliament 
and,  instead,  had  zealously  adhered  to 
a    domestic    government    which    had 
been  denounced  by  their  ruler  as  a 
traitorous     usurpation.       They    had 
raised  an  army  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  his  troops  and  to  drive  them  out  of 
the   country;   they  had   actually  en- 
gaged  in   hostilities   with   the    royal 
armies  and  had  also  invaded  territory 
adjacent    to    the    colonies   which   be- 
longed to  the  very  king  of  whom  they 
were  supposed  to  be  loyal  subjects. 
* '  The  very  men  who  were  engaged  in 
acts    of    rebellion    shrunk    from    the 
name  of  rebels.    In  the  tribunals,  jus- 
tice   was    still    administered    in    the 
name  of  the  king,  and  prayers  were 
every  day  offered  up  for  the  pres- 
ervation   and    welfare    of    a    prince 


whose  authority  was  not  only  ignored, 
but  against  whom  a  determined  and 
obstinate     contest    was     maintained. 
The    colonists    pretended    that    they 
only  desired  to  resume  their  ancient 
relations,   and   reestablish   the   royal 
government    in    its    original    shape, 
when  in  fact  the   republican  system 
had  long  been  introduced.     They  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  wish  to  arrive 
at  a  certain  end,  while  they  recurred 
to  every  means  which  tended  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  contrary  one."     It 
was  obvious  that  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  could  not  long  exist,   and  it 
was    plain    that    the    colonists    must 
choose   one  of  the   two   alternatives, 
submission  to  the  royal  authority  or 
absolute  independence.     The  greater 
portion  of  the  people  were  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative,  con- 
sidering it  the  only  resource  left  to 
them.     There  were,  it  is  true,  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  numerically 
almost   as   large   as   the   other,   who 
could  not  easily  reconcile  themselves 
to  an   absolute   separation  from  the 
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mother    country.      Many     of    these 
American    Whigs    never   yielded    np 
their  opinion  on  the  subject,  like  John 
J.   Zubly,   a  member  of   Continental 
Congress  from  Georgia;  others,  like 
John      Dickinson,      Eobert     Morris, 
James   Wilson,   and  William   Smith, 
finally  and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in 
the  measures  for  independence   and 
made  great  sacrifices  in  its  support. 
These  men  feared  that  once  the  sword 
were  drawn,  no  one  could  tell  when  it 
would  be  sheathed;  they  feared  that 
the  inhabitants   of  the  various  colo- 
nies   could    not    coalesce    under    an 
efficient     general     government,     and 
that,  even  should  they  gain  independ- 
ence,   a    period    of    anarchy    would 
ensue,  the  ultimate  outcome  of  which 
would  be  a  despotism  worse  than  that 
from  which  they  were  now  endeavor- 
ing  to   escape.     They   doubted   that 
their  countrjTuen  would  persevere  in 
their    efforts    for    independence    and 
apprehended  that  in  case  these  efforts 
should  result  in  success,  the  future  of 
the  country  would  be  less  happy  than 
under   past   and   present    conditions. 
There  were  also  a  large  number  who 
were  not  possessed  of  sufficient  bold- 
ness or  stamina  to  openly  espouse  the 
cause    of    the    revolution,    and    they 
shrank  from  the  bold  measures  which 
had    been    proposed    by    their    more 
hardy  compatriots.*     Most   of  them 


dreaded  the  power  of  England  and 
feared    that    she    would    ultimately 
crush  the  revolution  and  subject  the 
colonists   to   even   harsher  measures 
than  those  against  which  they  were 
now  fighting.    A  few  others,  from  mo- 
tives of  self-interest,  or  because  they 
wished  to  curry  the  good-will  of  Par- 
liament, or  expected  to  receive  cer- 
tain favors  from  the  royal  govern- 
ment, refused  to  concur  in  the  move- 
ment   toward    independence.       Still 
others  had  only  recently  come  from 
England  and  had  not  yet  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  independence  nor  exchanged 
their  European  ideas  for  American; 
consequently   they   strongly   opposed 
the   radical  measures   of   Congress.* 
However,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
especially  the  spirited  and  independ- 
ent part  of  the  community,  were  sur- 
prisingly unanimous  in  favoring  the 
attempt  to  sever  the  ties  with  Eng- 
land,   and   once    the   idea   had   been 
thoroughly   grasped   by   the   general 
body  of  the  people,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  forsake  the 
principles  so  boldly  asserted  without 
a  long  and  arduous  struggle. 

Meanwhile   several  of  the  colonies 


*  Writing  to  Pickering,  John  Adams  says:  "  It 
soon  became  rumored  about  the  city  [Philadelphia] 
that  John  Adams  was  for  independence.  The 
Quakers  and  proprietary  gentlemen  took  the 
alarm;  represented  me  as  the  worst  of  men;  the 
true-blue   sons  of   liberty   pitied  me;    all   put   me 


under  a  kind  of  Coventry.  I  was  avoided,  like 
a  man  infected  with  the  leprosy.  I  walked  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  in  solitude,  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  care  and  unpopularity.  But 
every  ship,  for  the  ensuing  year,  brought  us  fresh 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  prophesies,  and  one 
after  another  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
independence." — Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  513. 

*  See  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  475  et  seq.  See  also  Lorenzo 
Sabine,  American  Loyalists;  Van  Tjne.  Loyalists 
in  the  Revolution. 
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had  determined  to  establish  such  a 
form  of  civil  government  as  would  fit 
the  present  situation.  In  order  that 
the  affairs  of  the  community  might 
not  sink  into  a  state  of  total  con- 
fusion, several  of  the  States  asked 
the  advice  of  Congress  as  to  what 
form  of  government  should  be 
adopted.  In  reply,  Congress  recom- 
mended that  the  matter  be  submitted 
to  the  people  and  that  such  a  form  of 
government  be  established  as  would 
best  secure  the  desired  end,  con- 
ditions greatly  varying  in  the  differ- 
ent States  and  no  set  form  being  ap- 
plicable to  all.  Among  the  colonies 
which  requested  this  advice  from 
Congress  was  New  Hampshire.  On 
January  5, 1776,  therefore,  at  the  con- 
gress at  Exeter,  a  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment was  drafted  and  adopted  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  Congress.*  Massachusetts  had  al- 
ready acted,  in  July,  1775,  electing 
members  to  the  Assembly  under  the 
existing  law  ''  in  observance  of  the 
resolve  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. ' '  t    Congress  had  given  similar 


*  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  492- 
493;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  126-127.  See  also 
Friedenwald,  Declaration  of  Independence,  p.  34 ; 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  188-189,  vol.  iii., 
p.  21. 

t  Frothingham,  p.  491.  On  June  9,  1775,  Con- 
gress had  advised  Massachusetts  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  conduct  the  government  until  a  royal 
governor  was  chosen  who  would  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter. 
Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  80.  See  also 
Harry  A.  Gushing,  Transition  from  Province  to 
Commomcealth  Government  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Columbia  College  Studies,  vol.  vii.  (1896)  ;  John 
Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 


advice  also  to  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina*  which  had  been  acted  upon 
favorably  by  both  colonies,  their  ac- 
tion giving  a  considerable  forward 
impulse  to  the  question  of  independ- 
ence. On  May  10  Congress  unani- 
mously resolved,  "  That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  respective  Assemblies 
and  Conventions  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, where  no  government  sufficient 
to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath 
hitherto  been  established,  to  adopt 
such  government,  as  shall,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  their  constituents,  in  par- 
ticular, and  America,  in  general."  f 
Five  days  later  Congress  declared 
that  it  was  irreconcilable  to  reason 
and  conscience  that  the  colonists 
should  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
government  under  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  declared  it  necessary 
that  all  royal  authority  should  be  sup- 
pressed. It  was  also  said  that  all  the 
functions  of  government  should  be  ex- 
ercised ''  under  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  internal  peace,  virtue  and 
good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defence 
of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  proper- 
ties,   against    the    hostile    invasions 


*See  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, p.  103  et  seq. ;  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i., 
pp.  215,  219;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  21. 

t  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  vi., 
pp.  1671,  1701,  also  v.,  p.  1180  and  vi.,  pp.  395, 
633,  825 ;  Trevelj'an,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  127-128;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  217, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  44. 
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and     cruel     depredations     of     their 
enemies."  * 

Acting  upon  this  recommendation, 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  elected 
John  Rutledge  as  their  governor  or 
president,!  and  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia elected  Patrick  Henry  to  that 
honorable  position.^  A  judiciary  was 
also  formed  in  South  Carolina,  and 
William  Henry  Drayton  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice. II  In  April,  1776, 
this  noted  jurist  delivered  a  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  in  which  he  said : 

"I  think  it  my  duty,  to  declare  in  the  awful 
seat  of  justice,  and  before  Almighty  God,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Americans  can  have  no  safety 
but  by  the  Divine  favor,  their  own  virtue,  and 
their  being  so  prudent,  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  the  British  rulers  to  injure  them.  In- 
deed, the  ruinous  and  deadly  injuries  received  on 
our  side,  and  the  jealousies  entertained,  and 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  daily  increase 
against  us  on  the  other,  demonstrate  to  a  mind, 
in  the  least  given  to  reflection  upon  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  that  true  reconcilement  never  can 
exist  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  the 
latter  being  in  subjection  to  the  former.  The 
Almighty  created  America  to  be  independent  of 
Britain;  let  us  beware  of  the  impiety  of  being 
backward  to  act  as  instruments  in  the  Almighty 
hand,  now  extended  to  accomplish  his  purpose; 
and  by  the  completion  of  which  alone  America,  in 
the  nature  of  human  affairs,  can  be  secure  against 
the  craft  and  insidious  designs  of  her  enemies, 
wlio  think  her  prosperity  and  power  already  by 


*  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  218,  vol.  iii., 
p.  46. 

t  ^IcCrady,  Houth  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
p.  115. 

t  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  180-188.  On 
the  framing  of  the  constitution,  see  Henry,  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xvii.  Jefferson's 
draft  of  the  proposed  constitution  is  in  Ford's  ed. 
of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  7-30;  Madi- 
son's draft  is  in  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.), 
vol.  i.,  pp.  24-28. 

II  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Repuhlic,  pp.  493- 
495;  Hiklreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  130;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  393-396. 


far  too  great.  In  a  word,  our  piety  and  political 
safety  are  so  blended,  that  to  refuse  our  labors  in 
this  divine  work,  is  to  refuse  to  be  a  great,  a  free, 
a  pious,  and  a  happy  people!  And  now  having 
left  this  important  alternative,  political  happiness 
or  wretchedness,  under  God,  in  a  great  degree  in 
your  own  hands;  I  pray  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of 
the  affairs  of  men,  so  to  direct  your  judgment, 
as  that  you  may  act  agreeably  to  what  seems  to 
be  his  will,  revealed  in  his  miraculous  works  in 
behalf  of  America,  bleeding  at  the  altar  of 
liberty!  " 

Judge  Drayton  delivered  also  two 
other  charges  to  the  jury  on  October 
15,  1776,  and  October  15,  1777,  which 
were  similar  in  thought.*  He  was 
well  known  as  a  pamphleteer,  in  Au- 
gust, 1774,  putting  forth  the  powerful 
Letter  from  Freemen  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  the  Deputies  of  North 
America,  Assembled  in  the  High 
Court  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia; 
in  October,  1776,  over  the  signature 
"A  Carolinian  "  publishing  a  trench- 
ant address  to  the  two  Howes 
wherein  he  exposed  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  their  peace  proclama- 
tion;! and  in  September,  1778,  pub- 
lishing An  Answer  to  the  Letters  and 
Addresses  of  the  Commissioners.  In 
January,  1778,  he  delivered  a  speech 
before  the  South  Carolina  Assembly 
against  the  ratification  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.:}: 

The  preliminary  steps  toward  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
United  Colonies  had  been  taken  by 


*  All  three  speeches  will  be  found  in  H.  Niles, 
Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution  in  America, 
pp.  72-98.  See  also  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in 
the  Revolution,  p.  117  et  seq. 

t  John  Drayton,  Memoirs  of  the  American  RevO' 
lution,  vol.  i.,  p.  17. 

$  Niles,  Principles  and  Acts,  pp.  98-115. 
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the  individual  colonies.    On  April  12, 
1776,  tlie  Convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina resolved  that  "  the  delegates  of 
this  colony  in  tlie  Continental  Con- 
gress be  empowered  to  concur  with 
the  delegates  of  the  other  colonies  in 
declaring  Independence,  and  forming 
foreign'  alliances,    reserving   to    this 
colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
forming  a  constitution  and  laws  for 
this  colony,  and  of  appointing  dele- 
gates from  time  to  time   (under  the 
direction  of  a  general  representation 
thereof)    to    meet    delegates    of    the 
other  colonies  for  such  purposes  as 
shall  be  hereafter  pointed  out."    Ac- 
cording to  Pitkin,  this  was  the  first 
direct  public  act  of  any  colonial  As- 
sembly or  Convention  in  favor  of  in- 
dependence.*      Previously     to     this 
(March  23),  South  Carolina  had.  in- 
structed her  delegates  iii  Congress  to 
''  concert,  agree  to,  and  execute  every 
measure  which     *     *     *     a  majority 
of    the    Continental    Congress    shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  defence,  se- 
curity,  interest,    or   welfare    of   this 
colony  in  particular  and  of  America 
in  generaL"t     McCrady  points  out, 
however,  that  this  could  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  delegates  to 
vote  for  independence,  as  the  sense  of 
the  province  was  against  such  action 
at  that  time.f 


Virginia  went  still  further,  when, 
on  May  15,  the  delegates  of  that  col- 
ony* were  instructed  "  to  propose  to 
that  respectable  body  to  declare  the 
United  Colonies  free  and  independent 
States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to,  or  dependence  upon,  the  Crown  or 
Parliament    of    Great    Britain;    and 
that  they  give  the  assent  of  this  Col- 
ony to  such  declaration  and  t'o  what- 
ever measures  may  be  thought  proper 
and  necessary  by  the   Congress  for 
forming  foreign  alliances,  and  a  con- 
federation  of  the   Colonies,   at  such 
time  and  in  the  manner,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  best:  Provided,  that  the 
power  of  forming  government  for  and 
tlie   regulation   of   the   internal   con- 
cerns of  each  Colony  be  left  to  the  re- 
spective Colonial  legislatures."!     At 
the  same  time  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion unanimously  resolved  to  appoint 
a  committee  "  to  prepare  a  declara- 
tion of  rights  and  such  plan  of  gov- 
ernment as  would  be  most  likely  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  this  col- 
ony and  secure  substantial  and  equal 
liberties  to  the  people.":};      The  Bill 


•See  also  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Repuhllo, 
p.  502  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  390-391; 
The  ^outh  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i., 
pp.  461j  408. 

•f  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  54. 

t  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  124-125, 


*  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention 
■was  very  spirited  and  the  rivalry  was  personal 
rather  than  political.  See  Kate  M.  Rowland,  Life, 
Correspondence  and  Speeches  of  George  Mason,  vol. 
i.,  p.  222. 

t  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  vi., 
p.  1524;  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  168  et 
seq.  The  entire  resolutions  are  given  in  Henry, 
Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  391-392. 

$Page,  The  Old  Dominion,  pp.  184-185;  Cooke, 
Tirginia,  p.  438  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
412-419;  Frothingham,  pp.  508-512;  Force, 
American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1524; 
Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  177;  Gaillard 
Hunt,  Life  of  James  Madiso7i,  chap.  i.  (1902)  ; 
Conway,  Edmund  Randolph,  p.  29  et  seq.;  S.  H. 
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of  Rights,  as  adopted  June  12,  1776, 
was  drafted  by  George  Mason,*  and 
is  as  follows : 

A  DECLARATION"  of  rights  made  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  good  people  of  Virginia, 
assembled  in  full  and  free  convention;  which 
rights  do  pertain  to  them  and  their  posterity  as 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  government. 

SECTION  1.  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of 
society,  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or 
divest  their  posterity;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safety. 

■SEC.  2.  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  con- 
sequently derived  from,  the  people;  that  magis- 
trates are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all 
times  amenable  to  them. 

SEC.  3.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in- 
stituted for  the  common  benefit,  protection,  and 
security  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community; 
of  all  the  various  modes'  and  forms  of  government, 
that  is  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is 
most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of 
maladministration;  and  that,  when  any  govern- 
ment shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to 
these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community  hath 
an  indutiable,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible  right 
to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 
SEC.  4.  That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  en- 
titled to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or 
privileges  from  the  community,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  public  services;  which,  not  being  de- 
scendible, neither  ought  the  offices  of  magistrate, 
legislator,  or  judge  to  be  hereditary. 

SEC.  5.  That  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  the  State  should  be  separate  and  dis- 


Gay,  Life  of  James  Madison,  pp.  16-18.  The 
text  of  the  declaration  of  rights  as  adopted  June 
12  will  be  found  in  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  648-650;  on  the  proceedings  connected 
with  it  see  vol.  i.,  p.  409  et  seq.  See  also  Hannis 
Taylor,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, App.  viii. 

*A  manuscript  and  printed  copy  of  this  Decla- 
ration was  also  found  in  Madison's  papers.  See 
Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 


tinct  from  the  judiciary,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  two  first  may  be  restrained  from  oppression, 
by  feeling  and  participating  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  they  should,  at  fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to 
a  private  station,  return  into  that  body  from 
which  they  were  originally  taken,  and  the 
vacancies  be  supplied  by  frequent,  certain,  and 
regular  elections,  in  which  all  or  any  part  of  the 
former  members,  to  be  again  eligible,  or  ineligible, 
as  the  laws  shall  direct. 

SEC.  6.  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  in  assembly,  ought 
to  be  free;  and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  at- 
tachment to,  the  community,  have  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  cannot  be  taxed  or  deprived  of  their 
property  for  public  uses,  without  their  own  con- 
sent, or  that  of  their  representatives  so  elected, 
nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they  have  not,  in 
like   manner,   assented,   for   the   public   good. 

SEC.  7.  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or 
the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority  without 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is 
injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to  be 
exercised. 

SEC.  8.  That  in  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, a  man  hath  a  right  to  demand  the  cause 
and  nature  of  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted 
with  the  accusers  and  witnesses,  to  call  for  evi- 
dence in  his  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  twelve  men  of  his  vicinage, 
without  whose  unanimous  consent  he  can  not  be 
found  guilty;  nor  can  he  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself;  that  no  man  be  deprived 
of  hisi  liberty,  except  by  the  law,  of  the  land  or 
the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

SEC.  9.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

SEC.  10.  That  general  warrants,  whereby  an 
officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded  to  search 
suspected  places  without  evidence  of  a  fault  com- 
mitted, or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not 
named,  or  whose  offence  is  not  particularly  de- 
scribed and  supported  by  evidence,  are  grievous 
and  oppressive,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

SEC.  11.  That  in  controversies  respecting  prop- 
erty, and  in  suits  between  man  and  man,  the 
ancient  trial  by  jury  is  preferable  to  any  other, 
and  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

SEC.  12.  That  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of 
the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can  never  be 
restrained  but  by  despotic  governments. 

SEC.  13.  That  a  well-regulated  militia,  com- 
posed of  the  body  of  the  people,  trained  to  arms, 
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is  the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  defence  of  a  free 
state;  that  standing  armies,  in  time  of  peace, 
should  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  to  liberty;  and 
that  in  all  cases  the  militarj^  should  be  under 
strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil 
power. 

SEC.  14.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  uni- 
form government;  and,  therefore,  that  no  govern- 
ment separate  from,  or  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia,  ought  to  be  erected  or  estab- 
lished within  the  limits  thereof. 

SEC.  15.  That  no  free  government,  or  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  peo- 
ple, but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  modera- 
tion, temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by 
frequent  recurrence   to  fundamental  principles. 

SEC.  16.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharg- 
ing it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  convic- 
tion, not  by  force  or  violence ;  and  therefore  all 
men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience ; 
and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice 
Christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity  towards 
each  other. 

In  Massachusetts  the  time  was  ap- 
proachmg  when  new  representatives 
shoukl  be  elected,  and  on  May  10  the 
General  Assembly  directed  that  the 
people  of  the  colony  should  instruct 
these  representatives  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  desired  independence,  and 
what  steps  they  wished  to  be  taken 
regarding  this  matter.  On  May  23 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  instructed 
their  representatives  in  the  General 
Assembly  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  secure  the  passage  of  reso- 
lutions instructing  the  delegates  in 
Congress  to  vote  for  independence. 
They  said  **  that  in  case  Congress 
should  think  it  necessary,  for  the 
safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  to  de- 
clare themselves  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony 

Vol.  11  —  28 


with  their  lives  and  the  remnants  of 
their  fortunes,  would  most  cheerfully 
support  them  in  the  measure. ' '  * 

On  May  4  the  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  not  only  directed  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance  be  taken  to  the  colony, 
tliereby  severing  the  bond  with  the 
mother  country,  but  also  instructed 
the  delegates  in  Congress  to  join  with 
the  other  colonies  ''  upon  the  most 
proper  measures,  for  promoting  and 
confirming  the  strictest  union  and 
confederation  between  the  colonies, 
for  exerting  their  whole  strength  and 
force  to  annoy  the  common  enemy, 
and  to  secure  to  the  said  colonies, 
their  rights  and  liberties,  both  civil 
and  religious;  whether  by  entering 
into  treaties  with  any  prince,  state,  or 
potentate;  or  by  such  other  prudent 
and  effectual  ways  and  means,  as 
should  be  devised  and  agreed  upon; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  delegates 
from  the  United  Colonies,  to  enter 
upon  and  attempt  all  such  measures 
—  taking  the  greatest  care,  to  secure 
to  this  colony,  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  its  present  forms,  and  all  the 
powers  of  government,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  its  internal  police,  and  con- 
duct of  affairs,  civil  and  religious."  f 
Rhode    Island    was    thus    the    first 


*  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  RepuUic,  pp.  505- 
508;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol. 
vi.,  pp.  698-707;  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i., 
p.  51. 

t  Frothingham,  pp.  504-505;  Rhode  Island 
Colonial  Records,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  526-527;  Journals 
of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  70;  Acts  and  Resolves  of 
the  General  Assembly  (MSS.)  1776,  Pt.  1,  May  4, 
1776. 
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actually  and  legally  to  renounce  her 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain.* 

To  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  the  sub- 
ject of  independence  directly  before 
Congress.     On  June  7,  1776,  he  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  declaring  "  that 
the  United  Colonies  are  and  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  States;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown ;  and  that  all  po- 
litical connection  between  them  and 
the    state   of    Great   Britain   is,   and 
ought    to    be,    totally    dissolved."  t 
Action  upon  his  resolution  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  day,  so  that  every 
member  of  Congress  might  be  present 
to  take  it  under  consideration.!     On 
the  8th  the  resolution  was  debated  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.    Mr.  Lee 
and  John   Adams   were  particularly 
distinguished  in  supporting  the  reso- 
lution,   while    John    Dickinson    and 
James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Ed- 
ward Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Robert    Livingston     of    New    York, 
strongly  opposed  its  adoption.  |1     In 
spite  of  opposition,  however,  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  colonies.     The  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland     delegates    had    been    in- 


structed to  oppose  it,  while  the  dele- 
gates from  some  of  the  other  colonies 
had  not  been  given  specific  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject.     Jefferson  said 
that    certain    of    the    colonies    (New 
York,     New    Jersey,     Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  South  Caro- 
lina) "  were  not  yet  matured  for  fall- 
ing from  the  parent  stem,  but  that 
they    were    fast    advancing    to    that 
state."*     In  order  to  give  time  for 
greater  unanimity,  the  resolution  was 
postponed  until  July  1.    In  the  mean- 
time,    a     committee,     consisting     of 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson,   Robert    R.    Livingston,    and 
Roger    Sherman,    was    appointed    to 
make  a  draft  of  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence,t  and  while  the  delegates 
were  waiting,  measures  were  taken  to 
procure  the  assent  of  such  colonies  as 
had  not  already  instructed  their  dele- 
gates to  favor  the  measure.J 

On  June  8  the  delegates  from  New 
York  sent  an  express  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  that  colony  asking  their  advice 
as  to  how  they  should  act  on  the  sub- 
ject of  independence,  which  was  soon 
to  be  brought  before  Congress.  The 
Convention,  however,  did  not  con- 
sider that  they  or  their  delegates 
were  authorized  to  declare  the  colony 


*  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of  the 
Union,  p.  62  et  seq. 

■^  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3C8-369 ; 
Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  RepulUc,  pp.  513-514; 
Force,  American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
1699,  1728-1729. 

t  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  i.,  p.  19. 

II  McCrady,  -South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  p. 
les  et  seq.;  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings, 
vol.  i.,  p.  19  et  seq.,  where  a  resume  of  the  argu- 
ments is  given. 


*  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  i.,  p. 
24. 

■f  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  vol.  i.,  p.  10; 
Elliot,  Debates  on  the  Constitution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
84-88;  Trevelyan,  Arnerican  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  155-157;  Page,  The  Old  Dominion,  pp.  190- 
193;  Weld,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  484. 

J  Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  p.  72  et  seq.; 
Frothingham,  pp.  514-517;  Hildreth,  History  of 
the  United  States,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  133-134. 
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that  we   shall  not  stand  condemned 
before  his  throne,  if  our  choice  is  de- 
termined by  that  overruling  law  of 
self-preservation,    which    his    divine 
wisdom  has  thought  fit  to  implant  in 
the   hearts   of  his   creatures."     The 
vote  of  the  Assembly  on  this  subject 
was    not    unanimous,    nor    were    the 
delegates  in  the  General  Congress  in- 
structed to  assent  to  a  declaration  of 
independence.        It     was      therefore 
judged  important  that  the  sense  of 
the   people   of  the   colony  regarding 
this  question  should  be  taken,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  Convention  or  Confer- 
ence, consisting  of  committees  chosen 
by  each  county,  was  called.  This  Con- 
vention met  at  Philadelphia,  June  24, 
and  passed  a  resolution  in  which,  as 
representatives     of     the     people     of 
Pennsylvania,  they  expressed  "  their 
willingness   to   concur    in   a   vote   of 
Congress,  declaring  the  United  Colo- 
nies   free    and   independent   states." 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  asserted  that 
this  measure  did  not  originate  in  am- 
bition or  in  an  impatience  of  lawful 
authority,  but  that  they  were  driven 
to  such  an  act  by  the  oppressions  and 
cruelty  of  the  king  and  Parliament, 
and  considered  such  action  to  be  the 
only  course  left  open  to  preserve  and 
establish  their  liberties  and  to  trans- 
mit them  inviolate  to  posterity.* 
The  Maryland  delegates  personally 


were  in  favor  of  the  measure,  but 
were  bound  by  their  instructions. 
They  used  their  influence  to  secure 
the  holding  of  another  convention  in 
that  colony,  and  on  June  28,  following 
the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
members  of  this  new  Convention  re- 
called the  former  instructions,  and 
empowered  their  delegates  "  to  con- 
cur with  the  other  colonies  in  a  decla- 
ration of  independence,  in  forming  a 
union  among  the  colonies,  in  making 
foreign  alliances,  and  in  adopting 
such  other  measures  as  should  be 
judged  necessary  for  securing  the 
liberties  of  America."*  Immediately 
upon  their  adoption,  these  new  in- 
structions were  sent  by  express  to 
Philadelphia  and  were  laid  before  the 
Congress  on  July  1. 

On  the  same  day,  debate  on  the 
resolution  relating  to  independence 
was  resumed  in  Congress,  and  finally 
received  the  assent  of  all  the  colonies 
except  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. f 
The  committee  appointed  to  draft  the 
Declaration  reported  it  to  Congress 
just  as  it  had  been  written  by  Thomas 
Jetferson,t  with  but  one  or  two  inter- 


*  Frothingliam,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  519- 
624.  See  also  Force,  American  Archives,  4tli  se- 
ries, vol.  vi.,  p.  963 ;  Lincoln,  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment in  Pennsylvania ;  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  420- 
423,  432-434;  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.   185-187. 


*See  J.  A.  Silver,  The  Provisional  Government 
of  Maryland,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Stu- 
dies, series  xiii.,  no.  10,  p.  518;  Maryland  Archives, 
Journal  of  the  Council  of  Safety;  Hildreth,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii.,  p.  136;  Froth- 
ingliam, Rise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  525-528;  Fiske, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1 87-188-;  John 
Adams,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  53-54. 

t  Pitkin,  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  361-365. 

t  On  its  authorship  see  Tyler,  Literary  History 
of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xxiii. 
See  also  Watson,  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
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In  CONGREISS,  July4,  .776. 

A    DECLARATION 

By  the  representatives  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

In    general    congress    assembled. 


W 


f  1 1  K  in  tSc  Courfc  of  l,uro.n  Evcnl-.  il  bccomei  ntcntfy  for  oot  Ptopk    In  difUve  live  I-oliekal  Bjr.J.  which  luverr>„»^.  i  .k 
»,rt,  .mother.  .„d  u,  .ir„„,c  .mc„g  ,hc  1  Wr.  of  ■!»  Butii.  ,hc  kJ».  .ni  cMU.l  Su„o„    ,„  which  X  L.wTrfT.^T;       ^  f 
N';°^'«^Godjn,„U  dicm.    .  d.c=o.  Rcff^a  .o  >bc  Opmi^.  o(  M.nkEd  ,«,u,c.7h«  ,hcy  ihouM  dccliTthrcruf^X-h  [Jli^l  1™ 

Wi  li)U  thefe  Trolhi  lo  be    fclf-cvijml.    Um  ill  SWi'ci  «re  crcjted  equal,     thai  ihej  arc  codo»cil  by  ihtir  Creator     '  h 
unjlieoabk  Righu.  thai  among  thefe  art  Life.  LiberrvJanJ  the  Purfaii  of  llappincfi — Thai  to  fccuit  ihefc  Ulchu    Govell' 
,(,r,.ir,>.  11,,-i,  iu(l  Powers  from  the  Confent  of  the  Gienied.    ihat  whenever  any  Form  of  Oovcinment  berant.  X.flr,.'!' 


End..  .,  „  ,h?  ni.ht  of  d«  teopie'to  alter  or  lo.With  it.  »m)  to  inft,t„,Jt,=  w  bo,er„me„,.  layin/  .„  FoondaZ".;;;reh  ftS^b^  „d"  °^  '*'"' 
i.<  P..„er.  in  fuch  hVm.  a.  10  th<m  rtiall  fe^m  molt  lifiely  lo  cSia  iheir  3afe3.nd  Happinef..  Prudence,  indeed,  -will  dittate  thai  GOT^nmentt  knL"? 
t.hiilVd  (hool.l  not  be  changed  for  light  and  Irtnlient  Caufcij  and  according*  all  Experience  halh  Hicwn,  that  Minkind  are  more  di]i«fct  r  tr  i,^ 
Kvii,  are  fuffcrable,  thM>"lo  right  themfelves  by  abolifliing  the  Fornat  lo  which  ity  ate  accuflomcd.     But  when  a  lung  Train  of  Abofei  and  Uliir    t  i 

inpin.ariably  the  fame  Objea.  tvinccl  a  Uefign  to  reduce  them  under  abPaltKeWpolifiri.  it  U  iheir  Right,  il  itCieir  Dot,,  to  throw  off  fuc'hcTe'nm'e  ', 
■  ■ij  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  Security.  Such  hu  been  di:  patienJSolfcrjnce  of  theft  Colonies  j  and  luch  is  now  the  Nemfetv  !.►  ;X  '  ",  ' 
iliem  lo  alter  their  former  Syftemi  of  Gcvernmeoi.  The  HUiory  of  the  pre^n  King  of  Creai-Bntaln  i.  a  IMtory  of  repealed  Iniotkrand  Ur„r„  T  .Z' 
having  in  direaObiea  the  Elbblifliment  of  an  ablblute  Tyranny  over  ihefeSlatesJ  Topro.ethii.  let  Farts  be  lubuiiried  lo  a  candid  World  """P""""-  »" 
Ht  haa  tefu/ed  hn  AflVnt  lo  Laws,  the  mod  wholelbme  and  neceCiry  for  the^blic  Good. 

.nr'vh'e"  f°'.tvcn"de':J;  uCZ:^^^^  ,"o=t' ^h^ln'r""'-^  ""'7'""'  ■'°'^'  '"^'-"^"'  ■"  ""■'  "P""°"  ■•'"  ^'  ^-f-  ''-^  ^'  ">..-ca , 

^^^:f:t  ;^^:fi:;n!:;^^:°;:!;:,in";^ir  ,^;f:tl^!r  f '"°""  """""^ ''"'"' "°""  ""°^"'*  •'•  ~«'« ^^  '^''■"'^"'"'°"  - 

Hi  ha.  cdlcj  together  Legillative  Rrfies  at  PUes  unufual.  oncomfotiibk,  a^d  diftant  from  the  Depofitoiy  of  t]ieir  public  Recon)i.    for  the  fcle  Pornofr  ef 
fatiguing  them  into  Compliance  with  his  .Mealures.  j  "  P°'^  " 

Hr,  has  dilTolved  Reprclcntaiive  iloufes  tcpeaicdly,    for  oppofing  ^Ith  manlyiFi.-uinefs  his  Invaions  on  the  Rightj  of  lh«  People 
He  haa  refafcd  for  a  long  Time,  after  fuch  I)iffi)lution5.  \j  t-ufc  ofh.rs  to  bejekaed  ;    whereby  Ihe  Legillalive  Posren,  incapable  of  Annihilation    h 
turned  to  Ihe  People  at  large  for  theireiercilit,  the  State  remaimn^;  .n  the  mean  4ie  cjpofed  to  all  \ix  Danjeri  of  Inva.'ioiB  fnxn  mthout.  and  Convulfioni  itl.Vln' 
H.  ha.  endeavoured  lo  p^vent  the  Population  M  thele  States .  lo."  ih.--t  Purpofe^bftniain,  the  Law.  for^-.MraUaairon  of  Foreigner,     ,mZ,oZ"&^„ 
lo  encourage  the:r  Migrations  hither,  and  railing  the  CoadiiM^ns  ol  new  AppropSjIions  of  Lands.  o  K        i-*!*  wi.iet» 

He  has  obiirufled  *e  AdoisnHlralioo  of  luihce,  by  refufiug  btj  Aflent  toLats  for  crtabliljiing  Jiidlciatj  Powera. 
fie  hai  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  Tenure  of  ihejt  OMces.  and  the  Amount  and  Payinem  of  their  Salaries 
Ita  h»ere<Jed  aMuliItudcof  newOflices,  and  lenl  hither  Swarms  of  Odicti|  to  hanala  our  Peopk.  and  csl'out  their  Subltuce. 
11b  has  kepi  among  os»  in  TioKS  of  Peace,  Standing  Armies,  without  the  cnnfeot  of  nor  Legiilamres. 
He  has  a2ci!lcd  to  render  the  Military  independent  ot  and  fuperior  to  the  Ci»|l  Power. 
Hthas  combined  svilh  other!  to  fisbjea  u»  to  a  Jurifdidion  foreign  to  our  CoWlitution.  and  unacknowledged  by  our  Lawai  giving  hu  Allent  lo  their  Arts  of 
pfctcnded  I,egiflatioQ : 

FoK  quartering  large  Bodlei  of  Armed  Tmops  among  OS  ;  "  * 

Foa  proleaing  ihCTH.  by  a  mock  Trial,  fror.s  Poniihoient  for  any  Murders  >»hich  they  IbouH  coamit  an  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Sut«  i 
Folt  cutting  oS"  mix  Trade  with  all  Parts  of  the  World  i      ^ 
Foa  impofiiig  TalH  00  us  without  our  Confent  ; 
Foa  ticpriving  us,  in  many  Cafes,  of  the  Benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury  ; 
Fon  l/aafpoaing  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  Offences  : 

Fosi  abolilbing  the  fite  Syftem  of  Englilh  Laws  in  a  neighbouring  Provinct,  edabUlhing  therein  an  a.bitrary  GoYemnwil,  ma  etllaniitt  ila  B<mndaW«  f« 
V  to  render  il  at  once  an  Eiampk  and  fit  InlkuiisenI  fur  introducing  the  fame  abfo! ate  Rule  i.ilo  thcfc  CtJoni-s  :  "vunoanej,  m 

Pot  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolifliing  our  moft  valuable  Laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  For.its  of  our  Oovtmmenta  t 
yoja  fufpending  our  osvn  Legi3atures.  and  declanng  thesnfelves  inverted  with  Power  to  legiflatc  Kir  us  in  ail  Cafes  whattbever. 
Ht  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  oafsul  nf  his  Ptoteition  apd  waging  War  againrt  us. 
Ila  haa  plur.dered  our  Seas,  ravaged  our  Coafti,  burnt  out  Towns,  and  dcflnyed  the  Lives  of  our  People. 

H I  is.  at  this  Time,  tnnfporling  large  Airaies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  lo  ctinplcat  the  Worics  of  Death.  Defclalion,  and  Tyrannv.  alre«h.  he»nn  wi.h  «■, 
cijmftanccs  of  Cruelly  andperndy,  irar^ly  paralleled  in  t!ie  moll  bathirou.   Aies,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  aciviliaed  Natin 

H  c  ha-  c-.n|l.-ained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken  CapUve  on  the  hijh  Seas  ti  beir  Arms  againit  their  Country,  lo  become  the  Eaecutiooeii  of  their  Frknds  and 

i ■  —    .-  '^  fall  themfelves  by  their  Hands. 

.1  Jmnefllc  Infurreaions  »n^ongft  us,  uid  has  endeavoured  to  brfnc  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  Frontier.,    the  met^Uefl  Indian  Savates,    svhofe 
.'  irtare.  is  an  undtftingullhcd  t^etlruition,  of  all  Ages,  ^exesasic  Conditions.  ' 

J  thefe  Oppreffioni    wa  have  PeiitioneJ  for  Rfdrcfs   in  the  moft  humbk  Terms  :  Our  repeated  Petitions  hare  been  anfu-eied  onlv  h.  t»~,. 
„;..,,     ..  i-.nce.  whafe  Charaaer  is  thus  marked  by  every  ail  which  loay.define  a  Tyrant,  „  unlit  to  be  the  Ruler  of  a  free  People  •     '  ^^ 

.,:, ..  k  have  V.C  been  wanting  in  Attentions  to  our  IJntilli  Brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  Time  lo  Time  of  Attempts  by  their  L-eHIature  M  eatend  .n 
unwarrantable  Jorifdiaion  over  us.  We  hj.e  reminded  them  of  the  Circomllantes  of  our  Emigration  and  Sellkment  here.  We  have  ap'ialed  to  Iheir  native 
JuSice  and  Magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  Ties  of  our  common  Kindred  to  difavow  ibefc  Ufurpaiions,  which.  wouM  inevitably  inierrui-t  our 
Conncflions  and  Corrcfpondcnce.  They  too  have  l>een  Jcaf  to  the  Voice  ol  Ju/lice  and  of  ConCiiiguinity.  We  muft,  therefore.  acQuicfce  io  the  "fcceirn.  ih;  -h 
denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  .<  «e  hold  the  tell  of  .Mankind.    Kocmk.  iii  War.  in  Peace.  Fronds.  equieice  in  ine  .-Vs-cellit,,  which 

We,  therefore,  the  Reprefcntati.es  of  the  UNITED  STATEaoF  AMERICA,  in  GanaitAt.  Cokohejs  ADlmhled  ati- 
'waling  to  Ihe  Supieme  Joslge  of  Uie  WorlJ  for  the  Rec'tiluJeof  our  Intentioos,  do,  in  the  .Name,  and  by  Authority  of  Ihe  good  Peook  of  Ihefe  Colon,  .'  .C 
■UnlyPuhlahand  Declarer  ThatfheliU.ited.Colooie.  are.  and  of  Rigln  guAl  W  be.  F  B  s=  r  *  »  n  I  »  D  a  »\«  ,,  aVr  sT^  ?,  ,  ,  ,£  ,h  1'  r^ 
'iblblved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  Bnlilli  Crown.  artB  iha:  aif  political  t*****  beisifen  «l«*<»rt  the  Slate  of  Ore4(.Brlt*i,  1,  md  oiitM  lobe  Itirfrv  dif 
folveJ  i  and  thai  ss  fait  A  «J..  1  -  0  r  p  -  »  n  t  »  T  S  T  A  T  a  >.  tSey  have  f„n  Power  to  levy  War.  conclude  Peace,  eontrja  Alliances  rfl.blilh 
Commerce,  and  lo  doall  other  Atli  and  rli.iui  wh.tn  I  .-.  i,  i  r  t  i:  D  u  ..<  T  Statsi  may  of  right  do.  And  foe  Ihe  fuppon  of  Ibis  Declaration  with  a 
tiim  RclianLC  on  ihe  PrnteftKin  of  divine  rroviJrnce.  wc  muiually  pk.lge  loea*  other  our  Live.,  our  loftunej.  and  uur  Cicred  H«i^or. 

.Viv.i-,/  /^  O  R  D  r  n  c„,i  i,,    B  ,  „  s  L  ,     c/'  /,V    C  o  n  o  k  t  j  s, 

JOHN   HANCOCK,    President. 

A  r  T   t  5  T, 

C  n  .\  U  L  K  S     THOMSON,     S  e  c  »  t  r  a  r  r. 
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lineations.  After  being  discussed  and 
amended  in  several  respects,*  it  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  every  colony  on 
July  4,f  and  was  tlien  publislied  to 
the  world.:}:  After  it  had  been  en- 
grossed, it  was  signed  on  the  2d  of 
xAugust  by  all  the  members  at  that 
time  present  except  one,|l  and  by 
some  who  were  not  members,  the  total 
number    of    signers    being    5G.§      As 


son,  p.  158  et  seq.;  Morse,  Thomas  Jefferson,  p. 
33  et  seq.;  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol. 
i.,  p.  24  et  seq. 

*  See  Elliot,  Debates  on  the  Constitution,  p.  88 
et  seq.;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  159  et  seq.  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
p.  189,  says:  "  Congress  made  eighteen  suppres- 
sions, six  additions,  and  ten  alterations;  and 
nearly  every  one  was  an  improvement."  See  also 
Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Wiitings,  vol.  i.,  pp.  30- 
38. 

t  It  was  not  formally  adopted  by  Xew  York 
until  July  9.  See  Force,  American  Archives,  5th 
series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1387,  1389,  1391,  1397. 

t  On  the  authentication  of  the  Declaration  see 
Mellen  Chamberlain,  The  Authentication  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  his  John  Adams 
and  Other  Esssays,  pp.  99-137,  reprinted  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society    (November,  1SS4). 

II  Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  only  member  present 
who  did  not  sign  the  Declaration.  For  a  resume 
of  Lee's  and  Dickinson's  speeches,  see  Botta,  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  87- 
103;  Ramsay,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
339  et  seq.;  Stille,  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Dickinson,  vol.  i.,  App.  v.,  p.  373.  Robert  Morris 
also  opposed  the  Declaration,  but  sigiu^d  after  it 
had  been  adopted.  See  Oberholtzer,  Life  of  Robert 
Morris,  pp.  20-22;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th 
series,  vol,  vi.,  pp.  1212,  1232;  W.  B.  Reed,  Life 
of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  p.  201. 

§  For  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  its 
adoption,  see  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  435  et  seq.; 
Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  332  et  seq.; 
Ellis,  in  Winsor's  Xarrative  and  Critical  History, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  231-274.  See  also  Friedenwald,  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  International 
Monthly  (July,  1901);  W.  H.  Michael,  Story  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Hazleton,  The 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


adopted,    the     Declaration    was     as 
follows : 

THE    DECLARATION    OF    INT)EPENDENCE. 

THE  UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION  OF  THE  THIRTEEN 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  IN  CONGRESS  AS- 
SEMBLED. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
riglit  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished, should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath 
shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  ob- 
ject, evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  ab- 
solute despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been 
tlie  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such 
is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The 
history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this, 
let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world: 

lie  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws 
of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  sus^ 
pended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be 
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obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature;  a  right  inestimable 
to  them,   and   formidable   to   tyrants   only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 
the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeat- 
edly, for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  in- 
vasions on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dis- 
solutions, to  cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby 
the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation, 
have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their 
exercise;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  with- 
out, and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population 
of  these  states;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the 
laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither, 
and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations 
of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing 
judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone, 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and 
payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  peo- 
ple, and  to  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  stand- 
ing armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  Legisla- 
tures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independr 
ent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to 
their  acts  of  pretended  legislation:  — 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from 
punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits 
of  trial  by  jury; 


For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offences; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws 
in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  tlierein  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  bound- 
aries, so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and 
fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute 
rule  into  these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally, 
the  forms  of  our  governments ; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  de- 
claring themselves  invested  with  power  to  legis- 
late for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declar- 
ing us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war 
against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the  works  of 
death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  scarcely  par- 
alleled in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  un- 
worthy the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken 
captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against 
their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among 
us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indir.n  sav- 
ages, whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistin- 
guished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms. 
Our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is 
thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from 
time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations, 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
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denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  general  Congress  assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name 
and  by  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  col- 
onies, solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be. 
Free  and  Ixdepexdext  States  ;  that  they  are  ab- 
solved from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independ- 
ent states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support 
of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor.* 

Thus  it  was  that  the  patriots  of  the 
colonies  spoke  and  acted,  bearing  in 
mind  the  secret  trust  which  had  been 
committed  to  them  to  hand  down 
liberty  to  their  children.  On  the  bell 
in  the  steeple  of  the  State  House  in 
Philadelphia  is  inscribed  the  signifi- 
cant text :  ' '  Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof."  On  July  4,  1776,  that 
bell  rang  out  a  joyous  peal  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  year  after  year  for  a 
long  time.f    John  Adams  writes : 


*  The  text  is  given  in  William  McDonald,  Se- 
lect Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  pp.  1-5;  Thorpe  (ed.),  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3-7.  The 
first  draft,  the  reported  draft,  and  the  engrossed 
copy  will  be  found  in  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's 
Writings,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  42-58.  For  the  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration  and  the  amendments 
made  by  Congress,  see  Appendix  at  the  end  of 
the  present  chapter. 

*  For  the  history  of  the  Liberty  Pell.  >ee  Wil- 
fred Jordan   (curator  of  Independence  Hall),  The 


"The  day  is  past;  the  2d  of  July  will  be  the 
most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America. 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by 
succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anniversary 
festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the 
day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to 
Almighty  God.  It  ought  to  be  sokmnized  with 
pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns, 
bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of 
this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forth 
and  forevermore.  You  will  think  me  transported 
with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure  that  it  will 
cost  us  to  maintain  this  Declaration,  and  support 
and  defend  these  States.  Yet,  through  all  this 
gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing  light  and 
glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth 
all  the  means;  and  that  our  posterity  will  tri- 
umph in  that  day's)  transaction,  even  though  we 
should  rue  it, —  which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall 
not."  * 

However,  the  annual  celebration  of 
this  memorable  event  is  held  not  on 
the  2d  of  July,  but  on  the  4th,  this 
being  the  day  on  which  the  Declara- 
tion was  actually  published  to  the 
world.  Guizot  remarks,  "  the  day 
had  arrived  when  power  had  forfeited 
its  claim  to  loyal  obedience ;  and  when 
the  people  were  called  upon  to  protect 
themselves  by  force,  no  longer  finding 
in  the  established  order  of  things 
either  safety  or  shelter.  Such  a  mo- 
ment is  a  fearful  one,  big  with  un- 
known events;  one,  which  no  human 
sagacity  can  predict,  and  no  human 
government  can  control;  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  does  sometimes 
come,  bearing  an  impress  stamped  by 
the  hand  of  God.  If  the  struggle 
which  begins  at  such  a  moment,  were 

True  Story  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  in  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  vol.  xxvii.,  no.  8,  pp.  17,  39  (July,  1910). 
*  Letter  to  his  wife  July  3,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p. 
232.  vol.  ix.,  p.  420.  See  also  Bancroft,  vol.  iv., 
p.   442. 
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one  absolutely  forbidden:  if,  at  the 
mysterious  point  in  wliicli  it  arises, 
this  great  social  duty  did  not  press 
even  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
deny  its  existence,  the  human  race, 
long  ago,  wholly  fallen  under  the 
yoke,  would  have  lost  all 'dignity  as 
well  as  all  happiness." 

Whatever  might  have  been  thought 
at  the  time  regarding  the  propriety  of 
declaring  independence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  from  every  view 
point  the  declaration  was  not  only 
necessary,  but  wise,  and  well  timed.* 
Every  consideration,  of  sound  policy 
as  well  as  of  justice  demanded  that 
the  war  should  no  longer  be  main- 
tained as  a  contest  between  subjects 
and  their  acknowledged  sovereigns, 
and  it  was  very  important  that  the 
position  of  the  colonists  should  have 
all  the  moral  force  arising  from  the 
fact  that  they  now  stood  before  the 
world  a  free  and  independent  people. 

Washington  had  long  foreseen  that 
the  contest  between  the  colonies  and 
England  must  end  in  an  appeal  to 
arms  and  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  afforded  him  the 
greatest  degree  of  satisfaction.  The 
position  of  affairs  was  now  no  longer 
of  an  anomalous  and  unsettled  char- 
acter, which  up  to  this  time  had  almost 


*  Mr.  Curtis  pronounces  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  "  must  for  ever  remain  an  imperish- 
able monument  of  Jefferson's  power  of  expression, 
and  his  ability  to  touch  the  passions,  as  well  as 
to  address  the  reason,  of  mankind."  See  a  long 
and  interesting  note  in  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Declaration  in  Curtis,  History  of  the  Con- 
stitution, vol.  i.,  pp.  81-f88  {Constitutional  His- 
tory, vol.  i.,  pp.  56-61 ) . 


prevented  the  execution  of  the  various 
plans  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
for  sustaining  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  colonies.  On  July  9  Washington 
ordered  that  the  Declaration  be  read 
at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the 
army,*  in  his  order  saying:  ''  The 
general  hopes  that  this  important 
event  will  serve  as  a  fresh  incentive 
to  every  officer  and  soldier  to  -act  with 
fidelity  and  courage,  as  knowing,  that 
now  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  coun- 
try depend,  under  God,  solely  on  the 
success  of  our  arms,  and  that  he  is 
now  in  the  service  of  a  state,  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  power  to  reward 
his  merit,  and  advance  liim  to  the 
highest  honors  of  a  free  country."  f 
Not  only  was  the  army  much  grati- 
fied at  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion, but  the  people  themselves 
throughout  the  country  indulged  in 
unusual  demonstrations  of  joy.  The 
people  in  New  York  caused  all  the 
bells  in  the  city  to  be  rung,  and  pulled 
down  the  statue  of  his  majesty, 
George  III.,  in  Bowling  Green,  for  the 
purpose  of  moulding  the  lead  it  con- 
tained into  bullets  to  be  used  against 
the  royal  troops. :|:  Processions  were 
formed;  cannon  were  fired;  orations 
delivered;  and  in  every  way  popular 


*  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  41   (Abbatt's  ed.). 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  169-175 ;  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.   ii.,  pp.  276-277. 

t  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  92 ;  Van 
Tyne,  The  American  Revolution,  p.  86.  For  con- 
temporary accounts  of  New  York  as  it  was  at  that 
time,  see  Henry  J.  Johnston,  The  Campaign  of 
1776,  p.  3'5  et  seq. 
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approbation  was  manifested.*  In 
South  Carolina  and  the  other  South- 
ern colonies  the  Declaration  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  joy.  John 
Rutledge,  the  president  of  South 
Carolina,  ''  accompanied  by  all  the 
officers,  civil  and  military,  making  a 
grand  procession  in  honor  of  the 
event."  In  Georgia  the  Declaration 
was  hailed  with  manifestations  of 
great  delight  in  every  parish,  and 
when  the  document  was  read  it  was 
'''■  rapturously  applauded." 

In  this  crisis,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  member  of  the  community  make 
his  choice  between  adherence  to  the 
colonial  cause  and  to  that  of  the  king ; 
the  people  must  choose  between  unit- 
ing themselves  to  the  patriots  who 
had  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
independence  and  taking  the  conse- 
quences of  adhering  to  the  royal  cause 
and  the  invading  army  sent  to  reduce 
their  countrymen  to  a  state  of  abso- 
lute submission.  While  we  cannot 
here  discuss  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  the  Loyalist  party  in  America,  the 
Loyalists  were  compelled  to  undergo 
frequent  indignities  in  punishment 
for  so-called  crimes  which  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. Indignities  —  such  as  tarring 
and  feathering,  carrying  them  about 
as  spectacles,  and  the  like  —  were  of 
the  most  odious  description,  and  par- 
ticularly unjust  because  unnecessary, 
unwarranted,  and  promoted  only  by 
vindictiveness  under  cover  of  patri- 


otic zeal.  Naturally,  a  fierce  spirit  of 
revenge  was  aroused,  and  throughout 
the  war  the  patriots  had  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Loyalists  were  quite 
as  willing  to  suffer  for  the  royal  cause 
as  were  the  patriots  for  the  cause  of 
independence.  Wliatever  might  have 
been  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Loyalists  were  subjected,  it  is  certain 
that  Congress  could  ^dopt  no  other 
course  than  to  insist  that  all  the  in- 
habitants either  yield  total  allegiance 
and  obedience  or  declare  themselves 
openly  in  favor  of  the  British  cause, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  which  side  they 
favored.  Those  who  refused  to  yield 
obedience  or  adliered  to  the  enemy 
were  subject  to  severe  penalties,  con- 
fiscation of  property,*  imprisonment, 
punishment,  and  in  some  cases,  death. 
Shortly  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Con- 
gress resolved  that  ''  all  persons 
abiding  within  any  of  the  United 
Colonies,  and  deriving  protection 
from  the  laws  of  the  same,  owed  alle- 
giance to  the  said  laws,  and  were 
members  of  such  colony;  and  that  all 
persons  passing  through,  or  making  a 
temporary  stay  in  any  of  the  colonies, 
being  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  during  the  time  of  such  passage, 
visitation,  or  temporary  stay,  owed, 
during  the  same,  allegiance  thereto." 
It  was  further  declared  ' '  that  all  per- 
sons, members  of,  or  owing  allegiance 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  3-5 ;  Trevelyan,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  160  et  seq. 


*  See  the  list  of  property  confiscations  in  New 
York,  in  Flick,  Loi/alism  in  New  York,  pp.  215- 
272.     See  also  pp.  135-160. 
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to  any  of  the  United  Colonies,  who 
should  levy  war  against  any  of  the 
said  colonies,  within  the  same;  or  be 
adherent  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
or  other  enemies  of  the  said  colonies, 
or  any  of  them,  within  the  same,  giv- 
ing to  him  or  them  aid  or  comfort, 
were  guilty  of  treason  against  such 
colony."    With  rare  exceptions,  those 
in  charge  of  the  popular  governments 
had  no  disposition  to  resort  to  ex- 
treme measures,  though  many  strin- 
gent laws  were  passed.    These,  how- 
ever, were  absolutely  necessary  under 
the  circumstances,  but  the  majority  of 
the    State    governments    wisely    con- 
cluded for  the  present  simply  to  ad- 
monish delinquents,  put  them  under 
their  own  recognizances,  etc.* 

Meanwhile  the  various  colonies 
were  pushing  forward  the  work  of 
forming  State  governments  and  of 
adopting  constitutions.  Already 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ehode  Is- 
land, New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts  had  formed  their 
governments,  but  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
some  of  these  States  adopted  new  con- 
stitutions. In  1778  South  Carolina 
amended  hers  ;t  Virginia  retained  hers 


*  See  Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  in  the  American 
Revolution,  p.  129  et  seq. 

t  McCrady  says,  however,  that  the  South  Caro- 
lina constitutions  of  1776  and  1778  should  not  be 
regarded  as  constitutions  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
now  understand  the  term,  as  they  were  but 
"  plans  of  provisional  government  adopted  for  the 
occasion,"  and  of  only  a  "  temporary  and  provi- 
sional nature."  He  says  that  South  Carolina  has 
had  but  two  constitutions  of  "  her  own  voluntary 


until  1829  as  did  also  Rhode  Island 
hers  until  1842,  and  Connecticut  hers 
until  1818;  in  1784  New  Hampshire 
adopted  a  new  form  of  government; 
and  in  1780  Massachusetts  adopted  a 
new  constitution,  which  was  not 
amended  until  1820.  On  July  2,  1776, 
New  Jersey  adopted  a  constitution  as 
did  Delaware,  September  20,  1776, 
Maryland,  November  8,  1776,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  28, 1776  (it  being 
revised  in  1790),  North  Carolina,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1776,  Georgia,  February  5, 
1777,  and  New  York,  April  20,  1777.* 
A  constitution  was  also  prepared  for 
Vermont  in  the  same  year.f 

adoption,"— ^hose  of  1790  and  \8d5.— South  Car- 
olina in  the  Revolution,  p.  123.  See  also  chap.  xi. 
*  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  564  et 
seq.  The  text  of  all  the  cons'titutions  will  be 
found  in  B.  P.  Poore,  Charters  and  Constitutions. 
See  also  the  chapter  on  "  Framing  New  State 
Governments"  in  Van  Tyne,  American  Revolu- 
tion, pp.  136-156;  the  bibliography  of  the  printed 
journals  and  debates  of  the  various  conventions 
in  the  State  Library  Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  addition  no.  2,  pp.  266- 
278  (November,  1894)  ;  W.  C.  Webster,  State  Con- 
stitutions of  the  American  Revolution,  in  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  (May,  1897);  J.  F. 
Jameson,  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  States,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  se- 
ries iv.,  no.  v.:  Morey,  Revolutionary  States  Con- 
stitutions, in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  iv. ;  John  A. 
Jameson,  The  Constitutional  Convention  (1887)  ; 
Fisher,  Evolution  of  the  Constitution;  C.  E.  Mer- 
riam,  History  of  American  Political  Theories 
(1903);  Charles  Borgeaud,  Adoption  and  Amend- 
ment of  Constitutions  (189-5);  J.  A.  Silver,  The 
Provisional  Government  of  Maryland,  in  J.  H.  U. 
Studies,  series  xiii.,  no.  x. ;  E.  W.  Sikes,  The 
Transition  of  North  Carolina  from  Colony  to 
Conimonicealth,  in  J.  H.  U.  Studies,  series  xvi., 
no.  vii. ;  Harry  A.  Cushing,  History  of  the  Transi- 
tion from  Provincial  to  Commonwealth  Oovern- 
t  Brown,  Ethan  Allen,  p.  175  et  seq. 
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THE   DECLARATION   OF   INDEPENDENCE. 


Mr.  JeflFerson  preserved  a  copy  of  the  original 
amendments  made  to  it  by  Congress,  which  was 
lows : 

ORIGINAL  DRAFT. 

A  declaration  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  general  Congress, 
assembled. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  iyiherent  and  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  in- 
deed, will  dictate  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes;  and  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves,  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.    But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 


ment  in  Massachusetts,  in  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  series  vii.,  no.  i. ;  Samuel  B. 
Harding,  Party  Struggles  over  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution,  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  for  1894;  Paul  L. 
Ford,  The  Adoption  of  the  Pennsylvania  Consti- 
tution of  1116,  in  Political  Science  Quarterly 
(September,  189'5).  The  constitution  of  Delaware, 
1776,  will  be  found  in  F.  W.  Thorpe  (ed.).  The 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  Colonial  Char- 
ters, and  Other  Organic  Laws  of  the  States,  Ter- 
ritories, and  Colonies,  noio  or  heretofore  forming 
the  United  States  of  America  (House  Document 


draft,   as  reported  by  the  Committee,  with  the 
published  in  his  correspondence.     It  is   as  fol- 

AS    AMEXDKD    BY    CONGRE.SS. 
A    declaration    by    the    representatives    of    the 
United    States    of   America,    in    Congress    assem- 
bled. 


Not  altered. 


We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  in- 
deed, will  dictate  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes;  and  accordingly,  all  experience  hath 
shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves, 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed.    But  when  a   long   train   of   abuses   and 

No.  357,  59th  Congress,  2d  session,  1909),  vol.  i., 
pp.  5G2-568;  Georgia,  1777,  ihid,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  777- 
785;  Maryland,  1776,  ibid,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1686-1701; 
Massachusetts,  1780,  ibid,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1888-1923; 
New  Hampshire,  1776,  1784,  1792,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
2451-2494;  New  Jersey,  1776,  ibid,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
2594-2598;  New  York,  1777,  ibid,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
2623-2639;  North  Carolina,  1776,  ibid,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
2787-2794;  Pennsylvania,  1776,  1790,  ibid,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  30'81-3103;  South  Carolina,  1776,  1778,  1790, 
ibid,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  3241-3269;  Vermont,  1777,  1786, 
ibid,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  3737-3761;  Virginia,  1776,  ibid, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  3812-3819. 
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and  usurpations,  iegun  at  a  distinguished  period 
and  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces 
a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suf- 
ferance of  these  colonies;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  expunge  their 
former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of 
the  present  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  history  of 
unremitting  injuries  and  usurpations,  among 
which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  rest,  hut  all  have  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world,  for  the  truth  of  which 
we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood: — 

He  has  refused,  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  sus- 
pended in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should 
be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  ut- 
terly neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 
the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with 
his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeat- 
edly and  continually,  for  opposing  with  manly 
firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dis- 
solutions, to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  whereby 
the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation, 
have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  ex- 
ercise, the  state  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored'  to  prevent  the  population 
of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the 
laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing 
to  pass  others'  to  encourage  their  migrations 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  ap- 
propriations of  lands. 

He  has  suffered  the  administration  of  justice 
totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  States,  refusing 
his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary 
powers. 


AS  AMENDED  BY  CONGRESS, 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
tlirow  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been 
the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such 
is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The 
history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  a 
history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove 
this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world: — 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  re- 
peatedly, for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his 
invasion  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing 
judiciary  powers. 
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He  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  by  a 
self -assumed  -povyer,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
new  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  to  eat  out 
their  substancb. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in?  times  of  peace  stand- 
ing armies  and  ships  of  war,  without  the  consent 
of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to 
a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to 
their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  for  quartering 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  for  pro- 
tecting, by  a  mock  trial,  from?  punishment  for  any 
murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  states;  for  cutting  off  our  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  world;  for  imposing  taxes 
on  us  without  our  consent;  for  depriving  us  of 
the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury;  for  transporting  us 
beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences; 
for  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in 
a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  bound- 
aries, so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and 
fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute 
rule  into  thes^  states;  for  taking  away  our  char- 
ters, abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  alter- 
ing fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments; 
for  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us 
in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  imthdrav- 
ing  his  governors,  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  al- 
legiance and  protection. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of 
death,  desolation  and  tyranny  already  began  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  unworthy 
the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens  taken 
capitve  on  the  high  seas  to  bear  arms  against 
their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

He  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages, 
whose    known    rule   of   warfare,    is    an  undistin- 
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He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and 
pajTnent  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass  our 
people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  stand- 
ing armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

Xot  altered. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to 
a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to 
their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  for  quartering 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  for  pro- 
tecting, by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any 
murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  in- 
habitants of  these  states;  for  cutting  off  our 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world;  for  imposing 
taxes  on  us  without  our  consent;  for  depriving 
us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury; 
for  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offences;  for  abolishing  the  free  sys- 
tem of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  intro- 
ducing the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies; 
for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the 
forms  of  our  governments;  for  suspending  our 
own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  in- 
vested with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  hy  de- 
claring us  out  of  his  protection,  and  icaging  war 
against  us. 

Xot  altered. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the  works  of 
death,  destruction  and  tyranny  already  begun 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

Xot  altered. 


He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  tts, 
and  has.  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of   the    frontiers,    the   merciless   Indian    savages. 
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guished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions of  existence. 

He  has  excited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  with  the  allurements  of  forfeiture 
and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature 
itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and 
liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who 
never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them 
into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur 
miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither. 
This)  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  IN"- 
FIDEL  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  CHRIS- 
TIAX  king  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to 
keep  open  a  market  where  MEN  should  be 
bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative 
for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce. 
And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want 
no  facts  of  distinguished  die,  he  is  now  exciting 
those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms,  among  us,  and 
to  purchase  that  liberty,  of  which  he  has  deprived 
them,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  also 
obtruded  them;  thus  paying  off  former  crimes 
committed  against  the  LIBERTIES  of  one 
people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  com- 
mit against  the  LIVES  of  another. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  hav« 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms; 
our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only 
by  repeated  injuries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to 
be  the  ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to  le  free. 
Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  hardi- 
ness of  one  man  adventured,  loithin  the  short  com- 
pass of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a  foundation  ao 
broad  and  so  undisguised  for  tyranny  over  a  peo- 
ple fostered  and  fixed  in  principles  of  freedom. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from 
time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature,  to 
extend  a  jurisdiction  over  these  our  states.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here;  no  one  of  which 
could  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension;  these  were 
effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  Hood  and  treas- 
ure, unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of 
Great  Britain;  that  in  constituting,  indeed,  our 
several  forms  of  government,  ice  had  adopted  one 
common  king;  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for 
perpetual  league  and  amity  with  them;  but  that 
submission  to  their  Parliament  was  no  part  of  our 
Constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be 
credited;   and  we   appeal   to   their   native  justice 
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whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

Struck  out. 


Struck  out. 


Not  altered 


A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to 
be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 


Nor  have  we  been  -wanting  in  attention  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from^ 
time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature,  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement  here;  we  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  com- 
mon kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connection  and 
correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace   friends. 
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and  magnanimity,  as  well  as  to  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations 
which  icere  likely  to  interrupt  our  connection  and 
correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,  and 
lohen  occasions  have  heen  given  them  by  the  regu- 
lar course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their 
councils  the  disturbers  of  our  harmony,  they  have 
by  their  free  election,  re-established  them  in  power. 
At  this  very  time,  too,  they  are  permitting  their 
chief  magistrate  to  send  over  not  only  soldiers  of 
our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign  merce- 
naries to  invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts  have 
given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and 
manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever  these  un- 
feeling brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget 
our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace, 
friends.  Vte  might  have  been  a  free  and  a  great 
people  together;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur 
and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity. 
Be  it  so,  since  they  ivill  have  it.  The  road  to  hap- 
piness and  to  glory,  is  open  to  us,  too.  We  icill 
tread  it  apart  from  them,  and  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  which  denounces  our  eternal  separation. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assem- 
bled, do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  states,  reject  and  renounce 
all  allegiance  and  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  and  all  others  who  may  hereafter  claim 
by,  through,  or  under  them;  we  utterly  dissolve  all 
political  conyiection  ichich  may  heretofore  have 
subsisted  between  us  and  the  people  or  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain;  and  finally,  ice  do  assert,  and 
declare  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent 
states,  and  that  as  free  and  independent  states, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor. 
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We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assem- 
bled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of 
these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  states, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 


The  words  expunged  from  the  original  draft  are  distinguished  by  italics,  as  are  the  words  that 
were  introduced  by  Congress.  The  names  of  the  members  who  subscribed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  as  follows,  viz.: 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 

Massachusetts  Bay.  Rhode  Island,  etc. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS,  STEPHEN  HOPKINS, 

JOHN  ADAMS,  WILLIAM  ELLERY. 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE 
ELDRIDGE  GERRY. 


Neiv  Hampshire. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM  WHIPPLE, 
]MATTHEW  THORNTON 


Connecticut. 
ROGER  SHERMAN, 
SA^MUEL  HUNTINGTON 
WILLIAM  WILLIAMS, 
OLIVER  WOLCOTT. 
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A'eu>  York. 
WILLIAM  FLOYD, 
PHILIP  LIVINGSTON, 
FRAXCIS  LEWIS, 
LEWIS  MORRIS. 

New  Jersey. 
RICHARD  STOCKTON", 
JOHN  WITHERSPOON, 
FRANCIS  HOPKINSON, 
JOHN  HART, 
ABRAM  CLARK. 

Pennsylvania. 
ROBERT  MORRIS, 
BENJAMIN  RUSH, 


BENJA3IIN  FRANKLIN 
JOHN  MORTON, 
GEORGE  CLYMER, 
JAMES  SMITH, 
GEORGE  TAYLOR, 
JA3IES  WILSON, 
GEORGE  ROSS. 

Delaware. 
■C^SAR  RODNEY, 
THOMAS  M'KEAN, 
GEORGE  REED. 

Maryland. 
SA3IUEL  CHASE, 


WILLIAM  PACA, 
THOMAS  STONE, 
CHARLES  CARROLL, 
of  Carrollton. 


Virginia. 
GEORGE  WYTHE, 
RICHARD  HENRY  LEE, 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 
BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 
THOMAS  NELSON,  Jim. 
FRANCIS  LIGHTFOOT 

LEE, 
CARTER  BRAXTON. 


North  Carolina. 
WILLI AJkl  HOOPER, 
JOSEPH  HEWES, 
JOHN  PENN. 

South  Carolina. 
EDWARD  RUTLEDGE, 
THOS.  HEYWARD,  Jun. 
THOMAS  LYNCH,  Jun. 
ARTHUR  MIDDLETON. 

Georgia. 
BUTTON  GWINNETT, 
GEORGE  WALTON, 
LYilAN  HALL. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

1776. 

THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1776   IN   AND    AROUND   NEW   YORK. 

The  Howes  arrive  at  New  York  — Clinton  and  others  arrive  from  the  South  —  Proclamations  issued  by  the 
Howes  — Lord  Howe's  correspondence  with  Frankhn  —  Correspondence  with  Washington  —  Washington's 
forces  —  Washington's  letter  regarding  sectional  jealousies  —  British  forces  —  Measures  for  defence  taken 
by  Americans  —  British  land  on  Long  Island  —  Battle  of  Long  Island  begun  —  Generals  Sullivan  and  Stirling 
captured  —  Howe  fails  to  follow  up  success  —  Americans  retreat  to  New  York  — W^ashington's  letter  to 
Congress  regarding  situation  —  Interview  between  Howes  and  committee  of  Congress  —  Dejection  of  the 
American  forces  —  Nathan  Hale  —  Battle  of  Kip's  Bay  —  Incident  of  Mrs.  Murray  and  the  British  —  Burn- 
ing of  New  York  —  Battle  of  Hariem  Heights  —  Sickness  and  desertion  in  the  American  army  —  Washington's 
letter  to  Congress  —  Army  to  be  reorganized  —  Howe's  movements  —  Battle  of  White  Plains  —  Capture  of 
Fort  Washington  —  Fort  Lee  abandoned  —  Washington  retreats  across  Jersey  —  Consternation  in  neighbor- 
ing States  —  Proclamation  of  the  Howes  —  Washington  abandons  Newark  and  retreats  to  Brunswick  and 
to  Trenton  —  Reinforcements  arrive  —  Congress  moves  to  Baltimore  —  General  Lee  captured  by  the  British  — 
SuUivan  and  Stiriing  exchanged  —  Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  —  General  Howe's  delay  saves  American  army. 


Washington's  anxiety  regarding 
the  defense  of  New  York  was  not  un- 
reasonable, for  it  was  certain  tliat  the 
British  commander  would  attempt  to 
use  the  city  as  a  base  of  supplies  and 
as  a  central  point  from  which  to  con- 
duct operations  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. Washington  therefore  used 
every  exertion  to  place  the  city  in  a 
condition  to  repel  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Putnam  was  superintending  the  work 
of  fortifying  the  city,  and  under  his 


direction  forts  and  batteries  were 
quickly  erected  in  the  most  favorable 
positions  to  command  the  narrowest 
passages.  Obstructions  were  also  sunk 
in  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers.*  Of  the 
forts  erected  the  strongest  were  Fort 
Washington  and  Fort  Lee,  but  because 
of  lack  of  time  it  was  found  almost 
impossible  to  place  the  city  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  defense.     Toward  the 


*  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  275  et  aeq.  See 
also  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  594-595. 
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end  of  June  the  British  troops  under 
General  Howe  arrived  at  New  York 
and  were  landed  at  Staten  Island, 
which  Washington  himself  had  not 
been  able  to  occupy  *  Howe  was  re- 
ceived with  every  manifestation  of  joy 
by  the  Tory  inhabitants,  and  Try  on 
went  so  far  even  as  to  promise  an  ex- 
tensive uprising  of  the  Loyalists  in 
all  sections. t  On  July  12  Admiral 
Lord  Richard  Howe  arrived  from 
England  with  large  reinforcements; 
on  July  30  Clinton  arrived  from  the 
South  with  the  troops  he  had  used 
against  Charleston ;  on  August  12  Ad- 
miral Hotham  arrived  with  two  fleets 
of  transports,  carrying  a  large  num- 
ber of  troops,  including  8,000  Hes- 
sians; and  two  days  later  Admiral 
Parker,  accompanied  by  Governors 
Campbell  and  Dunmore  from  the 
South,  arrived  with  25  ships  on  which 
were  some  of  the  troops  he  had  had  in 
Virginia.]: 


*  On  the  disposition  of  the  troops  see  Henry  P. 
Johnston,  The  Battle  of  Harletrt  Heights,  pp.  16, 
216-220. 

t  Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  i., 
pp.  20,  23,  105,  12a,  452,  1546,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1183- 
1184,  1194,  1212-1213,  1233,  1245,  1247,  1251, 
125t3,  1259,  vol.  iii.,  p.  855;  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  681;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  238  et  seq.  Jay  said:  "So  various,  and,  I 
may  add,  successful  have  been  the  acts  of  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  and  his  adherents  to  spread  the  seeds 
of  disaffection  among  us,  that  I  cannot  at  present 
obtain  permission  to  return  to  Congress." — George 
Pellew,  John  Jay,  p.  67. 

J  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  301, 
304-305,  1073;  W.  B.  Reed,  Life  of  Joseph  Reed, 
vol.  i.,  p.  213,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1029;  Greene,  Life  of 
yathatiael  Greene,  vol.  i.,  pp.  195-202;  Lowell, 
Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  58;  Force,  Ameri- 
can Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  105,  193,  949, 
963.  1064,  1077,  1109;  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  40,  41, 
43,  45    (Abbatt's  ed.). 
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Before     leaving     England,     Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother  had  been  com- 
missioned to  entreat  with  the  colonists 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  but  by 
the  terms  of  his  commission  he  was 
merely  empowered  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  such  individuals  and  com- 
munities as  should  desire  to  return  to 
their   allegiance   and  beg  the   king's 
mercy.      Shortly   after   their    arrival 
the    two    royal    commissioners    des- 
patclied  a  circular  letter  to  the  late 
royal  governors  offering  pardon  to  all 
who  submitted,  with  the  request  that 
this  offer  be  circulated  by  the  govern- 
ors as  widely  as  possible.*    Upon  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  this  letter,  Washing- 
ton immediately  forwarded  it  to  Con- 
gress, which  body  on  July  19  directed 
that  it  be  published  in  all  the  news- 
papers "  that  the  good  people  of  the 
Ignited  States  might  be  informed  of 
what  nature  are  the  commissions,  and 
what  the  terms,  with  the  expectation 
of  which,  the  insidious  court  of  Great 
Britain,  has  endeavored  to  amuse  and 
disarm  them;  and  that  the  few,  who 
still    remain    suspended    by    a    hope 
founded  either  in  the  justice  or  mod- 
eration of  their  late  king,  may  now,  at 
length,   be   convinced  that   the  valor 
alone  of  their  country  is  to  save  its 
liberties."  f 

At  this  time  Lord  Howe  was  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  maintain  peace.  He 
even  wrote  to  Franklin,  with  whom  he 


*  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  142;  Irving,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, vol.  ii.,  pp.  285-286 ;  Van  Tyne,  American 
Revolution,  p.  104. 

j  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  8. 
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was  well  acquainted,  earnestly  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  might  adjust  their 
differences  amicably.  In  reply, 
Franklin  said  he  was  exceedingly 
sorry  that  Howe  had  been  subjected 
to  the  discomfort  of  an  ocean  voyage 
on  a  fruitless  errand,  saying: 

"■  It  is  impossible  we  should  think  of  submission 
to  a  government  that  lias,  with  the  most  wanton 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  burnt  our  defenceless  towns 
in  tlie  midst  of  winter,  excited  the  savages  to 
massacre  our  farmers,  and  our  slaves  to  murder 
their  masters,  and  is  even  now  bringing  foreign 
mercenaries  to  deluge  our  settlements  with  blood. 

*  *  *  Long  did  I  endeavor,  with  unfeigned  and 
unwearied  zeal,  to  preserve  from  breaking  that 
fine  and  noble  China  vase,  the  British  empire;  for 
I  knew  that,  being  once  broken,  the  separate  parts 
could  not  retain  even  their  share  of  the  strength 
and  value  that  existed  in  the  whole,  and  that  a 
perfect   reunion   could   scarce   ever   be   hoped   for. 

*  *  *  I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming 
hither  was  the  hope  of  being  instrumental  in  a 
reconciliation;  and  I  believe  when  you  find  that 
impossible  on  any  terms  given  you  to  propose,  you 
will  then  relinquish  so  odious  a  command  and  re- 
turn to  a  more  honorable  private  station."  * 

As  Howe  had  failed  to  move  Frank- 
lin, on  July  14  he  made  an  attempt  to 
correspond  directly  with  Washington. 
He  addressed  the  letter  simply  to 
George  Washington,  Esquire,  being 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  Washing- 
ton's official  position  as  commander- 
in-chief.  A  difficulty  immediately 
arose.  Colonels  Joseph  Reed  and 
Henry  Knox  refused  to  receive  the  let- 
ter as  it  did  not  accord  to  Washington 
a  proper  acknowledgment  of  his  rank. 
The  messenger  was  sent  back  to  Howe, 
and  the  three  officers  parted,  as  Knox 

*  Parton,  Life  of  Fromklin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  138-140; 
Weld,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  489;  Morse,  Life  of 
Franklin,  pp.  211-212. 


says,  *'  On  the  most  genteel  terms 
imaginable. ' '  *  Perceiving  that  Wash- 
ington would  not  deviate  from  exact 
jiropriety  in  all  his  public  relations, 
the  commissioners  tried  .another  ex- 
periment which  they  hoped  would 
overcome  the  difficulty,  changing  the 
address  of  the  letter  to  George  W^ash- 
ington,  etc.,  etc.  Adjutant-general 
Patterson  was  sent  with  this  dispatch, 
and,  upon  being  introduced  to  Wash- 
ington, addressed  him  as  Excellency ^ 
expressing  much  concern  because  of 
tlie  difficulties  which  had  arisen  from 
the  superscription  of  the  letter.  He 
assured  Washington  that  Howe  had 
the  highest  regard  for  his  personal 
character  and  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  undervaluing  his  rank.  It  was 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  et  ceteras, 
being  at  that  time  in  common  usage 
among  ambassadors,  would  remove  all 
obstacles  to  their  mutual  intercourse. t 
In  reply,  Washington  said  that  in  writ- 
ing to  a  public  person  it  was  custom- 
ary to  specify:  his  rank  or  position,  and 
that  while  the  et  ceteras  implied  every- 
thing, still  it  might  mean  anything ;  so 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he 
would  receive  no  letters  relating  to 
public  affairs  which  did  not  state  his 
rank  and  office,  t  Patterson  then 
broached  the  subject  concerning  which 
he  wished  to  negotiate  with  Washing- 
ton.    The  latter  replied  that  he  was 


*  See  Drake,  Life  of  General  Knox,  p.  121; 
Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  58;  Lamb,  City  of  Neio 
York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  95-96. 

t  See  Knox's  letter  of  July  22,  quoted  in 
Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  59. 

t  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  97. 
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not  empowered  to  negotiate  and  that 
the  commissioners  did  not  appear  to 
have  other  power  than  to  grant  par- 
dons.   He  said  that  America  had  done 
nothing  wrong  and  therefore  asked  no 
forgiveness,    and    that    she    was    en- 
gaged only  in  defending  what  w^re 
considered  her  rights.*    Realizing  that 
the    discussion    of    the    subject   was 
beyond   hi^   province   and   would   be 
fruitless,    Patterson    expressed    his 
thanks  to  "Washington  for  the  favors 
extended  him,  and  after  partaking  of 
a  collation  and  after  presentation  to 
the  officers,  took  his  departure.!    As 
this  conference  was  without  result,  the 
attention  of  all  was  turned  to  prepar- 
ing   for    hostilities.     Congress    was 
aware  of  the  impropriety  of  departing 
from  the  recent  resolution  to  assert 
independence,  and  it  was  feared  the 
English  propositions  might  alienate 
the  affections  of  a  large  number  of  the 
colonists.     To  explain  their  position, 
therefore,  an  exact  account  of  the  in- 
terview between  Washington  and  the 
English  officer  was  printed  and  widely 
distributed. 

After  the  interview,  as  we  have  said, 
Washington  pushed  the  work  on  the 
defences  with  all  possible  speed,  but 
his  situation  was  most  discouraging. 
When  Howe  landed  early  in  July,  the 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  8. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  171-173; 
Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  51-52.  See  also  the 
account  in  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1116,  pp.  9G-99; 
Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
249,  258,  263-264,  284-286;  Force,  American 
Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  329-330,  352-353, 
471-472,  500-^502,  789,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1000-1001. 


American  forces  numbered  but  10,000, 
many  of  whom  were  disabled  by  sick- 
ness.     Reinforcements    had    arrived 
slowly,  and  in  a  letter  to  Congress  on 
the  8th  of  August  Washington  states 
that  the  troops  numbered  only  17,000, 
of  whom  3,000  were  stationed  at  out- 
posts on  Long  Island  and  4,000  were 
invalids.*    Yet  even  under  these  dis- 
couraging conditions,  Washington  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  British  would 
not  gain  any  material  advantage,  ex- 
cept at  high  cost.    Shortly  after,  how- 
ever,   large    reinforcements    arrived 
which  raised  the  army  to  28,500  men, 
though  of  these  more  than 'one-fourth 
were  on  the  sick  list.f    In  addition  to 
sickness,  poor  equipment,  etc.,  there 
was  a  great  shortage  of  artillery, |  and 
sectional  jealousies  and  dislikes  pre- 
vailed among  the  troops  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.    The  aristocratic  soldiers 
from  the  South  and  those  from  the 
Middle  States  were  wont  to  criticise 
the  New  Englander,  while  the  latter 
was  equally  free  in  his  criticisms  of 
the  others. II     These  jealousies  finally 

•  See  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  ii., 
p.  81. 

t  Of  the  total,  Massachusetts  furnished  7,300 ; 
Rhode  Island,  800;  Connecticut,  9,700;  New  York, 
4,500;  New  Jersey,  1,500;  Pennsylvania,  3,100; 
Delaware,  800;  Maryland,  900.  See  also  Johnston, 
Campaign  of  1116,  pp.  124-125  and  for  descrip- 
tions of  various  regiments,  pp.  104-132.  See  also 
Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  196-197. 

t  Most  of  the  cannon  were  old,  honeycombed  and 
defective.  On  June  10,  1776,  Knox  reported  that 
he  had  only  121  cannon,  light  and  heavy,  fit  for 
service  and  only  half  enough  men  to  man  them. 
See  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  53. 

II  An  American  oflicer,  writing  to  a  friend,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England  troops  were  as  ready  to  fight  each  other 
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became  so  marked  that  Washington 
feared  they  would  demoralize  the 
army  and  render  it  less  effective  in 
case  of  battle;  he  therefore  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  he  points  out  the  great 
mischief  which  must  result  from 
these  disgraceful  conditions.*  In  this 
letter  he  says: 

"  It  is  with  great  concern  that  the  general 
understands  that  jealousies  have  arisen  among 
the  troops  from  the  different  provinces,  and  re- 
flections are  frequently  thrown  out  which  can  only 
tend  to  irritate  each  other,  and  injure  the  noble 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  which  we 
ought  to  support  with  one  hand  and  one  heart. 
The  general  most  earnestly  entreats  the  officers 
and  soldiers  to  consider  the  consequences ;  that 
they  can  no  way  assist  our  enemies  more  effect- 
ually than  by  making  divisions  among  themselves  ; 
tliat  the  honor  and  success  of  our  army,  and  the 
safety  of  our  bleeding  country,  depend  upon  har- 
mony and  good  agreement  with  each  other;  that 
the  provinces  are  all  united  to  oppose  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  all  distinctions  sunk  in  the  name 
of  an  American.  To  make  this  name  honorable, 
and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  our  country,  ought 
to  be  our  only  emulation;  and  he  will  be  the 
best  soldier  and  the  best  patriot,  who  contributes 
most  to  this  glorious  work,  whatever  be  his  sta- 
tion, or  from  whatever  part  of  the  continent  he 
may  come.  Let  all  distinction  of  nations,  coun- 
tries, and  provinces  therefore,  t»e  lost  in  this  gen- 
erous contest,  who  shall  behave  with  the  most 
courage  against  the  enemy,  and  the  most  kindness 
and  good  humor  to  each  other.  If  there  be  any 
officers  or  soldiers  so  lost  to  virtue  and  a  love  of 
their  country,  as  to  continue  in  such  practices  af- 
ter this  order,  the  general  assures  them,  and  is  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  declare  to  the  whole  army, 
that  such  persons  shall  be  severely  punished,  and 
dismissed  from  the  service  with  disgrace."  t 

as  the  enemy.  As  Johnston  says :  "  The  ^lary- 
landers  despised  the  Connecticut  '  Yankees '  as 
bumpkins,  without  manners;  the  Yankees  derided 
the  Marylanders  as  '  Macaronis '  without  manli- 
ness."—  General  Washington,  p.  208.  See  also 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  301-307. 

*  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  147.  On  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  army  at  the  time,  see  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  xvii. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  321- 
322;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  175-176. 


The  British  forces  at  this  time  num.- 
bered  about  25,000  effective  men,  well 
disciplined,  provided  with  every  neces- 
sity, and  supremely  confident  of  vic- 
tory over  the  American  forces.*  In 
addition  the  army  was  aided  by  a 
large  and  powerful  fleet.  Large  num- 
bers of  Tories  flocked  to  the  British 
standard,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
were  armed  and  organized. f  But 
the  British  hopes  of  crushing  the  re- 
bellion in  one  battle  were  soon  blasted. 
They  quickly  learned  that  even 
though  the  Americans  could  not  beat 
them  in  a  pitched  battle,  they  could  at 
least  harass  the  army  by  maintaining 
a  partisan  warfare  that  would  wear 
out  their  opponents  and  prevent  them 


*  Fortescue,  British  Army,  vol.  iii.,  p.  182.  See, 
however,  the  estimate  of  the  British  forces  in  Ban- 
croft, vol.  v.,  p.  28,  footnote,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  British  numbered  24,247  rank  and  file. 
Fiske  {American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  207)  says 
20,000.  Johnston  [Campaign  of  1776,  p.  133) 
says  Howe's  effectives  on  August  27  numbered  more 
24,000,  agreeing  with  Carrington  (Battles  of  the 
American  Revolution,  pp.  199-200),  who  siays  that 
Howe  officially  reported  his  strength  to  be  26,247 
rank  and  file,  exclusive  of  DeLancey's  battalion 
of  royalists.  Clinton  said  that  Howe  had  24,404 
effectives  fit  for  duty,  or  a  total  of  2G.980,  not  in- 
cluding officers,  and  that  if  the  latter  were  added 
the  grand  total  should  be  31,625.  Fisher  {Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  1.,  pp.  480-481) 
says  that  Howe  had  34,(514  men,  not  counting 
sailors  and  marines,  saying  that  this  number 
agrees  with  the  report  of  a  spy  and  with  Howe's 
letter  to  his  wife,  wherein  he  gives  his  force  at 
35,000,  See  also  Fisher's  authorities:  Beaston, 
Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  vol. 
vi.,  pp.  44,  '53;  Jones,  New  York  in  the  Revolution, 
vol.  1.,  p.  602 ;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th  se- 
ries, vol.  iv.,  p.  1127;  5th  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27, 
1110,  1531-1532,  vol.-ii.,  p.  131S. 

t  See  Flick,  Loyalism  in  New  York,  chap,  v., 
and  authorities  cited.  See  also  Van  Tyne,  Loyal' 
ists  in  the  Revolution,  p.  168(. 
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from  gaining  any  material  advantage. 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  this  par- 
tisan warfare  consisted  chiefly  of  at- 
tempts .to  blow  lip  the  British  ships, 
and  among  those  who  thus  became  re- 
nowned was  Captain  Silas  Talbot.  He 
had  obtained  command  of  a  fireship 
and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
British  fleet  an  attack  was  made.  Lay- 
ing his  ship  alongside  the  Asia,  a  64, 
and  fastening  the  two  together  with 
grappling  irons,  Talbot  set  fire 
to  the  combustibles  in  his  ship.  He 
waited  to  see  that  the  conflagration 
bad  gained  sufficient  headway  before 
he  attempted  to  escaj)e,  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  received  many  painful  burns. 
He  was  carried  to  the  Jersey  shore 
where  he  received  medical  attention, 
and  upon  his  recovery  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  major.  In 
the  meantime  the  other  ships  of  the 
British  fleet  had  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing the  fireship  from  the  Asia, 
which  was  thus  extricated  from  her 
perilous  situation.  But  this  attack 
warned  the  British  that  greater  pre- 
cautions were  necessary  and  the  ships 
therefore  dropped  down  the  river  and 
anchored  below  the  city* 

Washington  expected  that  the  Brit- 
ish would  attack  by  the  way  of  Long 
Island  and  made  all  his  arrangements 
in  accordance  with  this  supposition. 
General  Greene  was  sent  to  Brooklyn 
to  carefully  study  the  situation,  and 
fortifications  were  erected,  extending 


from  Gowanus  Cove  on  the  south  to 
Wallabout  Bay  on  the  north;*  9,000 
troops,  under  General  Sullivan,  were 
also  sent  to  Brooklyn.  Extending 
from  southwest  to  n'ortheast  across 
the  island  and  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  front  of  the  intrenchments, 
was  a  densely  wo,oded  heights  which 
formed  a  natural  barrier  across  the 
island.  It  was  crossed  by  three  roads : 
one  on  the  left  eastwardly  toward 
Bedford  Hills,  and  thence  by  a  i)ass 
through  Bedford  Hills  to  the  village 
of  Jamaica;  another,  direct  to  Flat- 
bush  in  the  center ;  and  a  third  to  the 
right  of  the  lines  by  Gowanus  Cove  to 
the  Narrows  and  Grave  send  Bay. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  General 
Greene  became  very  ill,  when  General 
Sullivan  was  placed  in  command,  to  be 
succeeded  by  General  Putnam, f  who 
was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  probably  because  of  his 
lack  of  knowledge  that  Putnam  insuffi- 
ciently guarded  the  road  to  Jamaica,  ■ 
and  through  his  negligence  in  this  re- 
spect the  British  were  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  assault  the  Americans  in 
the  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time ; 
those  in  the  rear  being  able  to  ap- 
proach without  opposition. $  The  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  discipline  at  this 
time  resulted  in  only  partial  fulfill- 


*  See  the  account  in  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  Life 
of  Silas  Talbot,  Commodore  in  the  U.  &'.  ^avy,  pp. 
22-30. 


*See  the  description  of  these  works  in  John- 
ston, Campaign  of  1776,  p.  64  et  seq. 

fSee  G.  W.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
157-158;  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  pp.  293- 
294;  Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  i., 
pp.  91G,  12.31;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pj).  274-27.');  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  dreene, 
p.  41. 

t  Jolinston,  Campaign  of  1776,  pp.   149-150. 
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ment  of  orders,  and,  consequently,  the 
roads  wliicli  should  have  been  well  de- 
fended were  practically  without  guard, 
thus  making  chances  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  enemy.* 


General  Philip  (von,  or)  De  Heister 
with  the  center  column  composed  of 
Hessians  lay  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  heights;  General  Grant  with  the 
left  wing  was  to  advance  by  way  of 


Map  op  Brookltn  at  the  time  of  the  REvoLtrTiONARY  War. 
Drawn  by  General  Jeremiah  Johnson. 


Late  in  August,  the  British  force, 
15,000  strong,  with  about  40  cannon, 
made  preparations   for   an   assault,  t 

*  Putnam  afterward  said  that  he  had  paid  horse- 
men .fi.iO  to  patrol  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  suspected  that  Howe  would  attempt  to  flank 
the  Americans.  See  Onderdonk,  Revoltitionary  In- 
cidents of  Long  Island,  pp.  140-142.  See  also 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  276- 
277. 

t  The  particulars  of  the  debarkation  and  later 
movements  are  in  the  reports  and  letters  of  the 


the  lower  road;  and  General  Clinton, 
Earl  Percy,  and  General  Charles 
Cornwallis  were  to  advance  with  the 
right  wing  toward  Jamaica  by  way  of 
the  unprotected  road  previously  men- 
Howes  and  Sir  George  Collyer  (Force,  American 
Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1235-1236).  On 
the  preparations  for  the  battle,  see  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  201-206;  Fisher, 
Struggles  for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p. 
490  et  seq.  and  authorities  cited. 
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tioned,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
American  left,  striking  them  in  flank 
and  cutting  off  retreat.  The  British 
executed  their  plans  with  complete 
success.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  Clin- 
ton's  division  passed  the  narrows  over 
a  marsh  near  the  village  of  New  Lots, 
and,  ascertaining  from  a  sentry  who 
had  been  captured  that  the  Jamaica 
road  was  practically  unguarded  (only 
five  commissioned  officers  having  been 
detailed  as  a  special  patrol*),  hastened 
to  occupy  this  road  and  also  the  Bed- 
ford pass.  General  Sullivan  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Clinton 
had  left  even  the  Flatlands.f  General 
Grant  began  his  advance  at  midnight 
along  the  lower  road  and  early  in  the 
morning  came  into  contact  with  the 
Americans  under  (William  Alex- 
ander) Lord  Stirling.  At  day  break 
De  Heister  also  began  his  advance, 
assaulting  the  troops  on  the  crest  of 
the  hills  under  Colonel  Edward  Hand. 
In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  British 
war  vessels  maintained  a  steady  fire 
upon  «the  fort  at  Red  Hook,  the  object 
being  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Americans  from  the  movements  on 
the  left.  When  Clinton  signalled  that 
he  was  prepared  to  move,  the  whole 
British  line  advanced  to  the  attack, 
forced  the  various  passages  without 
serious  difficulty,  and  gradually  drove 


*  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  297;  Lamb, 
City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.   109. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  31 ;  Carrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  205-206;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p.  495;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  340-341. 


the  Americans  into  the  trap  which  had 
been  laid  for  them. 

Marching  rapidly  through  Bedford, 
Clinton  threw  himself  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  Americans,  who,  being  thus 
caught   between   a   double   fire,   were 
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Plan  of  the  Battle  op  Long  Island. 

either  killed  or  captured.  "  Hemmed 
in  and  entrapped  between  the  British 
and  Hessians,  and  driven  from  one  to 
the  other,  the  Americans  fought  for  a 
time  bravely,  or  rather,  desperately. 
Some  were  cut  down  and  trampled 
by  the  cavalry ;  other  bayonetted  with- 
out mercy  by  the  Hessians.*  Some 
rallied  in  groups  and  made  a  brief 
stand  with  their  rifles  from  rocks  or 
behind  trees.  The  whole  pass  was  a 
scene  of  carnage,  resounding  with  the 
clash  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses, 
the  volleying  of  firearms,  and  the  cries 


*Onderdonk,  Revolutionary  Incidents  of  Suffolk 
and  Kings  Counties,  p.  138.  See  also  the  version 
in  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  59-69. 
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of  the  combatants,  with  now  and  then 
the  dreary  braying  of  the  trumpet."  * 
The  British  swept  down  upon  the 
Americans  in  such  numbers  that  only  a 
few  of  the  latter  were  able  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
fighting  desperately  as  they  went;t 
others  took  refuge  in  the  hills  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  during  the  night ;  but 
the  greater  part  were  either  killed  or 
captured,  among  the  prisoners  be- 
ing General  Sullivan  himself 4  Stir- 
ling's corps,  meanwhile,  was  maintain- 
ing a  steady  front  against  the  British 
column  under  Grant. |1  Realizing  his 
danger,  Stirling  attempted  to  make 
good  his  retreat  to  the  camp,  but  be- 
ing cut  off  by  Cornwallis  and  his 
troops,  he  was  compelled  to  fight  des- 
perately and  sell  himself  as  dearly  as 
possible.  In  the  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed more  than  250  men  perished, 
but  a  part  of  the  troops  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  escape  across  the  Go- 
wanus  Creek.  Lord  Stirling,  how- 
ever, was  made  prisoner.§    Washing- 


ton had  witnessed  the  battle  from  a 
hill  within  the  lines  and  was  greatly 
dejected  by  the  result.  ' '  Good  God !  ' ' 
cried  he,  "  what  brave  fellows  I  must 
this  day  lose !  "  *  The  British  victory 
was  complete,  their  loss  amounting  to 
only  400,  while  the  American  loss  in 
killed,  wouuded,  and  prisoners  was 
about  1,000. 

Had  the  British  been  commanded 
by  any  other  general  than  Howe,  the 
American  works  would  have  been 
stormed  and  a  decisive  defeat  in- 
flicted upon  the  Americans.  Wash- 
ington expected  that  Howe  would  fol- 
low this  course,  but  the  latter  ordered 
his  troops  to  abandon  the  pursuit  and 
to  establish  an  encampment  in  front 
of  the  American  lines,  preparatory  to 
conducting  a  regular  siege. ^  What 
his  idea  in  adopting  this  course  may 


*  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  345. 

t  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110. 

$  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1116,  pp.  139-186; 
Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  32 ;  Fiske,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  p.  208 ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  pp.  277-279. 

II  See  Stirling's  report  in  Force,  American  Ar- 
chives, 5th  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  1245. 

§  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
279-282;  Charles  F.  Adams,  The  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  in  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  iii., 
p.  650  et  seq.;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  110-111;  Johnston,  The  Campaign  of  1776,  p. 
186  et  seq.;  Thomas  W.  Field,  Battle  of  Long 
Island;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution, 
pp.  207-211;  The  Orders  of  Mercer,  Sullivan  and 
Stirling,  in  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  iii., 
p.  302  et  seq. 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.   32-33 ;    Irving,   Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  346-347. 

t  The  loss  of  the  Americans  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated by  many  writers.  Howe  said  Washington's 
losses  totaled  3,300  and  English  his/torians,  such  as 
Massey,  Jesse,  and  Adolphus,  have  taken  his  esti- 
mate without  question,  while  Stedman  places  the 
loss  at  2,000.  American  writers  also  vary  greatly 
in  their  estimates.  Lossing  (Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  604  note),  states  the  loss 
to  have  been  1,650;  Carrington,  970;  Marshall, 
1,000;  Irving,  2,000;  Bancroft.  800;  Sparks,  1,100- 
1,200;  Field,  2,000;  but  Johnston  (Campaign  of 
1776,  p.  202  et  seq.)  quite  conclusively  shows  that 
Washington's  estimate  of  1,000  is  correct.  John- 
ston (p.  195)  states  also  that  the  British  and 
Hessians  lost  about  an  equal  number,  as  does 
Knox  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  August  28  (Brooks, 
Life  of  Knox,  p.  62),  while  Carrington  (p.  212) 
says  that  the  British  loss  was  "just  four  hun- 
dred." 

t  Marshall  discusses  at  length,  and  very  ably, 
the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  Washington's 
attempting  to  defend  Long  Island.  See  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  92-94. 
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have  been,  we  can  never  know ;  per- 
haps he  thought  that  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  his  army  to  assault  the 
Americans  in  front,  or  perhaps  ho 
may  have  thought  that,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  fleet,  and  by  making 
slow  and  steady  progress,  he  could 
capture  the  entire  American  army 
without  great  loss  to  himself.  What- 
ever his  thoughts  may  have  been,  he 
determined  upon  the  latter  course  and 
immediately  began  to  open  intrench- 
ments.*  The  elements,  however, 
again  favored  the  Americans.  During 
the  next  two  days  rain  poured  inces- 
santly, and  a  strong  north  wind  pre- 
vented the  British  ships  from  advanc- 
ing up  the  East  River  and  stationing 
themselves  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  —  a  movement  which  would 
have  rendered  escape  impossible  to  the 
Americans.  Had  the  wind  suddenly' 
shifted  and  the  weather  cleared,  there 
would  have  been  no  possibility  of  es- 
cape. Not  a  moment  could  the  Ameri- 
cans afford  to  lose,  as  it  was  known 
that  Clinton  contemplated  despatch- 
ing a  part  of  his  force  across  the 
Sound  to  menace  New  York.  Wash- 
ington therefore  called  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the 
American  army  should  retreat  before 
it  was  too  late.f    The  evening  of  Au- 


*  The  defeat  of  the  Anierioanis  gave  rise  tc  a 
Loyalists  play  entitled,  "  The  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  a 
Farce,"  for  a  description  of  which  see  Tyler,  Lit- 
erary History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  208-209. 

t  See  Sparks'  ed.  of  Wasliington's  Writings,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  69-71;  Irving.  Life  of  Washington,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  354,    See  also  Johnston's  version  of  the  ori- 


gust  29  was  selected  as  the  time  for 
the  embarkation,  and  Washington 
despatched  a  command  to  Heath  at 
King's  Bridge  ''  to  order  every  flat- 
bottomed  boat  and  other  craft  at 
[his]  post,  fit  for  transporting 
troops,  down  to  New  York  as  soon 
as  possible.  *  *  *  without  the 
least  delay."*  When  preparations 
were  complete,  the  troops  marched 
toward  the  place  of  debarkation, 
but  upon  their  arrival  were  delayed 
there  for  some  hours  because  of 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  ebb  tide. 
Had  the  British  been  aware  of  this, 
the  American  enterprise  would  have 
been  completely  frustrated.  The 
British  were  busily  working  upon 
their  approaches  and  were  so  close  to 
the  American  lines  that  the  blows  of 
their  pickaxes  and  other  instruments 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  This  was 
fortunate,  for  the  noise  counterpoised 
the  sounds  made  by  the  American 
troops. t  The  inclement  weather  de- 
layed the  crossing  of  the  American 
troops  for  several  hours,  but  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th  a  thick  fog  set- 
tled over  the  island  and  prevented  the 
British  from  seeing  the  American 
movement.  Furthermore,  the  wind 
shifted  around  to  the  southwest,  thus 
carrying  away  from  the  British  any 
sounds  made  bv  the  Americans.    The 


gin  of  the  retreat  in  liis  Campaign  of  1776,  pp. 
231-217;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution, 
pp.  214-217;  Livingston,  Life  of  Sullivan,  p.  306. 

*  Force,  American  Archives,  series  v.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
1211;  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  49  (Abbatt's  ed.)  ; 
Johnston,  p.  218. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  37. 
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WASHINGTON'S  VIEW  OF  THE  SITUATION, 


American  soldiers  then  entered  the 
boats  and  were  rapidly  transferred  to 
the  opposite  shore.  So  complete  were 
the  arrangements  that  almost  all  the 
artillery  with  the  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, horses,  wagons,  etc.,  were 
safely  transported  to  New  York.* 
"Washington,  who  had  been  on  his 
horse  for  48  hours  and  had  not  closed 
his  eyes  in  sleep,t  refused  to  leave 
Brooklyn  until  all  the  troops  had 
reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  and 
he  was  the  last  to  be  carried  across 
the  river.:}; 

Leaving  a  considerable  force  in  the 
lower  part  of  Manhattan,  Washington 
encamped  with  the  main  body  on  Har- 
lem Heights,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Island.  There  he  prepared  to  make  a 
stand,  but  at  the  same  time  he  left 
open  a  passage  into  Westchester 
county  so  that  he  might  retreat  if  this 
became  necessary. ||  The  British  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  Long  Island, 
the  ships  of  war  went  up  the  river  and 


*  Carrington,  pp.  217-218. 

t  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1716,  p.  212 ;  Sparks, 
Life  of  Washington,  p.  179. 

+  Mr.  Irving  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
Long  Island  tradition  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  news  of  the  retreat  of  Washington  and 
his  forces  was  prevented  from  reaching  tlie  British 
until  the  next  morning.  See  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  359-3G0.  See  also  Reed,  Life  of  Jo- 
seph Reed,  vol.  i.,  pp.  221-226;  Benjamin  Tall- 
madge's  Memoirs,  pp.  10-11;  Henry  Onderdonk, 
Revolutionary  Incidents  in  Suffolk  and  Kings 
Counties,  pp.  158,  162;  Sedwick,  Life  of  William 
Livingston,  p.  203;  Lossing,  Field-Boole  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  607,  note. 

II  For  the  details  of  the  council  of  war  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  at  which  this  course  of  procedure  was 
adopted,  see  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  374-377. 


anchored  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
city.  Arrangements  were  also  made  by 
the  British  to  pursue  the  defeated  and 
dispirited  Americans.  Writing  to  the 
President  of  Congress  on  September 
2,  Washington  thus  speaks  of  the  situ- 
ation : 

"  Our  situation  is  truly  distressing.  The  check 
our  detachment  sustained  on  the  27th  ultimo  has 
dispirited  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  troops, 
and  filled  their  minds  with  apprehension  and  de- 
spair. The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth  their 
utmost  efforts  to  a  brave  and  manly  opposition  in 
order  to  repair  our  losses,  are  dismayed,  intract- 
able, and  impatient  to  return.  Oreat  numbers  of 
them  have  gone  off;  in  some  instances,  almost  by 
whole  regiments,  by  half  ones,  and  by  companies 
at  a  time.  This  circumstance  of  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  others,  when  fronted  by  a  well  ap- 
pointed enemy,  superior  in  number  to  our  whole 
collected  force,  would  be  sufficiently  disagreeable; 
but,  when  their  example  has  infected  another  part 
of  the  army,  when  their  want  of  discipline,  and 
refusal  of  almost  every  kind  of  restraint  and  gov- 
ernment, have  produced  a  like  conduct  but  too 
common  to  the  whole,  and  an  entire  disregard  of 
that  order  and  subordination  necessary  to  the  well- 
doing of  an  army,  and  which  has  been  inculcated 
before,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment would  admit  of, —  our  condition  be- 
comes still  more  alarming;  and,  with  the  deepest 
concern,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  want  of  con- 
fidence in  tlie  generality  of  the  troops. 

"All  these  circumstances  fully  confirm  the  opin- 
ion I  ever  entertained,  and  which  I  more  than 
once  in  my  letters  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
to  Congress,  that  no  dependence  could  be  put  in 
a  militia  or  other  troops  than  those  enlisted  and 
em.bodied  for  a  longer  period  than  our  regulations 
have  provided.  I  am  persuaded,  and  as  fully  con- 
vinced as  I  am  of  any  one  fact  that  has  happened, 
that  our  liberties  must  of  necessity  be  greatly  haz- 
arded if  not  entirely  lost,  if  their  defence  is  left 
to  any  but  a  standing  army;  I  mean  one  to  exist 
during  the  war.  Nor  would  the  expense,  incident 
to  the  support  of  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  would 
be  competent  to  almost  every  exigency,  far  exceed 
that,  which  is  daily  incurred  by  daily  calling  in 
succor  and  new  enlistments,  which,  when  effected, 
are  not  attended  with  any  good  circumstances. 
Men,  who  have  been  free  and  subject  to  no  con- 
trol, cannot  be  reduced  to  order  in  an  instant; 
and    the   privileges   and    exemptions,    which    they 


Adams.  Rutledge.       Franklin.  Howe. 
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claim  and  will  have,  influence  tlie  conduct  of 
others;  and  the  aid  derived  from  them  is  nearly 
counterbalanced  by  the  disorder,  irregularity,  and 
confusion  they  occasion."  * 

Howe,  supposing  tliat  the  defeat  of 
the  Americans  on  Long  Island  would 
depress  the  minds  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, sent  General  Sullivan  (who  it 
will  be  remembered  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Long  Island)  to  Philadel- 
phia for  the  purpose  of  renewing  over- 
tures for  peace.  Howe  expressed  a 
desire  that  Congress  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  him  as  private  gentle- 
men and  not  in  an  official  capacity. 
After  an  exciting  debate.  Congress 
concluded  to  send  such  a  committee 
upon  whom  the  British  commanders 
might  look  in  whatever  light  they  saw 
fit.  John  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Ed- 
ward Rutledge  were  the  members  ap- 
pointed "  to  receive  the  communica- 
tions of  Lord  Howe."  But  the  con- 
ference held  on  September  11  resulted 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Howes  were  not  authorized  by  Par- 
liament to  do  more  than  receive  what- 
ever form  of  submission  the  colonists 
were  willing  to  make,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  of  Congress 
would  not  listen  to  nor  accept  any 
terms  which  did  not  positively  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the 
colonists. t 


*  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv., 
p.  72;  ibid,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  181-182;  Car- 
rington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  220;  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  361-362.  See 
also  his  letter  of  October  5  to  Patrick  Henry,  in 
Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  iii.,  p.  12 
et  seq. 

t  Parton,    Life   of   Franklin,    vol.    ii.,    pp.    141- 


As  negotiations  failed,  military 
preparations  were  renewed  and  hostil- 
ities were  again  opened.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  undoubtedly  none 
save  Washington  could  have  perse- 
vered in  the  conflict.  He  was  sagaci- 
ous enough  to  see  that  the  struggle 
would  be  tedious  and  painful  and  that 
but  few  brilliant  exploits  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  would  contribute  to 
sustain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country. 
His  force  was  ill-compacted  and  he 
could  not  hope  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
pitched  battle  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess. His  only  hope  was  to  impede 
the  march  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent 
supplies  from  reaching  them,  and  to 
lay  waste  the  country  before  them. 
Until  tlie  battle  of  Long  Island  the 
Americans  had  flattered  themselves 
that  they  would  be  continuously  suc- 
cessful against  the  British,  but  their 
recent  defeat  threw  them  into  a  slough 
of  despondency.  In  this  disheartened 
frame  of  mind  large  numbers  of  the 
militia  abandoned  their  colors  and 
entire  regiments  departed  for  their 
homes.* 


lol;  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  212  et  seq.;  Hil- 
dreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  151;  Lamb,  City  of  Xew  York, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  119-121.  See  also  the  report  of  Lord 
Howe'si  secretary,  Strachey,  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
vol.  Ixxvii.,  p.  759 ;  Force,  American  Archives,  5th 
series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  398,  1329;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp 
40-43;  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  57-58; 
Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  212  et  seq.; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
i.,  chap.  xiv. ;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  308-372;  Sparks'  ed.  of  Franklin's  Works, 
vol.  i.,  p.  412  et  seq.,  vol.  v.,  p.  97  et  seq.;  Trevel- 
yan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258  et  seq.; 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  37  et  seq.,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  73-81,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  440-441,  442,  443-446. 
*  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1776,  p.  227.   See  also 
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NATHAN  HALE;  BIUTISH  LAND  AT  KIP'S  BAY 


Nevertheless,    "Washington    contm- 
iiecl  the  struggle,  using  every  means  in 
his  power  to  hinder  the  advance  of 
the  British.     To  do  this  most  effec- 
tively, it  became  necessary  that  he 
know  the  British  plans.     Lie  accord- 
ingly   applied    to     Colonel    Thomas 
Knowlton*    for    a    volunteer    to    go 
within  the  British  lines  and  act  the 
part  of  a  spy.    Many  volunteered  for 
this  service,  and  from  among  them 
Nathan  Hale  was  selected.     Crossing 
over  to  Long  Island  about  the  middle 
of  September,  he  passed  through  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  and  obtained  the 
information  desired  by  Washington, 
but  while  attempting  to  return  to  the 
American  camp,  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  General  Howe.    Hale  readily 
acknowledged  the  nature  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  on  September  21  was  con- 
victed as  a  spy  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung  the  next  morning.    The  British, 
however,  could  not  rest  content  with 
simply  hanging  Hale  but  must  needs 
disgrace  themselves  by  adding  brutal- 
ity and  harshness.    He  was  denied  the 
attendance  of  a  clergyman,  and  even 
his  letters  to  his  mother  and  other 
members  of  his  family  were  destroyed, 
the  reason  given  by  the  provost  mar- 
shal for  this  last  act  being  that  "  he 
would  not  have  the  rebels  to  know  that 
they  had  a  man  in  their  army  wlio 
could  die  with  so  much  firmness."    In 
accordance    with    his    sentence    Hale 


was  hung,  his  last  words  being:  *'  I 
only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country."* 

Howe  feared  to  bombard  New  York, 
because  such  a  course  would  destroy 
a  large  amount  of  Loyalist  property; 
instead  he  determined  to  make  New 
York  the  headquarters  for  the  army. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  the  ships  up  the 
North  and  East  rivers,  stationing 
them  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
sweep  the  whole  Island  with  their 
fire.  On  September  15,  under  cover 
of  a  cannonade,  he  began  to  land  his 
troops  (including  the  Hessians  under 
Carl  Emil  Kurt  von  Donop)  at  Kip's 
Bay  about  three  miles  above  the  city.f 

At  this  place  the  Americans  had 
thrown  up  intrenchments  and  other 
works:):  which  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  enable  them  to  stoutly  resist  until 
further  reinforcements  could  arrive. 
But  hardly  had  the  British  troops 
landed  when  the  American  troops  in 
the  works  were  seized  with  panic  and 
fled,  in  their  flight  communicating 
their  terror  to  two  Connecticut  bri- 
gades, (those  of  Samuel  H.  Parsons 


Knox's  letter  of  September  5  to  his  wife,  quoted  in 
Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  64, 

*  There  is  a  good  sketch  of  Knowlton's  life  by 
Ashbel  Woodward  in  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Geneological  Reporter  (January,  1861). 


*  See  I.  W.  Stewart,  Life  of  Captain  Nathan 
Hale,  the  Martyr  Spy  of  the  American  Revolution; 
ITolIoway,  Nathan  Hale,  the  Martyr  Hero  (1899)  ; 
Johnston,  Life  of  Nathan  Hale  (1901);  C.  W. 
Brown,  Nathan  Hale;  Partridge,  Nathan  Hale 
(1902)  ;  Lossing,  Two  Spies;  tlie  article  by  Stevens 
in  the  Neio  York  Herald,  November  26,  1893.  See 
also  the  ballad  entitled  Hale  in  the  Bush,  in  F. 
Moore,  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
130-133,  and  in  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  vol.   11.,  pp.    184-186. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  225 ; 
Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  52  (Abbatt's  ed.)  ;  Lowell, 
Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  72. 

t  See  the  description  of  the  various  forts  in 
Johnston,  Campaign  of  11t6,  p.  84  et  seq. 
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and  John  Fellows),  who  had  been  sent 
to  support  the  troops  in  the  intrench- 
ments.*  At  this  point  Washington 
and  Pntnam  rode  forward,  and, 
ashamed  and  mortified  by  the  disorder 
and  confusion  which  met  their  eyes, 
both  generals  put  forth  their  utmost 
exertions  to  rally  the  retreating  mili- 
tia, but  in  vain.f  The  latter  were 
thoroughly  panic-stricken  and  could 
not  be  stopped  —  a  situation  which 
aroused  the  indignation  of  Washing- 
ton. Dashing  his  hat  upon  the 
ground,  he  said,  "Are  these  the  men 
with  which  I  am  to  defend  Amer- 
ica! "  t  In  an  effort  to  check  the 
headlong  flight,  Washington  became 
utterly  regardless  of  his  own  safety 
and  advanced  to  within  80  paces  of 
the  British  troops.  Realizing  that  he 
might  easily  be  captured,  one  of  his 
aides  seized  the  reins  of  his  horse, 
and,  despite  his  remonstrance,  hurried 
him  away  from  his  place  of  danger. || 
Such  moments  as  these  reveal  the 
depth  and  vehemence  of  Washing- 
ton's spirit  when  it  was  thoroughly 
aroused. § 


*  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1176,  pp.  232-236; 
Trevelyan,  A7ne7ican  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  297- 
298;  Johnston,  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  pp.  31- 
36;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  610-611;  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  66-67; 
Lamb,  City  or  New  York,  vol.   ii.,  p.    123. 

t  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  pp.  308-309; 
Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  186. 

t  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  52  (Abbatt's  ed.)  ;  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  379. 

II  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  152-r53;  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  225-226;  Jones, 
New  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  604;  Ford's 
ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv.,  p.  407; 
Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  164. 

f  General  Greene  says:    "  We  made  a  miserable, 


In  consequence  of  •  this  disaster, 
orders  were  given  to  evacuate  New 
York  immediately,*  l)ut  the  retreat 
was  not  effected  without  loss,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  away  a  large 
portion  of  the  baggage,  provisions 
and  military  stores.  In  addition, 
all  the  heavy  artillery  was  abandoned. 
Moreover,  had  not  the  British  army 
been  delayed  at  Murray  Hill  for  re- 
freshments, the  entire  force  under 
Putnam,  at  this  time  marching  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  island,  would  have 
been  entirely  cut  off.  It  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  "  Mrs.  Murray 
saved  the  American  army. ' '  f    After 


disorderly  retreat  from  New  York,  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  the  militia,  who  ran  at  the  appearance 
of  the  enemy's  advanced  guard.  Fellows'  and  Par- 
sons' brigades  ran  away  fronr  about  fifty  men,  and 
left  his  Excellency  on  the  ground,  within  eighty 
yards  of  the  enemy,  so  vexed  at  the  infamous  con- 
duct of  his  troops,  that  he  sought  death  rather 
than  life." — Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii., 
p.  380  note.  See  also  the  letters  of  John  Adams 
regarding  the  cowardice  of  the  New  England 
troops,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  254-257. 

*  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv., 
p.  91. 

t  Mary  Lindley,  the  wife  of  Robert  Murray,  in- 
vited Howe  and  his  officers  to  lunch,  and  served 
them  with  so  plentiful  and  excellent  a  repast  that 
Howe  whiled  away  two  hours  or  more  at  the  table 
and  thus  gave  the  American  troops  time  to  es- 
cape. See  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  45;  Thacher,  Mili- 
tary Journal,  pp.  59-60;  Fisher,  Struggle  for 
American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  517-518;  John- 
ston, Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  p.  39  et  seq.; 
Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii..  pp.  125-127. 
Johnston  says  that  while  the  incident  may  have 
occurred,  it  is  a  poor  explanation  of  Howe's  fail- 
ure to  cut  off  the  American  troops  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  island.  Johnston  thinks  that  it  was 
more  probable  that  Howe  knew  nothing  about  the 
troops  which  were  trying  to  escape,  believing  that 
his  early  morning  movements  had  cleared  the  city 
of  all  the  Americans.  See  also  Livingston,  Life 
of  Putnam,  pp.  310-311. 
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FIRE  li^   NEW   YOEK   CITY. 


the  evacuation  by  the  Americans,  the 
British  troops  entered  the  city  and 
were  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
Loyalists,  between  whom  and  the  pa- 
triots existed  the  most  bitter  feeling. 
This  bitterness  was  most  terribly  ex- 
emplified by  an  accident  which 
occurred  after  the  evacuation.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  of  September  21, 
when  Hale  reached  New  York,  a  fire 


stroyed.  Because  of  the  hostile  feel- 
ing, the  *'  Sons  of  Liberty  "  were  ac- 
cused of  firing  the  city  with  the  object 
of  driving  out  the  British  army,  and 
during  the  conflagration  several  per- 
sons who  were  suspected  were  thrown 
into  the  blazing  buildings  by  the 
British  soldiers.* 

The  day  after  the  affair  at  Kip's 
Bay,  Washington  had  the  satisfaction 


broke  out  in  the  city,  and,  because  of 
the  dryness  of  the  season  and  a  high 
south  wind,  a  large  part  of  the  city 
was  destroyed,  more  than  500  build- 
ings, including  Trinity  Church,  being 
consumed.*  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
exertions  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
the  whole  city  might  have  been  de- 


of  seeing  some  troops  act  in  an  en- 
tirely different  manner.  On  the  16th, 
the  day  after  the  British  occupied 
New  York,  a  detachment  under  Col- 


*  See  Dr.  Berrian,  History  of  Trinity  Church, 
pp.  144-145 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  p.  613,  note. 


*  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
309  et  seq.;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  153;  Gordon, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  330  (ed.  1788); 
Jones,  A'eit)  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
611;  Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  462-463,  466,  524.  548,  820;  Stedman,  Ameri- 
can War,  vol.  i.,  p.  209 ;  Lamb,  City  of  j\"ew  York, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  135-136. 
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onel  Knowltoii,  supported  by  troops 
under  Major  Andrew  Leitch,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  British.     The  Ameri- 
cans,   throwing    themselves    into    tlio 
conflict  with  great  spirit,  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  British,  being  recalled 
from  the  pursuit  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.     This  affair  was  known 
as  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights.*  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Americans,  how- 
ever, both  Major  Leitch  and  Colonel 
Knowlton  received  mortal  wounds  in 
the     conflict.!       Washington     highly 
praised    Colonel    Knowlton    for    his 
bravery,  saying  that  ' '  he  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  country."  t     The 
effect   upon    the   Americans    of    this 
action  with  the  British  was  wonder- 
ful, as  it  reanimated  the  spirits  of  the 
whole  army.  1 1   The  British  loss  was  70 
killed    and    200    wounded   while    the 
Americans  lost  but  80  in  both  killed 
and  wounded,  g 


*  For  details  see  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1776, 
pp.  2-16-262.  See  also  the  same  author's  Battle  of 
Harlem  Heights,  pp.  44-91  and  the  chapters  in 
"  Previous  Versions  "  and  "Additional  References 
to  the  Site  of  the  Battlefield;"  C'arrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  228-231;  Trevelyan,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  300-305;  William  R. 
Shepherd,  The  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  in  Half- 
Moon  series;  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  pp. 
312-317;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  46  et 
seq.;  E.  C.  Benedict,  The  Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
128-132. 

t  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  53  (Abbatt's  ed.)  ;  Loss- 
ing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  612; 
Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  187-188. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  388. 

II  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  46-47 ;  F.  V.  Greene, 
Life  of  Greene,  p.  48. 

§  John-ston.  Campaign  of  i776\  ])p.  2.")!)-2Gl ; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
i.,  p.  520. 


As   Washington   was    strongly   en- 
trenched  at   Harlem  Heights,  Howe 
deemed  it  imprudent  to  make  an  at- 
tack, and  for  the  next  three  weeks  re- 
mained inactive  on  the  plains  below.* 
He  wrote  to  the  ministry  that  "  the 
enemy  is  too  strongly  posted  to  be  at- 
tacked in  front  and  innumerable  diffi- 
culties are  in  the  way  of  turning  him 
upon  either  side."t    At  tliis  time  the 
American     army    was     considerably 
weakened    by    sickness     among    the 
soldiers,  and  as  there  were  no  suit- 
able hospital  arrangements,  the  suf- 
fering soldiers  were  under  the  neces- 
sity   of    securing    such    accommoda- 
tions    as     could    be     found     in     the 
neighborhood  —  barns,      stables,      or 
even     the     roadside.       Consequently, 
desertions   became  frequent,   and   as 
there    was    little    discipline    in    the 
army,  there  was  a  general  tendency 
to  disobey  orders  and  to  engage  in 
plundering  and  various  other  scandal- 
ous actions.:}:    In  addition,  the  enlist- 
ments of  a  great  portion  of  the  troops 
were  now  about  to  expire.    If  allowed 
to  go  into  effect,  this  would  result  in 
the  practical  dissolution  of  the  whole 
army.        Washington      had      always 
remonstrated  against  these  short  en- 
listments as  being  a  ruinous  policy, 
and  on  September  24,  borrowing  **  a 


*  On  the  19th  of  September,  Lord  and  General 
Howe  issued  a  Declaration  addre?^sed  to  tlie 
people,  requesting  them  to  abandon  the  struggle 
and  return  to  their  allegiance.  See  Lamb,  City 
of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  138. 

t  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137; 
Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,   pp.   188-189. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  231- 
233;   Reed,  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 
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few  moments  from  the  hours  allotted 
to  sleep,"  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  showing  the 
vexatious  conditions  under  which  he 
was  laboring.*  He  pointed  out  the  in- 
efficiency, insubordination,  confusion, 
etc.,  caused  by  the  system  under  which 
the  army  was  then  operating,  and 
after  indicating  what  to  him  seemed 
the  only  effectual  remedy,  he  con- 
cluded the  letter  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  There  is  no  situation  upon  earth  less  envi- 
able, or  more  distressing,  than  that  person's,  wlio 
is  at  the  head  of  troops  regardless  of  order  and 
discipline,  and  unprovided  with  almost  every  ne- 
cessity. In  a  word,  the  difficulties,  which  have 
for  ever  surrounded  me  since  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  and  kept  my  mind  constantly  upon  the 
stretch;  the  wounds,  which  my  feelings  as  an  of- 
ficer have  received  by  a  thousand  things  that  have 
happened  contrary  to  my  expectations  and  wishes ; 
the  effect  of  my  own  conduct,  and  present  ap- 
pearance of  things,  so  little  pleasing  to  myself  as 
to  render  it  a  matter  of  no  surprise  to  me  if  I 
should  stand  capitally  censured  by  Congress; 
added  to  a  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  gov- 
ern an  army  composed  of  such  discordant  parts, 
and  under  such  a  variety  of  intricate  and  perplex- 
ing circumstances; — induce  not  only  a  belief,  but 
a  thorough  conviction  in  my  mind,  that  it  will 
be  impossible,  unless  there  be  a  thorough  change 
in  our  military  system,  for  me  to  conduct  matters 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  which  is  all  the  recompense  I  aim  at,  or 
ever  wished  for."  * 

Before  he  had  written  this  letter, 
however,  his  previous  expostulations 
had  resulted  in  effecting  the  remedy 
which  he  so  earnestly  advocated.  On 
September  16,  1776,  resolutions  were 


passed  by  Congress  to  the  effect  that 
the  army  should  be  entirely  reorgan- 
ized and  placed  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing.*    The  various   States  were   re- 
quested to  furnish  eighty-eight  bat- 
talions, according  to  their  ability  — 
three   to   be   raised   in   New   Hamp- 
shire, fifteen  in  Massachusetts,  two  in 
Rhode  Island,   eight   in   Connecticut, 
four  in  New  York,  four  in  New  Jersey, 
twelve  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Dela- 
ware,  eight  in   Maryland,   fifteen   in 
Virginia,  nine  in  North  Carolina,  six 
in  South  Carolina,  and  one  in  Geor- 
gia.    ''  The  pay  of  the  officers  was 
raised.    The  troops  which  engaged  to 
serve  throughout  the  war  were  to  re- 
ceive a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  and 
a  hundred   acres   of  land,   besides   a 
yearly  suit  of  clothes  while  in  service. 
Those    who    enlisted    but    for    three 
years,    received   no   bounty   in   land. 
The  bounty  to  officers  was  on  a  higher 
ratio.t    The  States  were  to  send  com- 
missioners  to   the   army   to    arrange 
with  the  commander-in-chief  as  to  the 
appointment  of  officers  in  their  quotas ; 
but,   as   they  might   occasionally   be 
slow  in  complying  with  this  regula- 
tion, Washington  was  empowered  to 
fill  up  vacancies. ' '  % 

Though  every  moment  of  his  time 
was  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, Washington  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  powerful  enemy  opposing  him. 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  51. 

t  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv., 
p.  110;  ibid,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  190-191. 
See  also  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
166-167. 


*  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.,  p.  357. 

t  A  colonel  was  to  receive  500  acres;  a  major 
400;  a  captain,  300;  a  lieutenant,  200;  and  an 
ensign,   150.     See  Hildreth,  vol.   iii.,  pp.   163-165. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  391. 
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The  inactivity  of  Howe's  troops,  who 
were  in  excellent  condition  and 
well  supplied  with  all  necessities, 
greatly  perplexed  Washington,  then 
anxiously  awaiting  indications  of  a 
movement  on  Howe 's  part.  The  latter 
had  already  determined  upon  a 
change  in  his  plan  of  operations.  He 
sent  some  of  his  warships  up  the  Hud- 
son (which  in  spite  of  the  American 
batteries,  finally  succeeded  in  passing) 
to  intercept  Washington's  communi- 
cations and  to  prevent  supplies  from 
reaching  him  from  across  the  river. 
Leaving  behind  a  considerable  force 
to  protect  New  York,  Howe  then 
transferred  the  remainder  of  his  army 
to  Pell's  Point,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  occupied  a  position  on  the 
neighboring  heights  of  New  Rochelle. 
From  this  point,  after  receiving 
strong  reinforcements  of  Hessians 
and  W^aldeckers  under  General  Wil- 
helm  von  Knyphausen  and  Captain 
Johann  Ewald,  Howe  planned  to 
attack  Washington's  rear  at  Throck- 
morton's or  Throg's  Neck,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  cut  off  all  communication 
either  by  land  or  water,  and  thus 
to  bring  on  a  general  action.*  Wash- 
ington thereupon  called  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  it  was  decided,  in  order 
to  defeat  this  plan,  to  abandon  York 
Island   and  to   advance  into   the   in- 


*  For  the  disposition  of  the  various  brigades, 
see  Carrington.  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  234- 
236.  See  also  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  59,  62,  64; 
Force,  Amei-ican  Archives,  oth  series,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
1117-1118;  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  75-76;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
138-139. 
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terior.*  But  while  the  evacuation  was 
under  consideration,  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  a  garrison  should 
be  left  in  Fort  Washington.  This 
measure  at  first  seemed  of  little  use, 
as  the  British  had  complete  command 
of  the  river.  Botli  Washington  and 
Lee  strongly  urged  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  retain  the  fort;  but 
Greene  considered  it  most  advisable, 
deeming  the  fort  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  any  forces  sent  against  it 
by  the  British.  After  much  argu- 
ment, a  majority  of  the  council  of 
war  agreed  to  retain  the  fort  as 
long  as  possible.!  It  was  also  sup- 
posed that,  if  matters  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  garrison  were  compelled 
to  evacuate,  they  could  make  their  es- 
cape by  crossing  the  river.  Congress 
also  expressed  their  opinion  *'  that 
Fort  Washington  should  be  retained 
as  long  as  possible,"  and  in  accord- 


*  Bancroft  (vol.  v.,  p.  69)  says  that  the  origin 
of  the  American  retreat  has  been  industriously 
misrepresented.  Stedman  {American  War,  vol.  i., 
p.  211)  says  that  the  movement  originated  with 
Lee,  and  Reed  (Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  p.  251) 
follows  Stedman.  Gordon  (American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  337-338)  also  says  that  Lee  prevented 
Washington  from  being  entrapped  hy  the  British. 
The  retreat  was  more  than  half  executed  before 
Lee  arrived,  however,  as  is  evidenced  by  5mall- 
wood's  acknowledgement  on  October  12  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  orders  to  retire  (Force,  American  Ar- 
chives, vol.  ii.,  p.  1014),  which  is  confirmed  by 
Heath's  journal  of  the  same  day  (Heath's  Mem- 
oirs, p.  76 ) ,  by  Colonel  Ewing's  note  to  the  Mary- 
land Council  of  Safety,  October  13  (Force,  p. 
1025),  and  bv  Reed's  letter  to  his  wife  on  the 
same  day  (Reed,  Reed,  vol.  i.,  p.  244). 

t  See  the  records  of  the  council  meeting  in  Car- 
rington, p.  237.  See  also  F.  V.  Greene,  Life 
of  Greene,  p.  49:  Sparks.  Life  of  Washington,  p. 
195;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  409- 
410. 
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ance  with  the  decision  of  the  council 
of  war  a  force  of  3,000  men  was  left 
in  the  fort,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Eobert  Magaw. 

Washington  now  found  it  necessary 
to  retire,  but  as  the  army  was  defi- 
cient in  every  description  of  trans- 
portation vehicles,  this  was  a  most 
laborious  and  tedious  operation. 
Nevertheless,  he  retreated  in  the  best 
manner  possible  and  gradually  moved 


toward  White  Plains,  maintaining  his 
army  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Brit- 
ish column  and  separated  from  it  only 
by  the  Bronx  River.*  On  October  26 
Washington  established  his  camp  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Bronx,  the  right 
flank  being  covered  by  a  bend  in  the 
river.    On  Chatterton's  Hill,  in  a  line 


with  his  right  wing  but  separated 
from  it  by  the  Bronx,  W^ashington 
posted  a  force  of  1,600  men  under 
General  Alexander  McDougall.*  Be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  the  two 
forces,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred, 
the  advantage  resting  chiefly  with  the 
British;  yet  these  skirmishes  were  of 
great  service  to  the  Americans  as  they 
thus  became  accustomed  to  face  the 
British  soldiers  without  fear.  On 
October  28  the  British  force  estab- 
lished itself  in  front  of  Washington's 
line,  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
drawing  him  out.f  Howe  had  ob- 
served the  detachment  of  American 
troops  on  Chatterton's  Hill  and  or- 
dered his  forces  to  dislodge  them. 
After  a  short  action,  this  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Hessians,  under  Colo- 
nel Johann  Gottlieb  Rail ;  the  loss  was 
about  equal,  the  British  losing  about 
230,  and  the  Americans  about  150. 
This  action  is  known  as  the  battle  of 
White  Plains.J 


*  On  the  retreat,  see  Johnston,  Campaign  of 
1776,  pp.  263-273.  See  also  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp. 
65-67    (Abbatt's  ed.). 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  238- 
239. 

t  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  320. 

t  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  76-77; 
Johnston,  Campaign  of  1776,  pp.  274-275;  Gordon, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  339-342 ;  Trevel- 
yan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii..  p.  312  et  seq.; 
Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  i.,  pp.  210-215; 
Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141;  Carring- 
ton, Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  240-241 ; 
Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  68-7 1  (  Abbatt's  ed. )  ;  Jones, 
New  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  001;  Loss- 
ing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  616- 
617;  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  72;  Force,  Ameri- 
can Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  991,  1025, 
1168,  1188,  1202-1203,  1205,  1240,  1270,  1284.  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  472-473,  543,  547,  576,  654,  922.  925;  Reed, 
Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  1.,  pp.  246-247.  Sparks 
(  Life  of  Washington,  p.  196)  says,  "  The  American 
loss  has  been  variously  represented.     According  to 
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Washington  now  expected  that  Howe 
would  make  a  general  assault,  but 
the  latter  seems  to  have  had  no  such 
intention.  While  Howe  procrastinated, 
Washington  occupied  the  neighboring 
heights  of  North  Castle,  and  two  or 
three  days  afterward,  when  Howe  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  he  found  that 
Washington  was  too  strongly  en- 
trenched to  be  dislodged  without 
great  loss  to  himself.*  He  therefore 
changed  his  plans.  Ascertaining  that 
he  could  not  draw  Washington  into  a 
general  engagement,  Howe  withdrew 
his  army  toward  the  Hudson  and 
Kingsbridge.  Clearly  perceiving  that 
the  British  plan-  would  be  to  invest 
Fort  Washington,  to  pass  the  Hudson, 
then  to  carry  the  war  into  New  Jer- 
se}^,  and  finally  to  attempt  the  reduc- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  Washington 
made  his  arrangements  so  as  to  com- 
pletely frustrate  the  British  designs. 
He  left  General  Lee  at  the  head  of 
about  4,000  troops  (including  the  New 
England  militia,  whose  term  of  en- 
listment was  about  to  expire)  and  then 
ordered  all  the  forces  west  of  the 
Hudson  to  make  a  tedious  circuit  and 
cross  the  river  at  King's  Ferry,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Highlands.  He 
was  unable  to  cross  lower  down,  be- 
cause the  ships  of  the  enemy  occupied 
that  part  of  the  river.  He  next  vis- 
ited the  posts  in  the  Highlands,  or- 


dered fresh  works  to  be  erected,  and, 
having  crossed  the  river,  joined  the 
main  army  at  Hackensack.* 

Meanwhile,  Howe  had  begun  the 
investment  of  Fort  Washington,  and 
resolved  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
works  from  several  different  points. 
Washington  had  always  doubted  the 
propriety  of  maintaining  this  post, 
but  had  not  given  any  positive  orders 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  leaving  the  mat- 
ter to  Greene's  discretion,  he  being 
upon  the  ground.f  Now,  however,  it 
was  too  late  to  evacuate  the  fort,  as 
the  troops  could  not  effect  a  retreat 
in  their  present  situation.  Howe 
summoned  Colonel  Magaw  to  surren- 
der the  fort,  but  received  the  reply 
that  the  Americans  intended  to  defend 
the  post  to  the  'Mast  extremity."  | 
About  the  moment  the  assault  began, 
AVashington,  Putnam,  Mercer,  and 
Greene  were  on  the  point  of  putting 
off  from  the  Jersey  shore  for  a  final 
visit  to  Fort  Washington,  chiefly  to 
decide  upon  the  advisability  of  at- 
tempting to  hold  it.  But  before  they 
reached  the  other  side,  the  threatened 
attack  on  the  fort  had  begun  and  it 
was  thought  best  that  all  should  re- 
turn. 1 1      Earlv    on    the    mornina:    of 


the  return  made  by  General  Howe  himself,  the 
prisoners  were  four  officers  and  thirty-five  privates. 
The  number  killed  was  not  known." 

*  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv., 
p.  151;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  71-74;  Irving,  Life 
of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  422  et  seq. 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
245-247;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  v.,  pp.  4,  8,  24;  Force,  American  Archives, 
5th  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10&4,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  555,  557, 
500,  620,  630,  639,  657;  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  75- 
76  (Abbatt's  ed.). 

t  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  52-55. 

t  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1776,  p.  278. 

II  See  the  letter  written  by  General  Greene  to 
Colonel  Knox  in  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  73-74, 
and  in  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1776,  pt.  ii.,  pp. 
100-101,  quoted  from   Frank  S.  Drake's  Life  and 
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November  16,  the  assault  began.  The 
defence  was  sustained  with  great  in- 
trepidity,  and  it  was   not  until   the 


BoPmay  i.  Co  A/y 


Correspondence  of  Henry  Knox.  Washington  had 
also  started  the  evening  before  to  inspect  the  camp, 
but  returned.  He  says :  "  I  had  partly  crossed 
the  North  River  when  I  met  General  Putnam  and 
General  Greene,  who  were  just  returning  from 
thence,  and  they  informed  me  that  the  troops 
were  in  high  spirits  and  would  make  a  good  de- 


Britisli  and  Hessians  under  Rail  and 
Knyphausen  had  lost  400  men  that  the 
outworks  were  taken.  When  the 
enemy  had  advanced  to  within  100 
yards  of  the  fort,  Magaw  could  not 
persuade  his  soldiers  to  man  the 
lines;  furthermore,  fearing  that  be- 
cause of  their  crowded  condition  in 
the  fort  they  would  become  a  better 
target  for  the  British  artillery, 
Magaw  deemed  it  a  wise  course  to 
surrender.  Hence  the  whole  force, 
numbering  about  2,700,  together  with 
all  the  artillery  and  munitions  of 
war,  was  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  Knyphausen.* 

*'  Washington,  surrounded  by  sev- 
eral of  his  officers,  had  been  an 
anxious  spectator  of  the  battle  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson. 
Much  of  it  was  hidden  from  him  by 


fense,  and  it  being  late  at  night  I  returned."  See 
Carrington,  p.  249;  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam, 
p.  324;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  200;  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  449. 

*  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  348 
et  seq. ;  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp. 
78-84;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  1-9;  Hildreth, 'vol.  iii.,  pp.  155-156;  Sparks' 
ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv.,  p.  183 ; 
Jones,  Neiv  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
62(>;  Stedman,  Amei-ican  War,  vol.  i.,  p.  217; 
Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  77-78  (Abbatt's  ed. )  ;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  v.,  pp.  75-80;  Fiske,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  219-221  ;  Drake,  Life  of  Knox. 
pp.  33-34 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  619-621;  Force,  American  Archives, 
5th  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  707,  856,  1071,  1233-1234, 
1429-1430.  Carnington  says  that  the  sitores  cap- 
tured embraced  shot,  shell,  2,800  muskets,  400,000 
cartridges,  161  cannon  of  all  sizes  and  several  hun- 
dred tents. —  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  251. 
See  also  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  142- 
144,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  fort  was  betrayed, 
the  traitor  several  years  later  acknowledging  his 
treason  in  a  letter  which  has  since  been  well  au- 
thenticated. 
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the  intervening  hills  and  forest;  but 
the  roar  of  the  cannonry  from  the 
valley  of  the  Harlem  River,  the  sharp 
and  incessant  reports  of  rifles,  and  the 
smoke  rising  above  the  tree-tops,  told 
him  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
assault  was  received  at  various  points, 
and  gave  him  for  a  time  a  hope  that 
the  defence  might  be  successful.  The 
action  about  the  lines  to  the  south  lay 
open  to  him,  and  could  be  distinctly 
seen  through  a  telescope;  and  noth- 
ing encouraged  him  more  than  the 
gallant  style  in  which  Cadwalader, 
with  an  inferior  force,  maintained  his 
position.  When  he  saw  him,  however, 
assailed  in  flank,  the  line  broken,  and 
his  troops,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
retreating  to  the  fort,  he  gave  up  the 
game  as  lost.  The  worst  sight  of  all 
was  to  behold  his  men  cut  down  and 
bayoneted  by  the  Hessians  while  beg- 
ging quarter.  It  is  said  so  completely 
to  have  overcome  him,  that  he  wept 
'  with  the  tenderness  of  a  child.'  "  * 
The  surrender  of  Fort  Washington 
rendered  Fort  Lee  untenable,  and 
Washington  accordingly  directed  that 
it  be  evacuated  and  that  the  military 
stores  there  be  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety.f  Before  this  could  be  done, 
however,  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a  body 
of  British  troops  landed  on  the  Jersey 
shore  six  or  seven  miles  above  Fort 
Lee,  incidentally  for  the  purpose  of 


capturing  the  garrison  at  that  post  by 
enclosing  it  between  the  Hudson  and 
Ilackensack  rivers.  The  retreat  was 
hastened  as  much  as  possible  and  the 
troops  succeeded  in  reaching  a  place 
of  safety,  but  the  heavy  cannon  and 
military  stores  were  abandoned  to  the 
British.* 

Because  of  the  situation  of  the  Brit- 
ish at  this  time,  Washington  could 
devise  no  plan  by  which  the  passage 
of  the  river  could  be  successfully  dis- 
puted, and  his  safest  and  most  prudent 
course  seemed  to  be  to  make  as  great 
a  show  of  resistance  as  possible  until 
his  stores  were  removed  from  the 
other  side,  and  then  to  cross  the  Pas- 
saic and  take  post  at  Newark.  At  this 
latter  post,  Washington  remained  for 
several  days,  during  which  he  made 
the  most  urgent  entreaties  for  rein- 
forcements from  different  sections 
where  troops  could  be  raised.  He 
also  addressed  several  urgent  re- 
quests to  General  Lee,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  left  with  a 
strong  force  at  New  Castle,  to  march 
his  forces  to  the  southward  with  all 
possible  speed  and  join  the  main 
army.f  The  prospect  now  before 
Washington  was  most  gloomy,  as  his 


*  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  453. 
See  also  the  account  of  the  battle  by  Edward  F. 
DeLancey  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History 
(February,  1877). 

t  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  164,  183;  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  GO. 


*  Force,  Aryierican  Archives,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1242- 
1243;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144- 
145;  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  pp.  325-326; 
Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  81-82;  Fisher,  Struggle  for 
American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  p.  535;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.   16-17. 

t  George  H.  Morse,  Treason  of  Charles  Lee,  pp. 
47,  48,  187-193.  See  also  the  correspondence  be- 
twee  Lee  and  Heath  in  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  SO- 
BS   ( Abbatt's  ed. ) . 
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own  letters  indicate,*  for  his  army 
was  reduced  to  about  3,000  men  (the 
larger  part  of  whom  were  dispirited, 
poorly  clothed,  and  without  sufficient 
tents  to  shelter  them  from  the  ap- 
proaching winter),  and  to  make  mat- 
ters still  worse,  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  lukewarm  if  not  hostile  popula- 
tion. Besides,  the  Americans  had  no 
cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Connecticut  militia  under  Major 
Elisha  Sheldon.  Washington  was 
evidently  very  doubtful  of  the  out- 
come of  the  war  and  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  this  time  said:  "If  every  nerve 
is  not  strained  to  recruit  the  new 
army  with  all  possible  expedition,  I 
think  the  game  is  pretty  nearly  up. ' '  t 
Beside  their  lack  of  cavalry  and 
sufficient  munitions  to  equip  the  infan- 
try, the  American  army  was  ill-pro- 
vided with  artillery.  The  New  Jersey 
militia,  consisting  of  about  1,000  men, 
were  considered  to  be  quite  unreliable, 
and  as  a  further  cause  for  alarm,  the 
term  of  service  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  veteran  troops  was  about  to  ex- 
pire, so  that,  unless  Washington  re- 
ceived large  reinforcements,  it  was 
feared  that  there  would  be  no  army 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  army  numbered  about  20,000 
veteran  troops,  in  excellent  condition, 
well  supplied  with  cavalry,  and  su- 
premely confident  because  of  past  vic- 


*  See  his  letters  to  his  brother,  in  Irving,  Life 
of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  456-458. 

t  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv., 
p.  231.  See  also  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  23  et  seq. 


tories  that  they  would  shortly  subdue 
the  rebellion. 

At  this  time  the  neighboring  States 
seem  to  have  been  panic-stricken  by 
the  proximity  of  the  two  armies,  many 
of  the  people  fearing  on  the  one  hand 
that  if  they  refused  to  succor  the 
American  troops,  they  would  be 
classed  as  Loyalists  and  suffer  in  con- 
sequence; while  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  aided  the  American  troops  and 
the  British  should  finally  conquer, 
they  would  be  in  an  equally  perilous 
situation,  for  undoubtedly  the  British 
would  severely  punish  such  actions. 
Washington  really  had  little  to  fear 
from  these  people,  however;  it  was 
the  lukewarm  who  chiefly  concerned 
him.  He  feared  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  sedition  on  the  part  of  the 
disaffected,  who  would  do  everything 
possible  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Even  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey,  an  insurrection 
was  about  to  break  out,  and  Washing- 
ton was  compelled  to  send  a  part  of 
his  army  to  overawe  the  insurrec- 
tionists. The  consternation  among 
the  people  communicated  itself  to  the 
governments  in  the  neighboring 
States;  each  seemed  to  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  securing  its  own  safety 
and  refusing  to  aid  the  others  or  to 
combine  with  others  to  offer  united 
resistance.  The  presence  of  a  vic- 
torious royal  army  had  to  a  great 
extent  dissipated  the  fear  which  had 
previously  inspired  the  Loyalists; 
and  they  began  to  commit  all  man- 
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ner  of  outrages  against  the  inliabit- 
ants  who  still  clung  to  the  patriot 
cause.  In  this  gloomy  state  of  affairs, 
the  English  commissioners  became 
bolder  in  their  proclamations  to  the 
people.  On  November  30,  1776,  they 
issued  a  third  proclamation  expressly 
ordering  that  all  persons  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  royal  gov- 
ernment should  disband  immediately 
and  return  to  their  homes;  that  all 
those  who  exercised  magistracies  or 
were  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
levying  of  money,  the  raising  of 
troops,  the  building  or  equipping  of  a 
navy,  or  the  imprisoning  or  molesting 
his  majesty's  subjects  "  to  desist  and 
cease  from  all  such  treasonable  act- 
ings and  doings,  and  to  relinquish  all 
such  usurped  power  and  authority." 
As  an  incentive  to  acquiesce  in  these 
demands,  the  English  commissioners 
promised  that  "  all  those  who  should 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
proclamation  appear  before  any  gov- 
ernor, or  lieutenant-governor,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army 
in  America,  or  any  officer  in  command 
of  any  division  of  the  same,  and  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  proclamation  and 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  engage 
in  no  further  insurrectionist  move- 
ment, and  would  not  take  up  arms,  or 
encourage  others  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  authority  of  his  majesty, 
should  obtain  full  and  free  pardon  of 
all  treasonable  acts  previously  com- 
mitted. ' '  The  effect  of  this  proclama- 
tion was  very  gratifying  to  the  Brit- 


ish, for  many  availed  themselves  of 
this  offer.* 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced 
toward  Newark,  Wasliington  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  that  town  and  to 
retreat  to  New  Brunswick,  then  a 
small  village  on  the  Raritan  River,  f 
Shortly  after  he  reached  that  place, 
the  term  of  service  of  the  levies 
from  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  ex- 
pired, and  even  the  influence  of 
AVashington  himself  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  them  to  continue 
in  the  Continental  service,  t  In- 
cluding all  the  reinforcements  re- 
ceived up  to  this  time,  Washington's 
army  now  numbered  only  about  4,000 
men, II  and  as  the  British  still  con- 
tinued to  press  him  on  the  rear,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  retire,  dis- 
puting every  inch  of  the  ground  over 
which  he  passed.  According  to  Sted- 
man,  ''  On  the  7th  of  December  our 
army  marched  from  Brunswick,  at 
four  o  'clock  in  the  morning,  and  about 
the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon  ar- 
rived at  Princeton.  This  place  Gen- 
eral Washington,  in  person,  with  Stir- 
ling's brigade,  left  not  one  hour  be- 
fore the  British  arrived.  At  Prince- 
ton, the  British  General  waited  seven- 
teen hours,  marched  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  arrived  at 


*  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  539  et  seq. ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  iii.,  p.  27  et  seq. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
3<8-39;  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  327. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  15. 

II  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv., 
p.   197. 
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Trenton  at  fonr  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, just  when  the  last  boat  of 
General  Washington 's  embarkation 
crossed  the  river,  as  if  he  had  calcu- 
lated, it  was  observed,  with  great 
accuracy,  the  exact  time  necessary  for 
his  enemy  to  make  his  escape." 

While  Washington  was  in  camp  at 
Trenton,  his  army  was  augmented  by 
a  force  of  2,000  Pennsylvania  troops, 
which  had  been   raised   in   Philadel- 
phia, principally  by  General  Thomas 
Mifflin.      Somewhat     encouraged     by 
this,   Washington   planned   to   attack 
the  British,  but  learning  that  Corn- 
wallis  had  received  large  reinforce- 
ments, he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  idea,  and  on  December  8  crossed 
the  Delaware,  placing  that  river  be- 
tween himself  and  the  British  army. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  British,  he 
took  the  precaution  of  collecting  all 
the    boats    on    the    Delaware    for    a 
distance     of     seventy     miles     above 
Philadelphia  and  as  far  as  possible 
on    the    south    side    of    the    river.* 
He    hoped    thereby    to    prevent    the 
British    from    making    an    immedi- 
ate   attack,    and,    by    delaying   them 
in    crossing    the    river,    to    place    a 
greater    distance    between    the    two 
armies.f     Upon  their  arrival  at  the 
river,  the  British  acted  as  though  they 
would  attempt  to  cross,  and  Washing- 
ton stationed  several  detachments  of 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  84-^i5 ;  Carrington,  Bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution,  pp.  256-257 ;  Brooks,  Life 
of  Knox,  p.  77. 

t  Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  pp.  123-124; 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  20- 
21. 


troops  on  the  opposite  side  to  oppose 
them,  whereupon  the  British  aban- 
doned the  attempt.  Washington, 
therefore,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
remaining  idle  until  reinforcements 
arrived,  though  he  despatched  several 
parties  to  observe  and  harass  the 
enemy  in  every  way  possible. 

Fearing  that  the  British  would  be 
able  to  drive  Washington  entirely  out 
of  Jersey  and  to  capture  Philadelphia, 
Congress  on  December  12  decided  to 
remove  their  sittings  and  as  much  of 
their  records  as  possible  to  Balti- 
more,* where  they  could  attend  to 
continental  affairs  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  safety.  Robert  Morris  was 
left  in  charge  of  its  affairs  in  Phila- 
delphia and  thus  had  his  first  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  his  ability  as  a  public 
executor  and  to  manifest  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  Con- 
gress authorized  him  to  borrow 
$10,000  for  the  use  of  the  marine  com- 
mittee in  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Delaware,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 20  he,  together  with  George 
Clymer  of  Pennsylvania  and  George 
Walton  of  Georgia,  were  appointed 
"a  committee  of  Congress  with  pow- 
ers to  execute  such  Continental  busi- 
ness as  may  be  proper  and  necessary 
to  be  done  in  Philadelphia."  Morris, 
however,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
committee  to  remain  at  his  post, 
faithfully  discharging  all  duties  con- 


*  See  the  letter  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  to  Pat- 
rick Henry,  December  18,  1776,  in  Henry,  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  vol.  iii.,  pp.   33-35. 
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nected  with  his  office  and  many  that 
were  not.* 

Meanwhile,  where  was  General 
Lee?  We  have  seen  that  "Washing- 
ton, while  retreating  across  the  Jer- 
seys, had  ordered  him  to  hasten  his 
march  to  the  Delaware  River  and  to 
join  the  main  army  there.  Lee,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  that  he  knew 
the  critical  condition  of  affairs  and 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  made  no  haste  to  obey  his 
orders. t  Probably  his  chief  reason 
for  this  was  a  reluctance  to  relinquish 
a  separate  command  and  place  him- 
self under  the  orders  of  a  superior; 
consequently,  he  delayed  matters  as 
much  as  possible  without  actually  in- 
curring a  court-martial  for  disobedi- 
ence of  orders,  and  did  not  begin  his 
march  until  December  4.  He  then  ad- 
vanced by  slow  stages  toward  the 
southward,  at  the  head  of  about  3,000 
men.  His  slowness  of  movement  and 
his  unwary  conduct,  however,  were 
fatal  to  himself  and  caused  much  ex- 
citement   throughout    the    colonies.! 


*  See  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  Robert  Morris,  Pa- 
triot and  Financier,  pp.  24-25. 

t  See  his  orders  to  Heath  in  Heath's  Memoirs, 
pp.  86-88,  90  ( Abbatt's  ed. ) .  See  also  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  41  et  seq.;  Irv- 
ing. Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  461  et  scq. 

t  For  the  correspondence  between  Lee  and  Wash- 
ington, etc.,  see  Carrington.  Battles  of  the  Revo- 
lution, pp.  257-263;  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's 
Writings,  vol.  iv..  Appendix,  p.  530;  ibid.  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  306—308. 
See  also  Reed's  letters  to  Lee  regarding  Wash- 
ington's indecision  —  an  impression  brought  about 
by  Washington's  habit  of  industriously  consulting 
his  generals  regarding  the  minutest  details  —  W. 
B.  Reed,  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  p.  255  et  seq.; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washi^igton,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  462-463, 


Upon  reaching  Baskinridge,  Morris 
County,  he  stationed  his  troops  there, 
and  retired  to  more  commodious  quar- 
ters some  distance  from  the  army, 
without  taking  the  precaution  of  pro- 
viding himself  with  a  sufficient  guard. 
The  British  were  not  unaware  of  these 
movements,  and  on  December  13 
Colonel  William  Harcourt,  who  had 
been  sent  with  a  small  detachment  of 
cavalry  to  observe  Lee's  movements, 
upon  learning  of  Lee's  carelessness, 
suddenly  attacked  the  house,  captured 
Lee,  and  conveyed  him  to  New  York 
City,*  where  for  some  time  he  was 
closely  confined.  His  case  was 
considered  peculiar,  for  he  was 
not  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but 
as  a  deserter  from  the  British  army, 
and  therefore  as  deserving  harsher 
treatment.  Lee's  capture  was  con- 
sidered a  great  misfortune  to  the 
American  army  and  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence, for  up  to  this  time  he 
had  enjoyed  the  regard  and  esteem 
not  only  of  the  commander-in-chief. 


473-474;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii., 
p.  52  et  seq.;  also  note  in  Lossing,  Field- Book  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  15.  Lee's  letters  to 
James  Bowdoin  throw  some  light  on  his  delay  in 
obeying  Washington's  orders.  See  Irving,  vol.  ii., 
p.  465  et  seq. 

*  Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  1041.  1121-1122,  1153,  1202-1204,  1232, 
1239,  1247,  1262,  1265,  1365,  1377,  1411; 
Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  85-87 ;  Thacher,  Military 
Journal,  p.  68;  Fiske,  Atncrican  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  223-228;  Stryker,  The  Battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  pp.  55-59;  Wilkinson's  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  105-108;  Jones,  New  York  in  the  Rev- 
olution, vol.  i.,  p.  672;  Fonblanque,  Life  of  Bur- 
goyne,  p.  50;  Sparks,  Life  of  Charles  Lee,  in  Li- 
brary of  Atnerican  Biography,  2d  series,  vol.  viii., 
p.  143. 
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but  of  the  whole  army,  and  the  Brit- 
ish considered  his  capture  equal  to  a 
victory,  declaring  that  they  "  had 
taken  the  American  palladium."* 
The  ^'  showy,  noisy  swash-buckler  " 
with  his  '^  loud  voice  and  blatant 
braggadocio  "  was  second  in  com- 
mand and  it  was  feared  that  the  cause 
would  lose  prestige  if  the  second 
officer  of  the  army  remained  a  pris- 
oner. He  was,  therefore,  subsequently 
exchanged,  not  because  Washington 
considered  him  of  any  great  value, 
but  because  of  loyalty  to  a  comrade 
and  to  the  cause. f 

Meanwhile,  General  Sullivan  and 
Lord  Stirling  had  been  exchanged 
(September  4)  for  Generals  Prescott 
and  McDonald,  and  upon  Lee's 
capture  Sullivan  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  his  forces.  He  imme- 
diately pressed  forward,  and  on  De- 
cember 20,  after  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware at  Philipsburg,  joined  the  main 
army    under    Washington.     On    the 


*  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
68-G9.  Lee,  being  of  superior  rank  to  any  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  could  not  be  ex- 
changed. Six  field-officers  were  offered  in  exchange 
for  him  and  refused ;  and  Congress  was  highly 
irritated  at  its  being  reported  that  he  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  deserter,  because  he  had  been  a  half- 
pay  officer  in  the  British  service  previous  to  the 
war.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  issued  a  procla- 
mation, threatening  to  retaliate  on  the  prisoners 
in  their  possession  whatever  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  on  any  of  those  taken  by  the  British, 
and  especially  that  their  conduct  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  treatment  of  General  Lee.  A  great 
deal  of  suffering,  on  both  sides,  by  the  unfortunate 
prisoners,  resulted  from  the  course  adopted  by  the 
British  to  refuse  the  usual  comity  of  war  in  the 
case  of  Lee.     See  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  75. 

t  Johnson,  General  Washington,  p.  106, 


same  day  General  Gates,  with  a  part 
of  the  army  of  Canada,  also  arrived.* 
Even  with  these  reinforcements  and 
a  body  of  Pennsylvania  militia  which 
had  also  arrived,  the  army  under 
Washington  did  not  exceed  7,000  men ; 
for  while  these  reinforcements  were 
coming  in,  almost  an  equal  number 
were  leaving.  Moreover,  of  those  who 
remained  a  large  part  were  raw 
troops,  ill-equipped,  ill-fed  and  all 
thoroughly  dispirited  and  dis- 
gruntled, f  The  British,  to  the  num- 
ber of  27,000  men,  well  provided 
and  flushed  with  success,  lay  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
stretching  from  Brunswick  to  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  ready  to  at- 
tack upon  a  moment's  notice  and  ap- 
parently about  to  begin  operations 
for  the  capture  of  Philadelphia.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  was  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  contest  and  the  Ameri- 
can forces  appeared  to  be  in  a  hope- 
less condition. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Thomas 
Paine  published  the  first  number  of 
The  Crisis  (December  19,  1776),  the 
words  of  which  were  electrical  and 
soon  became  classic.  "  These  are  the 
times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  sum- 
mer soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot 
will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the 
service  of  his  country;  but  he  that 
stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  and 
thanks  of  man  and  woman.    Tyranny, 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  263; 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  71- 
72. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
78  et  seq. 
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like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet 
we  have  this  consolation  with  us,  that 
the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more 
glorious  the  triumph."* 

AVhile  Paine  was  exhorting  the 
Americans  to  still  greater  efforts, 
they  were  cast  into  deeper  gloom  by 
the  news  that  General  Clinton,  with 
two  brigades  of  British  and  two  of 
Hessian  troops,  escorted  by  a  squad- 
ron of  war  ships  under  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  had  been  sent  against  Rhode 
Island,  and  that,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  the  American  forces  there, 
had  successfully  accomplished  the  sub- 
jection of  that  colony.  The  American 
troops  in  Rhode  Island  were  incapable 
of  making  an  effectual  resistance  and 
retreated  upon  Clinton's  approach. 
On  the  day  that  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware,  Rhode  Island  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  under 
Clinton  almost  without  opposition. 
This  was  a  very  serious  loss,  not  only 
because  of  the  situation  of  the  prov- 
ince but  because  the  American  naval 
vessels  then  in  the  Providence  River 
under  command  of  Commodore  Esek 
Hopkins  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
up  that  river  to  escape  capture  by  the 


*  Tvler  says:  "As  he  [Paine]  passes  on  from 
jjaragraph  to  paragraph  of  his  tremendous  ha- 
rangue, he  touches  with  unfailing  skill,  with 
matchless  power,  th»  springs  of  anxiety,  anger,  con- 
tempt, love  of  home,  love  of  country,  fortitude, 
cool  deliberation,  and  passionate  resolve;  and  he 
closes  with  such  a  battle  call  as  might  almost 
have  startled  slain  patriots  from  their  new  graves 
under  the  frozen  clods." —  Literary  Eistory  of  the 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  38-39.  (Copy- 
right by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  See  also  Trevel- 
yan.  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  81  et  aeq. 


British  men-of-war.  There  they  con- 
tinued to  be  blockaded  for  a  long  time, 
and  consequently  were  of  no  use  in 
the  present  crisis.*  While  the  Brit- 
ish were  able  to  capture  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  but  few  prisoners  were  taken, 
as  tlie  people  had  sufficient  warning 
of  the  approach  of  the  British  to  es- 
cape to  places  of  safety.  The  situa- 
tion of  Rhode  Island  made  it  an  excel- 
lent base  of  operations  for  the  British, 
for  from  this  province  they  were  able 
to  harass  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut. They  also  succeeded  in  detain- 
ing the  reinforcements  that  General 
Lincoln  had  assembled  in  the  first 
State  to  send  to  Washington 's  aid,  and 
in  detaining  the  reinforcements  which 
had  been  collected  in  Connecticut  and 
which  were  at  that  moment  ready  to 
march  toward  the  South.  Howe's 
best  plan  of  campaign  would  have 
been  to  push  the  Americans  with 
greater  activity,  but,  as  before  noted, 
his  entire  conduct  as  commander- 
in-chief  was  distinguished  by  di- 
latoriness.  Had  another  general 
been  in  command  of  the  army,  un- 
doubtedly Washington  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  before  he  had 
passed  the  Delaware.  The  troops  in 
Rhode  Island  also  would  have  sepa- 
rated the  New  England  colonies  from 
the  Middle  and  Southern,  and  would 
have  placed  them  in  a  complete  state 


*  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  i.,  p.  221; 
Greene,  lAfe  of  Xathanael  Greene,  vol.  i.,  p.  30O; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359; 
Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
1112-1115,  1130-1131,  1142,  1145-1146,  1162,  1176, 
1222,  1315-1316,  1389-1390,  1423. 
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of  subjugation  to  British  author- 
ity. As  it  was,  however,  the  delay  of 
the  British  saved  the  American  army. 
Howe  conducted  his  operations  with 
cool  prudence  rather  than  by  daring 
enterprise  or  unwary  impetuosity,  and 
had  he  not  been  handicapped  by  the 
orders  of  the  ministry  at  home,  he 
would  have  been  more  successful  in 
his  operations  against  Washington's 
army.  Credit  must  be  given  him,  how- 
ever, in  that  he  did  not  expose  himself 
to  any  of  those  disasters  which  befell 
the  commanders  who  succeeded  him. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults 
and  short-comings  of  the  British  gen- 


eral, it  is  certain  that  Washington 
displayed  superior  generalship  in  his 
conduct  of  the  retreat  across  New 
Jersey,  for  the  British  were  not  labor- 
ing under  the  conditions  with  which 
the  American  general  had  to  contend. 
Probably  had  any  other  man  than 
Washington  been  at  the  head  of  the 
American  forces  at  this  time,  the  cause 
would  have  been  abandoned,  even  by 
such  troops  as  clung  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. It  was  because  of 
his  remarkable  personality  and  his 
vast  influence  with  the  troops  that  the 
little  patriot  band  continued  the 
arduous  struggle. 
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